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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  the  public  with  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  our 
Statistics  of  the  United  States,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the 
last  edition  was  published  in  1817,  just  after  Europe  had  emerged 
from  a  long  and  unexampled  war — a  war,  in  which  the  United  States 
themselves  at  last,  became  involved. 

Since  that  period,  this  country  has  been  placed  in  a  new  situation, 
as  the  European  nations  on  the  return  of  peace,  returned  to  their 
old  systems  of  commercial  and  colonial  policy.  This  has  driven  the 
Americans  to  look  more  to  their  own  internal  means  and  resources. 
And  as  the  population  of  the  United  States,  has  also,  since  that  time, 
nearly  doubled,  it  cannot  be  deemed  an  uninteresting  subject  of  in- 
quiry, whether,  in  this  situation,  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
country  have  kept  pace  with  its  population. 

We  have  brought  down  the  accounts  of  the  external  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  years  1833  and 
1834.  In  doing  this,  we  have  consulted  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
official  and  other  documents,  in  order  to  shew  the  extent  of  American 
commerce  and  navigation,  not  only  in  comparison  with  preceding 
periods,  but  also,  in  comparison  with  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  other  nations.  We  have,  thereby,  been  enabled  to  shew  how 
nearly  the  amount  of  American  tonnage  approximates  to  that  of  the 
British ;  and  also,  to  give  a  more  full  and  accurate  account  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  China,  than  is  iumished  by  our  own 
custom  house  books. 

We  have,  also,  in  the  present  edition,  extended  our  inquiries  to 
the  internal  wealth  and  resources  of  our  country,  limiting  them, 
however,  principally,  to  the  great  subjects  of  banks,  manufactures, 
and  btemal  improvements,  by  means  of  canals,  rail  roads,  and  steam 
navigation.  This  we  have  done,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  extent  and  value  of  the  domestic  production  and 
consumption  of  the  necessary  articles  of  national  supply,  and  to  see 
how  far  the  United  States  are  dependent  on  foreign  nations,  for  such 
articles. 


IV  PREFACE. 

Destitute,  in  a  great  measure,  of  official  documents,  tc  which  we 
could  recur  for  accurate  information  on  these  subjects,  particularly 
in  regard  to  manufactures  and  internal  commerce ;  we  have  been 
obliged  to  seek  for  information  from  individuals,  and  fix>m  periodical 
and  other  publications  having  relation  to  the  objects  of  our  inquiry. 
And  we  beg  leave  here  to  express  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
those  who,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  have  obligingly  furnished  us 
with  much  valuable  information — and  among  the  publications  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  great  aid,  we  would  mention  the  North 
American  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  Wood's  Treatise  on  Rail  Roads, 
(American  edition  by  George  W.  Smith,)  Gales  and  Seaton'»  state 
papers,  Armroyd's  Internal  Navigation,  Niles'  Register,  Minor's 
Rail  Road  Journal,  and  Hazard's  periodical,  respecting  the  internal 
improvements  of  Pennsylvania.  But  with  all  these  aids,  much  must 
rest  on  estimates  somewhat  conjectural,  especially  respecting  the  ex- 
tent of  the  internal  commerce  and  the  extent  and  value  of  the  man- 
ufactures of  this  country. 

Indeed  from  the  well  known  difficulties  in  obtaining  statistical  in- 
formation respecting  the  various  and  daily  increasing  productions 
and  improvements  in  a  country  so  extensive,  perfect  accuracy  cannot 
be  expected. 

Enough  however,  we  trust,  is  here  disclosed,  to  prove,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  United  States  have  kept 
pace  with  their  population ;  and  that  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  the 
progress  of  internal  improvements  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  American  patriot,  and  has  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  nation. 

March,  1835. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Difficnltiei  with  Great  Biitain,  Francg  and  Spain,  as  to  limits,  at  the  peace  of 
1783|  and  long  disputes  about  boundaries  under  the  treaty  of  peace — Some  of 
them  not  yet  settled — Louisiana  purchased  in  1803 — Disputes  about  its  boun- 
daries—Negotiations respecting  them — France  joins  Spain  in  these  disputes — 
Proceedings  of  the  American  government  in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Floridls — Conduct  of  the  French  government  respecting  the  Ploridi«— The 
constitutionality  of  admitting  Ixiuisiana  into  the  union  doubted  by  Mr.  Jeffcr- 
lon  and  others— The  Floridas  purchased,  and  the  limits  of  Louisiana  settled 
iJi  1619. 

Tbb  United  States  of  America,  since  the  acquisition  of  Loaisiana 
ind  the  Floridas,  embrace  a  territory  nearly  as  large  as  all  Europe. 
Extending  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  middle  of  the  great  lakes, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  west  side  of  that  riTer, 
to  latitude  forty  nine  degrees  north,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa* 
cific  ocean,  they  contain  a  variety  of  soil,  as  well  as  climate,  adapted 
to  the  production  of  most  of  the  articles,  now  deemed  necessary,  in, 
civilized  life,  and  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  vast  population. 

In  the  view  of  this  extensive  country,  contemplated  in  the  follo^ng 
pages,  we  presume,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  coun- 
try itself  has,  at  various  times,  been  acquired,  will  not  be  deemed  for- 
eign from  our  main  design,  or  be  found  entirely  without  interest 

Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  had  original  and  undefined  clumsy 
to  all  North  America  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  limits  secured  fronRhe 
fymer,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  the  United  States  have  since 
acquired  a  vast  extent  of  country,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  from  France, 
Vy  purchase,  and,  also  the  Floridas,  from  Spain,  in  the  same  way. 

For  the  extensive  limits  finally  secured,  at  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  indebted  do  the  firmness  and  perse- 
verance of  their  negotiators.  France,  by  her  treaty  of  alliance, 
guarantied  to  the  Americans  their  possessions ;  and,  also,  the  islands 
of  Bermuda,  and  the  British  possessions  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  which  they  might  obtain  by  conquest.  The  extent  of  the 
possessions  then  held  by  the  Americans,  was  not  defined  by  the  treaty, 
and  afterwards  occasioned  great  difficulties,  particularly  with  Spain. 

By  a  special  article  in  the  treaty,  Spain  was  permitted  to  accede  to 
it,  under  such  conditions,  ^s  might  be  agreed  and  settled  between  the 
parties.  It  is  well  known,  that  Spain  refused  to  become  a  party  to 
this  treaty,  bat  on  the  condition,  that  the  United  States  ahonld 
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linquish  all  claims  to  the  navigation  of  the  Miseissippi  river,  and,  in- 
deed, to  all  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

The  United  States  refused  to  purchase  the  alliance  of  Spain,  at  such 
a  price.  Thene  conditions  were  offered  to  Congress,  by  the  Spanish 
courts  through  the  French  Ministerjin  the  United  States,  in  January, 
1780.  These  conditions,  however,  were  not  submitted  to  Congress, 
until  after  Mr.  Jay  had  been  sent  to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  the  Spanish  court.  Before  his  departure,  how- 
ever, the  French  Minister  intimated  to  him,  that  a  cession  of  the  Flor- 
idas,  as  well  as  a  relinquishment  of  all  claim  to  the  Mississippi,  would 
be  deemed  an  indispensable  prerequisite,  to  a  treaty  with  Spain.  Mr. 
Jay,  it  is  well  known,  was  unable  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Span- 
ish court,  because,  he  would  not  consent  to  give  up  all  right  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Pending  the  negotiations  for  peace,  in  1782,  Great  Britain, 
for  a  long  time,  insisted  on  the  Ohio,  as  the  western  boundary ;  and 
Spain  still  urged,  that  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  the  country 
west  of  the  mountains.  In  this,  she  was  countenanced,  if  not  sup- 
ported, by  France. 

Rayneval,  the  confidential  secretary  of  Yergennes,  in  a  written 
communication  made  to  Mr.  Jay,  on  the  subject  of  western  limits, 
declared,  that  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  the  lands  lying  be- 
tween the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  the  Mississippi :  and,  in  the  same 
communication,  referring  to  the  claims  of  Spain,  he  stated,  that  **  this 
power  cannot  extend  its  claim  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  conquests — 
She  cannot,  therefore,  pass  beyond  Natchez,  situated  towards  the 
thi^l  first  degree  of  latitude :  her  rights  are,  therefore,  confined  to 
this  degree — what  is  beyond,  is  either  independent,  or  belonging  to 
England ;  neither  Spain  nor  the  Americans  can  have  any  pretensions 
thereto.  The  future  treaty  of  peace  can  alone  regulate  the  respective 
righu."^ 

This  extraordinary  private  communication,  with  the  intercepted  let- 
ter of  Marbois,  and  other  circumstances,  at  last,  satisfied  all  the 
American  negotiators  at  Paris,  that  France  was  against  them,  in  re* 
gard  to  the  western  country. ;  and  they  therefore,  determined  to  con- 
dude  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  without  consulting  the  French  court, 
ulthough,  by  their  instructions,  they  were  not  only  to  consult  that 
court,  but  be  governed  entirely,  by  it8  advice  or  that  of  its  ministers. 

In  vindication  of  their  conduct  in  this  respect,  they  all  joined  in  a 
letter,  to  the  American  Secretary  of  foreiga  affairs,  dated  the  14tb  of 
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Deoember»  1782,  in  which  they  say,  '*  We  knew  this  court  and  Spain 
to  be  against  our  claim  to  the  western  country^  and  having  no  reason 
to  think  that  lines  more  favorable  could  ever  have  been  obtained,  we 
finally  agreed  to  those  described  in  this  article ;  indeed,  they  appear 
to  leave  us  little  to  complain  of,  and  not  much  to  desire/^ 

In  settling  the  precise  line  between  the  United  States,  and  the 
eastern  and  northern  British  Provinces,  great  difficulties  have  arisen ; 
ands  ome  parts  of  this  line  remain  yet  unsietlled.  The  north  east 
corner  was  to  begin  at  the  north  west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  being 
that  angle,  which  Was  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
sonrce  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  to  the  highlands,  and  along  the  said 
highlands,  which  divide  those  rivers,  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the 
head  of  the  Connecticut  river,  down  the  middle  of  that  river  to 
lau  45^,  then  doe  west  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  thence,  by  the 
St  Lawrence,  the  middle  of  the  great  lakes,  and  their  connecting 
waters,  to  the  north  western  part  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods ;  and  from 
that  pointy  due  west  to  the  river  Mississippi.  At  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  geography  of  the  interior  of  North  America  was 
litik  known.  It  was  then  supposed,  that  a  line  running  due  west, 
from  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  would  strike  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  was 
not  ascertained  until  notne  years  after,  that  the  sources  of  that  river, 
were  abont  two  degrees  south  of  that  lake.  To  correct  this  errorv 
io  180%  the  American  Minister  at  London,  Mr.  King,  and  the  Brit* 
ish  court,  agreed  upon  an  explanatory  article  ;  by  which  the  line  was 
to  run  from  the  lake  of  the  Woods  direct  to  the  sources  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi.  This  agreement  was  not  ratified  by  the  Amierican  govern- 
ment, as  it  might  not  correspond  with  the  north  l^ie  of  Louisiana, 
jost  then  purchased. 

This  line,  therefore,  remained  unsettled  until  1818,  when,  by  ano- 
ther agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was 
to  extend  from  the  lake  of  the  Woods  west,  in  the  parallel  of  latitude 
49^,  as  far  as  the  rocky  mountains ;  and  at  the  same  time,  *'  it  was 
agreed,  that  any  country  which  might  be  claimed  by  either  party,  on 
the  north  west  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  stony  mountains, 
together  with  its  harbors,  bays  and  creeks  and  the  navigation  of  all 
rivers  within  the  same,  should  be  free  and  open,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  to  the  vessels,  eitizens  and 
•abjecls  of  both  powers,  without  prejudice  to  the  claim  of  either  par- 
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ty  or  any  other  power/'  As  settlements  increased  on  or  near  the 
great  lakes,  it  became  important  to  ascertain  the  line  passing  through 
their  center,  with  a  view  to  their  navigation,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
the  parties  to  the  numerous  and  valuable  islands,  scattered  through 
these  inland  seas.  Both  nations,  also,  claimed  certain  islands,  in  the 
bay  of  Passamaquoddy ;  and  serious  difficullies  had  arisen,  as  to  the 
north  west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  highlands,  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.  For  an  amicable  adjustment  of  these  questions, 
every  day  becoming  more  important,  provision  was  made  in  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent 

Three  different  boards  of  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed ;  the 
first,  to  settle  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  islands  in  Passamaqaod- 
dy  bay — the  second,  ip  ascertain  the  north  west  angle  of  Nova  Sco« 
tia,  the  highlands  along  which  the  line  was  to  run,,  and  the  head  of 
Connecticut,  and  also,  to  survey  and  mark  the  line  from  the  head  of 
St.  Croix,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  lat.  45° — and  the  third,  to  ascer- 
tain, the  middle  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  from  this  place  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  and  determine  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  the  islands  in  the  same.  Each  board  was  to  consist  of  two 
Commissioners,  one  to  be  appointed  by  each  government ;  and  in 
case  of  their  disagreement,  the  subject  was  to  be  referred  to  the  dc- 
cision  of  some  friendly  sovereign  or  State,  to  be  named  by  both  par- 
ties. The  commissioners  composing  the  first  board,  on  the  fl4ih  of 
November,  1817,  amicably  settled  the  questions  referred  to  them,  and 
decided,  that  Moose  Island,  Dudley  Island  and  Frederick  Island  be- 
longed to  the  United  States,  and  that  all  the  other  Islands,  including 
that  of  Grand  Menan,  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  Those  of  the  se- 
cond board  were^  unable  to  agree,  as  to  the  location  and  course  of  the 
highlands  and  as  to  the  north  west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
place  for  this  angle,  claimed  by  the  American  Commissioner,  was 
about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  that  claimed  by  the  British  ;  and 
this  subject,  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  both  governments,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  quantity 
of  land  in  controversy,  was  said  to  be  between  five  and  six  millions 
of  acres ;  and  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  was  deemed  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  British  government,  as  the  great  road  leading  from  the 
eastern  Provinces  to  Quebec,  run  through  the  disputed  territory* 
The  three  points  to  be  decided  by  the  royal  arbitrator,  were,  first, 
the  place  designated  in  the  Treaty  of  peace,  as  the  north  west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  and'  where  were  the  highlands,  dividing  the 
rivers,  that  empty  themselves  into  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence,  from 


ihoM  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  along  which  was  to  be 
drawn  the  line  of  boundary,  from  that  angle  to  the  north  westernmost 
head  of  Connecticut  river — the  second,  which  was  the  north  western- 
most head  of  Connecticut  river ;  and  the  third  was,  which  was  the 
boundary  to  be  traced  from  the  river  Connecticut  along  the  parallel 
of  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  named 
in  the  Treaties  Iroquois  and  Cataraguy. 

On  the  10th  day  of  January,  1831,  these  questions  were  decided 
hj  the  arbitrator.  As  to  the  first,  he  was  of  opinion,  '*  That  it  will 
be  suitable  (il  conviendra)  to  adopt,  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
Slates,  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  river  St  Croix 
to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  middle  of  the  Thalweg,  (the  deep- 
est channel)  of  the  river  St  John,  thence  by  the  middle  of  the  deepest 
ckanoel  of  that  river,  ascending  it,  to  the  point  where  the  river  St. 
Francis  empties  itself  into  the  river  St.  John,  thence  by  the  middle  of 
the  deepest  channel  of  the  river  St  Francis,  ascending  it,  to  the  source 
of  its  soothwestemmost  branch ;  which  sources  are  indicated  on  the 
map  A,  by  the  letter  X,  authenticated  by  the' signature  of  our  min- 
ister of  Foreign  afiairs ;  thence  a  line  drawn  due  west,  to  the  point 
where  it  unites  with  the  line  claimed  by  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  delineated  on  the  map  A,  thence  said  line  to  the  point  at  which 
according  to  said  map,  it  coincides  with  that  claimed  by  Great  Britain, 
and  thence  the  line  traced  on  the  map  by  the  two  powers  to  the  north 
westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river." 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  he  decided,  *<  that  the  stream 
situated  farthest  to  the  north  west,  among  those  which  fall  into  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  lakes,  the  last  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
CoDoecticat  Lake,  must  be  considered,  as  the  north  westernipost  head 
of  Connecticut  river ;"  and  as  to  the  third,  he  was  of  opinion,  **  That 
it  voald  be  suitable  (il  conviendra)  to  proceed  to  fresh  operations  to 
measure  the  observed  latitude,  in  order  to  make  out  the  boundary 
from  the  river  Connecticut  along  the  parallel  of  the  45th  degree  of 
north  latitude  to  the  river  St  Lawrence,  named  in  the  Treaties  Iro- 
quois or  Cataraguy,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  in  all  cases,  at 
the  place  called  Rouse's  Point,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  shall  extend  to  the  Fort  erected  at  that  place,  and  shall  in- 
dnde  said  Fort  and  its  Kilometrical  radius  (rayon  Kilometrique.)'' 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  advised  the  President,  not  to  con- 
firm this  award,  or  to  deem  it  obligatory  on  the  United  States,  but  to 
make  the  line  in  dispute  a  subject  of  further  negociation.  An  award, 
whether  between  nations  or  individuals,  in  order  to  bind  the  parties^ 


niusi  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  in  the  aubmission. 
The  authority  of  the  arbitrator  was,  to  ascertain  a  line  designated  in 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  but  not  to  make  a  new  line  for  the  parties.  The 
Senate,  no  doubt,  in  advising  the  President  in  the  manner  above  sta- 
led, were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  royal  arbitrator  had  made  an  en- 
tirely new  line ;  and  particularly  between  the  heads  of  the  St.  Croix 
and  Connecticut  rivers ;  for  it  cannot  be  presumed,  that  body  would 
have  paid  so  ill  a  compliment  to  his  understanding,  as  to  suppose  that 
he  could  have  taken  the  deepest  channel  of  a  river  to  be  highlands ; 
and  particularly,  highlands  separating  rivers  running  in  opposite  di* 
rections.  The  Senate  were  probably  confirmed  in  this,  as  the  arbi- 
trator had  also  awarded,  that  the  line  to  be  run  along  the  parallel  of 
the  forty  fiiUi  degree  of  north  latitude,  should  be  run  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  include  the  fort  which  the  United  States  had  erected,  at  a 
place  called  Rouse's  Point.  The  language  of  the  award  is  unusual, 
and  indicates,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  intention  of  the  arbitrator,  to  run 
or  recommend  a  new  line.  Instead  of  finding  the  north  west  angle 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  highlands,  the  arbitrator  says,  according  to 
the  translation  given,  **  it  will  be  suitable  (il  conviendra)  to  adopts  as 
the  boundary  of  the  two  states,'*  d&c.  The  French  word  here  trans- 
lated suitable,  when  used  impersonally,  as  in  this  case,  is  taken  in  the 
sense  of  expediency,  and  might  have  been  translated,  **  it  will  be  fit, 
expedient,  convenient,  meet,  proper,"  d&c.  The  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands certainly  had  no  right,  under  the  submission,  to  judge  of  the 
expediency,  suitableness!,  or  convenience  of  the  line  he  was  to  survey 
and  mark,  either  to  both  or  either  of  the  parties. 

The  third  board  of  commissioners,  after  an  investigation  of  many 
years,  came  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  with  respect  to  a  great  part 
of  the  line,  submitted  to  their  decision,  particularly  the  part  south  and 
east  of  Lake  Superior,  and  made  their  report,  to  their  respective 
governments. 

The  United  States  have  also  come  in  collision  with  Russia,  on  the 
western  shore  of  America.  The  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  not  con- 
tent with  the  acquisition  of  all  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  at  length 
crossed  Behring's  Straits,  and  has  lately  claimed  a  large  portion  of 
western  America,  and  an  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  seas 
adjoining.  These  extraordinary  claims  were  promptly  met,  and  re- 
sisted by  the  American  government ;  and,  in  1824,  were  settled  by  a 
treaty,  ascertaining  and  defining  the  limits  and  rights  of  the  respective 
nations,  in  that  quarter.  By  the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  it  was 
agreedy  that  no  establishment  should  be  formed  by  the  citiicna  of  the 


Uuited  States,  upon  the  north  west  coast  of  Amerieat  nor  in  any  of 
the  inlands  adjacent,  to  the  north  of  fifty  four  degrees  and  forty  minutes 
of  north  latitude ;  and  that  none  should  be  formed  by  the  subjects  of 
Rossiat  to  the  south  of  the  same  parallel. 

A  part  of  the  southern  boundary  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

Although,  by  the  second  article  of  the  provisional  treaty  of  peace, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britaio,  the  south  line  was  to 
Tan,  from  the  Mississippi,  due  east,  to  the  river  Apalacbieola,  in  the 
ptrallel  of  latitude  thirty  one  degrees  north ;  yet,  by  a  secret  article 
tooexed,  it  was  provided,  "  that  in  case  Great  BritMn,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  present  war,  should  recover,  or  be  put  in  possession  of 
West  Florida,  the  line  of  north  boundary  between  that  province  and 
the  United  States,  should  be  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yazous,  where  it  unites  with  the  Mississippi,  due  east,  to  the  river 
Apalachicola.''  The  cause  of  this  article-  requires  explanation.  By 
the  peace  of  1763,  Great  Britain  obtained,  both  from  France  and 
S[)aio,  a  cession  of  all  their  right  to  the  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans ;  and  by  a 
royal  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  October  of  that  year,  the  country 
thus  acquired,  and  lyipg  south  of  Georgia,  was  formed  into  two  prov- 
inces, called  East  and  West  Florida ;  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Utter  was  fixed,  in  the  parallel  of  thirty  one  degrees  of  latitude,  run- 
ning from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Apalacbieola.  Afterwards,  however, 
in  1774^  the  bounds  of  West  Florida,  by  royal  instructions  and  com« 
missions,  were  extended  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazous,  and  from 
thence  east  to  the  same  river ;  and  from  that  period,  the  territory  be- 
tween this  line  and  lat  31°,  was  considered  a  part  of  West  Flori- 
da, while  under  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  British  crown,  and  in  1779  and 
1780,  was  conquered  as  such,  and  possessed  by  Spain. 

At  the  date  of  the  Provisional  Treaty,  the  differences  between  Great 
Britain  an4  Spain  were  unadjusted.  In  1783,  Sf^ain,  as  weU  as  France, 
seemed  resolved,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  make  up  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  them,  at  the  peace  of  1763.  Spain  insisted  on  the  restore* 
tion  of  her  ancient  territory,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  she 
then  held  by  conquest ;  and  Grreat  Britain  finally  ceded  Both  the  Flo- 
ridas  to  Spain,  without  any  definite  limits.  The  secret  article  above 
mentioned,  although  not  officially  communicated,  either  to  the  French 
or  Spanish  courts,  was  no  doubt  known  to  both,  and  caused  no  little 
difficulty  in  the  subsequent  negotiations,  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the 
soathem  boandary. 
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Hifl  Catholic  Majesty,  not  only  kept  possession  of  the  country,  as 
far  north  as  the  month  of  the  Yazous,  but  prohibited  the  Americans 
the  use  of  the  Mississippi,  below  that  place.  Nor  were  the  United 
States  able  to  settle  these  important  questions,  until  1795,  when,  by 
the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  his  Catholic  Majesty,  agreed  to  the  limits 
fixed  by  the  Provisional  Treaty ;  and  accorded  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  below  that  line,  with 
a  right  of  deposit,  at  New  Orleans,  for  three  years ;  reserving  to 
himself  the  liberty,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  either  to  continue  the 
right,  at  that  place,  or  to  assign  some  other  equivalent,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  From  several  causes,  however,  the  disputed  territory 
was  not  delivered  up  to  the  Americans  untiri798. 

In  1706,  Spain  and  the  French  Repijblic  concluded  a  Treaty  of  al- 
liance, ofiensive  and  defensive ;  and  at  that  time,  France  contemplated 
obtaining  from  Spain,  the  restoration  of  her  ancient  colony  of  Lou- 
isiana. This,  however  was  not  effected  until  1800,  when,  hy  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  his  Catholic  Majesty  retroceded  to  the  French 
Republic,  then  under  the  direction  of  Bonaparte,  as  first  Consul, 
Louisiana,  by  the  following  description — viz.  **  The  Colony  or  Prov- 
ince of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent,  (hat  it  now  has  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  and  that  it  had,  when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it 
should  be,  in  pursuance  of  Treaties  subsequently  entered  into,  be- 
tween Spain  and  other  States."  This  was  called,  as  it  really  was,  a 
retrocession  of  a  Colony,  first  settled  by  France,  and  which  remained 
in  her  possession,  until  the  3d  of  November,  176S,  when,  by  a  secret 
Treaty,  never  yet  made  public,  his  Christian  Majesty  transferred  it,  to 
Spain.  This  was  done,  in  pursuance  of  the  celebrated  Family  Com- 
pact, and  to  compensate  her  ally,  for  the  loss  of  her  territory  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  on  the  same  day,  she  had  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  for  other  losses  sustained,  in  the  preceding 
war. 

Spain,  however,  still  continued,  nominally  at  least,  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  in  the  country;  and  in  October,  1803,  the 
Spanish  Intendaot  of  the  Province,  withdrew  the  right  of  Deposit 
at  New  Orleans,  and  without  assigning  an  equivalent  establishment,  at 
any  other  place  on  the  river.  This  extraordinary  and  unexpected  vi- 
olation of  national  faith,  justly  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  those  residing  west  of  the  mountains ;  and  many 
were  ready  to  take  possession  of  New  Orleans  by  force.  The  Amer- 
iean  Executive,  to  secure  the  free  and  peaceable  navigation  of  the 
river  in  its  whole  course,  without  the  liability  of  future  interruption. 


set  on  foot  a  negotiation  with  the  French  and  Spanish  go¥ernnientfi» 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Island  of  New  Orleans^  and  the  Provinces  of 
East  and  West  Florida.  To  enable  the  President  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject, Congress,  in  January,  1803,  placed  in  his  hands  two  millions  of 
dollars.  Mr.  Monroe  was  united  with  Mr.  Livingston  in  the  negotia- 
tion, and  with  all  possible  dispatch,  sent  to  Paris. 

Great  Britain  had  become  alarmed  at  the  ambitious  projects  of  Bo* 
naparte,  and  particularly  in  hiti  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  his  con- 
templated possession  of  .that  extensive  country,  with  a  large  army.; 
tnd  at  once,  determined  to  prevent  his  occupation  of  it  "With  this 
view,  the  fieet,  and  troops  under  Oeneral  Victor,  destined  M  that 
country,  were,  for  a  long  time,  kept  in  strict  blockade,  in  the  ports  of 
Holland,  by  a  British  squadron. 

Bonaparte,  convinced  of  the  imposdibility  of  his  being  able  to  oc- 
capy  the  country,  resolved  to  offer  it,  to  the  Americans.  In  this  pe- 
coliar  juncture  of  affairs,  Mr.  Monroe  arrived  at  Paris.  The  powers 
of  the  American  Negotiators,  however,  extended  no  further,  than  the 
purchase,  of  the  Island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  two  Floridas.  In- 
deed, *i}either  Congress,  nor  the  President  contemplated  the  acquis!- 
tion  of  the  extensive  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Louis- 
itoa.  The  business,  however,  was  too  urgent  to  admit  of  the  delay 
necessary  for  obtaining  new  powers.  The  Treaty  of  Amieris  was,  in 
ftct,  already  broken,  and  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  particularly  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  was  daily  expected^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  American  negotiators,  on  the  3(hh 
of  April  1M3,  concluded  a  Treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of 
the  Proyince  of  Louisiana,  for  the  consideration  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars ;  and  by  the  same  description,  as  thiit  contained  in  the  transfer 
from  Spain  to  France.    His  Catholic  Majesty  was  opposed  to  the 
transfer  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  and  at  first,  entered  his  pro- 
test against  it ;  and  although,  this  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  yet  he 
was  never  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  measure.    A  difference  soon 
arose  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  with  respect  to  the  limits 
of  the  country,  as  described  in  the  Treaties ;  a  difference,  which  oc- 
casioned long  and  expensive  negotiations,  and  at  one  time,  threatened 
a  rupture  between  the  two  countries.    As  Spain  ceded  the  province 
to  France,  and  France  to  the  United  States,  with  the  same  extent  it 
had,  '^in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had,  when  France  possessed 
it,  and  such  as  it  should  be,  in  pursuance  of  Treaties  subsequently  en- 
tered into,  between  Spain  and  other  States,'*  the  American  govem- 
neat  daiffled»  that  it  extended  eaet  of  the  Mississippi,  as  ftr  as  the 
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river  Perdido;  alleging  that  Louiaiafia,  while  in.  the  possession  of 
France,  extended  east  to  that  river ;  that  the  same  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  Spain,  and,  of  course,  embraced,  by  the  express  terms  of 
the  Treaty.  Spain,  however,  was  opposed  to  this  construction  of  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  declaring,  that  she  merely  ceded  bacic  to  France, 
what  she  had  received  from  her,  by  the  Treaty  of  1762 — that  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  (except  the  island  of  New  Orleans,) 
she  did  not  receive  from  France,  as  both  she  and  France  had  previ- 
ously united,  in  ceding  it  to  Great  Britaia — that  the  territory  east  of 
that  river,  in  her  hands,  she  held  by  conquest«and  cession  from  Great 
Britain,  under  the  name  of  the  Floridas  ;  and  that  the  same,  since  the 
peaceof  1763,  had  not  been  known  or  deemed  as  apart  of  Louisiana; 
and  that  the  extent  of  the  Province,  when  France  possessed  it,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Treaty,  referred  only  to  that  part,  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  France,  at  the  time  of  her  cession  to  Spain  in  1762. 

The  order  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  for  delivering  the  possession  of 
the  Province  to  France,  given  several  months  before  the  sale  to  the 

United  States,  confirms  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  Spanish 

•  * 

government.     This  order  was  given,  when  General  Victor  was*  about 

to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  country,  and 
bears  date  the  15th  day  of  October,  1802.  It  directs  the  Capt.  Gen- 
eral of  Louisiana,  to  deliver  to  General  Victor,  or  other  French  offi- 
cers, who  might  be  charged  with  the  expedition,  .the  possession  of 
Louisiana,  and  its  dependencies,  and  also  the  City  and  Island  of  New 
Orleans,  "  with  the  same  extent  it  now  actually  has,  and  which  it  had» 
under  the  dominion  of  France,  when  she  ceded  it  to  my  royal  crown, 
(quand  elle  la  ceda  a  ma  couronne  royale,)  and  such  as  it  ought  to  be, 
in  pursuance  of  Treaties,  which  have  since  taken  place,  between  my 
Estates,  and  those  of  other  powers."  Spain,  as  will  fully  appear 
hereafter,  was  supported  by  France,  in  her  construction,  regarding 
eastern  limits. 

Soon  after  the  purchase,  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  (passed  for  that  purpose,)  established  a  Port  of  entry,  at  or 
near  Mobile,  and  withib  the  disputed  limits.  The  Spanish  Court  re- 
monstrated against  this  proceeding,  and  the  President  immediately 
gave  it  up. 

The  bounds  of  the  newly  acquired  territory,  both  to  the  we^t  and 
the  norths  were,  also,  equally  undefined,  and  s<)pn  became  subjects  of 
serious  altercation.  To  settle  these  various  and  important  questions, 
as  well  as  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  United  States  upon  Spain,  for 
spoliations  on  their  commerce,  and  fur  a  suppression'  of  the  right  of 
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deposit  8t  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Monroe,  then  minister  at  London,  t^ts^ 
in  1804,  sent  a  special  envoy,  and  joined  with  Charles  Pinckney, 
then  resident  minister  at  Madrid.  With  respect  to  linjits,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, was  ioBtracted  to  claim,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippii  to  the 
rirer  Perdido,  and  on  the  west,  to-the  Rio  Bravo ;  and  from  the  source 
of  this  last  river,  hy  a  line  .to  run  west  t)f  the  souices  of  the  rivers, 
which  empty  into  the  Mississippi  from  that  quarter.  The  negotia- 
tions under  this  mission  entirely  failed-.  The  Spanish  Court,  not  only 
denied  the  right  of  the  United  States,  to  atiy  portion  of  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  hut,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  declared 
their  claim  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  to  be  totally  unfounded. 

A  long  and  rather  angry  correspondence  took  place,  between  the 
American  Ministers,  and  the  Spanish  negotiator,  Don'  Pedro  Ceval- 
los,  then  Secretary  of  foreign  affairs. 

Various  propositions  were  made  by  the  American  ministers  relative 
to  the  subjects  in  dispute,  but  were  all  rejected  by  the  Spanbh  Court 
The  final  propositions  (nade  by  them,  were,  that  on  condition  Spain 
would  cede  to  the  United  States,-  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  would  arbitrate  with  respect  to  her  spoliations  on  American  com- 
merce, agreeable  to  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  Convention  of 
the  1 1th  of  August,  1802,  to  which  the  Spanish  minister  had  agreed, 
but  whieh  the  King  afterwards  refused  tb  ratify,  the  United  States,  on 
their  part,  would  cede  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  from  a 
hue  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Colorado,  and  by  that  river  to 
its  sources ;  and  from  thence,  to  the  northern  limits  of  Louisiana,  by 
a  line,  west  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  that  run  into  the  Mississippi. 
They,  abo  proposed,  that  a  space  of  thirty  leagues,  be  left,  between 
the  American  and  Spanish  territories,  never  to  be  settled  by  either 
party. 

The  United  States,  on  these  conditions,  were  to  relinquish  all  claims 
for  French  spoliations  in  Spanish  ports,  engaging  to  compensate  their 
own  citizens,  for  these  spoliations,  in  a  sum  to  be  specified ;  and  were 
to  relinquiah  all  claim  for  damages,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression 
of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans.  These  propositions  were 
made,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1805.  The  Spanish  negotiator  promptly 
answered,  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  Spain  to  make  an  exchange  of 
territory,  or,  in  any, way,  accede  to  the  proposed  contract,  declaring 
that  the  United  States  had  no  claims  oA  Spain,  for  French  spoliations, 
or  for  damages,  in  consequence  of*  the  withdrawing  the  right  of  de- 
posit aft  New  OrleaBi — that  both  .the  Floridas  belonged  to  Spain ; 
ihit  Qit  tettitoty  i^est  of  (he  Colorado,  was  Iter  property,  and 
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iadeedy  that  the  jUnited  States  had  no  just  claims  to  tenitorj  far  east 
of  that  riFer. 

The  true  lipe,  he  declared,  between  Louisiana,  and  the  Spanish 
posaessions  in  that  quarter,  commenced  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Caracut  and  Marmentao,  and  from  thence,  run  north 
between  the  old  Fort  Adais,  and  Natchitoches,  until  it  struck  the  Red 
river.  From  this  point,  farther  north,  he  said,  the  hne  had  never 
been  definitely  settled,  and  was,  therefore,  a  proper  subject  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  investigation  of  Qommfssioners.  This  interesting  ne- 
gotiation closed,  on  the  10th  May,  1805. 

The  ruler  of  France,  was^  npt  an  idle  or  a  disinterested  spectator 
of  this  negotiation — and  we  would  here  observe,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  negotiations  relative  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Monroe 
was  desirous  of  securing  the  aid  of  Bonaparte,  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Floridas ;  and  an  article  to  this  effect,  was,  at  first,  inserted  in  the 
Louisiana  Treaty,  but  was .  afterwards  stricken'  out,  at  the  request 
of  the  first  Consul.  Bonaparte  at  the  same  time  gave  verbal  assu- 
rances, that  his  aid  towards  effecting  that  object,  would  be  readily 
afforded,  at  some  future  suitable  time.  In  consequence  of  this  inti* 
nation,  Mr.  Monroe  relinquished  the  plan  of  immediately  proceeding 
to  Madrid  as  he  had  before  contemplated.  While  at  Paris,  on  his  way 
from  London  to  Madrid,  in  November,  1804,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  a  note 
to  Talleyrand,  made  known  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  requested 
the  aid  of  Bonaparte,  agreeable  to  his  former  assurances. 

He,  at  the  same  timfe,  furnished  the  French  government  with  a  copy 
of  a  memoir,  prepared  by  the  American  Executive,  on  the  subject 
of  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  Louisiana.  In  answer  to 
this  communication,  Mr.  Monroe  afterwards  received  a  letter  from 
Talleyrand,  dated  December  21st,  1804.  In  this,  the  Emperor  of 
France,  (for  the  i;oro nation  took  place  while  Mr.  Monroe  was  at  Pa- 
ris, a  little  before  the  date  of  this  letter)  in  the  most  explicit  mifhnen 
denied  the  right  of  the  United  States,  to  any  part  of  the  territory 
^  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Iberville ;  declared,  that  France  had 
never  purchased  it  of  Spain,  and  that  any  attempt,  on  their  part,  to 
take  possession  of  it,  would  be  an  act  of  aggression,  on  the  lawful 
rights  of  Spain. 

The  tone  of  this  letter  was  indeed,  not  a  little  extraordinary,  after 
what  had  passed  between  the  \merican  negotiators,  and  the  French 
government,  respecting  the  limit's  of  Louisiana,  before  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Jreaty  ceding  that  country  to  the  United  States. 
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Pending  this  negotiation,  the  American  ministers  were  giren  torni^ 
derstand  that,  the  country  offered  them,  would  include,  not  only  the 
Island  of  New  Orleans,  hut  also,  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
u  fiir  as  the  river  Perdido,  as  this  was  a  part  of  Louisiana,  when 
France  possessed  it ;  and  Marhois,  the  French  negotiator,  told  them, 
thit  the  town  of  Mobile  would  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  cession* 
And  yet,  after  the  completion  of  the  Treaty,  when  called  upon  for  a 
more  particular  explanation,  respecting  Mobile's  being  part  of  the  ce* 
ded  territory,  Marbois  informed  Mr.  Livingston,  that  he  had  no 
precise  idea  on  this  subject;  that  he  knew  it  to  be  an  historical  fact^ 
and  on  that  alone,  had  formed  his  opinion.  He,  also,  informed  Mr. 
layingston,  that  he  did  not  khow,  what  orders  had  been  given  the 
Prefect,  who  was  to  take  possession,  nor  what  orders  had  been  given 
by  Spain,  as  to  boundaries. 

An  explanation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  wasi  also,  required 
of  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  by  Mr.  Livingston ;  and  the 
foBowing  singular  dialogue  passed  between  ihem,  on  this  subject 
**  I  asked  the  minister^"  says  Mr.  Liringston,  in  his  letter  to  Mr* 
Madison  of  the  90th  of  May,  1806,  '« what  were  the  last  bounds  of 
the  territory  ceded  to  us?  he  did. not  know;  we  must  take  it  as  they 
had  received  it  I  asked  hifn  how  Spain  meant  to  giv6  them  posses* 
non?  he  said,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Treaty.  But  where  did 
JOQ  mean  to  take  ?  I  do  not  know.  Then  you  mean  we  shall  con* 
Btnie  it  in  our  own  way  ?  I  can  give  you  no  directions ;  you  have 
made  a  noble  bargain  for  yourselves,  and  I  suppose  you*  will  make  the 
most  of  it"* 

It  cannot  fail  to  appear  strange,  especially  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  that  the  French  government,  in  the  third 
year  after  the  purchase  of  the  country,  and  after  the  lapse  of  six 
mooths,  from  the  ^ate  of  the  order  of  Spain,  before  mentioned,  for 
^ddivery  of  the  possession  of  *  it,  should  be  so  ignorant  of  its 
boandaries,  as  not  even  to  know  what  Spain  meant  to  give,  or  France 
to  receive.  Nor  can  it  appear  less  strange,  that  the  very  next  year, 
without  any  apparent  new  means  of  information,  the  same  govern- 
ment should  have  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  is  contained 
ia  Talleyrand's  letter,  above  mentioned. 

Marbois,  in  his  late  history  of  Louisiana,  and  its  cession  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  declares^  that,  in  a  conference  with  the  American  Ministers 

« 

oa  the  article  relating  to  boundaries,  he  said  to  them  several  times. 


•  See  Message  of  the  President,  of  May  90th,  1896,  p.  767. 
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"  the  first  article  may  in  time  give  rise  to  difficalties ;  they  are  now 
insurmountable ;  but  if  they  do  not  stop  you,  I,  at  least  desire,  that 
your  government  should  know,  that  you  have  been  warned  of  them." 
He  then  adds,  "  The  French  negotiator,  in  rendering  an  account  of 
the  conference  to  the  first  Consul,  pointed  out  to  him  the  obscurity 
of  the  article,  and  the  inconveniences  of  so  uncertain  a  stipulation. 
He  replied,  that  if  an  obscurity  did  not  already  ezistf  it  would  be 
ffood  policy  to  put  one  there."  . 

Pending  the  negotiation  at  Madrid,  in  the  winter  of  1805,  Bonaparte 
was  sounded  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Livingston, 
as  Minister  at  Paris,  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  in  case  of  a 
rupture  with  Spain.  The  American  Minister  was  explicitly  informed, 
that,  in  such  an  event,  the  French  Empercnr  would  not  douht  or  hesi" 
tate  to  take  part  with  Spain. 

The  American  negotiators,  satisfied  that  Spain,  supported  as  she 
was  by  France,  would  not  quietly  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  United 
States,  informed  the  President,  that  a  *'  successful  course  of  eveiitfl, 
and  an  imposing  attitude  and  decision  of  the  government  and  coon- 
try^"  could  alone  induce  her  to  comply  with  the  offered  terms. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  views  of  Bonaparte  or  his  Minister, 
in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  to  any  part  of  the  coun* 
try  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  supporting  those  of  Spain ;  certain 
it  is,  that  not  long  after  the  failure  of  this  negotiation,  a  certain  paper, 
in  the  hand  writing  of  Talleyrand,  but  not  signed  by  him,  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  American  Minister  at  Paris.  This  paper  declared, 
that  it  was  then  a  favorable  time  for  the  United  States  to  purchase  the 
Floridas  pf  Spain ;  that  the  same  could  probably  be  obtained ;  and 
that  the  French  Emperor  would  assist  the  United  States,  and  use  his 
influence  with  Spain,  to  induce  her  to >  part  with  them.  The  Ameri- 
can Minister  was  requested,  by  the  person  who  handed  him  this  pa- 
per, to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  and  intimated  that  some  further  com- 
munications might  be  made,  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  (he  object  sug- 
gested. Mr.  Armstrong  was  afterwards  informed,  in  the  same  indi- 
rect way,  that  in  order  to  ensure 'a  favorable  result,  the  United  States 
must  assume  a.  hostile  attitude  towards  Spain,  put  on  the  appearance 
of  enforcing  their  claims,  and  that  the  French  Emperor  would  second 
their  efforts,  and  secure  the  Floridas  by  purchase. 

These  singular  and  indirect  communications,  were  made  known  to 
the  American  Executive ;  and  it  required  but  Kttlr  acquaintance  with 
French  diplomacy,  to  apprehend  their  real  object 
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The  great  difference  between.the  Uoited  States  and  Spain,  with  res- 
pect to  the  limits  of  Louisiana,  and  the  result  of  the  negotiations  oh 
the  subject,  had  placed  the  former  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma.  The 
western  line,  as  claimed  by  Spain,  was  many  hundred  miles  east  of 
thai  ijisisted  upon  by  the  United  States ;  and  his  Catholic  Majesty 
totally  denied  the  right  of  the  latter,  to  any  part  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  American  Executive  could  not  tecede  with 
honor;  *and  to  enforce  the  claim,  by  a  hostile  occupatioaof  the  dis- 
pQted  territory,  would  have  brought  the  United  States  in  collision, 
not  only  with  Spain,  but  with  the  French  Emperor; 

This  important  and  interesting-  subject,  was  brought  before  Con- 
gress, at  the  commencement  of  its  session  in  December,  1806.    In  hii 
Message  of  the  6th  of  thatmonth,  secret  at  the  time,  but  since  made 
public,  the  President  officially,  informed  the  National  Legislature  of 
the  result  of  his  negotiations  with  Spain ;  and  declared,  that  her  con- 
duct, particularly  in  advancing  into  the  disputed  territory,  had  been 
such  as  to  authorise  the  inference,  that  her  aggressions  could  9nly  be 
repressed  by  force;  and  that  it  rested  with  Congress^ alone,  to  take  tiw 
necessary  measures  for  this  purpose.    The  President  also  declared, 
that  the  conduct  of  France,  and  the  part  she  might  take,  in  this  mis- 
understanding between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  was  too  iropor* 
taot  to  be  unconsidered.    That  although  «he  had  supported  the  latter, 
in  her  claim  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi ;  yet  that,  from  her 
silence  respecting  the  western  boundary,  it  might  be  inferred,  her 
opinion  was  against  Spain  in  that  quarter.    That  whatever  direetions 
the  French  Emperor  might  mean  to  give  to  these  differences,  he  had 
not  contemplated  an  actual  rupture ;  but,  there  were  reasons  for  be- 
lieving,  that  he  was  disposed  to  effect  a  settlement^  on  a  plan  analo- 
gous to  the  one. proposed  by  the  American  Ministers,  and  so  compre- 
hensive, as  to  remove  all  grounds  of  future  collision,  on  the  easternt 
as  well  as  western  side  of. the  Mississippi.     "The  present  crisis  in 
Europe,''  the  President  said,  "is  favorable  for  sach  a  settlement:  not 
a  moment  should  be  lost  in  availing  ourselves  of  it."     ^  Formal  war^*^ 
he  added,  "  is  not  necessary ;  and  it  is  not  probable  it  will  follow ; 
bat  the  protection  of  our  citizens,  the  spirit  and  honor  of  our  country 
require,  that  force  should  be  interposed  to  a  certain  degree ;  it  will 
probably  contribute  to  advance  4he  object  of'  peace.    But  the  course 
to  be  pursued  will  require  the  command  of  means^  which  it  belongs 
to  Congress  exclusively  to  yield  or  deny.    To  them  I  communicate 
every  fact  material  for  their  information,  and  the  documents  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves.     To  their  wbdom  then  I  look 
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for  the  course  I  am  to  pursue ;  and  I  will  pursue  with  sincere  zeal, 
that  which  they  shall  approve.^' 

The  real  object  of  this  Message  was,  to  obtain  an  appropriation  of 
money,  to  enable  the  President  to  purchase  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  including  that  part  claimed  to  be  embraced  in  the  Lonisi* 
ana  Treaty.  The  sum  pf  two  millions  of  dollars  wits,  after  much  *de* 
lay,  appropriated  by  Congress,  *'  towards  the  purchase  of  the  Flori- 
das."  Th^  Message  itself,  and  particularly  the  project  of  appropria- 
ting money  for  the  purchase  of  territory,  already  purchased  and  paid 
for,  created  long  and  violent  debates  in  Ck>ngre8s..  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  subject  was  under  deliberation  and  discussion 
many  weeks ;  and  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  application 
of  any  part  of  the  two  millions,  to  the  purchase  of  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Perdido,  but  without  success.  John 
Randolph,  one  of  the  Representatives  from  Virginia,  was  Chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee,  to  whom  the  Message  was  referred,  and  was 
▼iolently  opposed  to  the  appropriation  of  money,  for  the  purchase  of 
a  territory,  already  purchased  and  embraced  in  the  Louiiiiana  Treaty. 
It  was  in  the  debates  on  this  subject,  he  often  declared,  that,  on  his 
first  arrival  at  Washington,  he  was  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Uiat  "France  wanted  money,  and  must  have  it.'' 

It  was  said,  at  the  time  of  the  appropriation,  that  the  two  Floridaa 
eould  be  then  obtained  for  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  that 
France  was  to  have  two  millions  of  it,  for  a  debt  due  to  her  from 
Spain. 

Mr.  Bowdoin  was  sent  special  £nvoy  to.  Madrid,  to  conduct  the 
negotiation,  on  the  part  of  the  American  government  It  is  well 
known,  that  this  negotiation  entirely' failed ;  but  from  causes,  not  gen- 
eraUy  known.  •  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  one  of  his  letters,  found  in  his  gen- 
eral correspondence,  dLC.  lately  published,  clearly  intimates,  that  one 
cause  of  its  failure,  was,  the  delay  on  the  part  of  Congress,  in  making 
the  necessary  appropriations  ;*  in  consequence  of  which,  new  cii^ 
eumstances  had  changed  the  mind  of  the  other  party. 


•  The  Letter,  supposed  to  contain  this  intimation,  will  be  foond  in  the  4th  vol- 
ume of  JTefTerson's  Writings,  p.  150,  and  was  written  in  answer  to  one  addressed 
to  him,  by  J.  B.  Colvin,  enquiring  his  solution  of  the  question,  whether,  circim)- 
stances  do  not  sometimes  occur,  which  make  it  a  duty,  in  an  officer  in  high  trust, 
to  assnme  authorities  beyond  the  law?  In  answering  this  question,  in  the  affirm&- 
tive,  in  cases  of  necessity,  where  delay  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Jefferson,  among  other  cases,  to  elucidate  the  principle,  pats 
the  following,  real,  as  an  hifpctketical  cdse. 
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In  the  execution  of  his  trast,  Mr.  Bowdoin,  it  is  understood,  pro* 
eeeded  no  further  than  Paris ;  where  alone,  this  negotiation  was  to 
aasvme  m  shape,  which  could  ensure  its  success.  The  particular  facts 
eoDueeted  with  this  transaction,  as  well  as  the  motives,  which  led  to 
it,  together  with  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  special  mission,  fur* 
niih  Durterials  not  less  curious,  than  ample,  for  the  page  of  history. 
Pending  this  negotiation,  the  President  assumed  the  river  Sabine,  as 
the  western  limits,  and  instructed  Gen.  Wilkinson,  the  Commander 
of  the  American  troops,  to  keep  possession  of  the  territory  between 
that  river  and  the  Mississippi,  and  by  force,- if  necessary,  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  from  the  same.  Gen.  Wilkinson  was,  at  'the  satee  time 
directed,  ta  leave  the.  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  t»  statu  quOf 
unless  the  City  of  New  Orleans  should  be  in  danger ;  but,  in  no  eventf 

« 

wuhe  to  take. possession  of  any  part,  east  of  Pearl  river. 

The  Spanish  troope  having  moved  east  of  the  Sabine,  actdal  hos« 
tifides  were  expected.  The  Spanish  Governor,  however,  and  Gen. 
Wilkinson,  near  the  close  of  1906,  came  to  an  amicable  arrangement, 
and  agreed  upon  the  Sabine,  as* a  temporary  western  line,,  and  the 
Spanish  force  retired  west  of  that  river. 

In  this  situation  the  business  remained,  during  die  great  struggle 
between  the  French  Emperor  and  the  people  of  Spain,  without  any 
material  act  of  either  party.  During  this  struggle,  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican Colonies  were  necessarily  left,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  number  of  persons,  styling  themselves  the  Repre- 
lentatives  of  the  people  of  West  Florida,  met,  in  Convqntion,  at 
Baton  Rouge,  on  the  26th  of  September  1810,  and  declared  them- 


"  Farther  to  exemplify  the  principle,  I  will  state  an  kfpoihetical  cote.  Suppose 
it  bad  been  made  knowD  to  the  Executive  of  the  tlDioD,  in  the  Autfimn  of  1805, 
that  we  might  have  the  Floridas  for  a  reasonable  sum,  that  that  sum  had  not  been 
m  sppiopriaied  by  law,  bat  that  Congress  were  to  meet  within  three  weeks,  and 
flight  appropriate  it*  on  the  Jirst  or  second  day  of  their  session,  ooght  be,  for  se 
great  an  advantage  to  his  country,  to  have  risqaed  himself,  by  transcending  the 
liw  and  making  the'purchase  1  The  public  advantage  offered,  in  this  supposed 
esse,  was,  indeed,  immense ;  but  a  reverence  for  law,  and  the  probability,  that 
tbe  adfantage  might  still  be  legally  accomplished,  by  a  delay  of  only  three  weeks, 
vcre  powerfnl  reasons,  against  hazarding  the  act.  Bnt  suppose  it  foreseen,  that 
a  John  Randolph  would  fipd  means  lo  prptract  the  proceedings  on  it  by  CongTess^ 
aatilthe  ensuing  spring,  by  which  time  new  circumstances  should  change  the  mind 
of  the  other  party.  Ought  the  Executive,  in  that  case,  and  with  that  fore  knowledge 
iDkaTe  secured  the  good  to  his  country,  and  to  have  trusted  to  their  justice,  fot  the 
ttiBSgression  of  the  law  ?  I  think  he  ought,  and  that  tbe  act  would  have  been  ap> 
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selves  **  a  free  and  independent  state ;"  and  transmitted  thif  Declara- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  And,  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 
toher  following,  this  Convention  addressed  a  lettier  to  the  Americaa 
Secretary,  through  the  Governor  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  request- 
ing to  be  acknowledged  and  protected  by  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  and  among  other  considerations  suggested,  in  order  to  in- 
dace  the  American  government  to  do  this,  the  Convention  stated  that 
**  the  Emperor  of  France  has  invited  the  Spanish  Americans  to  declare 
their  independence,  rather  than  remain  in  subjection  to  the  old  Spanish 
government;  therefore,*'  the  Convention  added,  ** an  acknowledgment 
of*  our  independence,  by  the  United  States,  could  not  be  complained 
of  by  France^  or  involve  the  American  government^  in  any  contest 
with  that  power  r* 

The  people  of  West  Florida,  it  seems,  entertained  .the  idea,  Uiat 
the  American  government  had  delayed  taking  possession  of  the  coun- 
try claimed  under  the  Louisiana  treaty,  through  fear  of  coming  into 
collision  with  Bonaparte ;  and  to  remove  those  fearS,  communicated 
the  information  above  mentioned. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  of  the  people  of  West  Florida, 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  (Mr.  Madison,)  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1810,  issued  a  proclamation  and  order,  for  the  possession  of 
West  Florida,  so  far  as  claimed  by  the  United  States.  This  produced 
a  remonstrance  from  the  British  Charge  d^AfTaires,  then  at  Washington. 

In' addition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  the  American 
ExeculivQ,  also,  received  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  Governor  of  West 
Florida  (Folch,)  dated  the  2d  day  of  December,  1810,  expressing  a  de- 
sire to  deliver  up  the  country  to  the  United  States,  and  requesting  the 
appointment  of  some  person  to  treat,  about  the  delivery  of  the  same. 

These  papers,  with  some  others  on  the  same  subject,  were  coromn- 
nicated  to  Congress,  by  a  confidentiar  message,  on  the  3d  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1811.  '* Taking  into  view,^'  says  the  President,  "the  time  of 
these  several  communications,  the  posture  of  things,  with  which  they 
are  connected,  the  intimate  relations  of  the  country  adjoining' the  Uni- 
ted States  eastward  of  the  river  Perdido,  to  their  security,  and  the 
peculiar  interest  they  have,  in  its  security,  I  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  the  seasonable ness  of  a  declaration,  that  the 
United  States  could  not  ftee,  without  serious  inquietude,  any  part  of 
a  neighboring  territory,  in  which  they  have  so  deep  and  just  a  con- 
cern, pass  from  the  hands  of  Spain,  into  those  of  any  foreign  power. 

I  recommend  to  their  consideration,  also,  the  expediency  of  author-* 
izing  the  Executive  to  take  temporary  possession  of  the  said  tenrito-> 
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i7,inpQnniaiice  of  arraogemente  which  miy  be  desired  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities,  and  making  provision  for  the  government  of  the  same.'* 
CoBgress,  soon  after,  msde  the  declaration  required,  and  also,  passed 
aaact,  aathorizing  the  President,  to  take  possession  and  occupy  all  or 
sDjpart  of  the  territory,  **  in  case  any  arrangement  has  been,  or  shall 
be  made,  with  the  local  authority  of  the  said  territory,  for  delivering 
op  the  possession  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  United 
States;  or,  in  the  event  of  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  said  tecritory  or 
any  part  thereof,  by  any  foreign  government."  For  this  purpose,  he 
was  empowered  to  employ  any  part  of  the  military  and  navsl  force  of 
the  United  States ;  and  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  he  was 
•lae  authorized  to  establish  a  temporary  government,  in  the  territory 
thus  occupied.  The  President  appointed  Gen.  George  Matthews,  and 
Col.  John  McKee,' jointly  and  severally,  Agents  or  Commissioners,  to 
carry  this  act  into  effect.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  West  Flon* 
ids,  Ijrtng  east  of  the  Perdtdof  they  were  directed,  in  case  Governor 
Foleh,  and  the  local  authority,  then  existing,  should  be  inclined  to  sur^ 
reader  the  same  in  an  amicable  manner,  to  accept  it,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States ;  and  to  stipulate  for  its  redelivery,  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, to  the  lawful  Sovereign,  in  case  such  a  stipulation  should  be  re- 
quired ;  and  in  case  Governor  Folch  should  pertinaciously  insist,  that 
the  stipulation,  for  the  redelivery  of  the  territory,  should  include  that 
portion,  which  was  situated  loest  of  the  Perdido,  the  Commissioners, 
hi  yielding  to  such  demand,  were  only  to  use  general  words,  thst 
night,  by  implication,  comprehend  that  part  of  the  territory,  but  with- 
oat  impairing  or  afllecting  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  same. 
In  cise  such  amicable  surrender  should  not  be  made,  yet  if  '*  there 
should  be  reason,  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  an  existing  design,  in 
any  foreign  power,  to  occupy  the  country,"  they  were  to  make  use 
of  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  to  pre-occupy 
the  sasie.  With,  regard  to  .East  Florida,  they  were  to  accept  an  am- 
icable surrender  of  it,  by  the  local  authority,  and,  *'  in  case  of  the  ac- 
tnal  appearance  of  an  attempt  tor  take  possession,  by  a  foreign  power," 
they  were  to  pursue  the  same  effective  measures  for  the  occupation  of 
it,  u  in  the  cUse  of  West  Florida. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  East  Florida,  were  willingt 
and  agreed  to  surrender  the  country  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
local  authority  refused ;  and  General  Matthews,  employed  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  to  take  possession  of  it,  by  force.  His  conduct  in  this 
respect  was  disavowed  by  the  President,  his  powers  revoked,  and  the 
eomtTf  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards. 
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The  amiexfttioD  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  Stetes,  had  long  been 
a  favorite  object  of  the  Stale  of  Georgia. 

One  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  that  State*  to  the  articles  of 
Confederation,  in  ITTS*  was^  that  the  Floridas  should  have  the  right 
of  acceding  to  the  Confederacy.  This  territory  afforded  a  safe  |isy- 
Inm  for  fogitiye  slaves,  and  the  people  of  Georgia  urged  the  posses- 
sion, of  it  by  the  natipnal  authority.  This  subject  was  again  brought 
before  Congress,  by  a  men^ber-  from  that  State,  on  the  19th  of  June 
1812,  the  day  after  the  declaration  of  war,  against  Great  Britain. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  Committee  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  the  President  to  occupy 
East  and  West  Florida  without  delay ;  and  a  Bill  soon  after  passed 
the  Houst,  70  to  48,  empowering  the  President  to  take  possession  of 
both  the  Floridas.  This  Bill  was  negatived  by  the  Senate.  Early  the 
next  session,  however,  a  similar  Bill  passed  the  Senate ;  and  although 
supported  by  a  memorial  from  the  Legislstpre  of  Georgia,  urging 
Congress  to  take  immediate  possessioa  of  East  Florida  as  well  as 
that  portion  of  West  Florida,  purchased  from  France ;  yet  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  was  so  amended,  as  only  to  embrace  the 
tract  of  country  lying  south  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  west  of 
the  Perdido,  and  in  this  shape  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature* 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1811,  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  au- 
thorized to  form,  for  themselves,  a  constitution,  and  to  become  a  part 
of  the  union.  The  new  State  was  bounded  west  by  the  river  Sabine 
from  its  mouth  to  th^  thirty  second  degree  of  latitude,  and  from 
thence  due  north  to  the  northernmost  part  of  the  thirty  third  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  east,  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Iberville, 
the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.- 

The  inhabitants  living  within  these  limits,  were  admitte,d  into  the 
union,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1812,  and  on  the  14th.  of  the  same 
month,  the  territory  west  of  the  eastern  branch  of  Pearl  river,  up  to 
latitude  thirty  one  degrees,  was  annexed  to  the  new  State,  which  was 
called  Louisiana.  This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  article  in  the 
Treaty  of  cession,  declaring,  *'  Tha(  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  should  be  incorporated  into  the  union  of  the  United  States, 
and  admitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  This  article,  it 
will  be  remembered,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
ever  agitated  in  this  country,  whether  the  Executive  or  even  Congress 
had  constitutional  power  to  admit  a  foreign  territory  and  ite  inhabit- 
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tntiv  iBto  the  vnioii!  Mr.  Jefferson  was  decidedly  of  opinioOy  that 
thu'coold  not  be  done  without  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  written  as  early  as  Augusty 
1803t  And  found  among  his  writings  lately  published,  he  is  explicit 
00  this  qaestion.  After  stating  that  the  Treaty  must  be  laid  before 
both  houses  of  Congress,  who,  he  presumed  would  ratify  and  pay  for 
the  territory  therein  acquired,  he  adds,  **  But,  I  suppose,  they  must 
^D  appeal  to  the  naiioth  for  an  additional  article  to  the  constitution* 
tpproYing  and  confirming  an  act,  which  the  nation  had  not  previously 
aothorized.  The  constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding 
foreign  territory,  sdll  less  for  incorporating/oret^  nations  into  our 
union." 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  then  attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  he  goes  so  far,  aa  to  send  him  the  form  of  an  ainend* 
ment  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  '*  Louisiana,  as  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  is  made  part  of  the  United  States,*'  d&c 
widi  the  exception,  however,  of  that  portion,  l3ring  north  of  an  east 
and  west  line  drawn  through  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  river,  out  of 
which  no  new  State  was  to  be  established,  nor  any  grants  of  land 
fflad^  other  than  to  Indians,  in  exchange  for  equivalent  portions  of 
land  occupied  by  them,  until  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  should 
be  made  for  that  purpose.  To  his  particular  friend  Wilson  C.  Nich* 
olas,  he  afterwards,  on  thp  same  subject  says,  *'  Whatever  Congress 
ihall  think  it  necessary  to  do,  should  be  done  with  as  little  debate  as 
possible,  and  particularly  as  to  the  constitutional  difficulty^  I  am 
aware  of  the  force  of  the  observations  you  make  on  the  power  give.n 
bj  the  constitution  to  Congress,  to  admit  new  States' into  the  union, 
without  restraining  the.  subject  to  the  territory  then  constituting  the 
Daited  States.  But  when  I  considered  that  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  are  precisely  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  that  the  consUtutfon 
expressly  declares  itself  to  be  made,  for  the  United  States,  I  cannot 
help  believing  the  intention  was,  to  permit  Congress  to  admit  into  the 
anion,  new  States-,  which  should  be  formed  out  of  the  territory,  for 
which  and  under  whose  authority  alone  they  were  then  acting." 

^I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant,  that  they  might  receive  England,' 
Ireland,  Holland,  d&c. ;  which  would-be  the  case,  on  your  construc- 
tion.'* Mr.  Jefferson  adds,  *'  If,  however,  our  friends  shall  think 
differently,  certainly  I  shall  acquiesce  with  satisfaction ;  confiding 
that  the  good  sense  of  our  country  will  correct  the  evil  of  construe- 

tion,  when  it  shall  produce,  ill  effects." 
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When  the  Treaty  was  aubmitted  to  the  House  of  Represenlatifei^ 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  carried  into  effect,  the  question  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  that  part  which  stipulated  for  the  admission  of  the 
country  into  the  union*  was  made  and  warmly  debated.  The  opponents 
of  this  part  of  the  Treaty,  agreed,  that  foreign  territory  might  be  ae» 
quired  either  by  conquest  or  purchase^  and  held  as  a  colony  or  pro?* 
inee;  but  could  not  be  admitted' into  the  union,  without  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  In  support  of  this,  they  urged  that  th« 
gOTernment  of  this  country  was  formed  by  a  umon  of  Slates,  and 
the  people  had  declared,  that  the  constitution  was  established,  **  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  United  States/'  That  the  United 
States  here  mentioned  could  not  be  mist^l^en.  They  were  the  States 
then  in  existence,  or  such  other  new  IBtates,  as  should  be  formed 
within  the  ^en  limits  of  the  union,  conformable  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  Every  measure,  therefore,  they  said,  which  tends  to 
infringe  the  present  union  of  the  States  here  described,  was  a  TioUu> 
tion  of  the  first  sentiment  expressed  in  the  constitution'  The  Incor- 
poration of  a  foreign  territory  into  the  union,  so  far  from  tending  to 
preserve  the  union,  was  a  direct  inroad  upon  it ;  it  destroyed  the 
perfect  union  contemplated  between  the  original  parties  by  interpoe- 
ing  an  alien  and  a  stranger,  to  share  the  powers  of  government  wiih 
them. 

Pressed  by  arguments  of  this  kind,  and  by  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  some  of  those,  who  were  in  favor  of  carrying  the  Treaty 
into  effect,  took  a  middle  course,  and  said,  that  the  Treaty  merely 
MHpulatedi  that  the  inhabitants,  of  the  ceded  territory,  should  be  here- 
after incorporated  into  the  union,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
oansUtution,  That  by  tailing  possession  of  the  country  under  the 
Treaty,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow,  that  it  must  be  admitted  into  the 
union;  that  this  question  was  to  be  decided  hereafter;  and  the  terri- 
tory would  not  be  admitted  into  the  union;  unless  warranted  by  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  was  said,  that  there  was  no  difference,*  in  prin- 
ciple, between  a  direct  incorporation,  by  the  express*  words  of  a 
Treaty  and  a  stipulation,  that  such  an  incorporation  should  take 
place ;  because,  if  the  faith  of  the  nation  was  pledged  in  the  latter 
case,  the  incorporation  must  take  place ;  and  that  it  was  of  no  conee- 
quenee,  Whether  the  Treaty  gave  the  incorporation,  or  produced  the 
laws,  which  gave- it;  that  in  both  cases,  the  Treaty  produced  the 
effect ;  and  that  the  quefstion  returned,  whether  there  exists,  qnder 
the  constitutiony  a  power  ,to  incorporate  a  foreign  nation,  or  peo- 
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pl€,  into  the  nniont  either  by  a  Treaty,  or  by  a  lav!  Such  a  slip- 
abftion,  therefore,  Uiey  said,  created  no  obligation,  and  was  roid* 
Mr.  Jeflerson  yielded  his  opinion  on  this  important  subject,  to  that 
of  the  party  which  placed  him  in  power,  and  did  not  interpose  hit 
coDstitutional  tqIo.  In  18t2»  as  before  stated,  a  part  of  this  territory 
wu  admitted  into' the  union,  but  without  an  amendment  of  the  con* 
stitdtion;  not,  however,  without  opposition.  In  the  House  of  Rep* 
reientatiTes,  the  Totes  were  79  to  23,  and  the  opposition  arose  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  on  constitutional  grounds. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  were  agreed  in 
ihe  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  the  new  territory,  and  therefore 
quietly  acquiesced  in  hairing  it  incorporated  into  the  union,  without 
their  express  assent,  by  an  amendment  of  the  great  national  compact. 
Few,  however,  it  is  believed,  will  agree  to  admit  this,  as  a  conclusive 
precedent  in  all  cases  which  may  arise  hereafter ;  and  yet,  if  the 
President  and  Senate,  or  Congress  had  the  constitutional  power  to 
bind  the  nation  in  this  case,  they  must  have  it  in  all ;  and,  can,  here- 
after, on  the  same  principle,  admit  Texas,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Japau, 
and  as  Mr.  Jefierson  supposes,  even  England,  Irelakid,  and  HoUand, 
to  be  a  part  of  the  onion. 

May  the  people  of  the  United  States  never  have  reason  to  regret, 
that  the  national  will,  on  this  important  question,  was  not  expressed 
in  a  constitutional  way.  History  too  truly  teaches  us,  that  the  illegal 
•r  uneonstitational  exercise  of  power,  in  the  best  of  times,  for  the  real 
benefit  of  the  people,  with  their  silent  acquiescence,  has  hardly  ever 
fiukd  to  be  resorted  to,  as  a  precedent,  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  oilen, 
for  the  worst  of  purposes;  and  who  will  venture  to.prediqt,  that. the 
fotare  annals  of  thia  country  will  prove,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  formed  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

The  subjects  in  dispute  between  the  United  Suites  and  Spain  re- 
mained unsettled,  until  the  22d  day  of  February,  1819,  when  fortn* 
aately  for  the  United  States,  they  were  brought  to  ai  close  by  an  amica^ 
ble  arrangement.  His  Catholic  Majesty,  at  last,  agreed  to  cede  to  the 
Halted  States,  all  the  territory  belonging  to  him,  eastward  of  the  Mis* 
iiialppi,  known  by  the*  name  of  East  and  West  Florida. '  In  consider* 
atioo>  of  this  cession,  the  United  States  relinquished  the  claim  for 
Spanish  spoliations,  and  stipulated  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  sane, 
to  their  own  eitisiens,  to  an  amount  nitt  exceeding  five*  millions  of  doki 
btft.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  territories,  its  value  was, 
ii  a  great  measure,  lost  to  the  parent  country.  It  was  valuable  to  the 
United  Steles,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  their  own  terri* 
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toijt  but  from  its  local  sitnation,  affording  a  near  and  safe  asylmn  for 
their  ships,  in  the  West  India  seas.  In  additioD  to  this,  the  United 
States  are  now  secure  against  its  occupation,  by  any  foreigm  power, 
disposed,  by  acquiring  it,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

The  settlement  of  limits  between  Louisiana  and  the  Spanirii  terri- 
tories  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  was  no  less  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  both  countries. 

The  parties,  however,  differed  so  widely  on  this  subject,  that  a  satis- 
factory issue  seemed,  for  a  long  time,  scarcely  possible.  The  country 
in  dispute,  extended  many  hundred  miles  east  snd  west,  and  nearly 
one  thousand  north  and  south.  While  the  American  Executive  claim- 
ed to  the  Rio  Bravo  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  his  Catholic  Migesty 
insisted  upon  a  line  east  of  the  river  3abine,  running  north  to  the  Red 
river,  and  from  a  point  on  this  river,  east  of  the  source  of  the  Sabine, 
running  north  or  north  w;e8t  to  the  Missouri,  leaving  thesonrces  of  the 
great  rivers  falling  into  the  Misrissippi,  from  the  west,  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Spanish  possessions.  To  this  line  the  American  government 
refused  to  yield,  and  a  long  and  rather  angry  correspondence  followed, 
between  the  Spanish  Minister,  Don  Onis,  and  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary 
of  State,  without  any  prospect  of  a  favorable  issue. 

The  instructions  of  the  former,  however,  were  aAerwards.  varied, 
and  the  aid  of  France,  then  restored  to  the  Bourbons,  was  solicited  by 
Spain,  in-  th^  settlement  of  this  controversy. 

The  French  Minister  at  .Washington,  M.  Hyde  de  Neiiville,  by  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  acted  as  a  mediator.  Under  the  new  instme- 
tions,  and  the  friendly  mediation  of  the  French  Minister,  the  negotia- 
tion was  renewed,  at  Washington,  in  the  winter  of  1819,  and  finally 
ended  in  a  cession  of  both  the  Floridas,  and  a  settlement  of  western 
limits. 

An  historical  view  of  this  important  negotiation,  does  not  fall  within 
our  design ;  we  would  observe,  however,  that  great  difficulties  arose, 
with  respect  to  a  point,  on  the  Red  river,  from  which  the  line  should 
run  north ;  and'  xntJiy  propositions  were  made  on  both  sides,  and,  at 
last,  a  point  one  hundred  degrees  in  longitude  west  from  London,  and 
twenty  three  from  the  city  of  Washington,  was  fixed  upon.  From  this 
point  the  line  was  to  run  due  north  to  the  river  Arkansas,  and  up  that 
river  to  its  source  in  latitude  forty  two  degrees.  The  direction  of  the 
line,  from  the  source  of  the  Arkansas,  produced  another  serious  diffi- 
culty. The  Spanish  Minister  at  first  insisted,  that  it  should  go  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  those  mountains  should  be  the  western 
limits;  and  when  the  American  negotiator  refused  to  accede  to  thte. 


he  nrgedy  that  the  line  should  run  to  Clark's  river,  beyond  the  Rocky 
MoontainSv  and  by  tljat  river,  to  the  Columbia,  into  which  it  empties, 
sod  thence  down  the  Cohimbia  to  the  Ocean.  This  proposition,  how- 
ever, was  rejected ;  and  a  line  direct,  from  the  source  of  the  Arkansas^ 
orlaL  42S  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  ultimately  agreed  upon. 

And  we  would  also  observe,  that  although  Mr..  Adams  was  the  ne- 
gotiator on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  blamed  by 
some  for  yielding  too  much,  at  the  west,  the  President  and  the  Cabi- 
net were  consulted  in  the  vari/)U8  stages  of  the  negotiation,  and,  as 
to  some  parts  of  the  western  limits,  they  overruled  the  American  ne- 
(otiator. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GoloDial  Policy  of  Great  Britain— AmouDt  of  Exports  and  Imports  prior  to  the 
Bevolmkni-^oBimeroe  interrupted  daring. the  war  of  the  Revolntion-^Elx- 
peMfa  of  that  war^Amonnt  of  Public  Debt  in  1783— Requisitions  upon  the 
States,  for  provision  for  the  payment  of  it,  not  complied  with— -Its  depreciation — 
Exports  to  and  Imports  from  Great  Britain,  from  1784  to  1790— Distressed  slate 
of  the  country,  doring  this  period — Meeting  of  Commissioners  at  Annapolis,  in 
1786 — Adoption* of  the  new  Constitution,  and  the  organization' of  the  Gk>verti- 
ment  under  it,  in  1789. 

While  in  a  colonial  state,  the  European  commerce  of  the  Americans 
was  confined  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
which  lies  south  of  C^pe  Finisterre. 

The  great  staples  of  the  colonies,  could  only  be  carried  to  the  parent 
state,  and  all  the  imports  from  Europe  came  through  the  same  chan- 
nel. The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  colonies,  now  the  United 
States,  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  with  1774,  were  £2,732,036 
sterling,  and  the  imports  from  the  same,  £1,752,142.|* 

The  colonial  policy  of  the  parent  state,  was  not  confined  to  the  ex- 
ternal commerce,  but  extended  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the  colonies. 

The  colonists  were  entirely  prohibited  from  carrying  on,  some  kinds 
of  manufactures,  and  in  others,  were  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  those  of  a  similar  kind,  in  the  mother  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  therefore,  the 
Americans  were  without  external  commerce,  or  internal  resources ; 
and  during  the  long  conflict,  which  followed,  they  were  compelled  to 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  themselves,  for  supplies,  not  only  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  but  of  those  common  and  necessary  articles  of 
consumption,  previously  obtained  from  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere. 
Those  articles,  which  their  soil  would  not  produce,  or  which  they  were 
unable  to  make  themselves,  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  at  great  risk 
and  expense,  from  other  countries,  or  be  content  without  them.  En- 
couragement was  given  to  all  the  necessary  manufactures,  and  the  zeal, 
ingenuity  find  industry  of  the  people  supplied  the  place  of  a  foreign 
market. 

At  the  peace  of  1783,  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  their  commercial,  as  well  as  political  situation  was  new, 

and  attended  with  many  difficulties.     During  a  contest  of  more  than 

_ 

•  Acheson's  Collections,  Ac.  pp.  ^,  67. 
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ttveoLjean,  their  comnierce  was  annihilated,  their  thipptng  nearly 
destroyed,  public  credit  impaired,  and  a  vast  debt  accumulated,  la 
addition  to  this,  thd  general  government  was  not  calculated  to  repair 
dicse  losaes,  restore  public  credit,  or  to  bring  into  active  operation, 
the  energies  and  resources  of  the  nation.  The  whole  expense  of  the 
var,  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  &ve  miHions  of  dollars.* 
iboat  one  half  of  this  expense  ifas  paid  by  taxes,  levied  and  collected 
dsriag  the  war,  and  the  residue  remained  a  debt,  due  from  the  United 
States,  or  the  individual  states,  on  tlie  return  of  peace. 

In  April,  1783,  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  (exclusive  of  the  State 
debts,  which  exceeded  twenty  millions,)  was  estimated  at  $452,000,375f 
and  the  annual  interest,  at  •%41&»0&6.  No  funds  had,  at  this  time, 
been  provided  for  the  payment,  either  of  the  interest  or  principal  of 
this  debt.  It  now  became  necessary  for  Congress  to  provide  perma- 
nent funds,  for  this  purpose. 

•  The  whole  expense  of  the  Revolmionary  war  cannot  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tamtjr.  The  following  estimate  was  made  out  by  Mr.  Nonrse,  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  in  1790. 

"General  abstract  of  the  ahnaal  estimates,  and  abstract  statements  of  the  total 
anunmt  of  the  expenditures  and  advanbes,  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  estimated  amount  of  the  expenditures  of 

j!j|[j|g|is,  inspeeie, 990,064,666  66^0ths. 

17T7  "  "  .                                     .  24,986;646  85  " 

1778  "  " 24,289,438  26  " 

1779  **  " 10,794,620  65  " 

1780  "  " 3,000,000  00  ** 

1781  "  " 1,942,465  30  " 

1782  "".....        .  3,632,74585  *• 

1783  "  " 3,226,583  43  " 

To  Nor.  1st,  1784  "  "      . 548,525  08  »• 

Forming  an  amount  total  of $92|485|693  15    ** 

''The  foregoing  estimates  being  confined  to  actual  Treasury  payments,  are  ex- 
elsave  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  which  were  incurred,  at  various  periods, 
for  the  support  of  the  late  war,'and  should  be  taken  into  a  general  view  of  the  ex- 
pense thereof,  viz. 
"Armydebt,  upon  commissioners' certificates,  ^1 1,080,576    l-90th. 

'For  snppUes  furnished  by  the  citizens  of  the  several 
states,  and  for  which  certificates  were  issued  by  the 

commissioners, 3,723,625  90   '* 

For  supplies  furnished  in  the  quarter-master,  commis- 
sary, hospita],  clothing  and  marine  department,  1,169,170    5    "^ 
'For  soppUes,  on  accounts  settled  at  the  Treasury,  and  for 
which  certificates  were  issued  by  the  Register,  744,638  49    " 

•16,708,009  75    " 
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It  had  been  foreseen  by  many,  that  this  could  not  be  done«  unless 
Congress  had  power  to  r4>gulate  the  general  commerce  of  the  country t 
or,  at  least,  were  authorized  to  levy  duties  on  imports.  This  power, 
by  the  articles  of  confederation,  had  been  reserved  to  the  States  res- 
pectively. Congress  could  oi/ly  recommend  to  the  States,  the  pro- 
priety and  necesillty  of  granting  them  this  power,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Union.  As  early  as  February,  1781,  that  body  declared  to  the 
States,  *^  as  indispensably  necessary,  that  they  vest  a  power  in  Con- 
gress to  levy,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  at  the  time  and  place  of  importation,  upon  all  goods,  wares 
and  merchandize  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture,  which  may  be 
imported  into  any 'of  the  said  States,  from  any  foreign  port,  island  or 
plantation,'aAer  the  first  day  of  May,  1781,"  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain articles.  They  also,  at  the  same  time,  resolved,  *'  that  the*  monies 
arising  from  the  said  duiies,  be  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  debts  already  contracted,  or  which  may 
be  contracted,  on  the  faith  of  the  United  States,  for  supporting  the 
war;  and  that  the  said  duties  be  continued,  until  the  said  debts  be 
fully  and  finally  discharged."    The  journals  of  the  old  Congress  show, 

"  The  foreign  expend itares,  civil,  military,  naval,  and  contingen- 
cies, amoant,  by  computation,  to $5,000,000 

"  The  expenditares  of  the  several  states,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  cannot  be  stated  with 
any  degree  of  certainly,  because  the  accounts  thereof  remain  to 
be  settled.  But  as  the  United  States  have  granted  certain  sums 
for  the  relief  of  the  several  states,  to  be  funded  by  the  general 
govermnent,  therefore,  estimate  the  total  amount  of  said  as- 
sumption,   91,000,000 

"Estimated  expense  of  the  late  war,  in  specie,      .  $135,193,703 

The  advances  made  from  the  Treasury,  were  principally  in  a  paper  medium, 
called  continental  money,  and  which  itf  a  short  time  depreciated,  the  specie  value 
of  which  is  given  in  the  foregoing  estimate.  The  advances  made  at  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  in  continental  money,  in  old  and  new  emissions,  are  estima- 
ted as  follows,  viz. 

Old  EmiMion.  New  Emlasimi. 


In  1776 

.  $20,064,666  66-90ths. 

' 

1777 

26,426,333  1  " 

1778 

66,965.269  34  " 

1779   . 

.   .   149,703,856  77  " 

1780 

82,908,320  47  " 

$891,236  80.90ths. 

1781 

11,408,095  00  " 

1,179.249  00  " 

« 

$357,476,541  45  '* 

$2,070,485  80  " 
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that  the  power,  thus  required  of  the  States,  was  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  members  of  that  body,  sufficiently  extensiv^;  but  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  the  general  power  of  regulating  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  laying  duties  on 
imports.  A  substitute  was  therefore  proposed,  couched  in  more  gen- 
eral terms,  declaring  it  to  be  *'  indispensably  necessary,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  Congress  assembled,  should  be  vested  with  a  right  of 
raperitttending  the  commercial  regulations  of  every  ^tate ;  that  none 
ma^r  take  place,  that  shall  be  partial^  or* contrary  to  the  common  in- 
terest ;  and  that  they  should  be  Tested  with  the  exclusive  right  of 
laying  duUee  on  all  imported  articles."  This  substitute  was  nega- 
lired,  and  the  resolution,  which  passed,  was  not  adopted  by  the  States. 

On  the  18Ui  of  April,  1783,  Congress  again  urged  the  States,  in  the 
most  pressing  manner,  to  establish  peripanent  funds  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  Union.  For  this  purpose,  they  declared  it,  **as 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  public  credit,  and  the 
ponctaal  discharge  of  the  public  debts,  to  invest  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  with  a  power  to  levy,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  the  following  duties  upon  goods  imported  into  the  said  States, 
from  any  foreign  port,  island  or  plantation, 

'*  Upon  all  rum,  of  Jamaica  proof,  per  gall.  4-OOths  of  a  dollar. 

—  all  other  spiritous  liquors, 
-*-    Madeira  wine,      •    • 

—  all  other  wines,    ... 

—  common  Bohea  tea  per  lb. 

—  all  other  teas, 

—  pepper,    ..... 

—  brown  sugar, 

—  loaf  sugar,       .... 

—  all  other  sugars,        •        .        .    , 
-<-    molasses,  per  gall.     . 

—  cocoa  and  coffee, 
and  upon  all  other  goods,  a  duty  of'  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  at  time 
ud  place  of  importation ;  with  a  proviso,  that  none  of  said  duties 
should  be  applied  to  any  other  purposCi  than  the  discharge  of  the  in- 
terest and  principal  of  the  debts  contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  United 
States,  for  siipporting'the  war,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the  16th 
of  December  last,  nor  be  continued  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty  five 
years.*'  It  was  calculated,  that  the  proposed  duties  would  produce 
aaamioal  sum  of  $916,956.  As  this  would  fall  short  of  paying  the 
umaal  interest  of  the  debt,  a  million  and  a  half  o£  dollars,  Congress 
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recommended  to  the  States,  <*  to  establish,  for  a  time  limited  to  twenty 
five  years,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  discharge  of  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt,  substantial  and  effectual  revenues,  of  such  a  nature, 
as  they  may  judge  convenient,  for  supplying  their  respective  propor- 
tions of  $1,600,000  annually,  exclusive  of  the  aforementioned  duties.*' 

This  system  was  not  to  take  effect  until  acceded  to  by  all  theStateot 
bu(  when  adopted  by  all,  was  to  be  a  mutual'  compact^  irrevocable  by 
one  or  more,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  who)e,  or  a  majority  of 
the  United  States  in  Ck>ngress  ai^embled.  To  induce  its  adoption,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  several  States,  by  Congress,  in  an  able  address, 
in  which  they  urged,  in  most  forcible  language,  the  justice,  as  well  as 
propriety,  of  making  provision,  for  the  payment,  at  least,  of  the  in« 
terest  of  a  debt,  which  was  the  price  of  their  Independence.* 

This  financial  system,  however,  was  not  adopted  by  the  States,  in 
such  a.  manner,  as  to  go  into  operation ;  and  Congress  had  no  means 
of  paying  either  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  debt,  but  by  requisi- 
tions upon  the  States ;  and  various  causes  combined,  to  prevent  a  com- 
pliance with  these  requisitions. 

Before  the  adoption  of,  the  present  constitution,  and  the  regular  es- 
tablishment of  custom  houses,  under  the  general  government ;  there 
were  no  data,  from  which  an  accurate  calculation  could  be  made,  of  the 
general  trade  of  the  United  States ;  much  less,  of  that  with  particn- 
lar  countries.  On  the  return  of  peace,  the  American  trade  was  re- 
newed with  Great  Britain ;  and  the  following  account,  from  the  En- 
glish custom  house  books,  shews  the  trade  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  from  1784  to  1790,  in  sterling  money. 

Tean.  Imports.  Expoitik 

1784  £749,345        .        .        £3,679,467 

1785  .  .  893,594  .  .  %308,023 

1786  .  .  843,119  .  ,  1,603,465 

1787  .  .'  893,637  .  .  5J,009,111 

1788  .  1,023,789  .  .  1,886,142 

1789  .  .  1,050,198  2,525,298 
.   1790  .  .  1,191,071  .  3,431,778 

During  the  two  first  years  after  the  war,  goods  imported  from  Eng- 
land, amounted  to  nearly  six  millions  sterling.  As  the  valqe  here  sta- 
ted is  the  official  value,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  real,  the 
amount  of  imports  from  England  into  the  United  States  in  1784,  must 


•  This  address  was  drawn  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Bfr.  Ellsworth,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Madison. 
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htre  been  about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  the  foUo  wing  fear 
tboot  twelre  millions,  making  in  those  two  years,  aboot  thirty  millr 
ions;  while  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  England,  during  the 
nine  time,  were  only  between  eight  andnine  millions.  This  vast  in- 
ihiz  of  goods  soon  drained  the  United  States  of  a  great  part  of  the 
specie,  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  war«  Congress,  therefore,  in 
f  tin  made  requisitions  upon  the  States,  to  fill  the  public  treasury. 
The  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
the  want  of  regular  markets  for  its  produce,-  the  burden  to  which  the 
Stttes  were  subjected,  in  making  provision  for  the  payment  of  their 
own  particular  debts,  the  want  of  uniform  commerical  regulations,  and 
t  jealousy  which  began  to  exist  among  the  States,  combined,  to  retard 
teempliance  with  these  requisitions.*  The  interest  of  Ihe  debt  was, 
therefore,  unpaid,  public  credit  gone,  the  debt  itself  considered  of 
little  value,  and  was  sold,  at  length,  by  many  of  its  original  holdeis, 
for  about  one  tenth  of  its  nominal  value.  Private  credit,  was,  also, 
nrach  impaired.  During  the  war,  the  collection  of  debts  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  suspended ;  and  on  the  return  of  peace,  goods  were  imr 
ported,  by  many  individuals,  far  beyond  their  means  of  payment; 
•nd  the  courts  were  filled  with  suits  against  delinquent  debtors.  The 
importing  States  took  adyantage  of  their  situation,  and  levied  duties 
OB  imports,  for  their  own  benefit,  at  the  expense*  of  the  other  States. 

Thus  biffdened  with  public  and  private  debts,  and  pressed  with  taxes, 
aad  with  a  scarcity  of  money,  some  of*  the  States,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil,  had  recourse  to  paper  money  and  tender  laws ;  and  in  one 
State,  there  was  an  open  insurrection,  which  threatened,  not  merely 
the  peace  and  existence  of  that  State,  but  the  peace  and  existence  of 
the  Union  itself. 

In  diis  situation,  all  became  sensible  of  the  inefiiciency  of  the  g;en- 
eral  government,  and  of  the  necessity  of  vesting  Congress,  with  the 

» 

power  of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  of  command- 


*  la  arepoit  saade  to  Congress,  by  the  board  of  Treasury,  in  September,  1787, 
ilisfteted,  that  the  requisiiions  upon  the  States,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of  the  domestic  debt,  in  the  years  1782, 1784, 1785,  and  1786,  alnounted  to  the  sum 
of  S6,979,376,^,  and  the  Board  say,  "  it  is  with  regret  we  are  constrained  to  ob- 
wrre,  that  to  the  31st  of  March  last,  the  aggregate  payments,  on  accomit  of  these 
reqaisiUons,  do  not  appear,  from  any  document  in  the  Treasury  office,  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  #1,003,796,57 

Learing  a  balance  due  of  no  less  than  6,375,650,60 

96^,376,97 
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ing  the  resources  of  the  nation*  for  the  benefit/of  all.  In  Septembeff 
1786,  in  consequence  of  a  proposition  from  Virginia,  Commissioners 
from  that  State,  and  from  t)ie  Sjtates  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  met  at  Aonapolip,  in  Maryland,  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  to 
consider  how  far  an  uniform  systemf  in  their  commercial  intercourse 
and  regulations,  might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  per- 
manent harmony,  and  to  report  to  the  several  States,  such  an  act,  rel- 
ative to  this  great  object,  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  would 
enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  effectually  to  provide 
for  the  same."  Commissioners  were  also  appointed  by  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,.  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina, 
but  from  some  causes,  did  not  attend.  In  consequence  of  the  partial 
representation  of  the  States,  and  their  limited  powers,  the  Commis- 
Bioners  present,  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed,  on  the  special  business 
of  their  appointment.  They,  however,  ^rew  up  a  Report  and' Address 
to  their  respective  State  Legislatures,  in  which,  after  stating  their  rea- 
sons for  not  proceeding  on  the  special  business  assigned  them,  they 
say,  '*  deeply  impressed,  however,  with  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  object  confided  to  them  on  this  occasion,  your  Commissioners 
cannot  forbear  to  indulge  an  expression  of  their  earnest  and  unani- 
mous wish,  that  speedy  measures  may  be  taken,  to  effect  a  general 
meeting  of  the  States  in  a  future  Convention,  for  the  same  and  other 
purposes,  as  the  situation  of  public  affairs  may  be  found  to  require.'* 
They,  therefore,  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  meeting  of  Commissioners 
from  all  the  States,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Monday 
in  May,  1787,  "to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  United 
States,  to  devise  such  further  provision,  as  shall  to  them  appear  neces- 
sary, to  render  the  constitution  of  .the  federal  government  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union."  This  report  and  address,  was  aent 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  Executives  of  the  several  States  not  repre- 
sented at  Annapolis.  In  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  and  a 
resolution  of  Congress  of  February  21st,  1787,  a  general  Convention 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787;  and  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber following,  a  new  Constitution  was  assented  to,  by  the  members, 
composing  this  Convention,  and  being  ratified  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  States,  w^nt  into  operation  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789.  By  this 
constitution,  the  general  government,  among:  other  important  powers, 
is  vested  with  power  "  to  lay  aiid  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises,"  and  *'  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.''    Under  this  new  form 
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of  gorernment,  with  the  Father  of  his  country  at  its  head,  trade  and 
eommerce  soon  reviyed,  public  and  private  credit  was  restored,  and  a 
new  spring  given  to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  new  security 
afforded,  to  the  various  pursuits  of  individual  industry.  Since  that  aus- 
pidoiis  periody  the  United  States  have  peaceably  acquired,  as  before 
stated,  a  vast  extent  of  territory ;  and  the  following  pages  will  show, 
ve  tnist,  that  no  country  has  ever  increased  more  rapidly,  in  popula- 
tion, and  in  internal  and  external  resources. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Exports — Divided  into  those  of  Domestic  aiid  Foreign  origin — Domestic,  derived 
from  the  Sea,  the  Forest,  Agriculture  and  Manufactures-^Products  of  the  Sea 
principally  from  the  Cod  and  Whale  fisheries— State  of  the  Cod  fishery  prior 
to,  and  since  the  revolution — Secured  to  us,  by  the  Treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  by 
the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  American  negotiators — Whale  fishery 
began  at  Nantucket  in  1690— Stale  of  it  before  the  Revolution— Its  great  in- 
crease of  late  years — Numter  of  vessels  engaged  in  it,  in  1833,  with  their  ton- 
nage, number  of  men — Value  of  the  vessels  and  their  outfits,  and  of  their 
produce — Value  of  Exports,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  in  each  year,  from 
1803,  to  1833~^Products  of  the  Forest — viz.  lumber,  naval  stores,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  skins  and  furs,  ginseng,  oak  bark,  and  other  dyes,  value  and  quantity 
of  each,  exported,  from  1803  to  1833. 

In  our  view  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of.  the  United  States,  at 
different  periods,  we  shall  commence  with  the  exports.  These  cod- 
Bist  of  articles,  either  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  p/esent  government,  provision  was  made,  at  the  Treas- 
ury department,  to  ascertain  the  quantity,  as  well  as  value  of  all 
the  exports  of  the  country  ;  but  in  the  general  accounts,  no  dicriroi- 
nation  was  made,  between  the  value  of  domestic  and  foreign  articles, 
until  1802.  To  ascertain  the  value  of  the  exports,  the  several  Col- 
lectors, were  directed,  by  the  Treasury  department,  to  add,  in  their 
quarterly  returns,  the  quantity  of  the  various  articles  exported,  and 
also  their  value,  at  the  places  of  exportation. 

The  quantity  of  the  articles  exported  is  furnished,  by  the  export- 
ers, and  may  sometimes  fall  short,  and  sometimes  exceed  the  real 
quantity.  At  the  Treasury,  an  average  was  made  of  the  prices  re- 
turned by  the  collectors,  and  the  value  of  the  articles  exported,  was 
calculated,  from  the  average  prices  thus  ascertained.  Table  No.  I, 
contains  a  statement  of  the  value  of  all  the  exports,  from  each  State 
and  territory,  annually,  from  the  Ist  of  October,  1790,  to  September 
30th,  1810.  Table  No.  II,  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  value  of  ex- 
ports of  domestic  origin,  from  each  State  and  territory,  from  October 
1st,  1802,  to  September  30th,  1616,  and  Table  No.  Ill,  a  statement 
of  the  value  of  exports  of  foreign  origin,  during  the  same  period. 
Table  No.  IV,  shews  the  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  origin, 
from  each  State  and  territory,  in  the  years  1817,  1818,  1819,  1820. 
Table  No.  V,  contains  a  statement  of  the  whole  commerce  of  each 
State  and  territory,  in  each  year,  from  1821,  to  1833,  embracing  not 
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odIj,  the  exports,  but,  also,  the  imports,  distinguishing  the  domestic 
from  the  foreign  exports,  and  also,  the  annual  imports  and  exports,  in 
American  and  foreign  vessels. 

The  Talue  of  all  the  exports  in  each  year,  from  1790  to  1833,  and 
the  Talue  of  those  of  doiflestic  and  foreign  origin,  since  1803,  was  as 
follows : — 


to  Sept,  aa 

Total  TBhie  of  exports. 

VaL  of  ezp.  of  dom.  origin. 

Val.  of  ezp.  of  for.  orif 

1791 

.  $19,012,011 

1702   . 

p   20,753,096 

t 

• 

1793 

.   26,109,572 

1794 

33,026,233 

« 

1795 

.   47,989,472 

1796   . 

67,064,097 

1797 

56,850,206 

1798 

.   61,527,097 

\ 

1V99   , 

78,665,622 

1900 

70,971,780 

• 

1801 

.   94,115,925 

1802   . 

72,483,160 

1803   . 

55,800,033 

$42,206,961 

.   $13,594,072 

1804   . 

77,699,074 

41,467,477 

36,231,697 

1805   . 

95,566,021 

42,387,002 

53,179,019 

180P   . 

.  101,536,963 

41,253,727 

60.283,234 

1807   . 

.  108,343,150 

48,699,592 

59,643,558 

1808  . 

22,130,960 

9,433,546 

12,997,414 

1809  . 

52,203,283 

31,405,702 

20,797,531 

1810  . 

66,757,970 

42,366,675 

24,391,29^ 

1811   . 

61,316,833 

45,294,043 

16,022,790 

1812  . 

38,527,236 

30,032,109 

8^495,127 

1813   . 

27,855,997 

25,008,152 

2,847,845 

1814   . 

6,927,441 

6,782,272 

0,145,169 

1815   . 

52,557,753 

46,074,403 

6,583,350 

1816   . 

81,920,452 

64,781,896 

17,138,665 

1817   . 

87,671,569 

68,313,500 

19,358,069 

1818   . 

93,281,133 

73,854,437 

19,426.696 

1819   . 

70,142,521 

50.976.888 

19,165,683 

1820  , 

69,691,669 

51,683,640 

18,008,029 

1821 

64,974,382 

43,671,894 

21,302,488 

1822 

72,160,281 

49,874,079 

22,286,202 

1823  < 

.      74,699,030 

47,155.408 

27,543,622 

1824 

75,986,667 

50,649,600 

25,337,157 
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Co  SepL  30. 

Total  value  of  eiporti. 

VaL  of  ezp.  of  dom.  orlgiiK 

Val.  of  azp.  of  for.  origiii. 

1825      . 

.    $99,535,388 

.      $66,944,745 

$32,590,643 

1826 

77,595,322 

53,055,710 

24,539,612 

1827      , 

82,324,829 

58,921,691 

23,403,136 

1828      . 

72,264,686 

50,669,669 

21,595,017 

1829      . 

72,358,671 

55,700,193 

16,658,478 

1830      . 

73,849,508 

59,462,029 

14,387,479 

1831 

81,310,583 

61,277,057 

20,033,526 

1832      . 

87,176,943 

63,137,470 

24,039,473 

1833      . 

90,140,433 

70,317,698 

19,822,rJ5 

The  exports  of  domestic  origib,  have  been  classed  into  those, 
which  are — , 

Ist,  The  produce  of  the  Sea, 

2d,  The  produce  of  the  Forest, 

3d,  The  produce  of  Agriculture, 

4th,  Manufactures:,  and  those  which  are  uncertain. 

This  division  or  classification  of  the  exports  of  domestic  origiir, 
and  the  value  of  the  articles  exported,  under  each  division,  has  been 
ascertained  at  the  Treasury  since  1802. 

It  presents  a  useful  and  important  view  of  the  different  pursuits  an^ 
employments  of  the  citizens  of  this  extensive  country,  differing  .so 
much,  in  climate,  as  well  as  soil ;  and  indicates  the  various  sources  of 
national  wealth. 

Each  of  these  will  be  considered  in  their  order — 

1st,  The  products  of  the  Sea, 

These  are  derived  from  the  Cod  and  Whale  fisheries,  and  from  the 
river  fisheries,  such  as  herring,  shad,  salmon,  mackerel,  d&c.  The 
Cod  fishery  has  been  an  object  of  great  importance,  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  from  their  first  settlement.  It 
has  furnished  a  lucrative  employment,  for  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States,  who  settled  in  its  neighborhood,  along  a  rocky  and  bar- 
ren coast.  It  has  given  employment  also,  to  the  shipbuilder;  and  has 
always  been  considered  as  an  excellent  nursery  for  seamen. 

The  vast  quantity  of  fish,  found,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  North 
America,  along  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Biscay  in  Spain,  and  of  Brittany  in  France, 
first  engaged  in  this  fishery.  The  French  and  EngJish  afterwards 
claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  it,  in  consequence  of  owning  the  adja- 
cent coast.' 
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Previous  to  tbe  American  revolution,  this  fishery  gave  employment 
annnally,  to  about  four  thousand  American  seamen,  and  about  twenty 
dght  thousand  tons  of  shipping ;  and  produced  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  quintals  of  fish,  then  valued,  at  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars.  By  the  3d  article  of  the  Treaty  of  peace,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britainin  1783,  "  It  is  agreed,. that  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States,  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take 
fish  ofevery  kind,  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  bther  banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  also,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places, 
in  the  sea,  where  tbe  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  any  time  to 
fiih ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to 
take  fish  of  any  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  as 
the  British  shall  use  (but  not  to  cure  or  dry  them  on  th^  Island ;)  and 
dso,  on  the  coasts,  bays  and  creeks  of  all  other  his  Britanic  Majesty's 
dominions  in  America,  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have 
liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish,  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors 
and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long 
as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either 
of  them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen 
to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without  a  previous  agreement 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground." 

For  this  favorable  article,  in  relation  to  the  fisheries,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  boundaries,  the  Americans  were  indebted  to  the  firmness  of 
their  negotiators,  and  particularly  Mr.  Adams,  who  knew  their  value 
and  importance  to  his  countrymen.  The  British  negotiators,  for  a 
long  time,  refused  their  assent  to  this  article,  and  particularly  to  that 
part,  relating  to  the  coast  fishery,  and  which  acknowledged  the  right 
of  the  Americans  to  take  fish,  on  the  grand  banks,  &rc.  and  at  last 
insisted,  on  inserting  the  .word  Hbertffj  instead  of  right.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Adams  grew  warm,  and  declared  to  the  British  negotiators,  he 
would  put  his  h^nd  to  no  articles,  without  satisfaction  about  the  fish- 
eries; he  asked,  **  whether  there  was,  or  could  be  a  clearer  right? 
In  former  treaties"  he  said,  **  that  of  Utrecht,  and  that  of  Paris, 
France  and  Euglhnd  have  claimed  the  right,  and  used  the  word. 
When  God  Almighty  made  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  at  three  hun- 
dred leagues  distance,  from  the  people  of  America,  and  at  six  hundred 
leagues  distance,  from  those  of  France  and  England,  did  he  not  give, 
as  good  a  right  to  the  former,  as  to  the  latter  ?  If  Heaven,  in  the 
creation  gave  a  right,  it  is  ours,  at  least,  as  much  as  yours, — if  occu- 
patioBy  use  and  possession  gives  a  right,  we  have  it  as  clearly  as 
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JOQ, — if  war,  and  blood  and  treasure  gire  a  right,  ours  is  as  good  as 
yours.*' 

**  We  have  certainly  been  fighting  in  Canada,  Cape  Breton  and 
Nora  Scotia,  for  the  defense  of  this  fishery,  and  hare  expended  be- 
yond  all  proportion  more  than  you ;  if  then  the  right  cannot  be  deni- 
ed,  why  should  it  not  be  acknowledged,  and  put  out  of  dispute  ?  Why 
ahoiilu  we  leare  room  for  illiterate  fishermen,  to  wrangle  and  chi* 
caoe  V  The  British  negotiators  finally  yiehied  this  last  point,  and 
agreed  to  the  article. 

The  Cod  fishery  was  almost  annihilated,  during  the  war  of  the  reT« 
olution.  Nor  did  it  recover  its  former  prosperous  condition,  from  the 
peace  of  1783,  to  the  year  1790 ;  at  which  latter  period,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  made  a  representation  to  Congress,  of  the 
low  and  embarrassed  state  of  this  fishery.  In  consequence  of  this 
representation,  and  a  Report  thereon  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
a  bounty  was  granted,  by  the  general  goTcrnment,  on  the  exportation 
of  salted  fish,  by  way  of  draw  back  of  the  duty  on  imported  salt ; 
and  afterwards,  an  allowance,  in  money,  was  made  to  ressels  employ* 
ed,  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  this  fishery.  From  this  encour-^ 
agement,  and  the  happy  efilects  upon  trade  and  commerce,  produced 
by  the  establishment  of  the  general  government,  the  Cod  fishery  in- 
creased until  the  commencement  of  the  embargo,  and  commercial  re- 
strictions in  1808,  and  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  followed.  The  British  government  considered  the  shore 
fishery,  as  it  was  called,  as  a  privilege^  granted  at  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  which  was  forfeited  or  done  away,  in  consequence  of  this  war,  and 
therefore  refused  to,  regrant  it,  without  an  equivalent.  In  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  some  of  the  American  Commissioners  were  disposed  to 
renew  to  the  British,  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  shore  fishery,  but  a  majority  of  them  were  opposed  to  it ; 
and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  commercial  convention  which  imme* 
diately  followed,  were  both  silent,  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries. 

Some  American  vesselsi,  in  attempting  to  carry  on  this  fishery,  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  under  the  Treaty  of  1783,  were 
seized  by  British  armed  vessels ;  and  this  irritating  question  lemained 
until  October  20th,  1818;  when,  by  a  Convention  of  that  date,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  should  have  the  liberty  to  take  fish,  on  that 
part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  extending  from  Cape  Ray 

»  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  6.  pages  493  and  495. 
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to  the  Ramean  Islands  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  New« 
foandland,  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quiepen  Islands ;  on  the  shores  of 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  and,  also,  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors  and 
creeks,  from  Mount  Jolly,  on  the  South  of  Labrador,  to  and  through 
the  straits  of  B^llisle,  and  thence  northerly  indefinitely  along  the  coast; 
bat  Without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
And  the  American  fishermen  were,  also,  to  hare  liberty  to  dry  and 
core  fish,  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors  and  creeks,  by  the 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  above  described,  and  of 
the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  where  such  parts  should  be  settled,  were 
Dot  to  dry  or  cure  fish,  without  the  liberty  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
ground.  And  by  the  same  Convention,  the  United  States  renounce 
any  liberty  before  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  them  or  their  inhabitants,  to 
take,  dry  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles,  of  any  of  the 
coasts,  bays,  creeks  or  harbors  of  any  of  the  British  dominions  of 
America,  not  included  within  the  above  limits.  They  were,  however, 
permitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  or 
repairing  damages,  of  purchasing  wood  arid  obtaining  water,  and  for 
no  other  purpose. 

The  quantity  of  dried  and  pickled  fish  exported  from  1791  to  1833, 
was  as  follows. 


Yean. 

Dried  flah— Qaintals.         Bbto.  of  pickled  fish. 

KegB  of  pickled  fleh. 

1791 

383,237 

.      67,426 

1792 

364,898 

.     48,277 

1793 

372,825 

.      45,440 

1794 

436,907 

.      36,929 

1795 

400,818 

.      55,999 

1796 

377,713 

.      84,558    . 

.       5,266 

1797 

406,016 

69,782    . 

.       7,361      • 

1796 

411,175 

.     66,827    . 

6,220 

1799 

428,495 

63,542    . 

.      15,993 

1600 

392,726 

50,388    . 

.      12,403 

1801 

410,948 

.     85,935    . 

10,424 

1802 

440,925 

.     76,819    . 

.      13,229 

1803 

461,870 

.     76,831     . 

.      ll,56r 

1804 

567,828 

.     89,482    . 

13,045 

1806 

514,549 

.     66,670    . 

7,207 

1806 

537,457 

.     64,615    . 

.      10,155 

1807 

473,924 

.     57,621    . 

.      13,743 

1806 

155,808 

.      18,957    . 

3,036 

1809 

345,648 

54,777    . 

9,380 
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Yean. 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1927 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


Dried  lbli-4iiilntak. 

.  280,804  . 

.  214,387  . 

.  169,019  . 

•  63,616  , 
.  31,310  . 
.  103,251  . 
,  219,991  . 
.  267,514  . 
.  308,747  . 
.  280,555  i 
.  321,419  . 
.  267,305  • 
.  241,228  • 
.  262,766  '. 
.  310,189  • 

•  300,857  . 
.  260,803  . 
.  247,321  . 

•  265,217  . 
.  294,761  . 
.  229,796  . 
.  230,577  . 
.  250,544  . 
.  249,689  . 


Bbls.  of  pteUed  flab. 

.  34,674  . 

.  44,716  . 

.  23,636  . 

.  13,833  . 

.  8,436  . 

.  36,232  . 

.  38,228  . 

.  44,426  . 

.  55,119  . 

.  66,563  . 

•  87,916  . 
.  76,429  . 
.  69,127  . 

•  75,728  . 

•  72,559  • 
.  70,572  . 
.  85,445  . 
.  66,123  . 
.  63,926  , 
.  61,629  • 

•  66,113  • 
.  91,787  . 
.  102,770  . 
.  86,442  . 


KeporpfeUedltah. 

5,964 

9,393 

3,148 

568 

87 

3,062 

6,983 
15,551 

7,400 

6,746 

7,309 

4,162 

7,191 

8,349 
12,911 
10,636 
11,450 

7,446 

4,205 

3,207 

6,723 

8,594 

4,030 

3,636 


'  The  following  is  the  value  of  dried  and  pickled  fiah,  exported 
eince  1802. 


Teara.,         Dried  flab. 

1803  $1,620,000 

1804  2,400,000 
2,058,000 
2,150,000 
1,896,000 

6,23,000 

1,123,000 

913,000 


1805 
1806 
1807 
1806 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 


757,000 
592,000 
210,000 
128,000 
494,000 


Pickled  flab. 

$660,000 

640,000 

348,000 

366,000 

302,000 

98,000 

282,000 

214,000 

305,000 

146,000 

81,000 

50,000 

218,000 


Teara. 

1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1621 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 


Dried  flab. 

$935,000 

1,003,000 

1,061,000 

1,052,000 

964,000 

708,778 

666,730 

734,024 

893,685 

830,356 

667,742 

747,171 

819,926 


Pickled  flab. 

$221,000 
325,000 
317,000 
409,000 
638,000 
264,813 
249,108 
270,776 
263,019 
248,417 
267,180 
240,276 
246,737 
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Taut.  Dried  lUbu  Plekled  Itoh. 

\m  $747,541  9220,527 

1830  530,090  225,987 

1831  625,393  304,441 


DrIedtelL        PicUedlML 

1832  $749,900   $306^812 

1833  713,317   277,973 


Tables  No.  VI  and  YII,  exhibit  the  state  of  the  fishery  in  Massaehu- 
•etts,  from  1765  to  1775 ;  and  also,  from  1786  to  1700,  and  table  No 
YUI,  shews  the  destination  of  dried  and  smoked  fish,  from  1800  to 
1816,  and  table  No.  IX,  the  destination  of  the  same,  from  1821,  to  1833. 

7%e  Whale  Fishery. 

The  whale  fishery  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Americans,  in 
1690,  and  commenced  at  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  in  boats  from  the 
shore.  In  1715,  six  sloops,  of  thirty  eight  tons  burden  each,  were 
employed  in  this  fishery  from  that  Island.  For  many  years,  the  ad- 
Tentures  of  these  brave  and  hardy  Islanders  were  confined  to  the 
American  coast ;  but  as  whales  grew  scarce  here,  which  was  about 
1750,  they  were  extended  to  the  western  islands,  to  the  Braidls,  and  at 
length,  to  the  northern  and  southern  seas.*  From  1771,  to  1776, 
Massachusetts  employed,  annually  one  hundred  and  eighty  three  Tea- 
sels, of  thirteen  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  in  the 
northern  whale  fishery,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  one  vessels,  of 
fourteen  thousand  and  twenty  tons,  in  the  southern,  navigated  by 
four  thousand  and  fifty  nine  men.  The  produce  of  this  fishery  was 
estimated  at  £350,000  lawful  money,  or  $l,160,000.t  The  peculiar 
mode  of  paying  the  seamen,  in  these  voyages,  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  success  of  the  T03rages  themselves.  Each  has  a  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  and  whether  he  shall  gain  or  lose,  depends 
on  his  activity,  in  mana^ng  the  boat,  in  pursuit  of  the  whale,  and  his 
dexterity  in  directing  the  harpoon*  This  has  led  to  a  spirit  of  enters 
prise  and  hardihood,  in  this  class  of  seamen,  never  surpassed,  if  erer 
equalled,  by  those  of  any  nation  whatever. 

This  fishery,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  was  destroyed.  On 
the  return  of  peace,  it  recovered  by  degrees;  and  from  1787  to  1789; 
ninety  one  vessels,  of  five  thousand  eight  liundred  and  twenty  tons, 
were  engaged  in  the  northern  fishery,  and  thirty  one  vessels,  of  fonr 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  in  the  southern,  with  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven  seamen.^    The  quantity  of  spenna- 


*  See  CoUectioas  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
t  See  table  No.  X.  t  See  table  No.  XI. 
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«eti  oi)  taken  annnally,  from  1771  to  1775,  was  thirty  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety  barrels,  and  of  common  oil,  eight  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty ;  while  from  1787  to  1789,  the  quantity  of  the 
former  taken  annually,  was  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  barrels,  and 
of  the  latter,  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

Previous  to,  and  for  many  years  subsequent  to  the  American  rero- 
lution,  this  fishery  was  carried  on,  principally,  from  the  Island  of 
Kantucket,  where  it  originated,  a  small  island,  about  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth,  situated,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
coast. 

Before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  this  Island  had  sixty  five  shipsy 
of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  five  tons,  in  the  northern 
fishery,  and  eighty  five,  of  ten  thousand  two  hundred  tons,  in  tlie 
southern.  This  fishery  sufiTered  much,  during  the  late  war,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  having  lost  twenty  four  ships  by 
the  capture  of  the  enemy.  Since  that  period,  however,  it  has  re- 
vived, and,  we  believe,  has  become  more  extensive  than  that  carried 
on  by  all  other  nations. 

From  the  best  accounts,  we  have  obtained,  the  whole  number  of 
vessels' engaged  in  this  fishery,  in  the  winter  of  1834,  was  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  four,  of  which,  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  four 
were  ships,  and  fifty,  barks  and  brigs. 

The  greatest  part  of  these,  belong  to  New  Bedford,  Nantucket  and 
New  London.  The  following  is  the  number  of  vessels,  in  these  three 
districts,  with  their  tonnage,  and  number  of  men  employed,  furnished 
us  by  the  collectors  of  these  districts. 

No.  of  veasels. 

New  Bedford,  181 

Nantucket,  76 

New  London,  41 

298  94,075  7,392 

The  remaining  number,  being  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  six,  from 
the  best  information  obtained,  belong  to  the  following  ports. 

Sag  Harbor,  .  .    23  Portsmouth,  .  .      6 

Falmouth,  .  .      6  Bridgeport,     .  .       1 

"Warren,  .  .     12  Newburyport,  .      3 

Bristol,  .  •  .13  Edgerton,       .  .      6 

Newport,  «  •      6  Salem,   ...      5 

Hudson,  .  .11  Boston,     .      .  .4 

Providence,  •  .      2  New  York,  • .  .6 


Tonnage. 

Men. 

66,352 

4,445 

26,472 

1,860 

11,251 

1,087 
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FallRiyer,    . 

.      2 

Wareham, 

1 

PoQghkeepsie, 

.      3 

Portland, 

1 

Ptymoatb, 

4      5 

Wiscassett,     . 

1 

Gloucester,    . 

.      2 

Greeiiport, 

.      2 

Newbargh, 

.      3 

• 

The  nuaiber  of  vessels  employed  in  the  sperm  fishery,  from  New 
Bedford,  was  one  hundred  and  twelve,  with  a  tonnage  of  thirty  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  three,  and  two. thousand  eight  fann- 
dred  and  twenty  eight  men,  and  from  Nantucket  was  sixty  nine,  with 
a  tonnage  of  twenty  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  four  men.  The  number,  from  the 
other  ports,  in  the  same  fishery,  may  be  estimated,  at  about  eightyt 
making  the  whole  number,  in  the  sperm  fishery,  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  one,  and  in  the  right  whale  fishery,  about  one  hundred  and 
lerenty. 

The  value  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  former,  with  their  outfits^ 
has  been  estimated,  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  business,  at 
130,000  each ;  those  in  the  latter,  at  $16,000,  and  the  barks  and  brigs 
may  be  estimated  at  $10,000.  The  following,  therefore,  may  be 
deemed  the  value  of  all  the  vessels,  employed  in  the  whale  fishery 
from  the  United  States,  about  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  including 
their  outfits. 

261  ships,  in  the  sperm  fishery,  at      $30,000  $7,830,000 

120    ««      in  the  right  whale  fishery,   ''  15,000  1,800,000 

60  barks,  brigs,  &c.  .  10,000  600,000 

Making  $10,130,000 

The  entire  tonnage  of  the  whaling  vessels,  in  the  districts  of  New 
Bedford,  Nantucket  and  New  London,  as  above  stated,  was  ninety  four 
thousand  and  seventy  five ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels,  in  the  other  ports*  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  vessels,  in 
these  three  places,  the  whole  tonnage  employed  in  the  whaling  busi- 
ness, may  be  stated  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  six  thousand,  which  is 
not  far  from  one  tenth  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States ; 
and  by  the  same  ratio,  the  whole  number  of  men,  employed,  would 
be  about  ten  thousand  nine  hundred.  The  men  usually  have  for  their 
diares,  three  tenths  of  the  earnings. 

From  1815  to  1830,  the  following  quantity  of  spermaceti  oil,  was 
brought  into  the  United  States,  the  produce  of  this  part  of  the  whale 
fishery. 
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Tcan. 

BblB. 

Te«n. 

Bblk 

1815   . 

•    0|V44 

1823  . 

.   87,230 

1816   . 

.   7,639 

1824  . 

.   92,380 

1817 

.  32,650 

1825  . 

62,240 

1818 

.  18,625 

1826  . 

.   32,840 

1819  . 

.   21,323 

1827  . 

93,180 

1890  . 

.   34,708 

1828 

73,077 

1821  . 

.   48,000 

1820  . 

■   79,9411 

1822  . 

42,900 

1830  . 

.  106,820 

The  qnantity  of  cominon  whale  oil  produced,  during  this  period, 
was  about  equal  to  that  of  sperm  oil. 

In  1831,  the  quantity  of  sperm  oil  brought  in,  was  109,200  barrels, 
and  of  common  oil,  114,341,  and  of  whale  bone,  1,029,690  pounds; 
and  the  value  of  which,  was  as  follows,  viz. 

109,200  barrels  of  sperm  oil,    at    822      per  bbl.    is  f  2,402,400 

114,341     do.     of  common  do.    "         8,50    «*    "  914,728 

1,029,069  pounds  of  whale  bone,  worth,  .        .        171,511 

$3,488,639 
The  quantity  imported  in  1832,  was,  we  believe,  rather  less,  than 
in  the  preceding  year.    The  importations  into  New  Bedford  and  Nao* 
tucket,  in  1833,  were  as  follows. 


New  Bedford, 
Nantucket, 


Sperm  oil— bbla.     Common  oil— bblf.    Whale  bone — lbs. 

47,120  79,174  680,330 


29,511 


5,422 


49,429 


76,631  84,596  729,759 

The  value  of  the  produce  of  this  6shery,  brought  into  Nantucket, 
in  1833,  principally  sperm  oil,  which  was  estimated  at  80  cents  per 

gallon,  was $796,980 

Estimated  value  of  the  same  produce,  brought  into  New 

Bedford,  during  this  year,  at  the  same  rate,  about        .     1,950,000 


Making  for  both,    ....... 

Add  the  value,  brought  into  other  ports,  estimated  at 


$2,746,900 
1,300,000 


Making, $4,046,900 

The  value  of  this  fishery  may,  therefore,  be  justly  estimated,  at 
from  $3,500,000  to  $4,000,006  a  year. 

And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this,  is 
the  produce  of  American  industry.  The  men,  the  ships,  and  most  of 
their  outfits,  are  American ;  and  the  American  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
American  merchant  and  mechanic,  comes  in  for  his  share  of  advan* 
tage  arising  from  this  business. 
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Iq  1830,  it  was  calculated,  that  the  following,  among  many  othei 
irticles,  were  consumed,  by  the  whale  ships. 
36,000  barrels  of  flour. 
30,000    do.     of  beef  and  pork. 
18,000  bolU  of  duck. 
6,000,000  of  staves. 

2,000  tons  bf  cordage. 

The  consumption  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  others,  must  have  in« 
ereased,  since  that  period. 

About  one  half  of  the  common  whale  oil,  finds  a  market  in  Europe, 
one  quarter  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  the  other 
quarter,  in  the  United  States. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  spermaceti  oil,  is  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try; from  one  quarter  to  one  third  being  used  in  the  cotton  and  wool- 
len manufactories ;  and  in  this  indirect  way,  one  branch  of  domestic 
indostry  is  materially  benefitted  by  another. 

And  we  cannot  but  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  temperance  now 
piactised,  on  board  most  of  these  whale  ships,  contributes,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  success  of  these  long  and  hazardous  voyages.  We  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  in  April,  1834,  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  eight  of  the  whale  ships  of  New  Bedford,  were,  what 
are  called  temperance  ships,  furnishing  no  spirituous  liquors,  except 
for  the  medicine  chest.* 

Great  Britain  formerly  gave  a  high  bounty  on  vessels,  employed  in 
the  whale  fishery;  but  this  bounty  ceased  in  1824.  A  duty,  however, 
on  foreign  oil,  is  still  continued,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  spermaceti 
oil,  to  a  prohibition. 

The  South  Sea  fishery  was  not  prosecuted  by  the  British,  until 
about  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolutionary  war.  Since 
1814^  this  fishery  has  declined,  in  that  country — the  greatest  number 
of  ships  engaged  in  it,  in  any  one  year,  from  1814  to  1824,  when  the 
hoQDty  ceased,  was  sixty  eight,  tonnage,  nineteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  five,  and  employing  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
tventy  seven  men ;  and  in  1830,  only  thirty  one  ships,  with  a  tonnage 
of  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  seven,  and  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  seven  men ;  and  these  ships  were  from  the  port  of  London. 

The  principal  whale  fishery,  from  Great  Britain,  is  to  Davis'  Straits, 
lo  1889,  the  number  of  ships  in  the  northern  fishery  was  eighty 
nine,  with  twenty  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  tons. 
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In  1830,  ninety  one  were  fitted  out  for  this  fishery,  forty  one  from  Eng- 
land, and  fifty  from  Scotland — of  the  former,  thirty  three  were  from 
Hull ;  and  of  the  latter,  nine  were  from  Dundee,  five  from  Kirkcal- 
dy, seven  from  Leith,  and  thirteen  from  Peterhead.  This  was  an  un- 
fortunate year  for  the  British  whale  fishery, — of  the  eighty  seven  ships 
which  went  to  Davis'  Straits,  from  18  to  22  per  cent  were  totally  lost, 
twenty  four  returned  clean^  as  Mr.  McCullooh  affirms,  or  without  a 
single  fish,  and  the  others,  without  a  full  cargo. 

The  quantity  of  oil  taken  in  the  northern  fishery,  in  1629,  was 
ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  ^wa  tons,  and  that  of  whale 
bone,  six  hnndred  and  seven  tons,  the  value  of  both  estimated  at 
£376,150,  or  about  $1,800,000.  The  produce  of  the  southern  fijshe* 
ry,  during  this  year,  was  about  £52,441,  or  $262,000,  making  the  whole 
value,  for  that  year,  about  $2,062,000. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  whole  number  of  British  vessels  employ- 
ed  in  the  whale  fishery,  in  1830,  was  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  one, 
being  sixty  less  than  was  employed  firom  New  Bedford  alone,  on  the 
Istof  January,  1834. 

The  value  of  common  whale  oil  and  bone,  and  of  spermaceti  oil 


Whale  (common) 

Spermaceti  oil 

«/    a  «_M««r,    WT  a 

Whale  (common) 

Spermaceti  oQ 

Yesn. 

otl  and  bone. 

and  candles. 

Tean. 

oil  and  bona. 

aadpanfflea. 

1803 

$280,000 

$175,000 

1819 

$431,000 

$132,000 

1804 

310,000 

70,000 

1820 

636,000 

113,000 

1806 

315,000 

163,000 

1821 

350,480 

175,117 

1806 

418,000 

182,000 

1822 

311,415 

157,286 

1807 

476,000 

130,000 

1823 

432,115 

221,309 

1808 

88,000 

33,000 

1824 

168,272 

306,014 

1809 

169,000 

136,000 

1825 

296,425 

219,867 

1810 

222,000 

132,000 

1826 

236,845 

311,621 

1811 

78,000 

273^000 

1827 

223,604 

364,281 

1812 

66,000 

141,000 

1828 

181,270 

446,047 

1813 

2,500 

10,500 

1829 

495,163 

353369 

1814 

1,000 

9,000 

1830 

680,693 

287,910 

1815 

67,000 

143,000 

1831 

688,282 

271,356 

1816 

116,000 

59,000 

1832 

1,196,323 

306,494 

1817 

231,000 

112,000 

1833 

1,110,139 

808,040 

1818 

495,000 

294,000 

• 

Tables  No.  XII  and  XIII,  show  the  destination  of  common  whale 
oil,  and  Tables  No.  XIY  and  XY,  the  destination  of  spermaceti  oil* 
for  most  of  the  years,  from  1800  to  1833. 
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ad.  The  products  of  the  Forest. 

Lumber  of  Farions  kinds,  naral  stoies,  (such  as  tar,  pitch,  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,)  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  skins  and  furs,  ginseng,  and  oak 
bark,  and  other  dyes,  constitute  ivhat  are  usually  called  the  products 
of  the  American  forest.  The  exportation  of  lumber  commenced  with 
die  first  settlement  of  the  country.  As  the  first  settlers  cleared  their 
Itnds,  the  timber  was  of  little  value,  eccept  for  exportation.  The 
lomber  usually  exported,  consists  of  boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  tim« 
ber  for  masts,  spars  and  buildings,  and  those  of  minor  importance,  as 
stares  and  heading,  hoops  and  poles.  In  1770,  the  official  value  of 
the  different  kinds  of  lumber  exported,  amounted  to  about  £164,637 
sterling  or  •666/688.  From  1803  to  1807,  the  annual  average  value 
exceeded  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars;  and  from  1820  to  1830, 
was  only  about  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  four  thousand 
dollars.  Naval  stores,  have  long  been  an  object  with  the  Americans, 
not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for  exportation.  Great  Britain 
has  always  depended  upon  foreign  countries,  for  these  articles.  Be- 
fore they  were  produced  in  her  North  American  possessions,  she  ob- 
tained them  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  principally,  from  the  pitch 
and  tar  company  of  Sweden. 

About  the  year  1703,  this  company  attempted  to  raise  the  price  of 
these  articles,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  except  in  the  ships  of 
the  company. 

This  induced  Great  Britain  to  encourage  their  production  in  her 
colonies.  By  the  3d  and  4th  Anne,  a  bounty  of  £4  per  ton  was  given 
on  the  importation  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  of  £3  per  ton,  on  the  impor- 
tation of  rosin  and  turpentine  from  the  American  colonies.  These 
articles  are  produced,  principally,  in  North  Carolina ;  and  this  bounty, 
no  doubt,  contributed  to  their  production  in  that  province. 

In  1770,  the  value  of  these  articles  exported,  amounted  to  about 
£34,003  sterling,  or  $144,000i  Since  179! ,  the  quantity  and  value  has 
varied  in  different  years.  During  the  years  1806, 1806,  and  1807,  the 
average  annual  value  was  about  $500,000;  and  from  1820  to  1830,  was 
only  about  8413,000.  Prior  to  the  American  revolution.  Great  Britain 
also  encouraged  the  production  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  in  her  colonies, 
being  articles  necessary  in  her  manufactures.  In  1761,  the  society  in- 
stituted in  London  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  'ofifered  large  premiums,  to  those,  who  should  import  the 
greatest  quantity  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  from  the  American  colonies. 
Treatises,  giving  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  making  them,  were. 
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about  the  same  time,  distribated  among  the  Colonists.  In  1770,  the 
▼alue  of  these  articles  exported,  was  estimated  at  £64,660  9s.  2tL  ster- 
ling, or  $290,000.  The  exportation  of  them  has  since  greatly  in- 
creased ;  the  average  annual  value  being,  from  1803  to  ISOTy  ahont 
$914,000,  and  from  1820  to  1830,  about  1,164,000. 

As  the  American  forests  abounded  in  wild  animals,  whose  akins 
and  furs  were  valuable,  furs  and  peltry  have  always  constituted  a  por- 
tion of  American  exports.  In  1770,  the  official  value  of  these  articles 
exported,  from  all  the  North  American  colonies,  including  Canada, 
was  £149,224  Us.  Sd.  sterling,  or  about  $670,000.  From  1791  to  1803, 
the  annual  average  value  was  about  $300,000 ;  from  1804  to  1807, 
was  about  $823,000.  It  is  believed,  that  during  this  last  period,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  furs  exported  from  the  United  States, 
were  brought  from  Canada.  From  1820  to  1830,  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  same  articles  exported,  was  about  $600,000.  Ginseng,  a 
root  highly  valued  in  China,  has  long  been  known  in  North  America, 
and  has  become  an  export  of  considerable  value.  From  1803  to 
1807,  the  annual  value  of  ginseng  exported,  was  about  $123,000 
and  from  1820  to  1830,  was  about  $157,000.  Oak  and  other  bark 
and  wood,  for  tanning  and  dyeing,  have  also  become  articles  of  export, 
of  some  value.  The  average  amount  from  1803  to  1807,  was  about 
$87,000,  and  from  1820  to  1830,  about  $140,000. 

The  value  of  all  the  exports,  the  produce  of  the  Forest,  from  1803 
to  1833  has  been  as  follows,  viz. 


Yean. 

Yean. 

1803 

$4,850,000 

1819 

.   $4,927,000 

1804 

4,630,000 

1820 

5,304,000 

1805 

5,261,000 

1821 

3,794,341 

1806 

4,861,000 

1822 

3,815,642 

1807 

5,476,000 

1823 

4,498,911 

1808 

1,399,000 

1824 

4,889,646 

1809 

4,583,000 

1825 

4,938,949 

1810 

4,978,000 

1826 

3,951,250 

1811 

5,286,000 

1827 

3,343»970 

1812 

2,701,000 

1828 

3,889,611 

1813 

1,107,000 

1829 

3,681,759 

1814 

570,000 

1830 

4,192,004 

1815 

3,910,000 

1831 

4,263.477 

1816 

7,293,000 

1832 

4,347.794 

1817 

6,484,000 

1833   .   . 

4,086,339 

1818 

5,691,000 
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The  Talue  of  each;  duriBg  Ihe  nme  period,  was, 


Lumber  of  all 
kinds. 


N4vd 

■tOTM. 


Tfliii. 

1803  12,800,000  $460,000 

1801  2,540,000     322,000 

1805  2,607,000 

1806  2,495,000 

1807  2,637,00a 
1806  723,000 

1809  1,843,000 

1810  2,537,000 

1811  3,195.000 

1812  1,638,000 

1813  636,000 

1814  268,000 

1815  1,835,000 

1816  4,004,000 

1817  3,196,000 

1818  2,958,000 

1819  2,466,000 

1820  3,203,000 

1821  1,512,808 

1822  1,307,670 

1823  1,335,600 

1824  1,734,586 

1825  1,717,571 

1826  2,011,694 
1927  1,697,170 

1828  1,821,906 

1829  1,680,403 

1830  1,836,019 

1831  1,688,976 
ISae  2,196,707 
1833  2,250,852 


FM  and  Pearl 


Furaand 
akioa. 


Oak  bark  and 
Gmaeng.      oCber  djrea. 

9735,000  $500,000  $100,000  $225^000 
640,000  '  956,000   84,000   88,000 


702,000 
409,000 
335,000 
102,000 
737,000 
473,000 
843,000 
490,000 
91,000 
31,000 
455,000 
798,000 
345,000 
537,000 
376,000 
29%000 
314,660 
447,869 
457,562 
565,055 
463,897 
254,491 
402,189 
487,761 
377,613 
321,019 
397,687 
476,291 
483,712 


776,000  .967,000 

935,000  84l«0b0 

1,490.000  ^852,000 

408,000  *161,006 


1,506,000 

1,579,000 

752,000 

333,000 

204,000 

i217,000 

865,000 

1,630,000 

1,967,000 

1,275,000 


1,419,000  481,000 
952,000  575)000 


889.348 

1,099,053 

1,770.523 

1,613,796 

1,994,381 

900,458 

643,171 

761,370 

817,434 

1,105,127 

935,613 

930,398 

814,396 


148,000 
13d,000 
143,000 

•  • 
136,000 
140,000 

79,000 
lO^^XX) 
■   • 
39,000 
10,000 

•  • 
102,000 
27i;000 

39,000 
174,000 
171,786 
501,302  313,943 
672,917  150,976 


323,000 
177,000 
314,000 
123,000 
58,00Q 
22,000 
409,000 
553,000 
688,000 
808,000 


766,205 


661,455 
524,692 
582,473 
441,690 
626,235 
526,507 
641,760 
750,938 
691,909 
841,933 


229,080 
144,599 
137,014 
79,566 
91,164 
114,396 


61,000. 

42,0Q0 

19,000 

5,000 

29,000 

72,000 

112,000 

107,000 

11^000 

3,000 

336,000 

3dB,000 

186,000 

202,000 

146,000 

108,000 

139,534 

145,705 

111,333 

%,674 

93,809 

,  65,120 

79,884 

101,175 

165,406 


67,862  220,275 

115,928  99,116 

99,545  52,944 

183,194  '  93,609 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Prodnee  of  agricnltare  divided  into  that,  1st.  which  constilaies  vegetable  food ; 
as  floor,  rice,  indian  corn,  rje,  Ac. — Sd.  Of  animals,  as  beef,  pork,  batter,  lard, 
cheese,  dec. — 3d.  Tobacco— 4th.  cotton — ^and  5th.  othersof  minor  importance — 
CUaniity  and  valaeof  these  exported  at  difierent  periods— The  principal  coan- 
tries,  to  which  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  beef  and  pork,  are  usually  exported— 
Amount  of  the  kinds  and  value  of  domestic  manufactures  exported — A  com- 
parative view  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  sea,  of  the  forest,  of  agrieuU 
tore,  and  of  manufactures,  exported,  from  1803  to  1833. 

Thb  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America, 
has  been  that  of  agriculture.  The  first  emigrants  soon  found,  that 
nothing  promised  such  immediate  and  permanent  advantages,  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  new  lands,  which  they  came  to  possess.  The  labor 
bestowed  in  clearing  and  cultivating  them,  afforded  not  only  the 
rarest  m^ans  of  subsistence,  hut  added  greatly  to  the  permanent  val« 
ue  of  the  lands  themselves.  The  immense  tracts  of  Vacant,  uncleared 
lands  in  the  United  States,  has  always  rendered  it  easy  for  those  pos- 
sessed of  an  ordinary  share  of  industry,  to  obtain  more  than  enough 
forcultivation.  The  facility  of  supporting  families,  has  induced  early 
marriages,  population  has  increased  with  the  means  of  suhsistence, 
and  wealth,  as  well  as  health  and  happiness  has  generally  attended 
the  independent  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

The  surplus  produce  of  American  agriculture,  has  be^n  exchang- 
ed for  those  articles,  either  of  necessity,  convenience  of  luiury, 
which  the  iDbabitants  did  not .  manufacture  for  themselves,  or  could 
only  be  procured  from  foreign  nations ;  and  the  productions  of  agri- 
culture, both  before  and  since  the  American  revolution,  have  constitu- 
ted much  the  largest  portion  of  the  domestic  exports  of  this  country. 

These  productions,  have  been  classed  into  those — 

1st  Which  constitute  vegetable  food,  as  wheat,  flour,  rice,  Indian 
com,  rye,  peas,  beans,  oats,  potatoes,  d&c. 

2d.  The  products  of  animals,  as  beef,  tallow,  hides,  butter  and 
cheese,  pork  and  lard,  or  the  animals  themselves  when  exported. 

3d.  Tobacco. 

4th.  Cotton. 

5th.  Others  of  minor  importance,  as  indigo,  flax-seed,  wax,  d&c. 

Ik^eat,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  vegetables,  was  brought  to 
America,  by  the  first  emigrants,  and  has  been  cultivated  with  success, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.    It  has  always  been  the 
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great  staple  of  the  iqiddle  and  western  states,  and  was  formerlj  pro- 
duced in  those  at  the  east  For  many  years  past,  it  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  failed  in  New  England. 

The  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  exchanged  part  of  their 
tobacco  lands,  for  wheat. 

In  1770,  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  the  American  Colo- 
nies, now  the  United  States,  was  seven  hundred  and  5fty  one  thou- 
sand two  hundted  and  forty  bushels ;  and  of  flour  and  bread,  was 
forty  five  thousand  eight  hundred  .and  sixty  eight  tons,  being  at  tea 
barrels  per  ton,  four  hundred  and  fifty  eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  eight  barrels ;  both  then  valued  at  about  $2,862, 190.  Much 
the. greatest  part  of  it  went  to  the  south  of  Europe  and  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  amount  exported  from  the  United  States,  from  the  peace 
of  1783,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  national  government, 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  quantity  exported,  from  1791,  to  1833,  with  the  valueof  the 
same,  since  1803,  has  been  as  follows — ^viz : 


1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1796 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 


Whestr— bushels. 

1,018,339 

863,790 

1,460,676 

698,797 

141,273 

31,226 

16,665 

15,021 

10,066 

26,863 
239,929 
280,281 
686,415 
127,024 

18,041 

86,784 
776,814 

87,330 
393,889 
326,924 
216,833 

63,832 
288,635 


Floor— barrels. 

619,681 

824,464 

1,074,639 

846,010 

687,369 

725,194 

616,633 

667,668 

519,265 

663,062 

1,102,444 

1,166,248 

1,311,863 

810,008 

777,613 

782,724 

1,249,819 

263,813 

846,247 

798,431 

1,446,012 

1,443,492 

1,260,942 


VAloaofboUL 


•9,310,000 

7,100,000 

8,326,000 

6,867,000 

10,763,000 

1,936^000 

5,944,000 

6,846,000 

14,662,000 

13,667,000 

13,691,000 
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Ten*. 

Wheat— bnthels. 

Flour— barrels. 

Value  of  both. 

1814 

1             •         •            < 

193,274 

$1,734,000 

1815 

17,634 

862,739 

7,209,000 

1816 

62,321 

729,053 

7,712,000 

1817 

96,407 

1,479,198 

17,968,292 

1818 

196,808 

1,157,697 

11,970,586 

1819 

82,065 

750,660  . 

6,108,861 

18S» 

22,137 

1,177,036 

5,296,664 

1821 

25,821 

1,056,119 

4,318,968 

1822 

.     4,418 

827,865 

5,106,360 

1823 

4,272 

.  756,702 

4,968,036 

1824 

20,373 

996,792 

5,779,916 

1825 

17,990 

813,906 

4,230,697 

1826 

45466 

857,820 

4,160,142 

1887 

22,182 

868,496 

4,434,881 

1828 

^,906 

860,809 

4,283,669 

1829 

4,007 

837,385 

5,800,023 

1890. 

45,289 

1,227,434 

6,132,129 

1831 

408,910 

1,806,529    • 

10,461,728 

183S^ 

.   •      88,3(k 

864,919 

'4,974,121 

1833 

32,421 

.  955,768 

5,642,602 

« 

'  Tables  No 

.'  I  and  II,  shisw  tli 

le  difiercQt  countrieii 

)  to  which  flour  1 

been  exported ;  the  first  from  1800  to  1816,  and  the  second,  from  1821 
to  1833. 

The  West  Indies,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  occasionally.  Great  Brit- 
aiD,  have  been  the  principal  foreign  markets  for  American  wheat  and 
flour.  The  West  India  Islands  hav^  constantly  furnished  a  market 
for  a  large  proportion  of  them,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  United  States  have  come 
in  competition,  with  the  graili  countries  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

In  1801,  a  year  of  scarcity  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported to  that  kingdom,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  nin€  hun- 
dred and  seventy  seven  bushels  of  wheat,  and  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  of  flour:  and  in 
1807,  six  hundred  and  sixty  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fiAy 
bushels  of  the  former,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  three  thousand 
oioe  hundred  and  sixty  eight-  barrels  of  the  latter. 

The  ^ unfortunate  and  distressed  situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
during  ^e  unprecedented  struggle  for  supremacy  in  those  countries, 
called  for  a  large  proportion  of  American  flour,  not  only  for  the  orfli*- 
nary  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  but  for  the  support  of  the  aDted  ar^ 

13 
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miei.  During  the  years  1811,  1812,  and  1813,  the  following  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  and  flour  were  shipped  to  those  countries. 

To  Spain.  To  Portug<iL  , 

Wbeat->bufhelc.  Flour— barreli.  Wliett— bothelt.         Flour— barrek. 

1811  .    21,199       .      306,074  55,033      .      529,105 

1812  .      8,865      .      381,726  33,591      .      557,218 

1813  .    74,709    '.      430,101  214,126      .      542,399 

Making  no  lesg  than  nine  hlindred  and  seventy  two  thousand  fire 
hundred  barrels  of  flour  to  the  Peninsula,  in  the  year  1813 ;  the  val* 
ue  of  which,  together  with  that  of  wheat  sent  there  the  same  year,  was 
about  ^11,213,447,  at  the  place  of  exportation. 

lo  Great  Britain,  various  regulations,  at  difiierent  times,  have  been 
made,  relative  to  the  exportation  and  importation  of  grain.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  regulations  has  been,  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  domestic  grain ;  and  in  ordinary  times,  foreign  grain  is  excluded 
from  the  domestic  market.  The  policy  of  these  regulations  has  been 
questioned  by  some  British  Statesmen,  and  political  Economists,  but 
it  still  continues ;  arid  foreign  grain  for  consumption,  is  excluded,  by 
high  duties,  until  the  price  of  domestic  grain  is  such,  as  to  threaten  a 
scarcity. 

The  scale  of  duties  on  wheat,  which  went  into  operation,  July  15th, 
1828,  and  which  varied  according  to  the  price,  was  as  followsl 

When  the  average  price  is  not  under  61*.,  and  under  >  ^^  p^^^Sj 
62*.  per  quarter,  the  duty  is  \  ^*     ^'  ^^ 

When  62*.  and  under  63*.  **  " 

"      69      "        "     10    ' 

"      72      •*        "73 

at  or  above  73 


a 
it 
i* 


1    4 

8 

0  13 

8 

0    6 

8 

0    2 

8 

0    1 

0 

Wheat,  therefore,  cannot  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  con- 
sumption, without  paying  a  duty  of  more  than  three  shillings  sterling, 
or  about  seventy  cents  per  bushel,  unless  the  price  is  about  eight  shil- 
lings isterling,  or  about  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  per  bushel. 

How  far  the  United  States  have  come  in  competition  with  the  grain 
countries  situated  around  the  Baltic,  in  the  articles  of  wheat  and  flour, 
will  appear,  on  comparing  the  exports  of  these  articles,  frokn  those 
eountries  respectively. 

The  whole,  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  all  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  in  the  years  1801  and  1802,  being  years  of  great  exportation, 
was,  for 
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1801 994,609  quarters 

1803 1,038,941     6o* 

being,  on  an  average  of  these  two  yeartf,  about  one  million  of  quar- 
ters, or  eight  millions  of  bushels.  The  average  quantity  exported 
from  the  United  States,  in  the  same  years,  (allowing  five  bushels  of 
wheat  to  male  a  barrel  of  flour)  was  about  five  millions  nine  hundred 
thoasand  bushels,  falling  about  two  millions  short  of  the  quantity,  Ex- 
ported from  all  the  extensive  grain  countries  of  the  north  of  Eurppe. 
The  value  of  grain,  (including  rice)  shipped  from  the  United  States, 
on  an  average  of  the  years  1805,  1806  and  1807,  was  about  twelve 
and  a  lialf  millions  of  dollars;  and  in  the  years  1811,  1812  and  1813, 
▼as  as  follows :  • 

1811  .        .        .        .        .        .  $20;39i,000 

1812  .......         17,797,000 

1813 '        .         19,041,000 

This  increase,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind, '  was,  occasioned  by  the 
great  demand  for  grain,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  provisions,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  during  these  years,  and  the  enhanced  price  of  the  arti- 
cles themselves, 
la  1811,  the  value  of  wheat,  flour  and  biscuit,  was     $14,662,000 
of  Indian  com  and  meal,       .        .        .        •        2,896,000 

of  rice, •        -x      2,387,000 

of  all  other,  rye,  oats,  &c.    .        •        .        .  446,000 

Making,        .        .        .    920,391,000 

The- great  foreign  demand  for  grain  in  1817,  .occasioned  a  greater 
exportation  (especially  of  wheat  and  flour,)  in  quantity,  and  much 
greater  in  value,  than,  in  any  preceding  or  subsequent  year,  being  in 
the  whole,  not  less,  than  abput  twenty  three  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
this  snm,  the  value  of  wheat,  flour  and  biscuit,  was  $18,432,000 
of  Indian  corn  and  meal,  .  .'  .  T  1,329,000 
of  rye  and  meal,    ......  627,000 

of  rice, 2,379,000 

of  all  other,  as  oats,  &,c 187,000 


922,954,000 

This  increase  in  value  was  owing,  principally,  to  the  increased  price 
of  these  articles,  that  of  flour,  .being  between  eleven  and  twelve  dol- 
lars per  barrel. 
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From  1803  to  1813,  the  value  of.  wheat  and  flour  ezported«  wu 
$99,021,000,  while,  from  1820  to  1830,  the  value  was  only  980,351,343. 

RtCE. 

The  culture  of  this  valuab]e  and  most  nutricious  vegetable*  was  in- 
troduced into  South  Carolina,  about  the  year  1694.  Different  ac- 
counts have  been  given,  as  to  the  manner  of  its  first  introduction. 
Thp  account  given  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  his  valuable  history  of  South 
Carolina,  published  in  1809,  is  probably  the  most  correct,  and  which 
we  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

**  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Province  in 
1693,  had  been  at  Madagascar,  before  he  settled  in  Carolina.  There 
he  observed,  that  rice  was  planted  and  grew  in  low  and  moist  ground. 
Having  such  ground,  at  the  western  extremity  of  his  garden  attached 
to  his  dwelling  house  in  East  Bay  street,  he  was  persuaded  that  rice 
would  grow  therein,  if  seed  could  be  obtained.  About  this,  time,  a 
vessel  from  Madagascar,  being  in  distress,  came  to  anchor  near  Sul- 
livan's Island.  The  master  of  the  vessel  enquired  foi'  Mr.  Smith  as 
an  old  acquaintance.  An  interview  took  place.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation Mr.  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some  seed  rice  to 
plant  in  his  garden,  hy  way  of  experiment.  The  cook  being  called, 
said  he  had  a  small  bag  of  rice  suitable  for  that  purpose.  This  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  sowed  it  in  a  low  spot  in  his  garden, 
which  now  forms  a  part  of  Longitude  lane.  It  grew  luxuriantly. 
The  little  crop  was  distributed  by  Mr.  Smith  among  his  planting 
friends.  From  this  small  beginning,  the  first  staple  of  South  Caro- 
lina took  its  rise.  It  soon  after  became  the  chief  support  gf  the 
Colopy?'*  . 

Its  introduction  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  *  of  that  part  of 
North  America.  It  became  valuable,  not  only  for  consumption  at 
home,  but  as  an  article  for  exportation.  By  an  act  of  Parliament,  of 
the  3  and  4  of  Anne,  (1706)  rice  was  placed  among  the  enumerated 
commodities,  and  could  only  be  shipped  directly  to  Great  Britain ;  but 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1730,  it  was  permitted  to  be  carried,  under  cer- 
tain limitations  and  restrictions,  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  lying  south 
of  Cape  Finisterre.  Its  culture  had  so  increased,  that  as  early  as 
1724,  eighteen  thousand  barrels  of  it  were  exported,  and  from  No- 
vember 1760  to  September  1761,  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
barrels  were  shipped  from  South  Carolina.! 

*  Doct.  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina. 
i  MacphersoD's  Annals  of  Commerce. 
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III  ITTO,  the  Take  of  this  article  exported,  being  in  quantity  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  barrels,  amounted  to  $1,530,000. 

Th^  quantity  exported  from  1391  to  1833,  and  its  value  since  1803, 
vasasibllows, 


Yean. 

Tierces. 

VahM. 

Tears. 

Tlerecs. 

•  Vahie. 

1791 

96,980 

• 

1813 

120,843 

$3,021,000 

1792 

141,762 

* 

.  1814 

^  11,476 

230,000 

1793 

134,611 

1815 

129,248 

2,785,000 

1794 

116,486 

• 

1816 

137,843 

3;555,000 

1795 

138,526 

1817 

79,296 

2,378,880 

1796 

131,039 

1818 

88,181 

3,262,097 

1797 

60,111 

1819 

76,523 

2,142,644 

1796 

125,243 

1820 

71,663 

1,714,923 

1799 

110,599* 

1821 

88,221 

1,494,923 

1800 

112,056 

1822 

87,089 

1,563,482 

1801 

94,866 

• 

1823 

101,365 

1,820,985 

1802 

79,822. 

1824 

113,229 

1            . 

1,882,982 

1803 

81,838. 

•2,«5,000 

1825 

97,015 

1,925,245 

1801 

•  78.385 

2,350,000 

1826 

111,063 

1,917,445 

1805 

56,830 

1,705,000 

1827 

133,518 

2,343,908 

1805 

102,627 

2,617,000 

1828 

175,019 

2,620,696 

1807 

94,692 

2,367,000 

1829 

171,636 

2,514,370 

18Q8 

9,228 

221,000 

1830 

130,697 

1,986,824 

1800 

116,907 

2,104,000 

1831 

116,517 

2,016,267 

1810 

131,341 

2,626,000 

1832 

120,327 

2,152,631 

1811 

119,366 

2,387.000, 

1833 

144,163 

2,774,418 

1812 

77,190 

.  1,544,000 

Table  No.  Ill,  will  inform  the  reader,  of  the  destination  of  this  ar- 
ticle, from  1800  to  1816,  and  Table  No.  lY,  from  1821  to  1833. 

INDMN  CORN  AN9  HEAL,  RTE,  4kC. 

Indian  com  ormaize,  was  found  amongr  the  natives,  on  the  first  dis- 
eorery  of  this  country,  and  from  them  received  its  name,  tt  was  cul- 
tivated  for  food  by  the  Indians,  both  in  North  and  South  America. 
It  formed  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
new  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  in 
a  raw  state,  or  when  manufactured  into  meal.  Before  it  is  manufac- 
tured, into  meal,  it  is  dried  hy  a  fire,  in  a  kiln  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

By  this  process,  the  meal  is  much  less  liable  to  become  sour  on  the 
voyage,  and  can  be  preserved  much  longer  in  a  warm  climate. 
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The  followiog  quantity  of  Indian  corn  and  mea], 

WM  exported  from 

1791  to  1833,  with  ito  value,  from  18031 ' 

Y—n. 

Cora-^Mlrak. 

Mwl^^wtRk. 

Value.  . 

1791 

1,713.241 

351,606 

1792 

1,064,973 

263,405 

1798 

1,233,768 

189,715 

. 

1794 

1,606,977 

241,570 

1796 

1,936,345 

512,445 

« 

1796 

1,173,652 

640,286 

1797 

804,922 

254,799 

1796 

1,218,231 

211,094 

1799 

1,200,492 

231,226 

• 

1800 

1,094,327 

338,106 

1801 

1,766,163 

919,356 

• 

1803 

1,633,283 

266,816 

' 

1808 

2,079,608 

133,606 

•2,026,000 

1804 

1,944,873 

111.327 

2,500,000 

1806 

861,501 .   . 

116,131 

1,44^000 

1806  .  , 

1,064,263 

106,3^ 

1,286,000 

1807 

1,018;721 

136,460 

987,000 

1806 

249,633 

80,818 

298,000 

-1809 

622,047 

67,260  ' 

547,000 

1810 

1,064,252 ' 

86,744 

1,138,000 

1611 

2,790,860 

147,426 

2,896,000 

1812 

2;089,999 

90,810 

1,939,009 

1813 

1,486,970 

68,521 

.  .  1,838,000 

1814 

61,284 

26,438 

170,000 

•  1816 

830,616 

72J364 

1,140,000 

1816 

1,077,6*14 

89,119   . 

9 

1,646,000 

1817 

387,464 

106,763 

'  1,328,522 

1818 

1,076,190 

120,029 

2,335,405 

1819  . 

1,066,762 

1?5,^1 

1,423,792 

1820 

633,741 

146,316 

843,025 

1821 

607,277 

131,660 

606,279 

1822 

609,096 

148,228 

900,666 

1823 

749,084 

141,601 

999,485 

182f 

779,297 

152,723 

736,340 

1826 

869,644   < 

187,286  ' 

878.078 

1820 

606,381 

168,662 

1,007,321 

1827 

978.664 

131,041 

1,022,464 

1888 

.  '   704,902 

174,630 

822.858 
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Tetti. 

Carn— bushelfl. 

Meal^bmreb. 

Vahie. 

1829 

897,656 

173,775 

9974,535 

1830 

444,107 

145,301 

597,119 

1831 

671,312        . 

207,604 

992,051 

1832 

451,230 

146,710 

758,775 

1833 

437,174 

146,Q78 

871,814 

Indian  corn  an(]  meal,  generally  find  a  market^  in  the  West  Indies, 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  other  articles  of  regetable  food,  exported,  are  rye,  and  rye 
meal,  oats,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  ^^c.  These,  however,  constitute 
but  a  small  part  oPthe  value  of  American  exports.  .  Ilye  is  used  for 
bread,  or  is  distilled  into  -spirits  at  home. 

The  distillation  of  grain,  until  lately,  has  increased  in  the  United 
States.  In  1801,  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  from  grain  and  fruit, 
was  estimated,  at  ten  millions  of  gallons.  By  the  returns  of  the  mar- 
shalls,  containing  an  ac(;ount  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
in  1810,  it  appearif,  that  the  quantity  distilled  firom  grain  and  fruit,  du- 
ring  that  year,  exceeded  twenty  millions  of  gallons.  Much  the  great- 
est part  of  this,  j)robably  about  three  quarters,  was  from  grain.  It  is 
calculated,  that  a  bushel  of  rye  or  corn,  will  produce  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  gallons  of  spirits.  In  1810,  therefore,  between  6re  and 
six  millions,  of  bushels  of  rye  and  corn,  must  have  been  made  into 
spirits.  In  Pennsylvania  alone,  in  that  year,  there  were  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty  four  distilleries,  producing  no  less  than 
six  millions  five  hundred  and  fiAy  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty four  gallons  of  spirits,  principally,  from  grain. 

The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  this,  was  consumed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  When  we  add  to  this,  tlie  quantity  then  distilled  in  this 
country  from  molasses,  and  that  which  was  imported  and  consumed 
here,  we  find,  that  the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  United 
States,  at  that  time,  was  no  less  tlian  about  thirty  one  millions  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  h^e  thousand  four. hundred  and  seventeen  gallons. 

Spirits  distilled  in  1810,  from  foreign  and  domestic 
materials,  by  the  returns  of  the  marshalls,  (above  five  •      Qaiit. 
millions  from  molasses,)       .  .  .  •        .    25,499,382 

Exported,  during  that  year«  spirits  distilled 

from  foreign  materials,        •  .  474,990 

do.      do.        from  domestic  materials,  133,853      .^^ ^.^ 

»^^_      6ll8,o4o 


Leaving  for  consumption,  .  .•        •  24,890,539 

The  average  quantity  of  spirits  imported  and  consum- 
ed, from  1801  to  1813,  inclusive,  was  6,634,878 

Making,  31,725,417 
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about  four  and  a  half  gallons,  for  everj  person,  tben  in  the  United 
States.  We  luTe  no  means  of  ascertaining,  with  any  degree  of  acco- 
racy,  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  in  the  United  States,  either  from 
foreign  or  domestic  materials,  since  1810.  The  importation  and  eoa- 
sumption  of  foreign  spirits,  of  late  years,,  has  certainly  greatly  dimin- 
ished — the  quantity  imported  and  consumed  in  1833,  was  only  two 
millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy  four  thousand*  five  hundi'ed  and 
ninety  five  gallons. 

This,  has  been  made  up,  in  some  measure,  by  a  greater  importation 
and  distillation  of  molasses,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duties,  oii  for- 
eign imported  spirits.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
great  and  successful  exertions  lately  made,  to  prevent  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance, have  greatly  lessened  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits 
in  this  country. 

Thes^  evils,  heretofore  deemed  irremediable,  had  become  so  great, 
not  merely  to  individuals,  but  to  society  in  general,  as  to  suggest  en- 
tire abstinence,  as  the  only  certain  means  of  ultinuttely  preventing 
them. 

Influential  individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  l^tates,  there- 
fore, have  set  the  example,  and  numerous  associations  have  been 
formed,  composed  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  upon  the 
plan,  of  abstaining  from  the  u^e  of  ardent  spirits,  except  as  a  medicine. 

The  appalling  facts,  brought  to  light  by  enquiries,  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  associations,  have  given  a  decided  tone  to  public  opin- 
ion, in  favor  of  the  principles  adopted  by  them.  These  enquiries 
have  demonstrated,  that  the  evils  of  intemperance  had  affected,  not 
merely  the  lives,  and  happiness  of  individuals,  but  the  morals,  inter- 
ests, and  happiness  of  the  community  at  large,  to. a  greater  extent, 
than  any  one  ever  had,  or  could  before,  have  imagined — that  not  only 
thousands,  but  tens  of  thousands  in  the  United  States,  had,  every 
year,  become  the  victims  of  intemperance;  but  that  about  three  quar- 
ters of  all  the  crimes,  and  all  the  pauperism  of  the  country,  had  been 
occasioned  by  it  The  success,  which  has  attended  these  humane  and 
patriotic  exertions,  has  been  unparalleled  ;  and  permits  us  to  hope, 

that. the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  thia  slo^,  but  sure  poison  will, 

« 

like  other  poisons,  be  no  longer  used  in  the  United  States,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prescription  of  physicians. 

But  we  must  return  from  this  digression,  and  inform  the  reader, 
that  the  following  is  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  exports^  the  pro- 
duce of  agriculture,  constituting  vegetable  food,  from  1802  to  1833 : — 
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Y«UL 

Vduei. 

Tean^ 

Value. 

1802  . 

.  912,790,000 

1818  . 

«  tl9,048,00a 

Id03  . 

.  14,060,000 

1819  . 

.  10,473,000 

1804  . 

.  J2,260,000 

1820  . 

.   6,401,000 

1805  . 

.  11,752,000   •• 

1821  . 

.   6,750,466 

1806  . 

.  11,850,000 

1822  . 

.   7,975,249 

1807  . 

.  14,432,000 

1823  • 

.  .  8,151,692 

1806  . 

«   2,550,000 

1824  . 

.   6,668,484 

1809  . 

.   8,751,000 

1825  . 

.   7,526,716 

1810  . 

.  10,750,000 

1826  . 

.   7,527,257 

1811  . 

.  20,391,000 

1627  • 

.   6,222,140 

1812  . 

.  17,797,000 

1828  . 

.   6,093,432 

1813  . 

.  19,041,000 

1629  . 

.   9,709,762 

1814  . 

•,  2,179,000 

1890  . 

;  9,121,345 

1216  . 

.  11,234,000 

1631  . 

.  13,997,472 

1816  . 

.  13,150,000 

1632  . 

.   6,352,494 

1817  • . 

.  22,954,000 

1833  . 

.   9,639,466 

PRODVCS   OF  ANIMALS. 

Beeff  pork,  tallow,  hams,  butter  and  cheese,  larcl,  lire  cattle,  and 
horses,  have  long  been  articles  of  export,  of  no  inconsiderable  value. 

The  foUowing  quantities  of  beeif  and  pork  were  exported  from  1791 
to  1833.  f 


rem. 

Beef-bbk. 

Pork-bbto. 

Tmib. 

Beef— bbli. 

ratk-vty. 

1791 

62,771 

27,781 

1809 

28,666 

42,652 

1792 

74,636 

tlo,U9o 

1810 

47,699 

37,209 

1793 

75,106 

38,563 

1811 

76,743 

37,270 

1794 

100,666 

49,442 

1812 

48,767 

22,746 

1795 

96,149 

88,193 

1813 

43,741 

17,337 

1796 

92,621 

73,881  . 

1814 

20,«W 

4,040 

1797 

61,612 

40,126 

1816 

13,130 

• 

9,073 

1706 

69,000 

33,115 

1816 

33,239 

19,280 

1799 

91,321 

62,268 

1817 

37,M9 

14,462 

1800 

75,045 

65,167   ^ 

1818 

36,876 

17,563 

1801 

75,331 

70,779 

1819 

34,966 

28,173 

1802 

61,520 

78,239 

1820 

53,191' 

44,091 

1803 

77,934 

96,602 

1821- 

66,867 

66,647 

1804 

134,696 

11](,532 

1822 

97,610 

68,352 

1605 

115,532 

57,926 

1823 

61,418 

56,620 

1806 

117,419 

36,277 

1824 

66,074 

67,229 

1807 

64,209 

39,247 

1825 

88,025 

86,700 

1806 

2Qpl01 

16478 

1826 

72»8e6 

dS»0M 

14 
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Teen. 

^eef— bblB. 

Pork— bbto. 

Years. 

Beef--4)blB. 

Porii--bbla. 

1827 

90,685 

73,813 

1831 

60,770 

51,263 

1828 

66,640 

53,836 

1832 

55,507 

88,625 

1829 

61,100 

50,539 

1833 

64,322 

105,870 

J830 

46,b42 

45,645 

• 
• 

The  value  of  ihe  exports,  the 
1833,  was  as  follows,  viz. 


produce  of  animah,  from  1803  to 


Beef,  tailowr,  hides, 

Years.  and  live  cattle. 

1803  91,145,000 

1804  1,520,000 

1805  1,545,000 

1806  1,360.000 

1807  1,108,000 

1808  265,000 

1809  425,000 

1810  747,000 

1811  1,195,000 

1812  55J4,000 

1813  539,000 

1814  1^1,000 

1815  407,000 

1816  738,000 

1817  845,000 

1818  648,000 

1819  598,000 

1820  .  858,000 

1821  698,323 

1822  844,534 

1823  739,461 
1884  707,299 

1825  930,465 

1826  733,430 

1827  772,636 

1828  719,961 

1829  674,955 

1830  717,683 

1831  829,982 

1832  774.087 
1833 


Butter  and 
cheese. 

$585,000 
490,000 
415,000 
481.000 
490,000 
196,000 
264,000 
318,000 
395,000 
329,000 
95,000 
59,000 
242,000 
223,000 
213,000 
*  195,000 
297,000 
302,000 
190,2^7 
221,041 
192,778 
201,205 
^47,787 
207,765 
184,049 
176,354 
176,205 
M2,370 
264,796 
290,820 
258,452 


958,076 

The  following  is  the  aggregate 
to  1816. 


Pork,  bacon,  lard, 
and  live  liojzs. 

81,890,000 

1,900,000 

1,900,000 

1,096,000 

1,157,000 

398,000 

1,001,000 

907,000 

1,002,000 

604,000 

457,000 

176,000 

498,000 

719,000 

537,000 

.  754,000 

1,009,000 

1,179,000 

1,354,116 

1,357,899 

1,291,322 

1,489,051 

1,832,679 

1,892,429 

1,555,698 

1,495,830 

1,493,029 

1,315,245  . 

,  1,501,644' 

1,928,196 

2,151,558 

value  of  these 


Horses  and 
mules. 

$460,000 
270,000 
220,000 
321,000 
317,000 
105,000 
113.000 
185,000 
254,000 
191,000 
8,000. 
1,000 
155,000 
364,000 
432,000 
280,000 
100,000 
85,000 
59,830 
93,753 
123,373 
213,396 
2a3,835 
247,543 
173,629 
185,542 
207,858 
182,244 
218,015 
164,084 
167,330 

fttticles. 


Bheep. 

$55,000 
30,000 

i,5db 

16,000 

14,000 

4,000 

8,000 

12,000 

20,000 

9,000 

2,000 

5,000 

30,000 

49,000 

42,000 

59,000 

21,000 

23,000 

22,175 

12,276 

15,029 

14,938 

20,027 

17,603 

13,586 

7,499 

10,644 

22,110 

14,499 

22,385 

21,464 

from  1803 
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Ymxb. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

1803 

$4,135,000 

1810 

$2,169,000 

1801 

4,300,000 

1811 

2,866,000 

1806 

4,141,000 

1812 

1,657,000 

1806 

3,?74,000 

1813 

1,101,000 

1807 

3,086,000 

.  1814 

482,000 

1808 

968,000 

1815 

1,332,000 

1809 

1,811,000 

1816 

2,093,000 

The  value  of  the  exports,  the  produce  of  animals,  on  an  average 
of  years,  from  1821  to  1833,  was  about  $2,500,000. 

Tables  Nos.  V,  YI,  YII  and  YUI,  shew  the  destination  of  Beef 
and  Pork,  exported  from  1800  to  1816,  and  from  1821  to  1833. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  has  been  the  great  staple  of  the  states  of  Yirginia  and 
Maryland,  from  their  fir^t  settlement.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
America^  and  .was  introduced  into  England' by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
about  .the  year  1584.  It  soon  got  into  general  use,  and  became  the  sub* 
ject  of  regulation,  by  royal  proclamations  and  by  .acts  of  Parliament. 

About  the  year  1624,  it  became  a  royal  monopoly,  and  afterwards, 
in  order  to  encourage  its  growth  in  the  Colonies,  and  thereby  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  crown.  Parliament  prohibited  the  planting  of  it,  in 
England.  The  average  quantity  shipped  from  the  North  American 
Colonies,  to  the  Parent  country,  for  ten.  years  preceding  the  year 
1^,  was  about  twenty  nine  millions  of  pounds. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the^mcrican  revolution,  about  eighty  five 
thousand  hogsheads  were  exported,  then  valued  at  a  little  more  than 
four  millions  of  dollars,  and  constituted  nearly  one  third  in  value,  of 
all  the  exports  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies.  The  quan^ 
tity  exported,' since  the  establishment  of  th6  present  national  govern- 
ment, has  not  exceeded,  if  it  hqs  equalled,  the  quantity  exported  prior 
to  the  American  revolution,  although  witb  otlier  articles,  itjias  risen 
in  price.  The  average  annual  value  may  be  estimated,  at  about  six 
millions  of  dollars :  although  in  the  years  1815,  1816,  1817,  1818, 
1819  and  1820,  the  average  value  was  between  nine  and  ten  millions, 
occasioned,  in  par(,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  quantity,  during  the  war 
of  1812-;  but  principally,  by  the  gr^at  increase  in  price,  during  those 
years,  being  $185  per  hogshead  in  1816.  From  1820  to  1830,  tobac- 
co constitutedP'about  one  ninth,  in  value,  *of  all  the  domestic  exports 
of  the  United  States. 

It  finds  a  market,  principally,  in  Great  Britain,  France,'  Holland 
and  the  North  of  Europe.     (See  Tables  No.  IX  and  X.) 
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The 

following  is  an  account  of  the 

quantily  exported,  1 

from  1791  to 

1833|  and  its  ralue 

since  1802. 

TwiiL 

Mnmberorbhdi, 

Value. 

Yean. 

Nofflber  of  hhda.         Vahie. 

1791 

101,272 

1813 

6,314 

•310,000 

119S 

112,428 

1814 

3,126 

232,000 

1798 

59,047 

• 

1816 

86,337 

8,235,000 

1794 

76,826 

'   1816 

69,241 

12,800,000 

1796 

61,060 

1817 

62,366 

0.611,629 

1796 

60,018 

1818 

84,337 

10,241,304 

1797 

68,167 

1810 

69,427 

8,874,167 

1798 

68,667 

1 

1820 

83,940 

8,118,188 

1799 

06,070 

1821 

66,858 

5,708,045 

1800 

.78,680 

1822 

83,169 

6,380,020 

1801 

103,768 

1823 

99,009 

6,437,627 

1802 

77,721 

96,220,000 

1824 

77,883 

5,060,355 

1803 

86,291 

6,200,000 

1826 

75,984 

6,287,076 

1804 

83,343 

6,000,000 

1826 

64,098 

5,347,208 

1806 

71,262 

6,341,(]p0 

1827 

loo,o^ 

6,816,146 

1806 

83,186 

6,672,000 

1828 

96,278 

6,480,707 

1807 

62,186 

6,476,000 

1820 

77,131 

6,185,370 

1808 

0,676 

26,000 

1830 

83,810 

5,833,112 

1809 

63,021 

3,774,000 

1831 

86,718 

4,802,388 

1810 

84,134 

6,048,000 

1832 

106,806 

5,000,769 

1811 

36,828 

2,160,000 

1833 

83,163 

5,755,968 

1819 

26,094 

1,614,000 

• 

COTTON. 

Cotton  is  &  native  of  the  tropical  regions^  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world*  It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  growing  in  India,  at  the 
time  he  wrote  his  celebrated  history. 

It  was  found  among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  on  the  discovery 
of  America;  and  among  the  latter,  the  manufacture  of  it  was  carried 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Prior  to  the  American  revolution,  it  was 
cultivated  jn  the  Southern  colonies,  for  domestic  use.  Soon  a()er 
the  peace  of  1783,  small  quantities  were  exported  from  Georgia.* 
It  was  not,  however,  cultivated,  to  much  extent,  for  exportation,  in 
the  United  States,  until  about  the  year  1791  or  1792. 

Soon  after  that  period,  it  became  the*  great  staple  of  South  Caro- 
lina «nd  Georgia,  and  lately  of  the  new  States,  at  the  South  west; 
and  is  now  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States. 


m^» 


Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolica. 
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Anerican  cotton  has  been  generally  known,  by  the  names  of  Sea 
Isltad  and  Upland.  The  former  grows  along  the  sea-coast,  has  a 
blftck  seed,  long  staple,  and  is  easily  cleaned  or  separated,  from  the 
seefl ;  the  latter  grows  on  the  upland,  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  haa 
a  green  seed,  short  staple,  and  before  the  invention  of  a  machine,  for 
Aat  porpose,  was  so  difficult  to  be  cleaned  or  separated,  from  the  seed, 
as  to  foe  hardly  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  cultivation.  This 
machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  and '  of  great  mechanical  talents, 
who  was  accidentally  in  Georgia,  in  1793.  This  machine  soon 
enriched  the  southern  planter,  and  enabled  him  to  cultivate,  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  one  of  the  most  valuable  staples,  in  the  world. 

It  has  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred,  that  the  invention  of  a  single  ma- 
chine, has  given  employment  to  so  many  millions  of  people,  and  has 
added  so  much  to  the  real  wealth  and  resoiyrces  of  a  nation.  That  of 
Arkwright,  for  spinning  cotton,  and  of  Fulton  for  propelling  vessels 
bj^team,  can  alone,  in  these  respects,  be  compared  with  it. 

These  inventions  have  done  more,  to  increase  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  countries,  to  which  the  inventors  respectively  belong- 
ed, than  all  other  inventions  of  modern  times.  They  have  contributed 
more,  however,  as  generally  happens,  in  such  cases,  to  the  interest  of 
their  respective  countries,  than  to  that,  of  the  inventors  themselves.  Mr.. 
Arkwright,  indeed,  after  struggling  with  many  difficulties,  was  finally 
rewarded  with  a  handsome  fortune.  But  it  must  ever  be  a  subject  of 
deep  regret,  that  Fulton  died  poor,  and  left  his  children  dependent  on 
charity,  for  support. 

Mr.  Whitney  obtained  a  Patent  for  his  invention,  at  an  fearly  peri- 
od, under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  benefits  of  which  he  was 
to  share  equally,  with  his  partner  in  the  business,  Mr.  Miller.  South 
Carolina  gave  them  $60,000,  for  the  right  of  using  the  machine  in  that 
state ;  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  made  them  soipne  compensation 
for  the  same  privilege.  But,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  where  the 
benefit  of  the  invention  was  the  greatest,.  Mr.  Whitney's  right  to  the 
invention  was  disputed,  and  his  machine  was  used  by  the  people  of 
that  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  without  making  him 
any  compensation.  He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  judicial  tribunals  for  redress ;  owing;  however,  to  a  defect  in  the 
first  patent  law,  and  the  powerful  interest  opposed  to  him,  his  first 
suits  entirely  failed ;  and  before  he  was  able,  under  a  new  patent  law, 
made;  in  some  measure,  to  reach  his  peculiar  case,  to  obtain  a  decis- 
ion in  his  £avor,  thirteen  years  of  his  patent  had  expired.    This  decis- 
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ioQ  was  obtained  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  Judge  Johnson  of  South  Carolina,  lately  deceased,  presided. 
In  his  charge  to  the  Jury,  the  Judge  did  ample  justice  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, as  the  original  inventor,  as  well  as  to  the  great  importance  and 
utility  of  the  invention  itself. 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  money,  received  from  other  states, 
was  expended,  in  this  long  contest  with  the  Georgians.  The  final  de- 
cision in  his  favor,  came  too  late,  to  enable  him  to  derive  any  advant- 
age from  it.  In  1812,  Mr.  Whitney  applied  to  Congress  for  a  renew- 
al of  his  patent,  for  a  certain  number  of  y«ars,  and  a  Comniittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  made  a  report  in  his  favor ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strong  opposition  of  Georgia,  and  ihe  peculiar  situation 
of  Congress,  then  preparing  for  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  subject 
was  not  finally  acted  upon.  Georgia,  therefore,  has  had  the  immense 
benefit  of  this  invention,  without  making  any  compensation  to  the  in- 
ventor. And  we  would  here  observe,  that,  during  the  long  continu- 
ance of  that  disease,  which  finally  terminated  his  existence,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney invented  an  improvement  in  his  machine,  which  he  was  satisfied, 
as  he  has  often  informed  the  writer  of  these  pages,  would  so  much 
facilitate  the  cleaning  of  upland  cottoq,  as  to  benefit  the  planter,  aboat 
two  cents  on  every  pound.  He  would  not,  however,  apply  for  a  pat- 
ent* for  this  improvement,  unless  he  could  previously  receive,  from 
those,  who  would  be  benefitted  by  it,  the  most  unequivocal  security, 
that  his  children  should  have  some  remuneration  for  it,  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  an  infinity  of  law  suits.  By  his  death,  both 
his  country,  and  his  family,  lost  the  advantage  of  this  improvement 

The  value  of  this  invention. to  the  United  States,  can  only  be  duly 
appreciated  but  by  adverting  to  the  facts,  that'in  1807,  thirteen  years 
after  this  machine  got  into  use,  fifty  hve  millions  of  pounds  of  up- 
land cotton,  were*  exported,  valued  at  $11,500,000;  and  that,  on  an 
average  of  four  years,  from  1827  to  1830,  inclusive,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  pounds  were  annually  exported,  val- 
ued at  about  924,000,000  in  each  year,  constituting  neady  one  half 
of  the  average  value  of  all  the  domestic  exports  during  these  four 
years ;  and  that  in  1833,  the  quantity  exported,  was  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventeen  pounds,  valued  at  about  $32,000,000.  It  should,  also,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that,  during  this  period,  from  sixty  to  seventy  milliood ; 
and  in  1833,  not  less  than  about  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  of 
ihis  species  of  cotton,  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
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The  rapid  increase  of  the  culture  of  cotton,  in  this  country,,  will 
appear,  from  the  following  account  of  the  quantity  exported,  from 
1791  to  1833,  apd  the  value  of  that,  of  domestic  growth,  since  1802. 


Pottonofallkindg 
rears,     exported  from  .1791 
to  1804— pounds. 

Cotton  of  all  kinds     Valae  of  cot- 
Yean,   exported  from  1791   ton  of  domes- 
to  18IH— pounds.       tic  growth. 

1791 

189,316 

1798      9,360,005 

1792 

138,328 

1799      9,532,263 

1793 

487,1500* 

1800    17,789,803 

1794      1,601,760 

1801    20,911,201 

1795      6,276,300 

1802    27,601,075  $5,250,000 

1796      6,106,729 

1803   ,41,105,623     7,920,000 

1797      3,788,429. 

.     1804    38,118,041     7,650,000 

Cotton  of  domestic  growth  e^ 

sported,  from  1805  to  1833. 

Tean. 

Sea  blond— poundR. 

upland— pounds. 

Value. 

1805 

8,787,659 

29,002,428 

$9,445,000 

1806 

8,096,082 

29,561,383 

8,332,000 

1807 

8,926,011 

55;01 8,448 

14,232,000 

1808. 

949,051 

9,681,394 

2,221,000 

1809 

8,654,213 

42,326,042 

8,515,000 

1810 

8,604,078 

84,657,384 

15,108,000 

1811 

8,029,576 

54,028,660 

9,652,000 

1812 

4,367,806 

24,519,571 

3,080,00|) 

1813 

^  4,134,849 

14,975,167 

2,324,000 

1814 

*  2,520,338 

15,268,669 

2,683,000 

1815 

8,449,951 

74,648,796 

17,629,000 

1816 

9,900,326 

72,046,790 

24,106,000* 

1817 

8,101,880 

77,547,448 

22,628,000 

1818 

6,457,335 

86,013,843 

31,334,000 

1819 

7,448,775    ••. 

80,508,270 

21,082,000 

18^ 

11,569,015 

116,291,137 

22,309,000 

1821 

11,344,066 

.       113,549,339 

.      20,157,484 

1822 

11,250,635 

133,421,460 

24,085,(J58 

1823 

.       12,136,688 

.       161,586,582 

20,445,620 

1824 

9,525,722 

132,813,941 

21,947,401 

1825 

9,665,278 

.      166,784,629 

36,846,649 

1826       ^ 

f        6,972,852 

198,562,563 

.      25,026,214 

1827 

15,140,798 

279,169,317 

29,359,545 

1828 

;       11,288,419 

199,302,044 

.      22,487,229 

1829 

.       12,833.307 

.      252,003,879 

.      26,575,311 

1830 

8,147,165 

.      290,311,937 

.      29,674,883 

1831 

8,311,762 

268,668,022 

25,280492 
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Yeui. 

Bea  bland—poufldfl. 

Upland— ponodtf. 

Vala«. 

1832 

8,743,373 

313,471,749- 

.    831,724,682 

1833 

.      11,142,987 

313,553,617 

.      36,191,10& 

Tables  Nos.  XI,  XII,  XIII,  and  XIY,  show  the  countries,  to 
which  cotton  has  been  exported,  from  1800,  to  1833.  Great  Britain 
has  consumed  much  the  greatest  part  of  it.  In  1807,  more  than 
fifty  three  millions,  went  to  that  country,  leaving  about  thirteen, 
for  all  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  in  1830,  more  than  seven 
millions  of  Sea  Island,  and  more  than  two  htindred  millions  of  up- 
land cotton  went,  to  England  and  Scotland ;  and  about  seventy  four 
millions  to  France.  • 

The  late  increase  in  the  culture,  manufacture  and  consumption  of 
cotton,  not  only  in  this,  bnt  in  otlier  countries,  has  been  very  great; 
and  to  trace  its  progress,  is  not  a  matter  of  idle  or  useless  cariosity. 
From  1768  to  1779,  the  quantity  of  cotton  annually  imported,  into 
England,  did  not  exceed  about  five  millions  of  pounds.  From  17S1 
to  1787,  the  quantity  imported,  into  Great  Britain,  was  as  follows. 

Tean.'  Poimda.  Yean.  Paunds. 

J784        .        11,280,338  1786        .        19,151,867 

1785        .        17,992,888  1787        .        22,600,000 

That  imported  in  1787,  is  supposed  to  have  come,  from  the  follow- 
inf  places. 


British  West  Indies, 
French 'ai/d  Spanish  Colonies,   • 
*  Dutch,    .  .  do.       • 

Portuguese,        •  do. 

East  Indies,  procured  from  Ostend, 
Smyrna  and  Turkey, 


Poimda. 

6,60a,000 
6,000,000 
1,700,000 
2,500,000 
100,000 
5,700,000 

22,600»000 


In  1800,  the  quantity  imported  into  England,  wa»        42,806,507 
Into  Scotland,  ....  13,204,225 


Making      56,0I0»732* 

In  1807,  the  following  number  of  bales  of  cotton  was  imported 
into  Loudon,  Liverpool  apd  Glasgow.f 


•  Macpherson's  Annalfi  of  Commerce. 

t  Sir  Alexander  Baring's  inquiry  relative  to  the  British  orders  in  comdl, 
&e.— 180& 
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' 

Bflet. 

From  the  United  States, 

171,267 

The  British  West  Indies,    . 

28,96» 

The  Colonies  conquered  from  the  Dtitch, 

43,661 

Portugal,      ... 

1^981 

East  Indies,              .           .           •            • 

11,409 

A^U  other  parts,         .... 

« 

8,390 

282,667 

The  following  quantity  wif  exported,  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain,  from  1800  to  1816. 


nm. 

Poonda. 

Yean. 

Poonda. 

180O 

16,179,513 

1809 

13,365,987 

1801 

18,953,065 

1810 

36,171,916 

18(e 

23,473,925 

1811 

46,872,452 

1803 

27,767,307 

1819 

26,087,179 

1804 

25,770,748 

1813 

1            •  .     • 

1806 

32,571,073  . 

1814 

1            •        • 

1806 

24,256,457 

1815 

45,669,092 

1807 

53,180,211 

1816 

67,793,213 

1806 

7,992,593 

Qnanti^  and  ralue  exported  to  Great  Britain,  from  1^1  to  1833, 

distinguishing  the  amount  of  Sea  Island  and  Uplan 

d. 

Twi. 

8eB  bland— pounds. 

Upland— pounds. 

VatoB  of  both. 

1821 

10,847,433 

76,871,393 

.      $14,141,576 

182S 

10,622,758 

103,841,388 

19,75%286 

1823 

11,489,132 

128,695,065 

16,217,111 

1824 

9,247,103 

91,963t563 

15,30^132 

1825 

9,278,480 

134,434,454 

30,463,868 

1826,       . 

5,112,848     . 

128,766,003 

15,829,651 

1^ 

13,480,287 

199,227,194 

20,872»299 

1828 

9,488,934 

137,343,921 

15,626,910 

1829 

11,032,637 

163,527,509 

17,514,389 

1830 

7,022,962 

202,807,459 

20,678,62f7 

1831 

7,980,224 

212,836,622 

20,117,356 

1832 

7,331,229 

221,676,043 

22,499^060 

1833 

9^422,732 

228,802,596 

26,253,205 

As  the  direct  intercourse,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  open,  but  a  part  of  the  year  1810,  about  thirty  six  mill- 
ions of  pounds  only  was  shipped  directly  to  that  country.  During 
that  year,  however,  more  than  five  millions  was  shipped  for  Sweden, 

16 
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more  than  fourteen  millions  for  Denmark  and  Norway,  about  nine 
for  Spain,  Portugal  and  Madeira,  four  millions  for  the  Azores,  and 
ten  millions  for  the  Floridas  ;  the  most  of  which,  no  doubt,  found  its 
way  to  Great  Britain. 

Europe  has  been,  and  always  must  be  dependent  upon  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  Her  climate  is,  generally, 
too  cold  for  the  production  of  this  plant.  Some  small  quantities  have 
been  produced  in  the  southern  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  French 
government,  during  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  attempted  its  culture  in 
France  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  sent  foi;seed  to  the  United  States^and 
other  countries ;  and  offered  a  premium  of  one  franc  (about  20  cents) 
for  every  kilogramme*  (two  pounds)  of  cotton  raised  and  cleaned, 
ready  for  spinning.  The  experiment,  however,  failed.  France,  at 
that  time,  received  a  great  part  of  her  cotton  fabrics,  especially  those 
of  a  finer  kind,  from  Great.  Britain.  In  1806,  the  value  of  cotton 
goods  carried  from  that  country  to  France,  was  65,000,000  of  francs, 
or  about  $13,000,000.* 

The  average  quantity  of  all  the  cotton  imported  into  France,  from 
1790  to  1806,  was  only  fifteen  millions  seven  hundred  and  ninety  four 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  pounds. 

From  1801  to  1816,  she  received,  from  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing quantity.  < 


Tean. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

1801      . 

844,728 

1809      . 

.     none  direct. 

1802      . 

.     1,907,849 

1810      . 

do. 

1803      . 

.     3,831,840 

1811      . 

do. 

1804      . 

,     6,946,848 

1812      . 

913,433 

1805      . 

.     4,504,329 

1813      . 

.    10,200,348 

'1806      • 

.     7,082,118 

1814      . 

.     1,661,085 

1807      . 

.     6,114,358 

1815      . 

.   19,978,143- 

1808      . 

.     2,087,450 

1816      . 

.    18,024,567 

The  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  shipped  for  France,  from  1821  to 
1833,  distinguishing  sea  island  from  upland. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 


6oa  Island. 

495,733 

625,977 

647,556 

1,278,619 


Upland. 

26,943,275 
20,882,227 
24,345,913 
39,419,523 


Value  of  both. 

$4,531,861 
3,927,504 
3,267,461 
6,436,497 


*  Lasteyric's  Da  Cottonier  et  de  sa  culture. 
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Tern. 

6ea  bland. 

Upland. 

Value  of  boCli* 

1825 

.       295,261 

29,708,886 

$5,915,639 

1826 

.   '    843,649 

61,324,795 

8,173,393 

182? 

.     I,646i489 

.      67,864,191 

7,349,304 

1828 

.     1,792,268      . 

51,681,356 

5,902,096 

1829 

.     1,796,835 

65,406,982 

6,830,766 

1830 

.     1,114,850 

73,991,093 

7,646,047 

1831 

330,912      . 

45,797,575 

4,264,739 

1832 

.     1,276,004      , 

76,191,803 

7,722.876 

1833 

1,713,255      . 

75,119,894 

8,845,359 

Daring  the  continuance  of  the  embargo  and  commercial  restrictions, 
and  during  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britaifl,  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  as  well  as  of  wool  and  other  arti- 
cles, increased  very  rapidly  in.  this  country. . 

Additions  were  made  to  old  manufacturing  establishments,  and  many 
new  ones  made,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  union. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  these  establishments  were  much  depressed, 
,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  influx  of  foreign  goods,  and  especially, 
fron>  Great  Britain  and  the  East  Indies.  The  American  manufactur- 
ers, therefore,  applied  tQ  Congress  for  aid  and  protection,  by  the  im- 
position of  additional  duties,  on  foreign  cotton  and  woollen  goods;  and 
in  the  tariff,  established  in  1816,  duties  were  imposed  on  woollen,  cot- 
ton, and  some  other  foreign  articles,  to  afford  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection to  the  American  manufacturer.  This  system  has  been  since 
continued,  and  its  effects  on  tlie  manufacturing,  and  other  interests  of 
the  United  States,  will  be  noticed,  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  other  articles  of  export,  the  produce  of  agric.ulture,  are  flax 
seed,  indigo,  flax,  ^^c.  The  most  considerable  of  these  is  flax  seed. 
The  quantity  of  this  kind  of  seed  exported,  since  1791,  has  varied,  from 
about  two  tiundred,  to  three  and  four  hundred  bushels,  annually ;  and 
of  late  years  has  considerably  diminished.  Large  quantities  of  In- 
digo, were  formerly  produced  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  cotton,  the  culture  of  it  has  almQst  ceased 
in  those  States. 


MANUFACTUREn   ARTICLES    EXPORTED. 

Manufactured  articles  have  long  constituted  a  part,  and  for  a  few 
years  past,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  American  exports.  The  manu- 
factures exported,  are  derived, 

1st.  From  domestic  materials. 
2d.  From  foreign  materials. 
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Previous  to  1826,  the  general  value  only,  of  manufactured  atticlei 
exported^  was  ascertained,  distinguishing  the  value  of  those  derived 
from  domestic  and  foreign  materials.  Since  that  period,  the  value  of 
the  several  articles  themselves  has  been  ascertained. 

The  value  of  manufactures  exported,  from  1803  to  1816. 


YearB4 

1803 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809^ 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1816 

1816 


From  domestic 
materials 

8790,000 
1,650,000 
1,670,000 
1,889,000 
1,652,000 
909,000 
1,266,000 
1,359,000 
2,062,000 
1,135,000 
372,000 
238,200 
1,321,000 
1,415,000 


From  foreign 
materials. 

$565,000 

450,000 

721,000 

818,000 

468,000 

36,000 

240,000 

558,000 

314,000 

220,000 

18,000 

13,100 

232,000 

340,000 


Value  of  both. 

$1,355,000 

2,100,000 

2,300,000 

2,707,000 

2,120,000 

344,000 

1,506,000 

1,917,000 

2,376,000 

1,355,000 

390,000 

246,300 

1,553,000 

1,765,000 


The  value  of  manufactures  from  domestic  and  foreign  materials, 
and  those  which  are  uncertain,  from  1817  to  1825,  inclusive. 


Domestic 

Yearb.  materials. 

1817  $1,517,000 

1818  2,039,000 

1819  1,624,000 

1820  1,616,000 

1821  1,827,146 

1822  2,229,604 

1823  2,152,887 

1824  2,934,948 

1825  2,774,465 


Foreign 
materials. 

$685,000 
400,000 
320,000 
403,000 
435,476 
253,388 
204,640 
329,473 


Uncertain. 

$349,000 
338,000 
301,000 
324,000 
492,009 
637,978 
782,071 
1,576,962 
2,560,682 


Total  Talne. 

$2,551,000 
2,77^,000 
2,245,000 
2,343,000 
2,754,631 
3,121,030 
3,139,598 
4,841,383 
5,7»j797 


394,650 

An  account  of  the  various  manufactured  articles,  exported,  with 
their  value,  in  the  years  1827, 1828,  1829, 1830, 1831,  1832  and  1833, 
will  be  found  in  Table  No.  XV. 

The  total  value,  for  each  year,  from  1826 to  1833,  was  as  follows,  viz. 


Tears. 

Valne. 

Tears. 

Valne. 

1826      . 

.  $6,100,985 

.1830      . 

.  $6,^8,131 

1827      . 

•     6,680,225 

1831      . 

.     7,147,364 

1828      . 

.     6,241,391 

1832      . 

.     6,461,774 

1829      . 

«     6,025,200 

1833      . 

.     6,923,922 
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It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  amount  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  coins, 
is  incloded  in  the  above  account  of  the  exports  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles ;  if  this  item  is  excluded,  this  value  of  domestic  manufacturesy 
exported,  in  eaeh  of  the  above  years,  will  be  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Valqe. 

Tears. 

Value. 

1826      . 

.  95,495,130 

1830     , 

.  95,320,960 

1837      . 

.     6,636,651 

1831 

.     5,068,890 

•1889 

.     5,548,354 

1832 

.     5,050,833 

isae    . 

.     5,412,314 

1833 

.     *.     6,557,080 

Havinjr  completed  a  view  of  th^  domestic  exports  of  the  United 
States,  #e  here  present  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  value  of 
the  produee  of  the  sea,  of  the  forest,  of  agriculture,  and  of  mannfac- 
tnres,  exported,  in  ^ch  year^  from  1803  to  1833,  by  which  the  .pro- 
portion of  each,  can  be  seen,  in  one  view,  during  that  period. 


Ttna, 

Of  OifiMe. 

Of  the  forest 

Of  agriculture. 

Of  manufactures. 

1808 

•2,635,000 

$4,850,000 

$32,995,000 

$1,355,000 

1804 

3,420,000 

4,630,000 

30,890,000 

2,100,000 

1806 

2,684,000 

5,261,000 

31,562,000 

2,300,000 

1806 

3,116,000 

4,861,000 

30,125,000 

2,707,000 

1807 

2,804,000 

"  5,476,000 

37,832,000 

2,120;000 

1806 

•832,000 

-  1,399,000 

6,746,000 

344,000 

1809 

1,710,000 

4,583,000 

23,234,000 

1,506,000 

1810 

1,481,000 

4,978,000 

33,502,000 

1,907,000 

1811 

1,413,000 

5,286,000 

35,556,000 

2,376,000 

1812 

935,000 

2.701,000 

24,555,000 

1,355,000 

1813 

304,000 

1,107,000 

23,119,000 

399,000 

1814 

188,000 

570,000 

5,613,000 

246,30Q 

1816 

912,000 

3,910,000 

,  38i910,000 

1,553,000 

1816 

1,331,000 

7,293,000 

53,354,000 

1,755,000 

1817 

1,671,000 

6,484,000 

57,222,000 

2,551,000 

1818 

2,187,000 

5,691,000 

62,897,000 

2,777,000 

1810 

2,024,000  > 

4,927,000 

41,452,000 

2,245,000 

1800 

2,251,000 

5,304,000 

41,485,000 

2,342,000 

1821 

1,499,188 

3,794,341 

35,407,992 

2,754,631 

1822 

l,w04,0o<f 

3,815,542 

41,272,379 

3,121,030 

1823 

1,668,224 

4,498,911 

37,646,726 

3,139,598 

1824 

1,610,990 

• 

4,889,646 

38,995,196 

4,841,383 

1826 

1,595,065 

4,938,949 

54,237,751 

5,729,797 

1826 

1,473,388 

3,951,250 

41,253,001 

6,100,985 

1827 

1,575,332 

3,343,970 

47,065,143 

6,680,225 

1828 

l,693,d80 

3,889,611 

38,610,924 

6,241301 
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Yean. 

or  the  sea. 

1829 

$1,817,100 

1830 

1,725,270 

1831 

1,889.472 

1832 

2,558,538 

1833 

2,402.469 

Of  the  forest 

$3,681,759 
4,192,004 
4,263,477 
4,347,794 


Of  agricoltare. 

46,977,332 
47,261,433 
49,416.183 
55,343.421 


Of  manofaetoni. 

$6,025,200 

6»258,131 
7,147,364 
6,461.774 
6,923,922 


4,906,339 

On  an  average  of  eight  years,  from  1803  to  1811,  the  produce  of 
agriculture  constituted  about  three  quarters,  in  yalue,  of  all  the  domes- 
tic exports  of  the  United  States ;  of  the  forest,  about  one  ninth  \  of  the 
sea,  about  one  fifteenth ;  and  of  manufactures,  about  one  twentieth ; 
and,  on  the  average  of  ten  years.*  from  1821  to  J830,  the  produce  of 
agriculture  constituted  a  little  more  than  three  quarters,  in  value,  of 
the  same  exports ;  of  the  manufactures,  about  one  twelfth ;  of  the  for- 
est, about  one  thirteenth ;  and  of  the  sea,  about  one  thirtieth. 
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TABLE  No.  XV. 

A  sUUenuiU  of  ike  various  manufactures  of  ike  United  States^  exported  i%  1887, 

togeiker  witk^keir  value. 


Soap  and  tallow  candles, 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes, 

Saddleiy,  .  ^ 

Hats,       .  .      ,     . 

Wax, 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter. 

Wood,  (including  coaches  and  other  carriages,) 

Snuff*  and  tobacco> 

Lead,       .... 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine, 

Cordage, 

Iron,        .... 

Spirits  from  Molasses,   . 

Sugar  refined,     . 

Chocolate, 

Gunpowder, 

Copper  and  brass,   •      • 

Meaicinal  drags, 


Cotton  piece  goods : 

Printed  and  colored, 

White,    . 

Nankeens, 

Twist,  yarn,  and  thread, 

All  ot4er  manufactures  of. 


Flax  and  hemp : 

Cloth  and  thread. 
Bags  and  all  manufactures  of, 
Wearing  appiirel. 
Combs  and  buttons, 

BrushlBs,  .... 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus, 
Umbrellas  and  parasols. 
Leather  and, morocco  skins,  not  sold  per  pound 
Fire  engines  and  apparatus, 
Printing  presses  ana  type, 
Musical  instruments, 
Books  and  maps. 
Paper  and  other  stationary, 
Pamts  and  varnish, 
Vinegar,  ... 

Earthen  and  stone  ware, 
Manufactures  of  ^lass, 

tm, 

pewter  and  lead, 

marble  and  stone, 

gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf. 
Gold  and  silver  co^i. 
Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry. 
Molasses,  .... 

Trunks,  .... 

Brick  and  lime, 

Uncertain,        .  • 


045,12a 

951,001 

14,750 

11,175 

137,368 


S901,751 

388,525 

57,717 

286,624 

123,354 

144,832 

574,751 

239,034 

3,761 

20,704 

63,074 

273,158 

97,003 

34,012 

1,350 

176,229 

52,341 

119,390 


1,159,414 

11,084 

5,364 

94,768 

33,415 

7,334 

3,191 

49,138 

119,545 

2,513 

33,713 

14,844 

54,012 

37,716 

29,664 

8,182 

6,492 

69,307 

2,967 

6,183 

3,505 

3,605 

1,043,574 

22,357 

1,511 

12,483 

3,365 


«3,557,60a 


2,iB39,346 
293,379 

•6,680,^5 
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TABLE  No.  XV.— CoNTiNvsD. 

i  iUUement  of  ike  various  manufactures  of  the  United  States^  exported  in  18S8, 

together  vfith  their  value. 


Soap  and  tallow  candles, 

$912i323 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes, 

• 

401,359 

Saddlery,            .           .           .           , 

49,758 

Hits,       .                      .        •  • 

326,294 

Wax, 

134,886 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter, 
Wood,  (including  coaches  and  otner  carriages,) 

203,780 

611,196 

Snoff  and  tobacco,         .... 

210,747 

Lead,       .... 

4,184 

LinsMd  oil,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  . 

22,119 

Cordage,             •                      • 

20,030 

lton^       ..... 

231,234 

Spirits  from  molasses,    . 

185,096 

Sogar  refined,                            t 

38,207 

Chocolate,           .... 

3,344 

Gonpowder, 

181,384 

Copper  and  brass, 
Medicinal  drags. 

60,452 

95,063 

f 

$3^1,375 

Cotton,  piece  goods: 

Printed  and  colored, 

«76,019 

^^hite,   « 

887,6^ 

• 

Nankeens,         .... 

^,149 

Twist,  yarn  and  thread; 

12,570 

AH  other  mannfactares  of, 

38,873 

1,010,232 

Flax  and  hemp: 

Cloth  and  thread,  .... 

5,335 

Bags  and  all  mannfactares  of, 

3,365 

Wearing  apparel,          .... 
Comb;  and  Bottons,       .... 

J43,253 

60,957 

Brashes,             ..... 

6,372 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus,    . 

•    , 

2,240 

Umbrellas  and  parasols,      ^      . 

24,703 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,*not  sold  per  pound. 

81,^1 

Fire  engines  and  apparatns, 
Phntinr  presses  ana  type. 

2,384 
40,199 

10,011 

Books  and  maps,    ..... 

46,937 

Paper  and  other  stationary. 

Paints  and  varnish,       .... 

32,026 
26,229 

Vinegar,             ..... 

5,884 

Earthen  and  stone  ware. 

5,595 

Manufactures  of  ^lass. 

51,452 

tm,      .... 

5,049 

pewter  and  lead. 

• 

6,545 

marble  and  stone. 

'  3,122 

gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf. 

7,505 

Gold  and  silver  coin,     .... 

693,037 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry,  . 

18,195 

Molasses,            ..... 

601 

Trunks,              ..... 

6,004 

Brick  and  lime, 

4,573 

0 

2,302,026 

Uaeeitain,         .... 

• 

■ 

247,990 

96,241,391 
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TABLE  No.  XV.— CoNTiNffBD. 

4  sUUemeiU  of  the  various  manufactures  of^tke  United  States,  exported  in  1839, 

together  with  tkeir  value. 


Soap  and  tallow  candles, 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes, 

Saddlery, 

Hats,       •  «  • 

Wax, 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter, 

Wood,  (inclnding  coaches  and' other  carriages,) 

Snuff  and  tobacco,        . 

AjeaQ,  •  •      '     • 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,        ' 

Cordage,  .  ■  •  .  . 

Iron,        .      ,    >  '•  •  ■  • 

Spirits  from  molasses,    . 

Sugar  refined, 

Chocolate,  ..... 

Gunpowder,        ..... 

Copper  and  brass,  .... 

Meaicinal  drugs,  .... 

Cotton  piece  goods :  , 

Printed  and  colored,  ;  0145,084 

White, 981,370 

Nankeens,  ....         1,878 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread,    '  3,849 

All  other  manufactures  of        .  127,336 

Flax  and  hemp :  ^ 

Cloth  and  thread. 

Bags,  and  all  manufactures  of 

Wearing  apparel. 

Combs  and  Duttons, 

Brushes, 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols, 

licather  and  morocco  skins,  not 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus, 

Printine  presses  ana  type. 

Musical  instrnmenti, 

Books  and  maps. 

Paper  and  other  stationary, 

Pamts  and  varnish, 

Vinegar, 

Earthem  and  stone  ware, 

^ianufaciures  of  ^lass, 

tin, 

pewter  and  lead, 
marble  and  stone, 
'     .    ^old  and  silver,  and  gold  ieaf. 

Gold  and  silver  coin. 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry. 

Molasses, 

Trunks, 

Brick  and  lime. 

Salt, 

Uncertain, 


sold  per  pound 


$692,691 

356,658 

35,765 

370,780 

132,939 

215,494 

561,946 

2(h2,396 

8,417 

30,442 

7,984 

223,705 

166,740 

50,739 

1,759 

171,924 

129,647 

101,524 


1,259,457 

2,166 

14,954 

91,108 

76,250 

3,150 

3,443 

22,067 

80,173 

2,832 

12,908 

8,868 

29,010 

25,629 

21,133 

5,953 

5,592 

49,900 

1,767 

5,185 

2,647 

11,250 

612,886 

21,627 

1,993 

11,248 

3,717 

27,648 


$3,301^50 


3,414,550 
•309,105 
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TABLE  No.  XV. — CoNtiNtiBD. 

i  stMUmetU  of  ike  vairumi  mawufaetwret  of  tki  UnUed  Staia^  exporUd  in  1830, 

togttUr  with  ikoir  vtUue, 

Soap  and  tallow  candles,          ....  J|6i9»SI38 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes,         -          -          -           -  338,603 

floQsehoald  foraiture,  .          .          -          r           -  839,463 

Coaches  and  olber  carriages,    .          .          -           -  51,190 

Hats,     -           -           .           -           -           -            -  309,362 

SaddleiT, 36,661 

Wax,     - 153.666 

Spihtsfromgrain,beer,  ale,  and  porter,         -           •  925,357 

SDoff  and  tobacco,        .          .          -          -            -  346,747 

Lead,     -           - 4,831 

Linseed  oU,  and  spirits  of  ^aipentine,             -           -  35,039 

Corda^,            ,           .           -           -           -            -  4^35 

Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nails,          ....  96,189 

castings,    -   .        -           -           -           -            -  35,408 

all  manofactures  of,         ...           -  177,876 

Spirits  from  molasses,  -----  49,798 

Sagar,  refined, 193.084 

Chocolate, -893 

Gunpowder,       - 128,625 

Copper  and  brass,         .          -          -          .            .  36,601 

Medicinal  drags,          -          -          •           -           -  92,154      ' 

Cotton,  piece  goods:  $3,074,910 

Printed  and  colored,    -  -  -     $61,800 

White,  -  •  -  -      964,196 

Nankeens,        .  -  -  .         1,093 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread,         •  -       84,744 

AH  other  manufactures  of,     -  -     866,350 

Flax  and  hemp:                                                  1,318,183 

Cloth  and  thread,             .          .          -            .  8,1^ 

Bags,  and  all  manofactares  of,     -          .           -  1,779 

Wearing  apparel,         .          -          .          -            -  102,277 

Combs  and  battons,       -          •          -    '      -           -  124,589 

Brushes,            ...           -           -            .  6,116 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus,  -          -          -           •  316 

Umbrellas,  and  parasols,          -     ,     -.         -            -  35,796 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,  not  sold  per  pound,      •    -  70,968 

Printinr  presses  and  type,        -          .          .            -  13,274 

Mosical  mstruments,    -----  10,261 

Books  and  maps,          -----  32,004 

Paper  and  othet  stationary,      -          -          ,           -  40,994 

Paints  and  varnish,       -          .          .          -           .  13,716 

Yinecar, 6,690 

Eartliien  and  stoneware,            -          .          -           .  3,773 

Manoiactures  of  glass,            -          .          .           .  60,280 

Sn, 4,497 

pewter  and  lead,       -           -           -  4,172 

marble  and  stone,     -          -     .      •«   .  4,655 

gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf,           «  3,561 

Gold  and  silver  coin,     -          -     .      .          .           -  937,151 

Artificial  flowers,         .          -          .          .            .  13,707 

Molasses,  -       x          -          -          -          -           -  3,968 

Trunks, 6,654 

Brick  and  lime, 8,483 

Salt, 23,978 

3,835,993 

Uncertain, 347,228 

$6,258,131 
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TABLE  No.  XV. — Continued. 

A  st^Umemt  of  the  various  manufaeiwres  of  ike  VniUd  Slates,  exporUdin  1631, 

together  with  tkeir  valme* 


Soap  and  tallow  candles, 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes, 

Household  fornitare. 

Coaches  and  o^ier  carriages,     .. 

Hfits,       •  •  '        • 

Saddlery, 

vt  ax,      .  •  •  • 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter, 

Snaff  and  tobacco. 

Lead, 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine, 

Corda^, 

Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nails, 
castings, 

all  manufactures  of. 
Spirits  from  molasses,    . 
Sugar  refined, 
Chocolate, 
Gunpowder, 
Copper  and  brass, 
Meoicinal  drugs, 
Cotton  piece  goods : 

Printed  or  colored. 

White, 

Nankeens, 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread, 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Flax  and  hemp : 

Clotn  and  thread, 
Bags^  and  all  manufactures  of 
Wearing  apparel,  .   ^ 

Combs  and  buttons. 
Brushes,  ... 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus,    . 
Umbrellas  and  parasols. 
Leather  and  morocco  skins,  ndt  sold  per  pound. 
Printing  presses  and  type, 
Musical  mstruments. 
Books  and  maps, 
Paper  and  other  stationary, 
Pamts  and  varnish, 
Vinegar, 

Earthern  and  stone  ware. 
Fire  engines  and  apparitus, 
Manuif^tnres  of  ^lass, 

tm, 

pewter  and  lead, 

marble  and  stone, 

gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf, 
Gold  and  silver  coin. 
Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry, 
Molasses, 
Trunks, 
Brick  and  lime, 
Salt,        .... 

Uncertain, 


$96,931 

947,932 

2,397 

17,221 

61,832 


$643,252 
290,937 
229,231 

49,490 
353,013 

39,440 

114,017 

141,794 

292,475 

7,068 

54,092 
6,109 

62,376 

21,827 
149,438 

34,569 

215,794 

1,965 

102,033 

55,755 
104,760 


1,126,313 

231 

2,599 

59,749 

120,217 

3,947 

2,343 

29,580 

.     58,146 

8.713 

10,906 

35,609 

55,121 

22,022 

7,178 

7,378 

5.630 

102,736 

3,909 

6,422 

3,588 

3,464 

2,058,474 

11,439 

948 

5,326 

4,412 

26^48 


$9,969,435 


3,783,948 
39i,6Bl 

$7,147^ 
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TABLE  No.  XV.— CoMTiNvn. 

• 

1  tkOemint  0/  the  various  wutmifactwts  of  the  United  StateSf  exported  in  183S, 

together  wiik  their  value. 

Soap  ud  tallow  candles,          ....  $701,184 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes,         ....  S77,388 

Household  ftekare, 169,038 

Coaches  and  other  carriages,   .          .           -            -  45,877 

Hate, 310,913 

SaddJeiy, -  29,573 

Wax,     .           -           -           -           -           -            -  63,444 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter,         -           -  127,583 

Snuff  and  tobacco,       «...            .      .  5295,771 

Lead, 4,483 

Lisseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  -          ^           .  33,304 

Corda^, -  13,863 

Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nails,          ....  65,979 

castines, •  26,639 

manaiacinres  of,  -          -          -          -           -  130,333 

Spirits  from  molasses,            ....  38,331 

Sagar,  refined,  .....            -  74,673 

Chocolate, -  2,255 

Ganpovder, -  96,023 

Copper  and  brass,         .....  105,774             • 

Medicinal  drags, 130,338 

Cotton,  piece  goods:  $2,730,833 

Printed  or  colored,       ...  $104,870 

White,  -       .    -  -  -  -  1,052,891 

Nankeens,        -  -  -  -  341 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread,         -  -       13,618 

All  other  mantifactares  of,      -  -       58,854 

Flax  and  hemp;                                                1,229,574 

Cloth  and  thread,             ....  1,570 

Bags,  and  all  manfactores  of,      -          -            -  8,685 

Wearing  apparel,         .....  80,803 

Combs  and  buttons,      .....  124,305 

Brashes, 4,754 

Billiard  tables, -  1,310 

Umbrellas  and  parasols,           ....  20,361 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,  not  sold  per  pound,          .  42,565 

Printine  presses  and  type,        ....  82,558 

Musical  mstrnments,    .....  4,958 

Books  and  maps,          -          -        .  •          -            •  29,892 

Paper  and  other  stationary,  -    -          -           -           .    .  64,847 

Pamis  and  varnish,       -          -          -          -            -  24,611 

Vinegar, 4,677 

Eartbem  and*  stone  ware,         ....  6,333 

Fire  engines  and  apparams,      .           .           «            .  7,758 

Manufiurtares  of  ^lass,            -          -           -            -  106,855 

tm, 3,157 

pewter  and  lead,       ...  983 

marble  and  stone,     ...  3,455 

gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf,           -    •  653 

Gold  and  silver  coin,     -          -          ...           .  •  1, 410,94 L 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry,             .          .       '    .  14,852 

Molasses,        ,  - 3,493 

Tninks, 5,314 

Brick  and  lime,            .....  3,508 

Domestic  salt,    -           -           .                      .            .  87,914 

Tin    ^  •  34853.674 

Uncertain,        .-..--.  .    477,867 

$6,461,774 
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TABLE  N<i.  XV.-^ontiwokd. 

« 

A  sUUifMfU  of  the  various  manufisUures  of  tke  United  Staies,  exported  in  18S3; 

together  vitk  their  value. 


Softp  and  tallow  candles,  .  .  . 

Leather,  boots,  and  snoes,         .  .  • 

Household  fornitare,    .  .  •  • 

Coaches  and  other  carriages, 
Hats,     ... 
Saddlery,  -  -  - 

"Wax, 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter, 
Snuff  and  tobacco,       .... 
Lead,     .-.--- 
Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  tarpentine, 
Corda^,  ..... 

Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nails,  ... 

castings,  .  -  -  - 

manufactures  of  ... 

Spirits  from  molasses,  ... 

Sugar  refined,  .  .  .  - 

Chocolate,         .  -  -  -  - 

Gunpowder,      .  .  .  -  - 

Copper  and  brass,         -  -  -         .  • 

Meaicinal  drugs,  .  .  -  - 

Cotton  piece  goods: 

rrinted  or  colored,       -  '        - 
White,  -  .  - 

Nankeens,        .... 
Twist,  yam,  and  thread. 
All  other  manufactures  of. 
Flax  and  hemp : 

Cloth  and  thread,     .  .  - 

Bags,  and  ail  manufactures  of, 
Wearing  apparel,         .  .  .  - 

Combs  and  buttons,      .  .  .  - 

Brushes,  .  .  .  .  - 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus, 
Umbrellas  and  parasols,  ... 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,  not  sold  per  pound, 
Printingpresses  and  type,        ... 
Fire  engines  and  apparatus,     ... 
Musical  instruments,    -  -  -         .- 

Books  and  maps,  .... 

Paper  and  other  stationary,     .  .  . 

Paints  and  varnish,       .  .  -  . 

Vinegar,  -  .  -  -  - 

Earthen  and  stone  ware,  .  .  - 

Manufactures  of  ^lass,  .  -  - 

tin,     -  .  -  . 

pewter  and  lead, 

marble  and  stone, 

gold  and  silver,  igid  gold  leaf^ 
Gold  and  silver  coin,    -  -  -        •  . 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry. 
Molasses,  .  -  -  .  - 

Trunks,  -  ... 

Brick  and  lime,  .  .  .  - 

Domestic  salt,  -  - 

Uncertain,       -     .      - 


$673,076 
913,510 
900,635' 

98,830 
943,271 

33,051 
178,748 
144,069 

988,973 

5,685 

30,293 

23,140 

73,177 

48,009 

113,696 

98,468 

40,337 

9,148 

139,164 

903,880 

136,355 


$491,791 

1,803,116 

« 

9,054 

« 

1M,336 

903,991 

9,539,517 

. 

5,96v 

. 

18,985 

- 

43,943 

. 

149,970 

- 

3,157 

« 

91,880 

. 

88,367 

. 

16,599 

. 

9,791 

- 

5,400 

m 

48,946 

. 

46,484 

. 

23,558 

. 

3,347 

. 

13,159 

• 

93.494 

• 

9,938 

. 

9,010 

. 

5,087 

m 

381 

m 

366,843 

. 

10,433 

. 

9,379 

* 

7,608 

. 

3,866 

m 

18,211 

3,485,600 
600,898 

«6,99W» 
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CHAPTER  V. 

• 

Trade  of  the  United  States  increased  bj  the  wars  in  Enrope— Greater  in  foreign 
than  in  doaaestic  produce,  in  1806|  1806  and  1807— Cluantity  of  sogar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  pepper,  goods  free  of  duty,  and  paying  duties,  imported  and  exported  at 
different  periods — Amount  of  gold,  silver  and  bullion  imported  and  ezportea 
(rem  1831  to  1833,  and  the  countries  from  and  to  which  it  was  imported  and  ex-* 
ported  during  the  same  period. 

The  wai  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  Which  commenced  in 
1793,  and  which  continued,  with  but  a  short  interval,  for  many  years; 
and  until  it  involved  tf  11  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  principally,  on  the 
side  of  France,  against  Great  Britain,  threw  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  no  small  portion.  Of  the  trade  of  the  world.  The  vast  su- 
periority of  the  naval  force  of  England,  rendered  the  intercourse  of 
the  European  nations,  with  their  colonies,  extremely  difficult  These 
nations,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  neutrals,  to  cany  on 
this  trade,  between  them  and  their  distant  possessions.  The  valu- 
ahle  productions  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies,  could 
find  their  way  to  Europe,  in  no  other  mode,  ^  than  under  a  neutral 
flag. 

The  local  situation  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  naturally  threw  a  great  proportion  of  the  trade  of  those 
Inlands,  into  the  hands  of  the  American  merchants ;  and  the  great 
increase  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  as  weH  as  the  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  their  citizens,  led  them,  also,  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
to  engage  in  the  more  distant  trade  of  the  East  Indies,  and  every  oth- 
er part  of  the  world.  The  valuable  .articles  of  colonial  produce,  such 
as  sugar,  coffee,  spirits,  cocoa,  indigo,  pepper,  and  spices  of  all  kind, 
were  carried  by  them,  either  directly  to  Europe,  or  brought  to  the 
United  States,  and  frdm  thence  exported  in  American  vessels.  These 
and  other  articles  imported,  were  allowed,  under  certain  regulations, 
to  be  exported  with  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  them.  The  manu- 
factures of  Europe,  and  particularly  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
the  manufactures  and  produce  of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  were,  al- 
so, imported,  and  again  exported  in  large  quantities,  to  the  West  In- 
dies, iSouth  America  and  elsewhere.  This  trade,  called  the  canying 
trade,  in  some  years,  exceeded  in  value,  the  trade  of  the  Unitecl  States, 
in  articles  of  domedtid  produce ;  and  was  the  means,  not  only  of  in- 
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creasing  the  American  tonnage,  bat  of  adding,  to  thffwealth  of  theot- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  that  ofituJiviJuals. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  both  of  foreign  and 
domestic  origin,  are  presented  in  Chapter  III.  In  the  years  180&» 
1806  and  1807,  the  value  of  domestic  exports  was  9134,590,&62,  on 
an  average  844,863,517  per  year,  while  the  value  of  foreign  exports 
was  $173,105,813,  being,  on  an  average,  each  year  $57,701,037,  ma- 

JLing  a  difference,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  of  $38,515,261,  oi  $12,838,420 

.per  year. 

The  following  quantities  of  sug^r,  coffee,  pepper,  cocoa,  and  manu- 
factures principally  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  were  exported  from 
1791  to  1816. 


• 

Goods  inostlr 

Vean. 

Bogar— Ibfl. 

Ck>flbe— lbs. 

Pepper— IbB. 

Cocoa—lbs. 

« 

paying  ad  ral. 
dutiea— doll. 

1791 

74,504 

962,977 

492 

8,322 

2,840,310 

1792 

1,176,166 

2,134,742 

5,046 

6,000 

3,560,119 

1793 

4,639,809 

17,580,049 

14,361 

234,875 

4,110,240 

1794 

90,721,761 

33,7^0,983 

23,884 

1,188,302 

4,976,190 

1796 

21,377,747 

47,443,179 

'   301,692 

625,432 

5,670,360 

1796 

34,848,644 

62,385,117 

491,330 

928,107 

6,794,346 

1797 

38,366,263 

44,521,887 

1,901,130 

875,334 

7,835,456 

1798 

51,703,963 

49,580,927 

501,982 

'   3,146,445 

8,967,828 

1799 

78,821,761 

31,987,088 

441,312 

6,970,590 

18,718,477 

1800 

56,432,616 

38i597,479 

636,849 

4,925,518 

16,076,848 

1801 

97,665,732 

45,106,494 

3,153.139 

7,012,155 

17,169,016 

1802 

61,061,820 

36,501,998 

5,422,144 

3,878,526 

14,906,061 

1803 

23,223,849 

10,294,693 

2,991,430 

367,177 

6,351,524 

1804 

74,964,366 

48,312,713 

•  5,703,646 

695,135 

9,377,805 

1805 

123,031,272 

46,760,294 

7,559,224 

2,425,680 

15,201,483 

1806 

145,83^,320 

47,001,662 

4,111,983 

6,846,758 

19,016,909 

1807 

143,136,906 

42,122,573 

4,207,166 

8,540,524 

18,971,539 

180d 

28,974,927 

7,325,448 

1,709,978 

1,896,990 

4,765,737 

1809 

45,248,128 

24,364,099 

4,722,098 

2,029,336 

5,889,669 

1810 

47,038,125   . 

31,423,477  ' 

5.946,336 

1,286,0^0 

8,438,349 

1811 

18,381,673 

10,261,442 

;  3,057,456 

2,221,462 

8,815,291 

1812 

13,927,277 

10,073,722 

2,521,003 

752,148' 

3,691,755 

1813 

7,347,038 

6,568,527 

99,660 

•108,188 

368,603 

1814 

762 

220,594 

none. 

27,386 

41,409 

1815 

3,193,908 

7,501,384 

746,349 

1,065,582 

3,486,178 

1816 

17,536,416 

8,948,713 

769,329 

631,571 

8,103,734 

Thia  trade,  brought  the  United  States,  into  collision  with  some  of 
the  European  powers,  and  particularly  Great  Britain  and  France;  aod 
in  consequence  of  the  celebrated  decrees  and  orders  of  those  two  na- 
tions,  (spme  notice  of  which  will  be  taken,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,) 
the  embargo  was  laid  and  commercial  restridions  commenced  with 
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Tean. 

Bufur-^Poonda. 

1821 

20,051,012 

1822 

14,446,810 

1823 

21,456,570 

1824 

14,119,062 

1825 

21,830,544 

1826 

91,146,856 

1827 

* 

10,661,132 

1828 

15,337,010 

1829 

12,343,478 

1830 

0,097$12 

1831 

22,569,416 

1832 

17,488,945 

1833 

6,477,293 

tlwse  nations ;  aad  which  finally  ended  in  a  war  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Great  Britain.  During  the  war,  this  trade  was  annihilated. 
Oft  the  return  of  peace  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  this  trade  in 
foreign  articles,  was,  of  course,  greatly  diminished. 

The  following  account,  however,  of  exports  of  sugar,  coffee,  pep- 
per, cocoa,  and  of  ^oods  free  of  duty,  as  well  as  those  paying  spc^eific 
aad  ad  ralorem  duties,- from  1621  to  1633,  will  shew,  that  the  United 
States,  hare  enjoyed  no  inconsiderable  share,  of  the  carrying  'trade^ 
duriog  this  period. 

An  account  of  sugar,  coffee,  pepper  and  cocoa,  exported  from  1821 
to  1833. 

&,367,596 

7,267419 
20,900,669 

19,4274»7 
24,512,566 
11,564,713 
21,697,789 
16,037,964 
16,063,643 
13,124,560 
6,056,629 
55,251,156 
24,697,114 

Value  of  merchandise,  free  of  duty,  and  paying  ad  valprem  and  spe- 
cific duties,  exported  from  1821  to  1633. 

Paying  datiea       Paying  specific       Total  paying  Free  of 

BO  valorem.'  duties.  duties.  duty.  Total  value. 

$4,595,090   $5,942,641  $10,537,731  $10,764,757  $21,302,486 
4,699,644      6,401,462    11,101,306    11,164,896    22,266,202 

19,646,673     7,696,749    27,543,622 


Pepper^-Poandb. 

660,425 

656,529 

4,466,542 

2,236,933 

2,067,010 

2,603,281 

364,169 

914,294 

654,940 

2,160,669 

635,650* 

1,696,602 

2,970,231 


1,504,672 
2,520,869 
1,633,450 
1,906,026 
2^926,012 
2,562,666 
4,319,568 
4,049,649 
3,262,221 
1,857,847 
1,783,003 
1,416,352 
1,674,121 


Tean. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


8;502,329 
9,724,073 
12,554,406 
11,276,536 
6,139,271 
7,669,381 
5,631,309 
7,054,266 
6,233,946 
7,649,906 
8,260,381 


11,944,544 
7,496,002 

10,150,395 
8,127,968 
7,478,715 
5,477,956 
5,796.092 
5,012,876 
4,200,537 


17,222,076 
22,704,603 
19,404,504 
16,617,986 
13,167,339 
11,427,401 
12,067,162 
12,434,483 


10,709,052  *18,446J857 
4»151,586  12,411,969 


6,115,062  25,337,157 

9,865,640  32,590,643 

5,135,106  24,539,612 

7,785,160  23,408,136 

6,427,676  21,595,017 

5,231,077  16,656,478 

2,320,317  14,387,479 

7,599,043  20,083,043 

5,590,616  24,039,473 

7,410,766  19,62S;735 
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We  would  here  remark,  that  ixluch  the  greatest  pact  of  the  exportit 
free  of  duty,  consisted  of:  gpld  and  silrer  coin  and  of  bullion.  UDtil 
1821,  no  official  documents  furnished  an  ao^unt  of  the  imports  »d 
exports  of  Specie.  We  here  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin,  as  well  as  bullion  imported  and  exported^  from  1821,  to 
1833;  and  Tables  Nos.  I  and  II,  will  shew  the  countries,  from  and  to 
which  the  same  has  been  imported  and  exported,  during  the  same 
period. 


Gold  and  lilrer  coin. 

Gold  and  lilrer  eoin. 

Bullion. 

Bullion. 

Tern. 

Impoitiof 

fizportsoC 

'  Impoitt. 

Exports. 

1821 

•7,980,000 

•10,477,969 

•84,890 

$90 

isast 

2,058,402 

10,781,932 

411,444 

28,248 

18S3 

4,867,125 

6,371,187 

230,771 

1,800 

ias4 

8,047,578 

7,014,662 

319,451 

.      • 

1836 

5,630,918 

8,786,206 

519,847 

10,849 

1836 

7,302,685 

4,057,940 

578,281 

40,738 

1837 

7,637,476 

6,959,459 

513,654 

11,847 

1828 

6,955,028 

7,494,188 

474,713 

56,261 

1820 

6,465,867 

4,072,043 

947,745 

239,091 

1830 

6,991,354 

1,206,831 

1,164,610 

'34,791 

1831 

6,453,471 

6,731,195 

862,473 

225,262 

1832 

5,068,772 

31982,267 

838,*^ 

262,132 

1833 

'   6,624,261 

2,218,086* 

346,107 

26,773 

The  imports  of  specie,  from  1821,  to  1830,  a  period  of  ten  years, 
was  about  sixty  fdur  millions,  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  being 

r 

about  six  and  a  half  millions  a  year ;  and  the  exports  about  sixty 
seren  millions,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  about  six  millions 
and  three  quarters  a  year.  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  since 
the  year  1826,  from  seven  hundred  thousand,  to  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, of  domestic  Gold  and  Silver,  coined  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  annually  exported  ;  and,  as  before  st|tted,  has  beeil  included 
among  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures.  The  amount  of  spe- 
cie imported,  from  December  1st,  1833,  to  August  12th,  1834,  was 
•12,663,691 ;  and  the  amount  exported,  during  the  same  period,  was 
only  •960,815. 

SUGARS. 

The  whole  quantity  of  Sugar,  imported  into  the  United  States,  in 
1806  and  1807,  the  years  of  greatest  importation,  was 

In  1806  200,737,940  pounds. 

1807  .  215,836,202 
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About  fourteen  millions  of  pouodsy  in  18Q7i  came  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  the  residue,  from  the  West  Indies^  and  South  America. 
Id  ihe  same  year,  it  was  shipped  to  the  following  places — ^viz. 


Brown— lbs. 

To  Russia,  •  .  .  .  62,852 
Sweden,  .  .  .  179,587 
Denmark  and  Norway,  2,286,608 
Holland,  .  .  48,012,198 
Great  firitain,     .  2,015,765 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  &c.  2,192,991 


France, 

Spain, 

Portugal*  . 

Italy, 

Europe,  generally, 


27,831,968 

6,906,740 

.      178.643 

*  14,074,935 

.    184,796 


Clayed— llM. 

297,844 

133,949 
1,267,227 
8,719,529 

Q40,231 
1,066,943 
7,029,202 
5,524,852 

188,356 
.9,476,602 

159,479 


In  1826,  the  sugar  exported,  was  principally  shipped  to  the  follow- 
ing places,  viz. 


To  Russia,     . 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Denmarkf 

Holland, 


Brown— Ibe. 

313,081 
1,086,206 
1,844,180 
4,726,036 


England,  Man,  and  Berwick,       83,343 


Gibraltar*      *  . 
The  Hanse  Towns,  &c.    . 
French  Atlantic  ports, 
French  Mediterranean  ports, 
Spain,      I        •        .        . 
Italy  and  Malta, 
Trieste,  &c.     , 


848,476 
2,695,205 
968,896 
541,957 
202,359 
834,796 
940,575 
290,&48 


>  Clayed- IlM. 

412,334 
66,721 

1,065,149 
286,862 
120,570 
258,292 
500,794 
301,167 
980,356 
13,322 
758,464 

1,345,986 
269,983 


Turkey,  Levant,  &c. 

Tables  No.  Ill,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  she\\|  the  countries  and  places,  to 
which  sugar  was  exported,  from  1800  to  1816,  and  from  1821  to  1833. 


COFFEE. 


The  quantity  of  this  article  exported,  on  an  average  of,  the  years 
18D4,  IS06*  1806,  and  1807,  exceeded  forty  five  millions  of  pounds ; 
and  in  the  year  1807,  principally  to  the  following  places,  viz. 
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Ponndftr 

To  Russia,         ^ 149,271 

Pen  mark  and  Norway,          .        .        .  756,511 

Holland, 21,833,438 

Great  Britain 1,052,075 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  &.C.         ;        •        •  2,644,511 

France,      .......  11,088,529 

Spain, 456,428 

Portugal, 44,801 

Italy, 3,490,495 

The  average  quantity  exported,  during  the  years  1826,  1827, 1828,      j 
1829y  and  1830,  was  sixteen  millions  of  pounds;  and  in  1827,  to  the 
following  countries,  jiz. 

*  Poandfl.     « 

To  Russia, 672,076  I 

Sweden  and  Norway,  •  •  •  .  261,375 
Denmark,  .        .        .        .        .        761,738 

Netherlands, 2,422,173 

Gibraltar,       .        .        .        .        .        .        965,758 

Hanse  Towns,  and  other  ports  of  Germany,  5,406,374 
French  Atlantic  ports,  .  .  •  •  4,047,204 
French  Mediterranean  ports,  •        •        .     2,284,823 

Italy  and  Malta 1,417,061 

Trieste,  and  other  Austrian  ports*  .  .  1,052,951 
Turkey,  Levant,  and  Egypt,   .        .        .  '  2,266,576 

The  whole  exported  during  the  year  1827,  exceeded  twenty  one 
millions  of  pounds. 

Tables  No.  YII  and  YIU,  shew  the  countries  to  which  coffee  was 
shipped,  from  1800  to  1816,  and  from  1821  to  1833. 

While  the  Americans  were  thus  carrying  to  Europe  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  they  brought  back  in  return,  great 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods,  principally  from  Great  Britain, 
which  they  ikgain  exported,  t% different  parts  of  the  world,  especiaDy, 
to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

The  amount  of  goods,  free  of  duty,  and  pa3rid^  duties  ad  raloreiii, 
embracing  woollens  and  cottons,  exported  in  1806,  was  $18»571,477; 
and  in  I8O7,  918,564,507. 

The  whole  amount  of  goods,  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  imported 
the  same  years,  was. 

In  1806         ......       •54,461,957 

1807 58»665,917 
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Between  one  third  and  three  quarters,  therefore,  of  all  the  goods, 
paying  those  duties,  imported  in  these  two  years,  were  again  exported. 
These  goods  came  from  different  quarters  of  the  world,  in  1807,  in 
the  following  proportions,  yiz. 

From  Europe,  ......    ^60,915,135 

Africa,    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  108,607 

Asia,       .        .     .   .   *     .        .        .        .    .     6,392,502 

West  India  Islands,  hnd  American  Colonies,     1,239,583 

•58,655,917 

Of  which  943,525,320  came  from  the  united  kingdom^f  Great  Britain 
ud  Ireland  and  dependencies ;  $3,81%065  fnom  France  antl  depen- 
dencies; and  the  residue,  being  $11,318,532,  front  other  countries 
and  places. 

The  other  articles  of  foreign  produce  and  manufacture,  of  conside- 
rable value,  exported,  prior  to  1808,  wete  wines,  teas,  spices  of  all  ^ 
kinds,  paints,  lead,  and  manufactures  of  lead,  iron,  fish,  and  many 
others  of  minor  importance.  On  an  average  of  the  years  1805, 1806» 
and  1807,  the  annual  quantities  of  wines,  spirits,  teas,  cocoa,  and  pep- 
per, exported,  were, 

Wines,  ......  3,423,485  gallons. 

Spints, 1,600,301      do. 

Teas, 2,151,385  pounds. 

Cocoa,  .        .        .        .        .        .  5,937,654     do. 

Pepper, .  5,292,791      do." 

That  this  extensive  foreign  commerce,  usually  called  the  carrying 
trade,  was  highly  beneficial,  and  added  much  to  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  cannot  be  doubted.  While  it  greatly  increased  their 
commercial  tonnage,  it  enriched  the  public  treasury,  as  well  as  indi- 
ndnals. 

Many  of  the  goods,  thus  exported,  had  paid  the  duties,  and  were 
not  entitled  to  a  drawback,  in  consequence  of  the  exporters  not  hav- 
ing complied  with  the  law,  on  that  subject.  The  amount  of  duties 
thus  paid,  on  articles  exported,  without  the  benefit  of  drawback,  dur- 
ing the  years  1805, 1806,  and  1807,  amounted  to  the  following  sums, 
riz. 

In  1805 $1,531,618 

1806 1,297,535 

1807 1,393,877 

Making,         •  $4,223,003 
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Whea  we  add  to  'this,  the  amount  of  the  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
retained,  on  all  the  drawbacks,  and  which,  daring  these  three  ^eaiif 
was  $1,030,677,  we  find,  that  the  whole  amount  received,  into  the 
public  treasury,  in  these  three  years,  for  duties,  in  consequence  of  tlui 
trade,  and  whioh  was  not  paid,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
was  $5,253,697,  being  about  one  ninth  of  all  the  duties  collected, 
during  the  same  period.  The  amount  this  trade  added,  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  and  to  individuals,  cannot  be  ascertained,  with  precis- 
ion :  it  must  have  been  many  millions  a  year. 

The  annual  amount  of  foreign  goods,  papng  duties  ad  valorem, 
from  1826  to  1860,  inclusive,  being  five  years,  was  about  eight  mill- 
ions, and  the  average  quantity  of  wines,  spirits,  teas,  cocoa,  and  pep- 
per, exported,  during  the  same  period,  was, 

Wines, about  570,000  gallons. 


Spirits, 
Teas, 
Cocoa, 
Pepper, 


500,000     do. 
2,000,000  pounds. 
3,400,000     do. 
1,300»000     do. 
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TABLE  No.  I. 


CW4  and  SUwer,-  in  Buttifin  and  Coin,  imparUd  into  ike  Untied  fiStetet,  in  ike  fean 

en^ng  Stpi,  30,/rM»  1881  io  1896,  inOusive. 


IST 


IST 


ISSBT 


MBtp9ft$9jT09l^ 


Swedai, 

Siredish  Wwl  Indtea, 

Dannark, 

Dnkith  WeM  Indies  . 

IhniBbEMt  Indies,    . 

Holland, 

Dutch  Wcat  Indies,    . 

Datcb  Esst  Indies,     < 

EnflBDd,  Man,  and  Berwick, 

Scockod, 

Ireland, 

jOibnltar, 

.BrliMi  African  Ports, 

JBritlslk  Essi  Indies,     . 

BflliBli  WmC  Indies,  . 

Newfoundland, 

Briiiib  American  Cokmles, 

Otber  Britisli  Colonies, 

MuRM  Towns  and  Oermsn  Ports, 

Pruee  on  tbe  Atlantic, 

Pnnee  on  the  Mediterranesn, 

Fnench  West  Indies,  . 

French  East  Indies,    . 

Bourbon  and  M aoritioa. 

Other  French  African  Ports, 

HftTti,   .... 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic,  * 

flpaio  on  the  Mediterranean, 

Teneriflte  and  other  Canaries, 

Manilla  and  PhUltppine  Islands, 

Ploridaa, 

Caha,    . 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies, 

Spsnisb  8oath  American  Colonies, 

PoctogaL 

Mwieira, 

PiTal  and  other  Aaores, 

Cape  de  Veitl  Uanda. 

PMiocoese  Africpn  Ports, 

SicOr, 

I1U7  and  Malta, 

Trieste,  Ac 

Torkey,  Levant,  Egypt,  Ac 

iMorocco^  Ac.    .  .     . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,   . 

China, 

Meziook 

Guatemala, 

Hoodana,  Campeaehf ,  Ac 

Colofflbis. 

Brazil, 

Boeaos  Ajres, 

Argentine  BrMBoblk,  . 

ChUi,     . 

Peru,     ... 

tioath  America,  geneially. 

West  Indies,  generally, 

•Asia,  genenlly, 

[Eorope,  generally, 

.Africa,  generally, 

,8oath0ess, 

;  North  West  Cosst, 

Uncertain  Ports, 


TSST 


10^180 
89S;738 

l,a62,lC7 
106^667 

646k6S29 

2,683 

603,960 

1,600 

80i,139 

89^417 

103,166 

617,274 

247^384 

86^363 


604,409 

21,200 

6,002 


27,264 

12^787 
128,402 
140.776 

10,286 
1,070 

32^000 


366^211 
96,130 
91,378 


80^690 
19,600 


67,686 


15g 

ioo 

■ 

76^663 

177,609 

I68166I 

137,328 

2,300 

99,sa 

2,100 

6,978 

63,661 

• 

174,802 

168,226 
93,761 
69,161 
80^ 

14,646 
26^648 


229^489 

3,600 

S;796 

4701 


690L 169 

36^629 

661,117 

800 

5,600 

17,078 


811,944 

9006 

18^870 

3,600 
600 


137,664 
7i,803 


iooo 

44,181 

34^037 

822,791 

96,862 

240 

3,000 

4,425 

181.606 


020,730 

219,740 

7,869 

40^572 

86^963 

108,846 
96^187 


800 


3;080 
86^668 


831,688    166,093 


66^608 

6^609 

8,460 

600 


8^263 

43,604 
1,300 


Tbtal-dollara,    lBb064,89o|3.8W,846 

20 


4163, 


871,764 
22,738 
1,960, 
13,087 
12,363 
1,281 
17,418 


816^197 
18,288 
79,381 


86^169 
46^215 


1,080 
10,346 

6,669 
61,863 


289,661 
86,487 

149;i64 
1,6001 
238 
311«871 


888,190 

4,360 

898,840 

5,709 

76,920 

77,868 

47,676 

174,508 


16,085 
74.667 
84.808  > 


TSST 


8^000 

40,489 

842 

166,548 
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169,087 

91,634 

49,676 

1,900 

13,000 

1,108,848 
8,896 
m04l 
M^746 
23,271 
4,9781 
80,142 


7a698 

167,717 

48,680 


348^109 

640 

51,047 

7^421 

218,7921 


30^689 


23^707 

40^602 
80^000 


^097,a96la»379,9a8|6>160;765 


84,000 
101,704 


638,810 
5,600 

818,896 
8,370 
1,972 

'l/,065 
160,388 

1,686 

61,286 
JBOO 


9^500 

546^164 
5^659 

16l160 

860 

8,407 

82,660 


12^816 
94,668 


618,659 

8,000 

881,994 

8,890 

88359 

166,661 

85,0« 

166^566 

8,000 
4,086 
19^946 
8,980 
1,400 

1^816 

406,606 
7,841 

89,605 
5,200 
5,766 

81,448 


100^084      74,889 
2;038       4,000 


8)^604 


3,603,108 

13,946 

87^031 

199,459 

197,188 

874,406 

46,306 

883,207 

13^575 

13,362 

^10 
1,660 


4,801 


2,660,409 

43,013 

17^428 

468,617 

104,771 

80^694 

251.774 


70^166 
li,19B 


^^^^^^^ 
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TABLE  No.  I.— CosTiNnBD. 


OoU  OMd  Sihtr,  in  BuUion  and  Ctnn,  imporUd  into  the  fJniUd  StaUs,  in  ike  ften 

•nditi^  Sept,  ZOJrom  1837  to  1833,  inclusive. 


Import- d/rotn 

RossIh,'  T""       ~ 

PruMia,  •  , 

Sweden,  , 

'^wfHliah  West  Indies, 

Denmark.         , 

Oao^h  Weft  IndiM,  . 

T>'«n  ah  East  Indlea,     . 

Holland, 

Dutch  Weat  Indifs,     . 

Dutch  Eyat  Iodiea» 

Bofland,  Man,  and  Berwick, 

:^otland, 

Ireland, 

€Hbraltar, 

British  African  Poria, 

British  Bast  Indlea,     . 

firitiah  West  Indiea,   . 

Newfoundland, 

Britlah  American  Colontee, 

Other  British  Cokmiea, 

lianae  Towna  and  derman  Porta, 

Prance  on  the  Atlantic, 

Prance  on  the  Meditemoeaii, 

French  West  Indiea,  . 

FrcfWch  Boat  Indies,    . 

Boarbon  and  Mauritlua, 

Other  French  African  rbrta, 

llsyll. 

Ktpaln  on  the  Atlantic. 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean, 

Tenerifl))  and  other  Canarlea, 

Maniila  and  Pbillipptae  lalands. 

Floridaa,  .  .  . 

Cubs,     .  .    •     . 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies, 

Spaniah  South  American  Coknies^ 

Portugal, 

Msdeing 

ntjal  and  other  Asores^ 

Ospe  de  Verd  Uanda, 

Portuguese  African  Ports, 

Sicily,    . 

hnly  and  Malta, 

Trieste,  ^kc 

Tnrkey,  Levant,  Bgypt,  An. 

Morocco,  Ac.    . 

Cape  ofGood  Hcq^e,    . 

China,    . 

Mextco, 

Guatemala, 

llooduraa,  Campeaeby,  ^c 

Colombia,  , 

Btstil, 

BiMOus  Ayres, 

Argentine  Republic,  . 

Ctuli,     . 

ran.      .  •  • 

South  Ameriea,  generally, 

West  Indies,  genendly, 

Asia,  generally, 

Europe,  generally, 

Africa,  generally, 

South  deaa; 

North  West  Coast, 

Uncenain  Pons, 


1827. 


4,400 
82,920 

263,3iS 

86,60^ 

107,810 

2,067 

34,111 

600 

89,278 
13,700 

313,386 

154,607 

i,965 

104,168 

60.179 

223,468 


47,132 
2,300 

19.200 
4,065 

26,635 

478,690 
13,670 

3i,654 
21,4k4 
21,299 
24,600 


102,692 
10.304 
47,387 


1829. 


100,656 

175^007 

18i,283 

89,018 

2,000 

20,972 

• 

37,391 

• 

J34,851 

179,944 

12 

57,659 

2,484 

206^963 


69,703 

45 

1,250 

1,700 


578,528 
3,446 

2,600 

7,771 

12,773 

17,545 


67,532 
11,405 


1829. 


000 
741 


vxl, 

164,732 


17,308 

149,027 

3,393 

39,82Q 


68,978 
7,787 

79,490 

24i,237 

3.844 

27,570 

1,482 

286^237 


46,633 
14,450 
16^800 


363,820 
8,664 

13,985 
9,660 
3,009 
7,708 


1,200 
460 

486 


4,006,255 

106,609 

6.575 

665,861 

232,914 

25,57o 

95,503 
665,78? 


9,000 

68,asc 

13,327 


183a 


1,110 
167,874  • 

247,396 

12,197 

42,S8S 

lS,000 

144,231 


7,860 

940 

500 

66,736 

96^279 

12,486 

47,812 

14,617 

267,574 


31,718 
26.476 
13)436 

16»948 

362,»M 
7,718 

8,1&1 

s.oool 

11.340 
15,437 


2,570 

912 

45^18 


1831. 


1832.   i 


21,390 
3,853. 880  4,344,746 
68,492;    129,672' 
600      46,1171 
420,521 ! 
181,57 


111,142 

942,479 

16,641 

73,237 

4,687 

130,830 

• 

8,600 

82 
429,446 

277497 

5,626 

47,949 

6,956 

181,124 


35,714 

46,439 

8,130 

i,290 

18i,774 
16,173 

4,746 
8,667 
3,200 


37,938 
1,900 
6,3^ 


Tbial— doUara, 


60^563 

330.«W 
62'J,350 


61,229 


222.3371 

76,8361 

83.381 

3,076 

153  8S0 

602,079* 

700i 

2,210* 

6,S00i 

300> 

63,2081 


;S>1M,1»  r.4!Ji»74O«,40a>ftl&Ul66,964:7]a0S.»t5l5/W7,H 


9,194 

4,703,716 

121,672 

1,472 

414,996 

4,695 

189,210 

1,569 

591.527 

38,076 

13,000 

68,381 
2,582 


Z^ 


02,915; 

«7,92rl 

4,764 

95,072: 

•83,6391 


6,320* 

ii,ooo! 

411,891 

64i745' 

1,000 

5,2(«< 

26,fiS» 

14.33R 

l£fi,116 


16,190 

9,029 

430 

2,160. 

9},065< 

9.tt7| 

i.fioo 

6,136, 

7,3M 

18.7m. 

8,847' 

4,400 
4,319 


HlOOi 
4,464,134; 
83,3101 
90,603! 
284.903; 
23,149 

3.900^ 
91,6941 
331,711 


2.1001 
9^680 


26,932, 
3,fia6,nM> 
94,525, 
19.101, 
289.3^ 
90^671 

4,167 

3l,4<« 

165,122. 


6^382       9,000 


23,999 
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TABLE  No.  II. 


€hU  Mi  SUver,  in  BuUiofkand  Coin,  exported  from  the  Vhiied  SUOa^  inHUjemn 

tiding  SepL  ^.from  1891  io  1896,  inclusive. 


ExfutrttA  to 


Iniiia, 

Prowia, 

Sweden, 

Swediih  West  Indies, 

Denmark,     . 

Danish  West  IndJfls, 

DaDiah  East  Indies, 

IHoUand.        .  . 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

Dutch  Bast  Indies,  . 

ISS4   :     :     :• 

Ireland, 

eibraltarf      . 

Britisb  African  Ports, 

British  East  indies, 

BrUiah  West  Indies, 

Newfoundland, 

British  American  Cdloaies, 

Other  BrlUsh  Colonies,      . 

Hanae  Towns, 

France  on  the  Atlantic, 

Prance  on  the  Mediterroneui, 

French  West  Indies, 

Prrach  East  Indies. 

BoorWn  and  Mauritiua.     . 

Other  French  African  Ports, 

Hajti, 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, 

^Jpaln  on  the  Mediterranean, 

Teneriflfe  and  other  Canaries, 

Manilla  and  Phillippine  Islands, 

Ploridaa, 

C?aba. 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies, 

Spanish  South  American  Colonies, 

PoitufaL 

Madelhi; 

Fajal  and  other  Aaores, 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 

Other  Portuguese  African  Ports, 

Sicily, 

IISI7  and  Malta, 

Trieste,  Ac 

Turkey,  Levant,  Egypt,  Ae. 

Morocco,  &c. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

China,  . 

Mexico, 

Guatemala,    . 

Hondnras,  Campeachy,  dbc 

Ocdombia, 

BroxU, 

Buenos  Ayres, 

Argentina  Eepublic, 

iChiU, 

Pern, 

South  America,  geneMly, 

West  Indies,  generally, 

Asia,  geaonlly, 

Eujupe,  genenUly,  . 

Africa,  genezoliy,    . 

8outhmB. 

North  Weii  Cosst,  . 

Cneeitain  Ports, 


Total-*doUari, 


13217 


14,eBl 

• 

'  133 

34,360 
1,367,996 
l,983,fi66 

'  193 
32,190 

1,864,949 


12,000 

21,000 
60,164 

• 

7,264 
190,000 

4,000 
265,162 

64,893 

2,000 


3,391,487 


166,999 


1,154,606 


400 


10^478,069 


\&±    I    1823. 


14,767 

'314 

22,460 

877,641 

796,2X6 


6,000       3,804 


1,930,376 

k,UUl 


619,892 

4,800 

66,000 

1,626 
8,090 


3,660 


221,601 

67,698 
14,000 


167,006 
A076,0]2 

97,526 


6.376 
943,760 


400 


tbbh: 


15^939 

1,990 

3,700 

996,940 

366,632 


283,062 
7,319 


1,800 
176,872 


1,676 


104,697 


363,406 


486 
8^600 


8,616 


17,246 
368,000 


10,810,180  ^87%9W 


111,666 


3,0pD 
419,818 
811^112 


2,180 

783,386 
13,160 


6,710 


1,640 
61,462 


6,767 
136^000 

262,098 


190 
2,<977 

68,800 
3,684,18214,463,652 


6^000 
89,210 


3,838 
841,320 


IBs: 


2^400 


669,663 
296,966 


146,287 

666^633 
480 


66,060 

916^630 

20^ 

8,D00 

8£s000 

2i,100 


6,940 
li^600 

147,816 


63,069 


3,000 

4,623,076 1 
199,446 

6,6^ 
18,400 
98,393 

6,020 

68,760 

'709 

10^698 

619^880 


7,014,5eel8^797,066J4,008^6B6 


lasT 


2^400 


273,069 
678,683 


10,600 

864,667 
3,730 

8,900 


191,116 
1,6  t 


38^030 


4,607 
30,000 

408,897 


18,160 


4,000 

1,661,696 

1,600 

]6,800 
113,090 


69,100 


6^387 
366,147 


IM 


TAHiE  No.  IL— -CoNTiNVBD. 


OM  and  Silver,  in  BuUian  and  Coin,  txporUdfrom  (Ac  tTniied  SUUes,  in  tke  fears 

ending  Sepi.  30,/rm  1827  to  1832,  ineiunve. 


SsporUdto 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

183a        1831. 

1838.  t 

ftuMla,             .... 

• 

13,663 

10^213 

88,700      M),423 

tfi,063 

Pnmla,            .... 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

. 

• 

Sweden,           .... 

• 

• 

f 

s 

• 

• 

SwediiliWentlndJee, 

• 

• 

• 

773 

. 

k 

Deainark,        .... 

• 

600 

• 

• 

10,600 

18,600 

Danish  Weat  Indies,  . 

47,360 

66,209 

61,200 

20^187 

40,308 

38,646 

Dftnlsh  East  Indies,    ... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

■ 

• 

Holland.           .... 
Dutch  West  Indies,     . 

740 

4,320 

16,461 

. 

6,000 

• 

• 

017 

■ 

2,260 

70 

• 

Datch  East  Indies,      . 

M,2S2 

266,480 

149,660 

68,600 

480,976 

496,6d8 

England, 

190^101 

2,309,776 

613,1^ 

102,229 

l,6i5^643ll,il2;S9a 

Seotlandi          .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

.      >   .• 

Ireland,            .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Gibraltar,         .... 

3,000 

36^000 

10,B72 

69,880 

20,000 

33,n6 

British  African  Ports, 

» 

• 

• 

. 

•       • 

• 

British  East  Indies,     . 

872,183 

630;9)0 

297,301 

•  160,641 

436,087 

218,886 

British  West  Indies,   . 

• 

1,880 

4,878 

1,761 

1,660 

10,879 

Newfoundland, 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

* 

Britlah  American  Colonies,  . 

87,669 

63,270 

40,863 

128,321 

S6,90q 

16,961 

Other  British  Colonies,                    .     • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Hanae  Towns, 

• 

• 

2,000 

• 

• 

• 

Prance  on  the  Atlantic, 

1,640,91» 

2,396,690 

••'^•IS 

136,118 

8,960,669 

460,779 

Prance  on  the  Meditemnean, 

1,600 

6,862 

6,608 

14.611 

18,000 

Prench  Weftt  Indies,  . 

600 

600 

025 

• 

3,848 

• 

Prench  East  Indies,    . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

Bonrbon  and  Mauritius. 
Other  Prench  African  Porta, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

»  ^.^ 

Hayli,               .... 

• 

20.663 

8,438 

• 

11,038 

5S 

Bpaln  on  the  Atlantic, 

• 

83,600 

60^000 

• 

4,000 

a^oGO 

ei>ain  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Ixineriffe  and  other  Canaries, 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

« 

4,316 

2,360 

6,612 

• 

m 

6,975 

Manilla  and  PhUlippine  laland^. 

• 

101,000 

20^062 

• 

3,080 

68,000 

Plorldas, 

. 

■ 

• 

• 

. 

•   J 

Cuba,               .... 

873,236 

784,978 

532,144 

276^687 

300.600 

189^16^ 

Other  Bpan  ish  West  Indies, 

2,000 

1,960 

31,606 

21,660 

36,689      4S;3eO| 

Spaniah  Bouth  American  Cofonlea, 
Portugal,          .... 
Madeira,           .... 

• 

• 

• 

m 

• 

• 

• 

• 

m 

• 

14,000 

1,167 

600 

1,638 

• 

Payal  and  other  Azores, 

Cane  de  Verd  blandsi 

Other  Portttfueae  African  Ports, 

■ 

• 

• 

« 

• 

8,000 

• 

• 

• 

• 

'400 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

SlcUr,    ..... 

• 

• 

• 

a 

• 

Italy  and  Malta, 

• 

26,000 

88,672 

• 

• 

'660 

Trieste,  Ac 

» 

• 

• 

a 

• 

•   J 

Turkey,  Levaqt,  Egypt,  4kc 

60,000 

• 

• 

*9,600 

8,100 

Morocco,  dec    .... 

•                            • 

« 

■ 

• 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,    . 

China,   ..... 

2,613»318    464,600 

60i,4d3 

79,984 

367,084 

^iS! 

Mexico^            .... 

'  SOU       4.860 

4,640 

• 

94,210 

.*'Sa 

• 

• 

• 

V 

• 

61,990 

Hondnraa,  Campeaehy,  Ac. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Colombia, 

• 

29,200 

8H0 

a 

• 

66,799 

Bnail,              .... 

86,146 

186,183 

73,613 

1.470 

816,376 

381,603 

BuenoaAyrea, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

■ 

Argentine  Republic,  . 

Chili, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

63,648 

73,377 

^•Si 

•           * 

• 

• 

21,362 

100^762 

Peru,     ..... 

6,000 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

South  America,  generally,    . 

, 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

West  Indies,  generally. 

6,671 

10,641 

• 

• 

200 

946 

Aala,  genermlly, 

.  690^880 

160^380 

.161,600 

1S3;630 

174,900 

404,681 

Europe,  generally. 

.-' 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Africa,  generally, 

flbuthseaa,      .... 

16,610 

• 

2,000 

i.ooo 

i,ioo 

lOO 

iooo 

HorthWestCosst, 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

Uncertain  Ports, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Total— ddUari, 

6,97l,30d 

7,660,439 

4,311,134 

f^»t« 

6^966^467 

V«ffl 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Valoe  or  imports  into  the  United  States,  at  different  period»->Mode  of  estimating 
the  value  of  ioo ports  and  exports,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britatn^- 
Amount  of  American  trade,  with  different  countries^  at  different  periods,  from 
the  commence;nent  df  the  presept  general  government — A  brief  history  of  the 
trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  of  the  disputes  respecting  it,  and  the  effect 
of  the  arrangemeat  ia  relatirn  to  it,  made,  in  1831,  upon  American  navigation 
and  (he  carrying  trade — ^Comparative  view  of  imports  and  exports,  at  different 
periods — Origin  of  the  American,  trade  with  China,  and  the  am'oant  of  trade 
with  this  country  from  American  and  British  accounts— Quantity  of  teas  im- 
ported, from  China,  in  different  years — Amount  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  other 
goods  imported  from  Great  Britain,  at  different  periods. 

Hating,  in  the  preceding  pages,  given  an  account  of  the  exports 
of  the  United  States,  we  shall  now  present  a  view  of  their  imports 
together  with  the  extent  of  their  commercial  intereoarse  with  different 
nations,  as  far  as  practical)le,  from  the  commencement  of  the  gov- 
ernment. We  would  here  remark,  that,  prior  to  1801,  no  official 
documents  enable  us,  to  give  the  value  of  the  various  imported  arti- 
cles— the  value  of  none,  but  those  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  being 
returned  to  the  Treasury  department,  by  the  several  collectors  of  the 
customs.  The  value  of  these,  prior  to  1816,  was  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  law,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  **  by  add- 
ing twenty  per  cent  to  their  actual  cost,  if  imported,  from  the  C^pe 
of  Good  Hope,  or  from  any  place  beyond  the  same,  and  ten  per  cent, 
on  their  actual  cost,  if  imported,  from  any  other  place  or  country, 
including  alt  charges,  commisssions,  outside  packages  and  insurance 
only  excepted.^' 

'  The  National  Legislature,  intended,  no  doubt,  by  this  general  rule, 
to  fix  what,  might  be  supposed  the  general  value  of  these  articles,  at 
the  phice  of  importation.  But  it  might  sometimes  fall  short,  and 
sometimes  exceed  the  real  value,  as  this  would  depend,  not  on  any 
general  rule ;  but  on  the  quantity  in  market,  the  state  of  the  demand, 
and  various  other  circumstances.  The  law,  establishing  the  tariff  of 
duties,  in  1816,  varied  this  rule,  and  directed,  that  the  value  of  the 
imports,  of  this  description,  should  be  calculated,  '*  on  the  net  cost 
of  the  articles,  at  the  place,  from  whence  imported,  exclusive  of  pack- 
ages, commissions,  and  all  charges.'* 

The  goods  or  mel'chandize,  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  then  em- 
braced, with  few  exceptions,  all  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  me|al, 
earthen,  and  paper  manufacture^,*  with  others  of  minor  iroportane*. 
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The  value  of  these  kind  of  goods,  but  not  their  quantity,  wts  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  department.  Of  all  the  other  various  artielet, 
whether  duty  free,  or  paving  specific  duties,  the  quantity ,  and  not  the 
va/ue,  was  returned.  The  Treasury  documents,  therefore,  prior  to 
1831,  do  not  shew  the  value  of  the  imports,  as  they  do,  the  exports 
of  the  United  States. 

Sensible  of  tlie  advantage  and  importance  of  obtaining  more  accn* 
rate  official  information,  respecting  the  external  commerce  of  tbe 
country.  Congress,  in  1820,  very  wisely,  made  provision,  '*  for  ob- 
taining accurate  statements  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
Stated."  The  secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed,  .annually,  to 
prepare  statistical  accounts,  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
with  foreign  nations,  including  the  kinds^  quantities  and  value^  both  - 
of  the  imports  and  exports;  and,  also,  of  the  navigation,  employed  in 
foreign  trade.  Tbe  exports  were  to  be  valued,  at  their  cost,  or  real 
value,  at  the  place  of  exportation — the  imports^  at  their  cost  or  worth, 
at  the  foreign  ports,  from  whence  they  were  exported,  for  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  the  yaloe 
of  the  imports,  as  well  as  the  exports,  has  been  ascertained,  at  the 
national  Treasury.  In  addition  to  this  important  object,  the  amoant 
of  the  tr^de  and  navigation  of  this  country,  with  each  foreign  nation 
and  its  dependencies,  is  also,  ascertained.  We  would  here  state,  that 
with  respect  to  imports,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties.  Congress,  in 
1823,  directed  the  20  and  10  per  cent  to  be  added,  to  their  actual  cost; 
and,  in  1832,  again  varied  the  rule,  and  ordered  the  charges  only  (ia- 
iorance  excepted)  to  be  added. 

It)  Great  Britain,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports,  is  made  out,  in  two  different  ways ;  one,  called  the  official,  and 
the  other  the  real  or  declared  value :  and  the  want  of  attention,  to 
this  distinction,  has  sometimes  led  to  mistakes,  respecting  the  com*' 
meree  of  that  country.  The  former,  is  the  value  settled  .as  early  as 
1096;  and  by  which  all  the  articles  of  export  are  ascertained;  with- 
out regard  to  any  subsequent  variation  in  the  market  price  of  the  ar* 
tides  themselves—the  other  is,  the  real,  or  supposed  actual  value,  at 
the  time  and  place  of  impo.rtation  or  exportation.  The  official  value, 
therefore,  generally  varies,  from  that  of  the  real.  Any  variation  in 
the  former,  infallibly  indicates,  either  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
quantity  of  the  articles  imported  or  exported  ;  while  a  variation,  in 
the  latter,  may  indicate  an  increase  or  decrease  either  of  the  quantity 
or  value,  of  the  same  articles,  or  of  both. 

An  examination  of  the  British  tables  of  exports,  for  the  last  thirty 
/onr  years,  from  1798  to  1832,  will  fhew,  that  a  great  variation  htt 
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taken  place,  between  the  official  and  declared  value  of  the  exports 
of  that  country,  during  this  period.  From  1798,  to  1808,  the  aver- 
age official  value  Was  about  £^500,000  sterling  a  year,  the  declared 
ralae  about  £40,700,000— from  1808,  to  1814,  the  former,  was  about 
£32,000,000,  and  the  latter,  about  £44,000,000--from  1814,  to  1820, 
the  valuations  approached  nearer  to  each  other,  the  declared  value  not 
exceeding  the  official  more  than  about  three  millions ;  and  from  1820, 
to  1832,  the  exports  seemed  to  decrease  in  value,  in  proportion  as 
they  increased  in  quantity.  In  1820,  the  official  value  of  exports* 
was  £38,718,036,  iknd  the  declared  value  £35,668,670,  and  in  1832,  the 
former  was  £65,026,702,  and  the  latter,  £36,444,624,  making  a  differ- 
ence, in  Ae  last  year,  of  £28,582,178 ;  shewing,  an  astonishing  de- 
crease in  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  that  country,  during 
that  period.  This  was  occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  vast 
increase  of  cotton  goods,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  price- — the 
consumption  of  cotton,  having  nearly  doubled,  in  that  country,  during 
this  last  period.*    • 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States,  ascer- 
tained in  the  manner  before  stated,  is  not,  as  it  will  be  perceived,  a 
rare  criterion,  of  the  balance  of  trade  between  this  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  particularly,  in  any  one  givep  yeir. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  reader,  that,  from  the 
mode,  by  which  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  has  been  as-^^ 
eertained,  in  the  United  States ;  the  value  of  the  former  must,  gener- 
ally, in  a  series  of  y^ars,  exceed  that  of  the  latter,  unless  the. balance 
in  against  this  country.  According  to  the  mode  of  valuation,  prior 
to  1821,  the  excess  in  the  value  of  imports,  must  have  been  greater, 
than  since  that  period  ;  because  the  value  both  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, was  ascertained,  at  places  in  the  United  States ;  and  that  since 
1821,  the  exports  only  are  valued  in  this  country ;  and  the  imports  at 
the  various  places,  from  whence  they  come.  It  is  very  obvious,  in* 
deed,  from  both  modes  of  valuation,  that  unless  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports, purchased  by  the  avails  of  the  exports,  should  exceed  that  of 
the  latter,  the  exporter  must,  in  both  cases,  lose  the  cpst  and  ex- 
pease  of  carrjring  his  goods  to  a  foreign  market ;  and,  in  the  first 
mode  of  valuation,  must,  also,  lose  the  cost  of  bringing  home  the 
goods,  procured  by  the  avails  of  the  exports.  We  here  speak,  it  will 
be  remembered*  of  the  imports  procured  solely,  by  the  avails  of  the 
exports.  If  the  former  are  purchased  on  credit,  or  in  any  other  way» 
than  by  means  of  the  latter,  in  any  one  year,  the  case  will  be  varied. 

«  Seetablel^o.  I. 
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In  a  particular  year*  according  to  the  present  modd  of  valuaiioni 
the  imports  may  be  laea  than  the  exports,  because  all  the  avails  of  the 
latter^  maf  not  have  been  returned,  during  the  year;  the  exports  were 
made ; — or  they  may  have  been  applied,  in  payment  of  imports  of  the 
preceding  year ;  or  a  part  of  them,  may  have  been  sent  to  some  for- 
eign country,  aud  of  course,  would  not  appear  in  the  custom  house 
books  at  home.  It  is  well  known,  that,  for  some  years  past,  Amer- 
ican merchants  have  purchased  goods  in  England,  and  sent  them  di- 
rect to  Canton.  .  In  1827,  cottons  and  woollens,  to  the  value  of 
$893,836,  were  purchased  in  that  country,  and  shipped  directly  to 
China.  In  son^e  years,  the  value  of  the  imports  may  be  less  than 
that  of  the  exports,  because  some  particular  articles  of  export,  may 
bring  much  less,  in  a.  foreign  market,  than  their  estimated  value  at 
home.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  case  with  cotton,  in  1825,  the  year 
of  great  speculation  in  this  article.  -  In  that  year,  the  value  of  cotton 
exported,  was  nearly  $15,000,000  more,  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  about  $12,000,000  more,  than  in  1826,  although,  in  the  latter 
year,  the  quantity  exported,  exceeded  that  exported  in  1825,  more 
than  thirty  millions  of  pounds.  This  great  increase  in  the  custom 
house  value  of  exportsr  in  1825,  was  occasioned  by  the  bubble  specu- 
lation in  that  article ;  and  the  bubble  burst,  before  the  cotton  was  all 
sold,  in  a  foreign  market,  where  the  avails  were  less,  than  the  estima- 
ted value  at  home.  The  whole  exports  in  that  year  amounted,  to 
$90,535,388,  and  the  imports,  to  $96,340,075.  In  1830,  the  imporu 
w<ere  Jess  than  the  export^;  and  the  difference,  may,  no  doubt,  be  at- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  diminished  valufe  of  invoices  ^ent 
to  this  country,  in  order  to  evade  the  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1828. 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed,  respecting  any  particular  year, 
we  think,  that,  if,-  for  a  series  of  years,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
commercial  bvsiness,  the  value  of  the  imports  should,  according  to 
the  present  mode  of  valuation,  be  less  than  that  of  the  exports,  the 
balance  must  be  against  the  United  States.  From  1821,  to  1830,  in- 
clusive, the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  was  about  $796,000,000, 
and  that  of  the  exports,  about  $765,000,000,  making  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  former,  of  $33,000,000.  Was  this  balance  for  or  against 
the  United  States  ?  When  it  is  considered,  that,  during  this  period, 
the  commercial  business  of  the  country,  did  not  generally  vary  from 
its  ordinary  course,  and  that  the  difference,  would  only  give  about 
$3,000,000  a  year,  for  carrying  the  exports  to  a  foreign  market,  and 
that  this  was  done,  principally,  on  American  account ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  imports  were  generally  procured,  by  the  avails  of  the 
exports,  and  that  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  the  United  States.    In 
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the  years  1831,  183S,  and  1833,  the  imports  have  gready  exceeded 
the  exports ;  and  thia  excess  has  been  so  great,  as  to  lead  to  the  con« 
elusion,  that  the  same,  could  not  have  been  all  paid  for,  from  the  aVails 
of  the  exports,  during  these  years ;  but  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
tbem  were  procured  on  credit,  or  sent  here,  on  foreign  account,  than 
in  the  preceding  years. 

With  these  brief  remarks  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  which,  hitherto,  has  so  much  puzzled  economists,  as  well  as 
others ;  and  is,  indeed,  so  difficult  to  solve ;  we  proceed  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  although  we  have  not  the  benefit  of  regular  official  ac- 
counts of  the  value  of  the  imports,  prior  to  1821,  yet,'  previous  to 
this  time,  official  returns  have  occasionally  been  laid  before  the  na- 
tional Legislature,  shewing  the  value  of  imports,  and  the  extent  of 
the  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  for  certain  periods.  From  these 
feturas,  and  other  sources,  we  shall  be  able,  we  trust,  to  present  a 
Baiisiactory  view  of  the  Imports  and  trade  of  the  United  States,  with 
foreign  nations,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  tim^  from  the  commence- 
meot  of  the  government. 

By  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  16lh  of  December, 
1793,  having  reference  to  the  preceding  year,  it  appears,  that  the 
nations,  with  which  the  United  States,  at  that  time,  had  their  princi- 
I>al  intercourse,  were  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  United  Neth- 
erlands, Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  theii:  dependencies;  and  th^t  the 
articles  of  export,  constituting  the  basis  of  that  commerce,  with 
their  respective  amounts,  were  as  follows : — • 

Bread  stuffs,  that  is  to  say,  bread  grain,  meal, 

and  bread,  to  the  annual  amount  of 
Tobacco,    . 


Rice« 

Wood, 

Salted  fish, 

Pot  and  Pearl  ashes. 

Salted  meats. 

Indigo, 

Horses  and  mules. 

Whale  oil. 

Flax  seed. 

Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 

Live  provisions,    •• 

Foreign  goods. 


$7,640,887 

4,349.567 
1,763,796 
1,263,534 
941,696 
839,093 
699,130 
637,379 
339,753 
262,591 
236,072 
217,177 
137,743 
620,274 

•19,737,603 
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The  proportion  of  these  exports,  which  went  to  each  of  the  u- 
tions  before  meotioDe(l»  the  Secretary  stateSf  as  follows : — 

To*  Spain .  and    dominions,  •  •  $2,005,907 


Portugal  and  do.       • 

France  and  do. 

Great  Britain  and     do. 
United  Netherlands  and  do. 
Denmark  and  do. 


1,283,462 
4,698,735 
9,363,416 
1,963,880 
224,415 
47,240 


Sweden  and  do. 

The  imports  from  the  same  countries,  are,  in  the  same  report,  stited 
to  be,  * 


From  Spain    and    dominions, 
Portugal  and  do. 

France  and  do.     . 

Great  Britain  and    do. 
United  Netherlands  and  do. 
Denmark  and         do. 


Sweden  and 


do. 


^05,110 

596,763 

2,068,348 

15,285,428 

1,172,692- 

351,364 

14,325 


$19,823,030 

The  above  account  of  exports  for  1792,  does  not  include  the  whole 
amount,  as.many  articles  of  smaller  value,  are  not  embraeed  in  it 

Tables  Nos.  II  and  III,  present  a  view  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  United  States,  with  foreign  nations  and  their  dependen- 
cies, from  1795  to  1801,  iuclasive,  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  exports, 
to  each  nation  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  same,  during  that  period*  The  value  of  the  exports  was 
taken  from  the  custom  house  books,  and  that  of  the  imports  was 
made  out^  with  great'  care  and  labor,  from  the  prices  of  the  various 
articles  imported,  (except  those  paying  duties  ad  valorem)  at  the 
place  of  importation.* 

From  these  tables,  the  following  was  the  amount  of  the  Exports 
and  Imports,. in  each  year,  from  1795,  to  1801 : — 

Ywm-  Exports. .  Import!. 

1795  .      $47,855,556        .        .      $69,756,258 

1796  67,064,097  .        81,436,164 

1797  •        56,850,206        .        .        75,379,406 


*  For  these  and  other  valaable  Tables,  we  are  iadebted  t6  a  geotlemaa,  wbo 
bad  been  long  one  of  the  principal  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department,  bat  vho 
is  now  deceased. 


t6t 


Htuu. 

Eiporti. 

tmpaiM* 

1796 

.      $61,527,097 

.      968,661,700 

1799 

78,665,528 

79,069,148 

1800 

70,971,780 

91,252,708 

1801 

93,020,673 

111,363,511 

Duriog  the  session  of  Congress  in  1806,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treagnryy  famished  the  House  of  Representativeci,  with  several  valgtt^ 
Ue  statements  and  documents,  relative  to  the  trade  of  theUnited  States^ 
with  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  years  1802^  1803,  and  1804. 

These  statements  were  called  for,  by  the  House,  while  varioutf 
propositions  were  under  consideration,  as  to  a  total,  or  partial  non- 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  for  the  purpose 
of  aseertainiog  the  mnount  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  with 
that  kingdom,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  woM  ;  and  to  enable 
the  House  to  see,  to  what  extent  the  commerce  and  revenue  might  be 
affected,  by  a  non-intercourse  with  the  British  dominions. 

The  annual  value  of  the  imports,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  a» 
appears  by  these  statements,  on  an  average  of  these  three  yearSf 
amoonted  to  $75,316,937;  and  of  the  ezporU,  to  •68,461,000.  The 
value  of  the  imports  was  made  out  by  the  same  rule,  as  goods  then 
pajring  ad  valorem  duties ;  that  is,  by  adding,  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  prime  cost  and  charges,  at  the  places  from  which  the  ar- 
ticles were  imported ;  and  the  value  of  the  exports,  from  the  custom 
house  books. 

The  value  of  the  principal  imports,  was  estimated  is  follows :— ' 

Merchandize  paying  12i  per  cent,  ad  valoYem,    $30,732,069 


do. 

do.     15 

do. 

8,303,770 

do. 

do.     20 

do. 

453,7&1 

Nails  and 

spikes,    . 

.  479,041 

Lead  and  manufactures  of  lead. 

.      227,002 

Steel, 

... 

147,967 

Beer,  ale  and  porter. 

.■            < 

.  7e,020 

Cheese, 

•            •            •  . 

77,160 

Boots  and  shoes. 

101,300 

Coal,  . 

... 

3H,407 

Salt,   ' 

•            •            f 

.771,995 

Rum, 

Geneva, 

976,430 

Brandy, 

2,077,601 

Wines, 

2,90^039 

Teas, 

2,360,607 

22 
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CouCBf 

f831%712 

Sugar, 

7,794,284 

Molasses, 

1,980,592 

Cotton, 

804,12& 

Pepper, 

633,041 

Indigo, 

436.941 

Cocoa, 

310,773 

Pimento, 

71,927 

Hemp, 

919,443 

All  other  ar 

tides,   . 

• 
• 

660,000 

$75,316,0a7 

The  following  was  the  estimate  of  the  commerce,  with  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  world,  the  same  period. 

L  With  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe j  {Cribr altar  tX" 

cepted,) 

The  annual  exports  were  estimated  at  about  $15,690,000,  viz: — 

Domettic  produce. 

Cotton,     ...  85,640,000 

Tobacco,              .                        .  3,220,000 

Provisions,                                   •  2,160,090 

Lumber,  naval  stores,  and  pot  ashes,  1,510,000 

All  othet  articles  of  domestic  produce^  900,000 


Foreign  merchandizct 


$13,430,000 
2,260,000 


$15,600,000 

The  annual  imports,  at  $27,400,000,  viz  :— 
In  merchandize  paying  duties  on  its  value,  embracing, 

with  inconsiderable  elceptions,  all  the  woollen,  cot- 
.  ton,  linen,  silk,  metal,  glass,  and  paper  manufactures,    $26,060,000 
All  the  articles  paying  specific  duties,  and  consisting 

principally  of  salt,  steel,  lead,  nails,  and  porter,        .        1,340,000 


$27,400,000 

.       II.  With  the  British  East  Indies. 

• 

Annual  exports,  viz: — 

» 

Domestic  produce,    .... 

$47,000 

Foreign       do.         • 

83.000 

$130,000 


Imports,  tSieaOiOOO,  Tiz  :— 
In  merchandize,  paying  ad  falorem  duties,  and  consist- 
ing, priocipally,  of  white  cottons,    .  .  f2»060,000 
In  all  other  articles,  consisting,  principally,  of  sugar, 
pepper,  and  cotton,               •            •            .            •  68O9OOO 

$3,530,000 

III.  With  the  Northern  British  Colonies  in  America^ 

The  annual  exporu  amount,  to  $1,000,000,  and  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  Tiz: — 

Domestie  produce. 

Provisions  and  live  stock,  $630,000 

Lumber,  naval  stores,  and  pot  ashes,  90,000 

Skins  and  furs,       .  •  160,000 

All  other  articles,    .  •  •  .   6(^000 

$840,000 

Foreign  merchandize,        •  •  •  •  100,000 

$1,000,000 
,  The  annual  imports  amount,  to  $540,000,  viz : — 

In  froods  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  consisting,  prin- 
cipally, of  merchandize,  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  of  fish,    $480,000 
All  articles  paying  specific  duties,       .       .     .       •  •   *     00,000 

"$MO,000* 

.    IV.  With  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  exports  consisted  of  the  following  articles,  viz : — 

Provisions  and  live  stock,       .            .            '            •  $4,720,000 

Lumber,                                                                     •  090,000 

All  other  articles,        .....  340,000 


$6,050,000 


And  the  imports  as  follows,  viz : — 

Spirits,             .             .            .            .            •            .  2,460,000 

Sugar  and  Coffee,          .....  1,480,000 

All  other  articles,          .            •            .            •            •  650,000 


$4,590,000 


Importations  from  all  parts  of  the  ioorld. 

The  annual  value  of  imports,  calculated,  on  an  average 

of  three  years,                                            .            .        $75,316,000 
Of  which  the  value  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  — ■ 

Britain,  amounts  to  ....        $35,970,000 

*  Not  inelading  Plaist«r  of  Paris. 
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And  that  imported,  from  all  other  countries  as  follows,  viz  :— 

From   the  northern  powers,    Prussia  and 
Germany,         ....        $7,094,00 

From  the  dominions  of  Holland,  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  2&,476,000 

From  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  .        1.083,000 

From  China,  and  other  native  powers  of  Asia,   4,856,000 

From  all  oth^r  countries,  including  some  ar- 
ticles not  particularly  discriminated,      •  838,000 

$39,346,000 


$75,316,000 
The  yalue  of  the  several  species  of  merchandize,  thus  imported, 

was  arranged,  as  follows,  viz : — 
1st  Articles*  principally,  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great 

Britain,  viz : — 

« 

Merchandize  paying  duties  on  its  value,                    p        $39,480,000 
Salt,  nails,  lead,  steel,  heer,  cheese,  shoes  and  boots,  1,917,000 

Rum, 3,881,000 


$45,287,000 
Of  which  were  imported,,  from  the  dominions 

of  Great  Britain,  .        $33,461,000 

And  from  all  other  countries,    .  .  11,826,000 


$45,287,000 
2d.  Articles,  principally,  imported  from  other  Countries,  viz : — 

Ck)ffee,         ,.            .                       .            •            .  $8,373,000 

Sugar,           ......  7,794,000 

Molasses,      •            .                        •                       •  •  1,930,000 

Cotton,  indigo,  pepper  and  pimento,              .            .  2,267,000 

Hemp,  soap,  candles,  and  all  other  articles,  (wines,)  i /saaaha 
teas,  gm  and  brandy  excepted,)                                ) 

$21,954,000 
Of  which  \rere  imported,  from  the  dominions 

of  Great  Britain,  $2,476,000 

And  from  all  other  countries,    .  .  19,478,000 

$21,954,000 

3d«  Articles  only  incidentally  imported  from  Great  Britain,  viz  :— 

Brandy  and  Geneva,  .     •       .  .  $2,753,000 

Wines,  .  2,962,000 

Tcast 2,360,000 

$8,075,000 
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Of  which  were  imported  from  the  dominions 

of  Great  Bntain,  •  .  $33,000 

From  a]l  other  countries,  .  8,042,000 


$8,075,000 

Exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I.  Domestic  produce. 

The  annual  value  of  the  arlicles  of  domestic  produce, 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  the  average  of  three 
years,  was  computed  at     .  .  .        $39,928,000 

Of  which  the  amount  exported  to  Great  Britain,  was  20,653,000 

And  that,  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  viz : — . 

To  the  northern  powers,  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many, .  .         $2,918,000 

Tu  the  dominions  of  Holland,   .  .  12,183,000 

To  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  .  1,925,000 

To  all  other  countries,  including  also  some 

articles,  not  particularly  discriminated,         2,249,000 

$19,275,000 

Considered,  in  relation  to  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe,  without 

reference  to  the  dominions  of  any  particular  power,  those  exported, 

were  distributed  in  the  manner  following,  viz  : — 

Exported  to  Europe,  ....        $22,957,000 

to  the  West  Indies  and  other  American  colonies,  15,607,000 

to  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seas,  .  1,364,000 


$39,928,000 
And  the  several  articles,  of  which  these  exports  consist,  were  val- 
ued as  follows,  viz : — 

Prorisions,  flour,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  every  other  spe- 
cies of  vegetable  food,       .  .  .    .    $13,040,000 
Dried  and  pickled  fish,          .            .            .  •         ,  2,848^000 
Beei^  pork,  butter,  pheese,  and  every  species  of  animal 
food,          .                                   .       •    .  3,728,000 


$19,616»000 
Cotton,  .  6,940,000 

Tobacco,       .  .  .  .  .  .  6,143,000 

Lumber,  naval  stores  and  pot  ashes,  .  .  .  4,387,000 

All  other  articles,       .  .  .  .  2,842,000 

$39,928»000 
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II.  Foreign  peodvcb. 

The  annual  value  of  foreign  produce,  re-exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  on  the  average  oi  the  same  three 
years,  was  estimated  at     .         '  .  .  .        $28,533,000 

Of  whkh  the  amount  exported,  to  the  dominions  of  Great 

Britain,  was $3,054,000 

And  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  viz : — 

To  the  northern  powers,  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many, ....  $5,051,000 

To  the  dominions  of  Holland,  France,  Spain 

and  Italy,      ....  18,495,000 

To  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  .  .  396,000 

To  all  other  countries,  including,  also,  some 

articles,  not  particularly  discriminated,  1,537,000 

$26,479,000 


$28,533,000 
Considered,  in  relation  to  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe,  these 
exports  were  distributed  as  follows,  vi2 : — 

To  Europe, $20,648,000 

To  the  West  Indies  and  American  colonies,  .  6,688,000 

To  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seas,  .  .  1,197,000 


$28,533,000 
•   The  several  articles  of  which  these  exports  consisted,  were  re- 
«pective1y  valued,  as  follows,  viz : — 
Merchandize  paying  duties  ad  valorem,         •  .  $9,772,000 


C/oflee,  .  •  •  • 

Sugar,  .... 

Cotton,  wool,  indigo^  pimento  and  pepper, 

X  eas,  .... 

Wines, 

Spirits  of  every  description, 

All  other  articles. 


7,302,000 
5,775,000 
2,490,000 
1,304,000 
1,108,900 
642,000 
140,000 


$28,533,000 
General  Balance. 

Annual  value  of  imports  estimated  at  .  .        $75,316,000 

And  that  of  exports  of  domestic  produce,     $39,928,000 

foreign       do.  28,533,000 

$68,461,000 

$6,865,000 
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Leaving  an  apparent  balance,  against  the  United  Statea,  of  nearly 
17,000,000. 

During  the  years  1805, 1806  and  1807,  the  imports  as  weB  as  the  ex- 
ports, were  much  greater,  than  in  any  former  years. 

Table  No.  lY,  shews  the  quantity  and  value  of  all  the  articles  of 

import,  from  October  1st,  1806,  to  September  30th,  1807.    The  ralue 

of  the  articles  (except  those  paying  ad  valorem  duties)  was  ascertained 

from  the  prices,  at  which  the  same  articles  were  valued  at  the  Treas- 

UTjf  during  the  same  year,  ou  their  exportation.    The  value  of  the 

imports,  thus  ascertained,  for  this  year,  amounted  to  tl38,574,876« 

The  principal  articles,  were. 

Goods  paying  duties  ad  valorem. 

Malmsey  and  Madeira  wine. 

Burgundy  do. 

Sherry  do. 

All  other  do. 

Foreign  spirits  from  grain,   . 

Do.      do.     from  other  materials, 
Molasses, 


Bohea  tea. 

Souchong     do. 
Hyson  do. 

Other  green  do. 
Coffee, 
Cocoa, 

Sugar,  brown. 
Do.     clayed. 
Raisins,  in  jars  and  boxes, 
All  other. 
Candles,  tallow. 
Cheese, 
Soap, 
Tallow, 
Pepper, 
Pimento, 
Indigo, 
Cotton, 
Gunpowder, 
Iron,  anchor  and  sheet. 
Do.    slit  and  hoop,  . 
Do.    nails  and  spikes, 


958,666,917 

1,023,8SM 

69,279 

353,672 

3,051,397 

1,477,679 

9,221,176 

3,064,044 

493,946 

1,250,029 

1,251,367 

2,117,362 

16,470,947 

2,297,961 

17,511,061 

5,901,804 

138,307 

291,807 

98,538 

288,299 

276,222 

.262,541 

804,869 

'    263,172 

1,849,529 

1,007,139 

97f406 

'90,366 

77,301 

644,328 
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White  and  red  lead, 
Lead  and  manufactures  of  lead, 
Steel, 

Hemp,  .  *  • 

Coaly  •  • 

Salt,  (weighing  more  than  56  lbs.  per  bushel) 
Do.    (weighing  66  Iba.  or  less  per  bushel)    • 
Glass,  black  quart  bottles,     . 
Window  glass,  not  above  8  by  10  inches,   • 
Do.  not  above  10  by  12    do. 

Do.  all  above  10  by  12    do. 

Segars,         •  .  «         •  •  • 

The  amount  of  exports,  for  the  same  year,  was. 
Domestic  produce,  .  • 

Foreign      do.         . 


•420,61$ 
270,147 
206^595 

2,116,606 
132,611 

1,387,903 
288,791 
184,465 
261,268 
46,336 
73,202 
266,240 

848,609,602 
,59,643,658 


Making, tl08,343,150 

LesTing  a  difference  between  the  value  of  exports 
and  imports  for  that  year,  of  •  .        $30,231,726 

During  the  continuance  of  the  restrictive  system,  and  the  war  of 
1812,  the  imports  were  small  in  amount.  Immediate^  after  the  close 
of  this  war,  the  United  States  were  deluged  with  foreign  goods,  es- 
pecially woollens  and  cottons,  and,  principally,  from  Great  Britain. 
The  treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded  in  December,  1814,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  va]ue  of  imports,  for  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  18i7i 
ending  in  each  year,  on  the  30th  of  September,  viz : — 

1815  ....   $83,080,073 

1816  ....    155,302,700 

1817  ....     98,758,373* 

In  consequence  of  the  double  duties,  which  were  continued,  for 
some  time  after  the  war,  and  from  other  causes,  the  price  of  many  of 
the  articles,  imported  in  1815,  and  1816,  (except  those  subject  to  ad 
valorem  duties)  was  higher  than  in  1807.  From  1818  to  1820,  inclu- 
sively we  have  lio  official  documents,  shewing  the  value  of  imports. 

Subsequent  to  that  period,  agreeable  to  the  Legislative  provision, 
before  alluded  to,  the  valoe  of  the  imports  has  been  officially  ascer- 
tained ;  and  the  amount  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  each  particular  nation,  has  been 
annually  stated,  with  as  much  accuracy  perhaps  as  in  any  country. 


♦  Sec  Table  No.  V. 
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It  vriilbe  borne  in  mind  that,  by  tliis  kg^islatire  rule,  the  imports  are 
nloed,  at  the  foreign  portu,  from*  whence  brought ;  and  that  in  Che 
official  accounts  both  of  the  imports  and  exports,  the  amount  of'  for« 
eigo  gold  and  silver  coin  is  included. 

Table  No.  VI,  shews  the  value  of  imports  from,  and  exports  to^  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  from  and  to  each  naUon,  from  1821  to  I833f 
with  the  amount  of  American  "and  foreign  tonnage,  employed. 

And  we  here  present  a  general  view  of  the  idkports  and  exports,  for 
each  year,  during  this  period. 

\ean.  Impovtfl. 

1821  •  962,585,724 

1822  .  .  83,241,541 

1823  ,  .  77,679,267 

1824  .  •.  80,549,007 

1825  .  96,340,075 

1826  .  .  84,974,477 

1827  .  .  88,509,824 

1828  .        79,484,068 

1829  .  .  74,492,527 

1830  .  .  70,876,920 

1831  .  .  103,191,124 

1832  .  .  101,029,266 

1833  .  .  108,118,311 

The  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates,  with  each  for- 
eign nation,  with  which  they  have  any  considerable  iiitercourse,  will 
next  ckim  our  attention,  together  with  a  general  view  of  their  trade 
with  each  quarter  of  the  world. 

I.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

• 

By  the  Treaty  of  1783,  the  United  States  in  relation,  to  Gre*at  Brit* 
ain,  became  a  foreign  nation ;  and  of  course,  subject  to  the  navigation 
laws  and  alien  duties  of  that  country.  She  deemed  it  her  interest, 
however,  in  some  degree,  to  relax  these  laws,  in  favor  of  her  former 
colonies. 

By  an  act  of  Parliament,  of.  April,  1783,  (23  Geo.  IIL  chap.  39) 
the  King  and  council  were  authorized  to  regulate  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  This  act  was,  at  first,  limited  to  a  short  period^ 
but  continued  in  force,  by  subsequent  acts. 

The  King  and .  council,  by  orders  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act, 
prior  to  1791,  permitted  any  goods,  being  unmanufactured^  (except 
fish,  oil,  blubber,  whale  fins,  and  spermaceti,)  and  also,  any  pig  iron, 

23 


Exports. 

•64,974,381 
72,160,281 
74,699,090 
75,986,657 
99,535,388 
77,595,322 
82,324,829 
72,264,686 
72,358,671 
73,849,508 
81,310,583 
87,176,943 
90,140,433 
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btr  iron,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  resin,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  iodiga, 
masts,  yards  and  bowsprits,  being  the  growth  or  production  of  ti^ 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  to  be  imported  directly  from 
thence,  into  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  upon  paymeM  of  the 
same  duties,  as  the  like  sort  of  goods  were  or  might  be  subject  to,  if 
imported  from  any  British  Island  or  plantation,  in  America.  They, 
also,  ordered  and  directed,  that  fish  oil,  blubber,  whale  fins,  and  8pe^ 
maceti,  and  all  other  goods  not  enumerated,  being  the  growth,  pro- 
duetion  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  might  be  imported, 
upon  payment  of  such  duties,  of  custom  and  excise,  as  were  payable 
on  the  Hkd  goods,  on  their  importation  from  foreign  countries;  and 
that  in  cases  where  difierent  duties  were  imposed  upon  the  like  goods 
imported  from  different  foreign  countries,  then  upon  payment  of  the 
lowest  of  such  duties.* 

The  same  orders,  regulated  the  intercourse  between  the  United 
States,  and  the  British  West  Indies,  and  will  be  noticed  hereaAer. 
The  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  was  regulated  by  these 
orders,  of  the  King  and  council,  until  Nov.  19th,  1794,  when  a  treaty 
of  amity,  commerce,  6lc.  was  finally  concluded.  By  this  treaty, 
liberty  of  commerce  was  established,  between  the  British  dominions 
in  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  respec- 
tive countries ;  and  by  the  15th  article,  no  higher  duties  were  to  be 
paid  by  either,  than  were  paid  by  all  other  nations ;  the  British  gov* 
emment  reserving  to  itself,  the  right  of  imposing  on  American  ves- 
aela,  entering  into  the  British  ports  in  Europe,  a  tonnage  duty,  equal 
to  that,  which  should  be  payable  by  British  vessels  in  the  American 
ports.;  and  also,  such  duty  as  might  be  adequate  to  countervail  the 
difference  of  duties  payable  on  goods,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
in  British  or  American  bottoms. 

The  Commercial  part  of  this  Treaty,  expired  in  1804.  It  had  long 
been  a  favorite  object  of  the  British  government,  to  equalize  the  ton- 
nage, and  other  duties,  between  the  United  States,  and  the  Britiah  do- 
minions in  Europe^  as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  hereaAer.  The 
American  government,  however,  for  a  long  time,  declined  acceding  to 
any  proposition  of  this  kind.  In  the  treaty  negotiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  in  1806,  an  equalization  of  these  duties,  was  agreed 
upon ;  but  this  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  President,  without  even 
consulting  tlie  Senate.    The  American  government,  however,  in 


*  Acbeson's  collection  of  papers,  Ac.  concerniof  the  navigation  and  trade  o# 
Great  Britain. 
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its  eofmnercial  conirenttofi  with  Great  Britain,  of  the  3d  of  July, 
181&,  agreed  to  equalize  these  dntiea,  between  the  United  States,  and 
the  British  dominions  in  Europe*  The  amount  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  in  each  year,  from  1784,  to  1790,  taken  from 
British  accounts,  we  have  before  stated  in  Chapter  II.  In  1702,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  American  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions,  amounted  to  more  than 
nioe  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  imports  exceeded  fifteen  millions. 
Much  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  was  from  Great  Britain,  exclu- 
me  of  her  dependencies. 

From  1796,  to  1801,  the  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
laod,  and  of  the  imports  from  the  same,  was  as  follows,  viz : — ^ 


Tem. 

Exports. 

Import!. 

1795 

* 

H324,066 

•23,313,121 

1796 

17,143,313 

31,928,685 

1797 

6,637,423 

27,303,067 

1796 

11,978,870 

17,330,770 

1799 

19,930,428*      . 

29,133,219 

1800 

19,086,603 

32,877,059 

i8or 

30,931,121 

39,519.218 

The  exports,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were  in  value 

Domestic  produce,  .  .  813,430,000 

Foreign  merchandize,     .  ^.  •  2,260,000 


•15,690,000 

A.nd  the  value  of  the  imports  on  an  average  of  the 
same  years,  was     ....  •27,400,000 

From  ISQ&  to  1820,  (excluding  the  years  1813  and  1814,  of  ^e 

late  war,)  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was 

as  follows,  distinguishing  the  value  of  domestic  produce,  from  that  of 

foreign,  viz : — 


Irnn. 

Ddmettte  produce. 

ForolgB  prodnee. 

1806 

•1^939,663 

$1,413,600 

1806 

12,737,913 

3,866,683 

1807 

21,122,332 

2,027,660 

1806 

3,093,978 

106,327 

1800 

5,326,194 

339,406 

1810 

11,388,438 

.802,436 

*  See  Tables  Nos.  II  and  III. 
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Teura. 

Domestio  product. 

ForalgB  prodnea 

1811 

913,184,553 

85^,757 

1812 

4,662,296 

37,187 

1816 

17,628,836 

51,620 

1816 

29,350,807 

544,916 

1817 

32,209,124 

823,611 

1818 

37,071,497 

1,239,254 

1819 

22,153,498 

1,381,069 

1820 

23,265,622 

317,93^ 

The  imports  from  these  countries,  consist,  principally,  of  the  vari- 
ous manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax*  brass  and  copper,  of 
glass  and  earthen  ware,  haberdashery — manufactures  of  iron  sod 
steel,  lead,  and  manufactures  of  lead,  hats,  salt,  tin  and  pewter,  coal, 
beer,  ale  and  porter.  We  have  no  official  documents,  shewing  the 
value  of  the  imports,  during  this  period,  but  much  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  w'ere  then  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  ad  valorem  duties ; 
and  the  following  is  the  amount  of  goo^s,  paying  these  duties,  from 
1806  to  1813 :— 


Tears. 

Value. 

.  Yeara. 

Valae. 

1805 

$31,556,159 

1810 

$29,123,605 

1806 

35,779,245 

1811 

25,338,014 

1807 

38,901,838 

1812 

7,663,179 

1808 

18,818,882 

1813*      . 

11,298.285 

180ft 

17,647,542 

Tables  Nos.  YII  and  VIII,  contain  the  British  accounts  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  (exclusive  of  Scotland)  during  the  years 
1806,  1807i  and  1808,  ending  on  the  10th  of  October  in  each  year. 
From  these  it  appears,  that  the  real,  or  declared  value  of  British  pro- 
duce and  manufactures,  and  of  foreign  merchandize,  exported  to  the 
United  States,  in  those  years,  was  as  follows  : — 

1806.  1807.  180& 

British  produce  and  }  • 

manufactures,        \         £11.716,620      £11,119,048      £5,718,615 

Foreign  Merchandize,  458,876  253,822  65,789 

Total  exporU  £12,175,495       £11,372,870     £5,784,403 

And  that  the  real  or  declared  value  of  the  imports,  from  the  Uoi- 
led  States,  into  Great  Britain,  was — , 

In  1806.  1807.  180& 

£3,580,480        .         £5,201,909  .        £2,804,707 

. — . — 1 » 

*  Importatipns  -in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  coaDcil,  and  ad- 
Buited. 
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We  would  here  state,  that  on  an  average  of  the  yeats  1806  and 
1807,  the  amount  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  about 
£40,000,000  sterling,  or  about  9180,000,000 ;  and  th^  real  Tulue  of 
the  same  produce  and  nia«ufactures,  exported  to  the  United  Statest 
on  an  average  of  the  same  two  years,  was  £1 1,41*79834,  or  about 
tSO,  000,000 ;  making  between  one  quarter  and  one  third  of  all  the 
British  exports,  during  those  years. 

Much  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  consists 
of  woollen  and  cotton  goods ;  and  for  the  value  of  these,  as  well  as 
other  articles,  during  this  period,  we  must  have  recourse  to  British 
accounts ;  and  from  Table  No.  YII,  we  here  give  the  real  value  of 
the  various  articles  of  .British  produce  and  manufactures,  exported  to 
this  country,  in  the  year  1806 : — 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures,        •        .        •        £84,004 

Cotton  goods, 4,401,112 

Glass  and  earthen  ware,  ....         163,242 

Haberdashery, 299,040 

Hats,      .  ^       90.389 

Iron  and  steel, 661,332 

Lead, 46,766 

Salt, 93,664 

Silk  manufactures) '       .        447,484 

Linens, 125,015 

Tin  and  pQWter, 68,498 

Woollens, 4,894,008 

Other  articles, 342,076 

Total,        £11,716,620 
The  average  amount  of  cottons,  for  the  years  1806  • 

and  1807,  was      .....  £4,393,449 

And  of  woollens,    .  •  .  ...  4,591,437 

Making,  £8,984,886 
sterling,  ur  about  939,500,000,  as  valued  in  England,  being  more  than 
nineteen  millions  of  cotton  goods,  and  about  twenty  millions  of  woollen* 

We  would  here  remark,  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United 
Slates,  during  those  two  years,  were  greater  than  in  any  former 
years ;  and  that,  probably,  about  one  third  of  the  goods,  imported  in 
those  years,  especially  in  1806,  were  re-exported  to  the  West  Indies, 
South  America)  and  elsewhere. 

Of  the  vast  amount  of  goods,  with  which  the  United  States  were 
flooded,  in  1Q5,  Great  Britain  and  dependencies  furnished  16(1,^71,586; 
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tad  of  this  amount,  more  than  seventy  one  millions,  paid  the  ad  vt* 
lorem  duties,  being  principally  woollens  and  cottons  from  England. 

Since  the  year  1820,  the  value  of  the  imports  from,  as  well  as  the 
exports  to.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  ascertained  by  the  rale  then 
adopted,  has  been  as  follows,  viz : — 


Tern. 

Imports. 

Exports. 
Domestic  pnxluce. 

EzporlK. 
Forei^a  prodiKft 

1821 

•25,087,108 

$18,634,134 

$2,143,346 

1822 

34,806,287 

23,518,136 

1,040,211 

1823 

27,936,141 

20,840,717 

1,026,222 

1824 

28,106,317 

20,328,592 

1,291,587 

1825 

36,713,246 

35,043,466 

2,059,612 

1826 

26,131,969 

20,413,216 

1,578,650 

1827 

32,811,210 

25,487,710 

904,596 

1828 

30,287,113 

20,091,671 

2,968,996 

1829 

25,279,489 

22,504,377 

1,787,316 

1830 

24,519,214 

25,499,918 

829,454 

1831 

4 

44,093,717 

30,616,513    . 

2,372,006 

1832 

36,921,263 

27,910,879 

2,900,116 

1833 

37,845,824 

30,889,624 

1,473,826 

The  value  of  manufactured  articles,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
from  Great  Britain,  has  far  exceeded  that  of  the  same  articles,  from 
all  other  countries ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting,  to  the  American 
Economist,  as  well  as  Statesman,  to  ascertain  the  .extent  of  this 
trade ;  and  particularly,  >  in  the  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  flax, 
silk,  and  iron,  since  1814. 

The  British  accounts,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  will  enable  us  to  do  this;  and  will,  likewise,  shew  the  extent 
of  the  trade  of  this  country,  witii  Great  Britain,  in  comparison  with 
that  enjoyed  by  other  nations. 

With  this  view,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Tables  Nob.  IX,  X,  XI  and 
XII,  annexed  to  this  chapter. 

The  IX th  exhibits  the  declared  value  of  British  produce  and  nan* 
ufactures,  exported  to  the  United  States,  from  1814  to  1831,  together 
with  die  imports  from  the  latter,  into  Great  Britain,  during  the  .same 
period — the  Xth,  the  quanties  and  declared  value  of  all  the  principal 
articles  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  exported  to  the  Uaited 
SUiea,  for  the  years  1827,  1828,  1829,  and  1830— the  Xltfa,  the  de- 
clared value  of  the  different  British  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool, 
flax  and  silk,  with  the  aggregate  value  of  all  other  articles,  exported 
(0  all  parte  of  the  world,  in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1829,  with  the 
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oilidal  rtlue  of  the  samev  io  each  of  the  years  1814  and  1880  the 
Xllth,  the  quantity  and  real  value  of  all  British  produce  exportedf 
from  Great  Britain,  in  1832^* 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  comparing  Table  No.  I  with  No.  IX,  thai 
the  iTcrage  value  of  exports  of  British  produce,  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816,  was  about  £45,000,000  sterlinf* 
and  the  average  value  of  the  same,  exported  to  the  United  States,  the 
nme  years,  was  about  £11,400,000,  being  a  little  more  than  one  quar- 
ter of  the  whole — that  from  1820  to  1827,  the  average  value  exported 
to  all  parts,  was  about  £36,000,000,  and  to  the  United  States,  about 
£6,000,000,  being  one  sixth  of  the  whole.  In  1831,  however,  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  wan  £9,053,583*  being  about  one  fourth  of 
British  exports  of  domestic  produce,  in  that  year. 

The  other  tables  shew,  that,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1827,  1828 
and  1829,  the  whole  value  of  British  woollens  exported  was,  about 
£&,000,000,  and  to  the  United  States  £1,127,000,  being  a  little  more 
than  one  fifth. 

The  total  value  of  British  cotton  fabrics,  and  of  cotton  yaruy  ex* 
ported,  to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
same  to  the  United  Sutes,  for  1827, 1828  and  1829,  as  the  same  tables 
shew,  was  as  follows : — 

To  allpart$  of  the  world. 


Teui. 

Cottoo  goods.                      Cotton  yarn. 

Toulntat. 

1827 

.       £13,956,825       .      £3,545,568      . 

£17,502,393 

1828 

13,545,638       .        3,594,945       . 

17,140,583 

1829 

13,430,544       .        3,974,039       . 

To  the  United  States. 

17,404,583 

Yean. 

No.  of  Tarda.                    Vahie.             Cotton  jam— Poonda.         Value. 

1827 

.    52,856,800    .    £2,257,966    .        8,914 

£1,547 

1828 

.    36,200,427    .       1,612,466    .    100,285 

6,516 

1929 

.    32,562,062    .      1,346,023    .      30,182 

1,928 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  to  the 
United  States,  wa^  a  little  more  than  one  tenth  of  all  the  British  cot- 
ton i^oods  exported,  during  this  period.  * 

The  above  cotton  manufactures,  exported  to  the  United  States,  does 
not  include  cotton  hosiery. 


*  These  Tables  with  some  Qthers,  were  taken  from  Marshall's  valuable  J^igest 
of  the  commerce,  population ,  resources,  &c.  of  Great  Britain,  published,  in  1833^ 
under  the  patronage  of  Parliament ;  and  from  tables,  respecting  British  com- 
merce, &c.  prepared  by  the  board  of  trade  in  1833 ;  both  of  which  statistical  wo^ks, 
were  obligingly  loaned  to  us  from  the  Treasury  department  a(  WashingtoUe 
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The  number  of  yards  of  Brituh  cottons,  exported,  io  1820i.  wu 
four  hundred  and  two  millions  five  hundred  and  seventeen  ihoosaad 
one  hundred  and  ninety  six,  valued  at  £12,516,247;  and  the  pomik 
of  eotton  yarn  was  sixty  one  millions  four  hundred  and  forty  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fiAy  one,  valued  at  £3,970,874;  aodof 
these  goods,  about  fifty  million  yards,  went  to  the  Brazils,  being  more 
than  to  any  other  country ;  and  of  the  yarn,  twenty  four  mUlioos 
and  fifty  &ve  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  three  pounds  went  to 
Germany,  and  seventeen  millions  nine  hundred  and  twenty  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty  nine  to  Ruspia. 

In  1832,  the  number  of  yards  exported,  was  four  hundred  and  sixty 
one  million  and  forty  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  three,  talue, 
£11,500,630,  and  the  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  seventy  five  millions  six 
hundred  and  sixty  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty,  value, 
£4,722,759. 

The  average  value  of  British  linen  manufactures,  exported,  in  the 
same  three  years,  was  about  £1,930,000,  and  to  the  United  States, 
about  £666,000. 

The  following  is  the  value  6f  hardware  and  cultery,  together  with 
the  value  of  this,  and  all  other  kinds  of  iron  wrought  and  unwrought, 
and  of  steel  exported,  from  Great  Britain,  during  the  same  period ; 
and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  same,  exported  to  the  United  States. 

To  all  parts  of  the  roorld. 

Total  of  hardware,  dx.,  and 
Yean.  9*rdware  and  catlerj.  ail  otticr  kinda  of  Iroa 

1827  .    .    £1,392,880    .    .    £2,636,818 

1828  .  .    .     1,306,617    .    .    2,609,753 

1829  .     1,389,606   .    .    2,560,443 

To  the  United  States. 

Iron  and  SteeL 

Hardware  and  ,  * »  Total  mhiB 

?etn.  cutlery.  Value.  Tons.  Vahia  of  boih. 

1827  142,372       £753,299        14,739        £156,802        £910,101 

1828  124,569         704,679        16,450  175,400  880,079 

1829  122,009         669,871         11,325  110,839  780,710 

In  1832,  the  quantity  and  value  of  hardware  and  cutlery  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  was,  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  four  tons, 
value,  £1,433,279 ;  to  the  United  States,  seven  thousand  eight  han- 
dred  and  seventy  four  tons,  value,  £730,015. 

The  average  value  of  British  silks  exported,  in  the  same  years,  was 
about  £260,000,  and  to  the  United  States,  about  £60,000. 

The  exports  of  British  wove  fabrics,  on  an  average,  from  1820  to 
1829,  inclusive,  amounted  to  about  £25,000,000,  and  all  other  exports, 
during  the  same  period,  from  £10  to  11,000,000. 
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And*  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice,  that  the  fahrica  of  cotton* 
aad  cotton  yarn,  during  thia.period,  exceeded  £17,000,000,  being  in 
valoe  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  exports  of  Britiah  produce  and  man- 
ufacture. . 

11.   Trade  with  the  British  ^ast  Ikbies. 

A  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States,  and  the  Brit- 
ish East  Indies,  commenced  soon  after  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1788 
or  1789,  Earl  Cornwallis,  then  governor  and  commander  in  India, 
gave  orders,'  that  American  vessels  should  be  treated  at  the  company's 
settlements,  in  all  respects,'  as  the  most  favored  foreigners ;  and  the 
ship  Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  vessels,  that  displayed  the  American 
flag,  in  the.  Ganges,  was  exempted  by  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal, 
from  the  government  customs,  which  foreign  vessels  were  bound  to 

This  intercourse  was  regulated  by  the  treaty  of  November  I9th, 
1794— by  the  thirteenth  atircle  of  which, 

^  His  Majesty  consents,  that  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  admitted,  and  hospitably  re- 
ceived, in  all  the.  sea  ports  and  harbors  of  the  British  territories  in 
the  East  Indies.  And  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  freely 
carry  on  a  trad^  between  the  said  territories  and  the  said  United  States» 
in  all  articles,  of  which  the  importation  or  exportation,  respectively, 
to  or  from  said  territories,  shall  not  be  entirely  prohibited.  Provided 
only,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawfpl  for  them,  in  any  time  of  war  between 
the  British  government  and  any  other  power  or  state  whatever,  to  ex- 
port from  the  said  territories,  without  the  special  permission  of  the 
British  government  there,  any  military  stores,  or  naval  stores,  or  rice* 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  their  vessels,  when 
admitted  into  the  said  ports,  no  other  or  higher  tonnage  duty,  than 
shall  be  payable  on  British  vessels,  when  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
the  United  States.  And  they  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  or 
charges,  on  the  importation,  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes  of  the  said 
vessels,  than  shall  be  payable  on  the  same  articles  when  imported  or 
exported  in  British  vessels.  But  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  shall  not  carry  kny  of  the  articles  exported 
hy  them,  from  the  said  British  territories  to  any  port  or  place,  except  to 
some  port  or  place  in  America,  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen ;  and 
snch  r^ulations  shall  be  adopted  by  both  parties,  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  due  an^  faithful  observancf 

•  MaephersoA's  AnaaUof  CooHBeree. 
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of  this  stipiilatioii.  It  19^  also,  understood,  that  the  permission^  grmt- 
ed  by  this  article,  is  not  to  extend  to  allow  the  vessels  of  the  United 
Stated  to  carry  on  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  ^aid  territories ; 
but  vessels  going  with  their  original  cargoes,  or  part  thereof,  from 
any  port  of  discharge  to.  another,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  cwrying 
on  the  coasting  trade.  Neither  is  this  article  to  be  construed  to  allow 
the  citizens  of  the  States,  to  settle  or  reside  within  the  said  territories, 
or  to  go  into  the  interior  parts  thereof,  without  the  permission  of  the 
British  government  established  there ;  and  if  any  transgression  should 
be  attempted  against  the  regulations  of  the  British  government  in  this 
respect,  the  observance  of  the  same  shall  be  enforced  against  the  cii- 
izens  of  America,  in  the  same  manner,  as  Against  the- British  subjects 
or  others  transgressing  the  same  rule.  And  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  they  arrive  in  any  port  or  harbor  in  the  said  territo- 
ries, or  if  they  should  be  permitted,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  to  go  to 
any  pther  place  therein,  shall  always  be  subject  to  the  laws,  gorem- 
ment  and  jurisdiction  of  whatever  nature  establiAbed,  in  such  harbor, 
port  or  place,  according  as  the  same  may  be.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may,  also,  touch  for  refreshment  at  thelslatid  of  St.  He- 
lena, but  subject  in  alF respects  to  such  regulations  as  the  British  gov- 
ernment  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish  there." 

This  article  exptessly  prpvides,  that  the  goods  exj^orted  from  the 
East  Indies,  should  not  be  carried  to  any  other  port  or  place,  ^  except 
to  some  port  or  place  in  America.'*  It  is  less  explicit,  as  to  the  oat- 
ward  cargo ;  and  under  this  art^cle,^  American  vessels,  with  their  car- 
goes, went  directly  to  the  East  Indies,  from  Europe,  and  other  places. 
The  commercial  part  of  this  treaty,  as  before-  stated,  expired  in  1804. 
This  trade,  however,  was  suflfered  to  continue,  on  the  same  footing, 
generally,  as  under  the  treaty,  until  April  30th,  1811,  when,  in  por- 
fluance  uf  powers  vested  in  the  East  In^lia  Company,  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  passed  the  d7th  of  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  107,  that  ^company 
established  regulations,  '*  for  the  conduct  of  the  trade  of  foreign  na- 
tions, to  the  ports  and  Settlements  of  the  British  nation  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  also  for  defining  the  duties  to  which '  such  trade  shall  be 
fubject,"  &c. 

By  these  regulations,  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  were  obliged 
to  proceed  direct  from  'American  ports,  to  the  British  East  Indies, 
without  touching  at  any  other  port,  in  the  outward  voyage,  except 
from  necessity,  refreshments,  or  repairs,  6&c.  While  there,  they  were 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  nor  were  they- permitted, 
cither  with  or  without  a  cargo»  to  proceed  to  the  settlements  of  any 
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odier  SuropesQ  nation  in  India,  or  to  any  part  of  India,  or  to  .China« 
ncvto  any  place  on  the  river  Ganges,  except  Calcutta.  Tbey  wera 
obliged  to  ret4|rn  direct  to  some  port  in  the  United  Slatei»,  and  to  f^ve. 
bond  to  deliver  their  cargo,  at  the  port  for  which  their  clearance  was 
made;  and  were  subjected  to  double  the  duties  paid  by  British  vessels, 
lo  conseqaenca  of  these,  regulations,  the  owners  of  some  American 
vessels,  employed  in  this  trade,  Were  placed  in  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, on  the  arrival  of  their  vessels,  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
operation  of  the  non-interc9urse  law.  They  had  given  bond  in  India, 
to  land  their  cargo,  in  the  United  States ;  on  their  arrival  here,  the 
non-intercourse  law  prohibited  .the  landing  of  their  cargoes,  because, 
coining  from  a  British  port,-^if  landed  in  the  United  States,  both  ves- 
sel and  cargo  were  forfeited ;  and  if  carried  to  a  foreign  port,  the 
bond  given  in  India,  was  forfeited.  Thus  situated,  the  owners  i^ere 
obliged  to  apply  to  Congress  for  relief;  and  special  permission  was 
granted  them  to  land  their  goods,,  and  to  dispose  of  them  for  their 
own  use. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  some 
years  since,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britdn,  as  is  well  known,  were 
permitted  to  trade  with  certain  ports  in  the  East  Indies,  under  certain 
regulations.  ^ 

By  the  commercial  c6nv\ention  of  July  3d,  1815,  the  trade  between 
the  United  States,  and  the  British  East  Indies,  is  confined  to  the  same 
ports.  By  the  third  article  of  this  convention,  **  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty agrees,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall 
be  admitted,  and  hospitably  received,  at  the  principal  settlements  of 
the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  videlicet,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  the  Prince  ef  Wales'  Island ;  and  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  may  freely  carry  on  tra'de,  between  the  said  princi- 
pal settlements,  and  the  said  United  States,  in  all  articles,  of  which 
the  importaUon  and  exportation,  respectively,  to  and  from  said  terri- 
tories, shall  not  be*entirely  prohibited,"  dee.  The  other  provisions  in 
tbb  article,  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  treaty  of  1794.  American 
vessels,  in  the  <;ourBe  of  their  voyage  to  and  from  the  British  terri- 
tories in  India,  or  to  or  from  China,  were  permitted  to  touch  for  refresh- 
ment,, but  not  for  commercje,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Island 
of  St.  Helena,  or  such-  other  places  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain,  4n  the  African  or  Indian  seas;  and  in  India,*  the  Iob- 
aage  and  other  duties  on  American  vessels,  were  to  be  ihe;same«  as 
those  paid  by  the  most  favored  European  nations. 
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The  amount  of  the  American  commerce  with  the  British  Eut  In- 
dieSy  has  been  different  at  different  periods.    From  1706  to  1801t  the 
.  valae  of  the  importif  and  exports,  was  as  follows-: 

TflUB.  Imports.  Stportk 

1796        •  $742,623 

1796  2,427,717  •66,316 

1797  .  1,764,290  .  21,326 

1798  2,977,324  39,076 

1799  .        1,621,213  7,296 

1800  *        3,391,027       .        .        130,461 

1801  .  6^134,466        .  71,617 

On  an  average  of  th^  years  T802, 1803,  and  1804,  as  before  stated, 
the  value  of  the  imports,  was,  •  $3,530,000 

And  the  value  of  the  exports,  .  .  .  130,000 

From  1821  to  1833,  the  following  was  the  value  of  imports  and 
exports. 


Veara. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1828. 

1829' 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


Impoiti. 

$1,630,799 
3,272,217 
3,266,961 

441,867 
1,756,484 
2,610,606 

669,066 
1,642,736 
1,229,669 
1,372,297 
1,644,273 
2,538,938 
1,832,059 


Ezporti. 


Dunoitlc  produce. 

*  $32,089 

67,979 

10,642 

H364 

206,450 

24,226 

32,717 

64,199 

69,070 

93,731 

132,442 

189,218 

136,156 


Foreign  produce. 

^1,934,190 
1,968,365 
307,738 
927,716 
784,609 
418,042 
1,061,460 
796,682 
477,629 
653,126 
676,390 
339,235 
18S(8» 


Prior  to  the  year  1816,  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  from 
the  British  East  Indies,  consisted  of  low  priced  cotton  goods.  During 
the  years  1802, 180(3,  and  1804,  the  value  of  white  cottons,  from  this 
country,  was  estimated,  on  an  average,  at  about  $2,950,000.  By  the 
tariff  of  1816,  all  cotton  goods,  the  original  cost  of  which,  at  the  place 
from  whence  imported,  (except  nankeens^  directly  from  China,)  wtf 
less  than  twenty  five  cents  per  square  yard,  were  to  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  have  cost  that  sum  per  square  yard,  and  charged  with  duty 
accordingly.  This  minimum  price  was  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
dtt^ng  entirely  from  the  American  market,  the  low  priced  India  cot- 
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tons,  and  thereby  afford  protection  and  encouragement,  both  to  the 
American  cotton  manufacturer,  and  the  American  cotton  planter. 
This  doty  hid  the  intended  effect,  and  since  that  period,  few  India 
cottons,  of  this  description,  have  been  brought  into  the  United  States. 

The  principal  articles  since  imported  from  the  British  East  Indies, 
have  been  indigo,  and  silks.  Very  little  domestic  produce  has  ever 
been  carried  to  India ;  some  flour,  whale  oil,  spermaceti  and  tallow 
candles,  hewn  timber,  and  other  kinds  of  lumber,  manufactured  to- 
bacco, and  some  other  articles,  have  occasionally  gone  there.  The 
apparent  balance  against  the  United  States,  prior  to  1821,  was  great, 
aa  no  account  of  specie  shipped  there,  was^  kept  at  the  Treasury^ 
prior  to  that  period ;  and  the  foreign  produce  exported  to  that  coun- 
uy,  since  1831,  has  consisted  principally  of  foreign  gold  and  silver 
coin ;  and  of  late  years,  bills  havfe  been  substituted,  for  specie. 

The  quantity  of  specie  exported  to  the  British  East  Indies,  in  each 
year,  from  1821  to  1833,  was  as  follows : 


▼ftlue.  •  Tten.  Value. 

1821        ..  91,884,940  1828        .      9626^880 


1822  1,990,376  1820 

1823  283,052  1830 

1824  782,386  1831 
1826  666,623  1832 

1826  354,667  1833 

1827  872,183 


297,301 
160,641 
436,027 
212,386 
98,510 


m.  Tradk  with  the  British  West  Indies  akd  North 

American  Colonies. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  West  Indies  and  North  American  Colonies,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  dispute,  since  the  peace  of  1783.  The  new  relations, 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  former  Colonies  in  America,  produced 
by  the  provisional  Treaty  of  November,  1782,  required  some  new 
Parliamentary  acts,  to  regulate  the*  intercourse  between  them. 

In'March,  1783,  the  celebrated  William  Pitt,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  brought  into  Parliament,  a  bill,  for  the  temporary 
regulation  of  this  intercourse,  founded  upon  liberal  principles. 

Wi(h  respect  to  the  trade  now  in  question,  it  admitted  vessels,  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  the  Unitcfd  StateSr  into  the  ports  of  the  West 
India  islands,  with  goods,  or  merehandize,  of  American  growth  or 
produce;  and  permitted  them,  to  export  to  the  United  States,  lany 
meiehaiidize  or  goods  whatever;  eubject  only  to'  the  same  duties  and 
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charges,  as  if  they  had  been  the  property  of  British  natural  bom  rab- 
jects,  and  had  been  imported  and  exported,  in  British  vesseUu 

Violent  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill,  by  the  navigating  interest, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Sheffield ;  and  the  administration,  of 
which  Pitt  was  a  member,  being  soon  aftei  dissolved,  the  bill  itself 
was  laid  aside ;  and  the  power  of  regulating  the  commercial  inter* 
course,  between  the  two  countries,  wasi  by  the  succeeding  adminis- 
tration, lodged  with  the  King  and  Council.  By  orders,  soon  after  is- 
sued, in  pursuance  of  this  authority,  American  vessels  were  entirely 
excluded,  from  the  British  West  Indies ;  and  some  of  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States,  particularly,  fish,  beef,  pork^  butter, 
lard,  6lc*  were  not  permitted  to  be  carried  there,  eveo  in  British 
bottoms. 

This  order  was  the  commencement  of  that  system  of  policy,  res- 
pecting this  trade,  which  the  British  government  has  ever  since  pur- 
sued ;  and  from  which,  it  has  never  relaxed,  except,  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  long  wars  in  Europe,  the  necessities  of  the  colonies 
themselves  or  from  the  proceedings  of  the  American  government 
The  object  of  this  policy  has  been,  to  secure  to  British  shipping,  a 
monopoly  of  the  commerce,  between  the  United  States  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  This  policy,  to  whicii  it  has  so  uniformly  and  tena- 
ciously adhered,  was  founded,  not  merely,  on  the  advantages  of  this 
direct  intercourse ;  but,  for  the  additional  benefit  of  the  circuitoos 
trade,  from  the  British  European  dominions,  to  the  West  Indies,  by 
the  way  of  United  States. 

The  reasons  of  this  policy  are  obvious, — Great  Britain  has  few  ar- 
ticles to  carfy  from  Europe,  to  supply  her  West  India  possessions— 
her  vessels,  therefore, .  in  the  direct  voyages  to  these  Islands,  most 
necessarily  go  nearly  empty,  and  of  course,  can  earn  little  freight 
But,  by  bringing  a  cargo,  or  even  a  part,  of  a  cargo,  to  the  United 
States,  and  from  thence,  carrying  supplies,  of  American  produce  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  there  loading  with  colonial  products  for  Europe, 
her  vessels  can  earn  two  or  three  freights,  instead  of  one*    . 

Theikdvantagesof  this  circuitous  trade,  are  particularly  noticed, 
by  the  committee  of  the  British  council,  acting,  as  a  board  of  tra4e, 
in  a  report  made,  as  early  as  1 784. 

*^  It  has,  been  observed  to  them,''  say  the  committee,  '*  that  the 
owners  of  British  vessels,  concerned  in  the  West  India  trade,  liave 
long  labored  tinder  great  disadvantages,  from  the  difficulty  of  proca- 
ring  outward  freights^  for  their  vessels  •;  bt^t  that  now,  by  first  going 
tb  Noith  America,  andfrom  tbehce,  to,  the  West  Indies,  and  so  hone. 
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thej  irill  be  sure  of  two  freights,  and  perhaps  three,  instead  of  Kttle 
more  than  one :  and  it  is  alleged,  that  they  will  reap  this  benefit,  with 
Teiy  small  additional  charges,  in  the  payment  of  seamen's  wages, 
and  port  charges.*' 

In  178&,  Mr.  Adams,  then  American  Minister  at  London,  submitted 
to  the  British  government,  the  form  of  a  commercitil  treaty,  embra- 
ring  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  throughout  the  dominions  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Sensible  of  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  American  Confed- 
ency,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  all  the  States  uniting  in  counter- 
niling  measares,  the  Britiifh  government  refused  to  accede  to  this,  or 
aoy  other  eommercial  treaty;  being  satisfied  with  having  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  itf  their  own  hands.  In  this  depressed  condition  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Adams,  while  at  the  court  of 
London,  constantly  urged  upon  Congress  and  the  States,  the  impor-< 
tance,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  measures,  to  counteract  this  sya- 
tem  of  British  policy.  lit  his  letter  to  the  American  Secretary  of 
foreign  affairs,  (Mr.  Jay,)  of  the  21st  of  October,  178&,  referring  to 
this  subject,  he  says  :  *'  This  being  the  state  of  things,  you  may  de- 
pend  upon  it,  the  commerce  of  America  will  have  no  relief,  at  pree- 
ent,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  ever,  until  the  United  States  shall  have  gen- 
erally passed  navigation  acts.  .  If  this  metisures  is  not  adopted,  we 
shall  be  derided  ;  and  the  more  we  suffer,  the  more  will  our  calamities 
be  laughed  at.  My  roost  earnest  exhortations  to  the  States  then,  are 
an*!  ought  to  be,  to  lose  no  time  in  passing  such  acts."* 

Some  of  the  States  passed  acts  of  the  character  recommended  by 
Mr.  Adams ;  but  the  others  not  concurring,  tliey  were  tmavailing,  and 
were  repealed.  Nor  would  all  the  States  concur^  in  vesting  Congress 
under  the  Confederacy,  with  the  power  of  regulating  the  general 
comraeree  of  the  country. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  American  commerce  it  is  well  known,  vfiis 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion. The  acts  passed  by  the  first  Congress  that  met,  under  the  new 
form  of  government,  imposing  the  discriminating  tonnage,  and  other 
duties,  did  not  escape  the  particular  notice  of  British  statesmen. 
Their  injurious  efiects,  upon  the  navigating  interest  of  Great  Britain^ 
were,  at  onee,  perceived  by  them.  They  saw,-  that  American  com- 
merce was  no  longer,  at  •  the  mercy  of  thirteen  distinct  legislative 
bodies,  nor  subject  to  the  control  of  the  King  and  council.    As  early 


•  M  Vol.  of  Dipl(ftnatic  Correspondence,  fVom  1783  to  178^,  p.  976. 
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as  September  3(kh,  1789,  therefore,  the  acts  imposing  those  duties, 
were  referred  to  the  Lords  of  the  committee^  acting  as  a  hoard  of 
trade,  to  consider  and  report  thereon. 

The  same  committee  was  afterwards  instructed  to  consider  aad  re- 
port, *^  what  were  the  proposals  of  a  commercial  na^ure^  it  would  be 
proper  to  be  made,  by  their  government  to  the  United.  States/' 

In  January,  1791,  this  committee  ihade  a  report,  not  only,  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  duties ;  but  also  upon  the  general  subject  of 
the 'commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries.  This  celebrated 
report,  drawn  up  by  Lord  Liverpool,  clearly  developed  the.  Britiah 
systen^  of  policy,  respecting  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
United  States,  previous  to  the  long  wars  in  Ekirope,  which  soon  ifier 
followed ;  apd  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
British  government,  since  the  termination  of  those  wars. 

As,  to  duties,  the  committee  recommend,  an  attempt  to  settle  the 
question,  by  negotiation,  before  resorting  to  retaliatory  measarei. 
On  the  subject  pf  a  commercial  treaty,  esp^eially,  in  reference  to  nax^ 
igationf  the  committee  say,  '*  after  full  consideration  of  all  that  hu 
been  offered,  on  the  subject  of  navigation,  the  committee  think,  that 
there  is  but  one  proposition,  which  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  mio* 
isters  of  Great  Britain  to  make,  on  this  head,  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  negotiation  for  a  commercial  ^treaty,  between 
the  two  countries,  viz. — that  British  ships,  .trading  to  the  ports  of  the 
Uiiited  States,  should  be  there  treated,  with  respect  to  the  duties  of 
tonnage  and  imports,  in  like  manner^  as  tho  ships  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  treated,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain." 

The  committee  add,  however,  *'  If  Congrress  should  propose  (as 
they  certainly  will)  that  this  principle  of  equality  should  be  extended 
to  the  ports  of  our  colonies  and  islands,  and  that  the  ships  of  the  Uai* 
ted  States,  should  be  there  treated,  as  British  ships ;  ii  should  be  an- 
swered, that  this  demand,  cannoi  be  admitted,  even  as  a  subject  of 
negotiation*" 

.Referring  to  the  advantages^  this  circuitous  trade  would  secure  to 
British  shipping,  the  same  committee  say,  '*  Many  vessels  now  go, 
from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  carrying  British  manufactures  to  the 
United  States ;  there  load  with  lumber  and  provisions,  for  the  British 
islands,  and  return  with  the  produce  of  these  islands,  to  Gr^at  Britain. 
The  whole  of  this  branch  of  trade,**  they  add,  **  may,  also,  be  con- 
sidered, as  a  new  acquisition,  and  was  attained  by  your  Majesty's 
order  in  council,  before  mentioned;  which  has  operated,  to  the  increase 
of  British  navigation,  compared  with  that  of  the  United  Stales,  in  a 
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dooble  ratio ;  but  it  has  taken  from  the  United  States,  more  than  it 
bs  added,  to  that  of  Great  Britain."* 

This  equalitj  of  duties  was  not  a^eed  to,  in  the  treaty  concluded 
hj  Mr.  Jay,  in  1794.  It  was,  at  that  time,  of  less  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  war  then  existing, 
she  was  herself  obliged,  occasionally,  to  open  her  West  India  ports, 
to  the  Americans,  for  necessary  suj^lfes.  With  respect  to  the  West 
India  trade,  the  12th  article  of  this  treaty,  declared  that  American 
vessels,  '*  not  being  above  serenty.tons,**  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  British  vessels,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  they 
vere  not'  to  carry  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton,  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  either,  from  the  islands, 
or  from  the  United  States. 

As  this  article  included  the  cotton  of  this  country,  whichi  about 
that  time,  was  becoming  one  of  the  exports,  it  was,  on  this  account, 
u  well  as  others,  not  agreed  to,  by  the  United  States,  and  the  treaty 
was  ratified,  by  both  governments,  without  retaining  it 

By  this  treaty.  Great  Britain  reserved  the  right  of  imposing  coun- 
tervailing duties,  equal  to  those  imposed  by  the  United  States ;  and 
afterwards,  such  duties  were  laid,  as  were  supposed  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  countervail  those  imposed  by  the  American  government 
Soon  aAer  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  British  parliament  proposed  a 
mutoal  abolition  of  the  discriminating  and  comitervailing  duties  of  the 
two  countries.  This  proposition  was  laid  before  Congress,  by  the 
President,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1802;  and  in  the  House,  the 
committee  of  commerce,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  reported, 
in  favor  of  acceding  to  it  The  American  merchants,  however,  were 
generally  opposed  to  it,  and  forwarded^  memorials  to  the  House, 
against  adopting  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a  memo- 
rial, sent  to  Congress,  say,  that,  if  the  British  proposition  should  be 
acceded  to,  **  British  vessels  would  then  bring  a  cargo,  from  their  own 
country  to  this,  take  a  freight  here,  to  their  colonies,  where  ovr  ves- 
sels are  not  admitted  ;  and  from  thence, 'a  third  freight  home,  making 
thus,  three  freights,  in  one  voyage."  This  memorial,  which,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  views  the  subject  in  the  same  light,  as  the  board 
of  trade  in  England,  in  conclusion,  says,  '^afler  all  that  has  been  said, 
it  needs  hardly  to  be  added,  that,  if  our  ports  are  thrown  open  to  for- 
eignen,  on  the  same  terms,  with  our  own  vessels,  as  by  the  repeal,  is 

II  ■■  ■■r'  ■  I.I 
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contemplated,  (for  it  is  vain  to  confine  the  measure  to  the  Britishr) 
they  will  crowd  our  wharves,  underbid  our  freight  monopolize  our 
markets,  and  leave  the  American  vessels  idly  to  rot,  in  our  docks.** 

In  consequence  of  these  remonstrances,  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  laid  aside. 

At  the  close  of  the  long  wars  in  Europe,  however.  Great  Britain  at- 
tained her  favorite  object. 

In  the  commercial  Convention,  between  the  two  countries,  of  July 
3d,  1815,  the  United  States  agreed  to  the  equalization  of  duties,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  British  European  dominions,  while  that 
with  the  British  West  Indies  and  North  American  Colonies,  was  left 
entirely  in  the«hands  of  the  British  goyernmenU  The  policy  of  this 
measure,  was  then  questioned,  by  the  intelligent  American  merchants, 
as  well  .as  by  others.  Trusting  to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  little  fear  was  entertained,  by  any  one, 
for  American  navigation,  under  equal  circumstances.  But  it  was  feared 
by  many,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  West  India  commerce,  enjoyed  by 
British  vessels,  would  give  them  an  advantage,  in  the  direct  trade^  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Subsequent  to  the  convention  of  1816,  the  British  government,  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  returned  to  its  old  colonial  policy ;  and  en- 
tirely excluded  the  Americans,  from  any  participation,  in  the  West 
India  trade.  This  insured  to  Great  Britain,,  the  full  benefit  of  the  cir- 
cuitous trade  before  alluded  to,  so  long  the  object  of  her  wishes. 

The  consequences  were  soon  felt,  by  the  American  merchant  and 
ship  owner ;  and  this,  among  other  general  causes,  tended  greatly,  to 
the  depression  of  American  shipping,  at  that  period.  Such  was  its 
effects  on  American  navigation,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
thought  proper,  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Congress,  at  the 
openin^^  of  its  session,  in  December,  1816. 

'*The  depressed  state  of  our  navigation,"  says  the  President,  *'is 
to  be  ascribed,  in  a  material  degree,  to  its  exclusion  from  the  colonial 
ports  of  the  nation,  most  extensively  connected  with  ua  in  commerce, 
and  from  the  indirect  operation  of  that  exclusion.*'  In  the  same  mes- 
sage, the  President  particularly  alludes  to  '^  the  advantages  given  to 
the  British  competition,  over  the  Americans,  in  the  navigation  be- 
tween our  ports  and  the  British  ports  in  Europe,  by  th^  circuitous 
voyages^  enjoyed  *by  the  one,  and  not  enjoyed,  by  the  other.'*  The 
advantages  thus  secured  to  British  shipping,  are  more  particularly  sta- 
ted, in  a  n^eroorial  presented  to  Congress,  in  January,  1S17|  by  the 
ship  owners  of  the  city. of  New  York.  '*  As  we  are  now  sitQated,** 
flay  these  ship  owners,  "  foreign  ships  may  load  cargoes  in  Europe^ 
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Md  proceed  with  them,  to  the  United  States,  on  the  same  terms,  as 
oarresfiels;  af\er  which,  they  may  take  on  board,  articles  of  Ameri- 
can produce,  carry  them  to  their  colonies,  and  there  lade  cargoes  of 
colonial  goods,  and  return  with  them,  either  to  the  United  States,  or 
Earope ;  thus  enabling  them,  by  coupling  the  two  voyages,  to  carry 
three  cargoes,  at  a  rate  much  too  low,  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  oar  vessels,  while  confined  to  a  participation  of  the  single  voyage. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  only  deprived  of  the  one  half  of  our  foreign 
eommercet  but  the  other  half  is  rendered  of  little  value"  The  ex- 
tent of  the  advantages,  thus  given  to  British  navigation  will  appear, 
from  the  following  account  of  American  and  British  tonnage,  employ- 
ed, in  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  Europe,  and,  also,  in  that,  between  the  former,  and  the 
British  West  Indies  and  North  American  Colonies,  in  1816. 

The  amount'  of  American  tonnage,  which  entered  the  ports  of  *the 
United  States,  in  1816,  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Gibraltar,  was 
Aae  hundred  and  thirty  four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety  eight, 
and  the  British  tonnage,  which  entered,  the  same  year,  from  the  Brit- 
ish European  dominions,  was  one  hundred  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty.  The  American  tonnage,  '^entering,  from  the  British  West  In- 
dies, was  twenty  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  one,  and  from 
the  British  American  colonies,  seventy  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seven,  making,  from  both,  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tht^ee ;  while  the  British  tonnage,  from  the  West 
Indies,  was  seventy  five '  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four,  from  the 
British  American  colonies,  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty eight,  and  from  other  places,  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  seven,  making,  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty  nine. 

The  British  tonnage,  therefore,  in  the  circuitous  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  West  India  possessions,  by  the  way  of  the  Uni- 
ted State»,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy  six  (housand  Gve  hundred 
and  forty  four,  whilb  the  American,  was  only  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  being  in  favor  of  the  former,  six- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  whole  amount  of  Brit- 
ish tonnage,  which  entered  the  United  States,  in  1815,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten,  and  in  1816,  it  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  twelve  thouslind  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
nine,  an  amount,  about  equal  to  the  British  tonbage,  in  the  American 
foreign  trade  in  1790;  and  nearly  double  that  in  1802,  aflter  the  peace 
of  Amiens ;  and  constituted,  abont  one  fifth  of  the  whole  tonnage,  em- 
ployed, in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  that  year. 
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We  would  here  obsenre,  that,  in  additioii  to  the  adTsntages,  tboi 
secured  to  British  shipping,  by  this  circuitous  trade,  the  British  goT' 
ernment,  about  the  same  time,  imposed  heavy  duties,  (amounting  to  a 
prohibition,)  on  certain  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  into 
Great  Britain,  such  as  masts,  spars,  hewn  timber  and  lu/nber  of  aA 
kinds ;  and  very  light  duties,  on  the  same  ar-ticles,  from  the  North 
American  colonies ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  these  articles  were 
first  carried  to  these  colonies,  and  from  thence,  to  Great  Britain,  in 
British  vessels.  The  North  American  colonies,  also,  encouraged  the 
importation  of  these  and  some  other  articles,  by  allowing  them  to 
come  in,  duty  free.  As  early  as  May,  1816,  by  an  order  in  council  in 
Canada,  '*  all  kinds  of  wood  and  lumber,  seeds  and  grain  of  every  tort, 
all  kinds  of  provisions  and  live  stock,  flour,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  fun, 
skins,  and  pig  iron,  migkt  be  imported  duty  free."  And  in  February, 
1816,  the  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  by  their 
proclamations,  admitted  duty  free,  for  a  limited  period,  "  horses,  neat 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  boards,  heading,  hoops,  plank,  scantling 
and  square  timber." 

The  practical  effeckof  these  duties  and  res^ulations,  as  to  the  desti- 
nation of  many  valuable  articles,  exported  from  the  United  States, 
was  soon  apparent.  In  1816,  the  value  of  articles  of  domestic  pro- 
duce, exported  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  was  $3,323,182, 
an  amount  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  in  any  previous  year.  Among 
these  articles,  wer^  masts  and  spars,  valued  at  9166,203 — thirteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  seven  tons  of  hewn  timber — ^fonr 
millions  seven  hundred  and  twenty  one  thousand  feet  of  boards  and 
plank,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty 
two  barrels  of  flour :  and  in  1817,  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
same  colonies,  was  93,691,293w 

To  counteract  the  advantages,  secured  to  British  navigation,  by  the 
Convention  of  1815,  Congress,  in  January,  1817,  laid  a  duty  of  two 
dollars  a  ton,  on  all  BHtish  vessels,  arriving  from  the  West  Indies ; 
and  the  next  year,  took  the  broad  ground,  of  shutting  the  American 
ports,  against  all  British  vessels,  coming  from  places,  from  which 
American  vessels  were  excluded.  The  ^*  Act  concerning  navigation," 
passed,  in  April,  1818,  declared,  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  closed  against  British*  vessels,  coming  from  any  British  col- 
ony or  territory,  that  was,  "  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation  and 
trade,''  closed  against  American  vessels. 

The  bill  for  this  act,  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  by  Rufus  King, 
who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  British  policy  on  the  subject 
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of  lurigation,  aod  whose  knowledge  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
hU  own  country,  was  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  one ;  and  was 
supported  by  his  commanding  eloquence. 

He  tooti  the  ground,,  dictated  alike  by  national  pride  and  national 
iaterest,  that  the  United  States,  ought  no  longer,  to  permit  the  vesselst 
of  any  foreign  nation,  to  enter  their  ports,  from  anyplace,  from  which 
American  vessels  were  entirely  excluded — that  the  time  had  arrivedy 
when  the  United  States  should  no  longer  suffer  their  trade  with  the 
British  West  Indies,  to  be  regulated,  solely,  by  the  British  govern- 
ment,, and  for  the  interest  of  British  navigation ;  and  in  this  view*  he 
was  supported  by  great  majorities  in  both  houses ;  two  votes  only  be* 
iog  against  the  bill,  in  the  Senate,  and  sixteen  in  the  house. 

After  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  was  found,  that  West  India  produce* 
was  brought  into  the  United  States,  in  British  vessels,  through  Nova 
Scotia  and  certain  other  British  possessions ;  and  to  prevent  this  eva- 
sion of  the  act.  Congress,  in  May,  1820,  prohibited  this  circuitous 
trade  with  the  British  West  Indies ;  and  declared,  that  no  goods  should 
be  imported,  from  Npva  Scotia  and  other  British  possessions  mention- 
ed, in  the  act,  (with  the  exception  of  Lower  Canada,)  except  snch 
only,  as  were  wholly  the  produce  of  the  colony  or  place,  where  the 
same  were  laden,  or  from  whence,  they  should  be  directly  imported 
into  the  United  States.  These  acts,  and  particularly  the  latter,  pro- 
duced no  little  distress,  among  the  West  India  planters,  now  deprived, 
both  directly  and  indirectly^  of  their  usual  supplies,  from  the  United 
States ;  and  they  made  loud  complaints,  to  their  governmenti  on  the 
subject.  These  complaints  produced  an  act  of  Parliament,  of  June 
22d,  182%  opening  certain  specified  ports,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
British  colonies,  both  in  North  and  South  America;  for. the  importa- 
tion of  certain  enumerated  articles,  from  any  foreign  country,  on  the 
continent  of  North  or  South  America,  or  from  any  foreign  island,  in 
the  West  Indies,  either  in  British  ships,  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  the 
sovereign  state,  of  which  the  imported  articles  were  the  growth  or 
produce ;  and  on  the  condition^  that  such  importation  should  be  di- 
rect, from  the  country,  of  which  they  were  the  products.  By  the 
same  act,  foreign  vessels  were  allowed  to  carry,  from  those  specified 
ports,  the  produce  of  such  British  possessions,  oc  other  articles  legally 
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imported  into  the  same,  direct  to  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  be- 
longed.' The  privileges  of  the  act  were  confined  to  the  vessels  of 
such  countries  only,  as  should  grant  like  privileges,  to  British  vessels, 
in  their  ports ;  end  the  King  and  Council  were  empowered,  to  prohibit 
this  trade,  with  any  country,  whenever  it  should  appear,  that  recipro- 
cal advantages,  were  not  allowed  to  British  ships,  in  such  country. 
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In  anticipation  of  this  act,  Congress,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1S22,  tn- 
thorized  the  President,  upon  his  being  satisfied,  that  the  British  colo- 
nial ports  were  open  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  to  open  (he 
American  ports  to  British  vessels,  upon  terms  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage— and  the  President,  on  the  receipt  of  the  said  act  of  June,  by 
proclamation,  opened  the  American  ports,  to  British  vessels,  in  the 
colonial  trade,  subject  to  a  like  restriction,  and  on  terms,  deemed  by 
him,  of  eqfual  and  reciprocal  advantage — ^but  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self authorized,  to  dispense  with  the  discriminating  duties.  Of  this, 
however,  the  British  government  complained,  insisting,  that  this  wu 
one  of  those  equal  and  reciprocal  advantages,  contemplated,  in  this 
legislative  arrangement.  To  this  the  President  did  ncrt  agree ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1823,  Congress,  by  a  special  act,  opened  a  di- 
rect trade,  with  the  enumerated  ports;  and,  also,  authorized  the 
President,  upon  proof,  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  of  tonnage  or 
impost,  or  charges  upon  American  vessels,  or  upon  the  goods  import- 
ed therein,  weve  exacted,  than  upon  British  vessels ;  or  upon  the  Yikt 
goods  imported,  from  elsewhere ;  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring, 
.Uiat  no  higher  duties  should  be  levied  on  British,  than  on  American 
vesfvels,  or  cargoes,  in  the  same  trade.  The  word  elsewhere^  was  in- 
serted in  this  act,  for  the  express  purpose,  of  preventing  an  evasion 
of  the.  proposed  equality,  in  this  intercourse.  For,  it  was  then  fore- 
seen, that  Great  Britain  might  indirectly  secure  to  her  own  shipping, 
nearly  the  whole  advantage  of  the  carrying  trade,  with  her  West  In- 
dia islands,  by  imposing  high  duties  on  articles,  coming  direct  from 
the  United  States,  and  permitting  the  same  articles,  to  come  duty.free^ 
from  her  North  American  colonies;  thus  forcing  the  American  trade 
with  those  islands,  through  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick,  in  which,  American  vessels  would  have  but  a  small  share.  The 
British  government  refused  to  accede  to  these  terms;  and  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1S23,  an  order  in  council,  imposed  countervailing  duties,  on 
American  vessels,  entering  the  colonial  ports. 

Since  that  period,  the  intertourse,  between  this  country,  and  the 
British  West  Indies,  has  been  regulated  by  legislative  acts,  or  by  royal 
orders,  and  Presidential  proclamations ;  and  by  these,  the  West  Indis 
ports  have  been  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  shut;  an4«the  trade 
has  been  carried  on,  through  neutral  ports,  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  mean  time,  attempts  were  made,  to  arrange  it,  by  treaty,  hot 
without  success.  "We  declaredr*'  says  Mr.  Rush,  '* that  we. could 
agree  to  no  proposals  for  regulating  the  intercourse  with  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswicki  unconnected  with  the  Islands^"    **  Their  propo- 
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salt,'^  be  adds,  *'  adhered  to  the  principle  of  protecting  the  produc* 
dons  of  the  P^orth  American  Colonies,  by  laying  higher  dutic««  on 
wilar  productions,  from  the  United  States ;  and  they,  also,  claimed 
the  rigbt,  for  British  yessels,  sailing  from  the  European  dominions  of 
Great  Britain,  to  touch,  at  ports  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose^ 
of  uking  in  cargoes,  for  the  West  Indies.*' 

It  is  not  our  intention,  to  follow  both  governments,  in  their  various 
separate  regulations  on  this  subject,  or  in  their  more  formal  negotia- 
tions. We  cannot,  however,  but  observe,  that  the  British,  by  an  act 
of  July  5th,  1825,  in  some  measure,  changed  the  old  colonial  policy; 
and  indicated  a  plan,  of  obtaining  supplies,  for  the  West  India  islands, 
independent  of  the  United  States.  It  opened  the  trade,  with  these 
islands  and  the  British  North  American  colonies,  to  all  foreign  na- 
tioMf  on  certain  conditions ;  making  a  difference,  however,  between 
those  nations  who  had,  and  those  who  had  not,  colonies.  The  condi- 
tion of  enjoying  Ihe  privilege  thus  granted,  by  nations  having  no  co- 
lonial possessions,  was,  that  they  should  place  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions  abroad,  *'  on  the  footing 
of  the  most  favored  nation ;"  and  these  conditions  were  to  be  com- 
plied with,  in  one  year,  from  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  United  States,  having  no  colonies,  .could  not  confer  upon  Great 
Britain,  privileges  they  had  gruited  to  other  nations,  for  equivalents 
received  from  them ;  .and  the  condition  of  the  act  was  not,  therefore, 
complied  with,  on  their  part;  and  a  royal  order  of  the  27th  of  July, 
1820^  issued,  declaring  this  fact,  and  shutting  the  colonial  ports  against 
American  ▼essels.  AAer  the  issuing  of  this  brdeir,  the  British  cabinet 
declined  any  farther  negotiations  on  the  subject  In  the  winter  of 
1827,  this  subject  again  came  before  Congress ;  but  that  body,  not 
being  able  to  agree,  upon  any  farther  act  respecting  it,  the  President, 
on  the  .17th  of  March,  1827,  issued  another  proclamation,  declaring 
the  trade,  between  the  United  States,  and  the  British  colonies,  alldw- 
ed  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  June,  1822,  to  be  prohibited,  and  the 
American  acts  of  1818,  1820,  and  1823,  to  be  in  force. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West 
India  possessions,  remained,  in  this  situation,  until  opened,  under  an 
act  of  Congress  of  the  29th  of  May,  1830.  The  first  section  of  this 
act  declared,  that  when  the  President  should  receive  satisfactgry  evi- 
dence, that  Great  Britain  would,  for  an  indefinite  or  limited  time,  open 
the  ports,  in  her  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America^  the  Bahama  Mandsy  the  CaicoSf  and  the 
Bermuda  or  Somers*  Islands^  to  the  ve9sel8  of  flie  United  States,  on 
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terms  of  equality,  as  to  duties,  charges,  and  articles  of  import,  with 
British  vessels;  and  would^  also,  permit  American  resselst  to  cany 
from  said  ports,  to  any  country  whatever,  other  than  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain,  the  same  articles,  as  might  he  carried  in  British  ves- 
sels, ** leaving  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with 
all  other  parts  of  the  British -dominions  or  possessions,  on  a  footing 
not  less  favorable  to  the  United  States,  than  it  then  was  ;^^  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized,  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  *he  tiad  re- 
ceived such  evidence ;  and  from  that  time,  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  wAe  to  be  open,  to  British  vessels',  coming  from  the  said  Brit- 
ish  colonial  possessions,  on  terms  of  equality,  as  to  duties  and  charges, 
with  American  vessels,  arriving  from '  the  same  places ;  and  British 
vessels,  might  import,  into  the  United  States,  and  export  therefrom, 
any  articles,  which  might  be  imported  and  exported,  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  American  acts  of  1818,  1820,  and  1833,  be- 
fore mentioned,  were  thereupon  to  be  suspended  dr  repealed,  as  the 
case  might  require. 

The  second  section  declared,  that  whenever  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  should  be  opened,  to  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first  section, 
British  vessels  and  their  cargoes  should  be  admitted  to  entry,  in  ihe 
ports  of  the  United  States,  '*  from  the  islands,  provinces  or  colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the  North  American  continent,  and  north 
and  east  of  the  United  States.'* 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  this  act  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first,  re- 
lates to  the  British  West  Indies  and  South  American  possessions,  and 
some  other  small  islands  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  prescribes 
the  terms  and  conditions,  upon  which  the  American  ports  are  to  be 
opened,  to  British  vessels  coming  from  those  places.  '    ' 

The  second  merely  declares,  that,  when  this  shall  be  done,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  authority  there  given,  then  British  vessels  with  their 
cargoes,  shall  be  admitted  to  entjy,  in  the  ports  df  the  United  States, 
from  th^  British  dominions,  on  the  North  American  continent,  and 
north  and  east  of  the  United  States ;  without  prescribing  any  terms 
or  cfonditions,  on  which  such  entry  shall  be  made,  or  giving  the  Pres- 
ident power  to  prescribe  any. 

In  communicating  this  act  to  the  British  government,  the  American 
Minister*  at  the  court  of  London,  held  the  following  language :  ^  It 
concedes  all  the  power  in  the  regulation  of  the  colonial  trade,  and 
authorises  the  President  to  confer  on  British  vessels,  all  those  privile- 
ges, as  well  in  the  circuitous,  as  the  direct  voyage,  which  Great 
Britain  has,  at  any  time,  demanded  xfr  desired." 
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Lord  Aberdeeiit  h<iwerer,  whs  untble  to  «ee,  in  the  wards  of  the 
let,  the  grant  of  power  «o  extensive,  as  that  mentioned  by  the  Amer-' 
ican  Minister ;  and  in  his  reply  to  the  above  communication  of  the 
latter,  he  a^id,  that  this  would  depend  on  the  conatructioTh  which 
should  be  given  to  the  lact;  some  parts  of  which,  he  observedf 
**  appeared  obscure^**  and  required  some  explanation,  a»  to  what 
vonld  be  the  practical  construction,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cas government.  And  among  the  things  requiring  *  explanation,  he 
particolarly  refiftrred  to  that  part-  of  the  act,  permitting  the  entry 
of  vessels  from  the  North  American  colonies.  *'  These,"  he  said, 
"'  are  not  leaped  in  the  terms  of  the  act.,  on  the  same  footing,  as  the 
ihips,  from  the  colonies  of  the  West  Indies.^  He,  however,  added, 
^ii  most  be  presumed^  that  vessels,  from  ^hese  colonies  (viz.-  north 
and  east  of  the  Unijled  States,)  are  intended  to  be  admitted,  upon  the 
same  terms^  in  all  respects,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
u  Britiah  ships,  from  any  other  British  coloily.^'  In  this  strange 
construction,  or  rather,  as  we  conceive,  in  this  amendment  of  the  act, 
the  American  Minister,  and  the  American  Executive  fully  Concurred. 

The  President,  therefore,  with  this  full  understanding,  as  to  what 
abouid  be,  the  practical  operation  of  the  act,  issued  his  Proclamation, 
bearing  date  the  5th  of  October,  1890 ;  declaring,  that  the  terms  of 
the  first  section  of  the  act,  had  been  complied  with,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government ;  that  the  American  ports  were^  therefore,  open 
to  British  vesitels,  coming  from  the  places  therein  mentioned,  on  equal 
terms  with  American,  and  that-  the  licts  of  1818,  1820,  and  ISSSr 
were  absolutebf  repealed.  With  respect  to  vessels,  coming  from  the 
North  American  colonies,  the  Proclamation  simply  declared,-  that 
they  were  ^*  admitted  to  entry  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,''  in 
the  very  words  of  the  second  section,^  and  was  entirely  silent^  as  to 
the  terms  of  such  admission. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  however,  in  his  circular  instruc- 
tions to  the  Ck)llectors,  dated  October  0th,  1830,  was  explicit  on  thie 
subject ;  and  directed  the  adrniaaion  of  British  vessels,  from  the  Nortfai 
American  colonies,  on  the  same  tfsrms,  aa,  those  fromf  the  British 
West  Indies ;  and  he  said,  that  those  directions  were  given,*  '*  By 
virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Proclamation,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  arrangement^  made  between  the  United  Statea  and  Great  Britain^ 
and  under  the  sanction  of  the  President." 

We  are  onable  t6  see,  by  what  legal  authority,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  admitted  British  vessels,  from  the  British  possessions  north 
and  eaat  of  the  United  States^  on  the  iame  terms,  ^n  American  rea- 
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sels.  Neither  die  act  itself/  nor  the  prockmstioR  of  the  Presidentf 
as  we  understand  them,  authorise  it ;  and  it  must  rest  on  the  sanetiott 
of  the  President  alone. 

.  And  we  may  heref  ask,  whether  this  was  "-leaving  the  coramertial 
intercourse  of  the  United  States,  with  all  other  parts  of  the  British 
dominions,  on  a  footing  not  less  favorable  to  the  United  States,**  u 
required  by  the  first  section. 

In  communicating  to  the  Senate,  the  documents,  in  relation  to  this 
arrangement,  by  a  message  of  the  4th  of  January,  1831,  the  President 
gives  his  understanding  of  the  act,  under  which  it  was  made,  or  rath- 
er, his  understanding  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  **  It  will  appear 
from  these  documents,^*  say?  the  President,  **  that,  owing  to  the 
omission  in  the  act  of  the  29lh  of  May  last,  of  a  clause  expresdj 
restricting  importations  into  the  British  colonies,  in  American  vessels, 
to  the  productions  of  the  United  States — to  the  amendTnentj  engraft' 
ed  upon  that  act,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  providing,  that, 
when  the  trade  with  the  British  West  India  colonies  should  be  open- 
ed, the  commercial  intercourse  of*  the  United  .States,  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  British  dominions  or  possessions,  should  be  leA,  on  a 
footing,  not  less  favorable  to  the  United  States,  than  it  now  is-^and 
to  the  act  not  specifying  the  terms^  upon  which  British  vessels,  com- 
ing from  the  northern  colonies,  should  be  admitted  to  eniry^  into  Uie 
ports  of  the  United  States,  an  apprehension  was  entertained  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  that,  under  the  contemplated  arrange- 
ment, claims  might  be  set  up,  oh  our  part,  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
positions  submitted  by  our  Minister ;  and  with  the  terms  to  which 
she  was  willing  to  agree ;  and  that  this  circumstance  led  to  explanOf 
tiqns  between  Mr.*-McLane  and  the  Lord  Aberdeen^  respecting  the 
intentions  of  Congress,  and  the  true  construction  to  be  given  to  the 
act  referred  to.  To  the  interpretation  given  by  them  to  that  act,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  agree.*'  • 

'*  It  was  quite  clear,  that,  in  adopting  the  amendment  referred  to. 
Congress  could  not  have  intended,  to  preclude /u^ttre  alterations,  in 
the  existing  intercourse  •betwen  the  United  States,  and  other  parts  of 
the  British  dominions  :  and  the  supposition,  that  the  omission  to  re- 
^ct,  in  termSj  the  importations,  to  the  productions  of  the  country, 
to  which  the  ves&els  respectively  belong,  was  intentional,  was  precla- 
ded  by  the  propositions  previously  made  by  this  government,  and 
which  were  before  Congress,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act ; 
by  the  principles  which  govern  the  maritime  legislation  of  ihe  two 
countries,  and  the  provisions  of  an  existing  commercial  treaty  be* 
tween  them.*' 
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*' AetBiled  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  eonviocedy  that  it  was 
in  aoeordance  wkh  the  real  intentions  of  Congress*  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  gire  effect  to  the  arrangemeot,  by  issuing  the  required  pruclama- 
tioD,  of  which  a  copy  is  likewise,  herewith  communicated.*' 

By  this  arrangement,  American  vessels  are  allowed  to  go  directly 
ta  the  British  West  Indies,  with  domestic  produce  only,  on  an  equal- 
ity, as  to  duties  and  charges,  with  British  vessels  >  ai^d  can  take  colo- 
nial produce,  and  carry  it  to  th^  United  States,  or  any  other  country, 
eicept  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain — while  British  vessels-  are  al- 
lowed to  carry  foreign^  as  well^as  domestic  produce,  direct  from  this 
cooDtry  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  United  States,  by  this  arrangement,  as  explained  by  both  par- 
ties, have  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  British  government  to  irnpone 
such  discriminating  duties  as'it  may  'thinjt  proper,  on  the  same  arti- 
cles, imported  into  the  Wes^  Indies  from  the  United  States  directly f 
aad  through  Nova  Scotia,  or  other  North  American  colonies.  A  high 
doty  mayt  therefore,  be  laid,  on  articles,  coming  direct^  from  the 
United  Stiates ;  and  the  same  articles,  from  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  may  go  duty  free ;  thus  forcing,  as  the  case  ibay  be,  the 
whole  West  India  trade  with  the  United  States,  through  these  colonies. 

The  British  minister. discovered  no  little  solicitude,  to  have  this  part 
of  the  arrangement,  perfectly  understood,  by  both  governments.    - 

The  American  Minister,  having,  in  one  of  his  notes,  informed  Lord 
Aberdeen,  that  ^  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  lately  di- 
minished the.  duties  cyi  certain  articles  of  colonial  produce,  his  Lord- 
ship, in  replying  to  this  part  of  the  note,  took  occasion  to  observe, 
that  '*  those  changes  were  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  taxation, 
which  the  government  of  Aifterica  may,  at  all  times,  impose  or  modi- 
fy, with  the  same  freedom,  as  that  which  Great  Britain  may  exercise, 
in  the  regulation  of  its  system  of  duties ;  and  it  is  the  more  essential, 
that  his  Majesty's  government  should  not  contract^  by  implication^ 
any  engagement  towards  that  of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to 
such  alterations-;  because  his  Majesty's  government  had  already  had, 
under  their  consideration,  the  expediency  of  introducing  some  modi- 
fieadon,  into  the  schedule  of  duties,  attached  to  the  act  of  Parliament 
of  1825,  with  a  view,  more  effectually,  to  support  the  interest  of  the 
North  American  colonies.  To  these  interests,  foster kd,  as  they 
have  incidentally  been,  by  the  suspension  of  the  intercourse,  between 
the  United  States  arid  the  West  Indies,  his  JMajesty's  government  will 
continue  to  look,  with  an  earnest  desire,  to  afford^  them  such  protec- 
tion, by  discriminating  duties^  as  may  appear  to  be  consistent  with 
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Ae  interests  of  other  parts  of  his  Majesty's  domiaionSi  and  widl  t 
sound  policyi  in  the  relations  of  this  country,  with  all  other  Slates.** 

*'  The  anderdigned,"  his  Lordship  adds,  *'  has  thought  it  desirable, 
that  this  point  should  be  distinctiy  understood^  on  both  sides,  in  order 
that  no  doubt  should  exist  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain,  to  vary 
those  duties,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  her  own  views  of  expe- 
diency, unfettered  by  any  obligatiorts,  expressed^  or  implied^  towards 
the  United  States,  or  any  other  country.*' 

The  British  government  thus  caitdidly  declared  their  views,  in  regard 
to  the  right  of  imposing  duties,  to  fost^  the  Northern  colonies,  and  the 
mode  in  whicli  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  was  to  be  carried  on  in 
future.  The  proclamation  of  the  President,  therefore,  carrying  this 
arrangement  into  effect,  had  no  sooner  reached  Great  Britain,  than  a 
schedule  of,  duties,  in  accordance  with  the  above  suggestions  of  the 
British  Minister,  was  introduced  into  Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Herries, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  trade,  declared  in  debate,  that  its  object 
was,  '/  to  give  encouragement  to  a  supply  of  the  West  India  Isl* 
ands,  by  the  North  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain,,  instead  of, 
by  the  United  States^  or  by  any  other  country."  He  also  added,  that 
*' America  had  entirely  and  unconditionally^  withdrawn  her  preten- 
sions." 

To  accomplish  the  object  thus  openly  and  unequivocally  avowed,  an 
act  of  Parliament,  (passed  in  the  .winter  of  1831,)  permitted  the  arti- 
cles of  wheat  flour,  corn  or  gi'ain,  rice,  live  stock,  b^ef,  pork,  hams, 
or  bacon,  wood  and  lumber,  to  be  imported,  frojp  the  United  States, 
into  the  Cani^das,  Nova  Scutia,  and  New  Brunswick,  free  of  duty ; 
and  the  duties  on  ^ome  articles  carried,  from  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican  possessions  to  the  West  Indies^  were  repealed.  And  the  import^ 
ant  articles  of  flour,  beef,  pork,  hams  and  bacon,  red, and  white  oak 
staves,  white,  yellow  and  pitch  pine  lumber,  are  now  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried, from  the  Northern  provinces,  to  the  West  Indies,  in  British  vessels 
only,  duty  free ;  while*  the  silme  articles,  carried,  from  the  United 
States,  directly  to  the  British  West  Indies,  are  there  subject  to  the 
following  duties — flour,  bs,  equal  to  tl  16  per  barrel — ^beef  and  pork, 
about  $5  per  barrel — rr.l  oak  staves,  21«.  3d.  per  thousand — white 
oak  staves,  109.  6d.  per  thoussnd — white  pine  lumber,  (6  60  per  thou- 
sand,  and  yellow  pitch  pine  lumber,  $5  60  per  thousand. 

Flour,  beef  and  pork,  when  carried  from  the  United  States,  to  the 
Northern  provinces,  are,  by  law,  u)  be  put  into  warehouses,  in  •certain 
ports,  and  from  thence  taken,  into  British  vessels,  an4  carried  -to  the 
West  Indies.  The  duty  on  beef  and  pork,  in  the  direct  trade,  is  will 
be  seen  hereafWr,  amounts  to  a  prohibition. 
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He  benefteial  effects  of  this  arrangement  upon  the  interests  of 
BritTsh  navigaHon,  are  thus  noticed,  in  the  New  Brunswick  Herald, 
in  the  fall  of  1631 — ^'^The  most  important  point  secured,  hy  the  new 
iij^^Dgementv  is  the  carrying  trade.  British  vessels  'may  now  pro- 
ceed, from  any  part  of  His  Majesty'4i  dominions,  direct  to  the  United 
States,  there  load  a  full  cargo,  either  for  the  West  Indies  direct^  or 
Tit  the  province  as  the  nature  of  the  cargo  may  invite ;  thus  com* 
pleting  the  whole  voyage;  a  portion  of  which  only,  Americans  would 
be  eligible  to  perform.  This,  also,  embraces  the  privilege  of  import- 
ing debenture  goods^  which  could  not  take  place,  in  American  vessels, 
they  being  confined  to  the  produce  of  .their  States  alone.  The  object 
of  our  government  has  been,  plainly  and  avowedly^  io  forte  the  trade, 
firom  American  hands^  into  those  of  British  ship  dWners — to  continue 
and  impose  such  additional  duties,  on  the  direct  carriage  to  the  WiBst 
ladies,  as  will  be  prohibitory ;  and  moreover,  to  obtain  a  market 
for  their  surplus  West  India  produce,  which  they  did  not  before 
possess  r* 

The  editor  of  the  London  Morning  Herald,  alluding  to  this  arrange- 
ment, boasted,  ^  that  brother  Jonathan  had  been, /or  once^  overreach^ 
ed  by  father  Bull."  He  might,  with  more  truth,  have  said,  that  brother 
Jonathan,  had,  for  once,  overreached  himself. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that,-  while  the  supporters  of  the  British 
government  were  thus  boasting  of 'the  grcfat  advantages  secured,  i<f 
British  navigation  in  this  bargain ;  the  friends  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment were,  at  the  same  time,  assuming  great  creciit,  for  the  diplo- 
matic sagacity  of  the  latter,  in  obtaining  advantages,  in  tlie  American 
West  IncHa  trade,  not  before  attained  by  any  preceding  administration* 

The  American,  as  well  as  ttie-  British  custom  house  books,  will 
shew,  so  far  as  the  navigating  interests  of  both  countries  is  concerned, 
(and  this  was  the  great  interest  in  quetion,)  on  wliich  side  the  advan- 
tage lies.  In  1830,  the  whole  amount  of  British  tonnage,  employied  in 
the  whole  American  trade,  was  only  one  hundred  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  eight;  and  in  1833,  it  was  four  hundred  and  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  making  an  increase,  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  three  years,  of  three  hundred  and  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  two.  This  has  been  occasioned,  in  no  small  degree,  by 
forcing  the  American  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  through  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  thereby  givhig  the  whole  carrying 
trade,  from  these  provinces,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  British  ships,  leav- 
ing that,  between  the  United  States  and  these  provinces  open,  on 
equal  terms,  to  British  and  American  vessels.    In  addition  to  this,  the 
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hare  gained  what,  as  before  stated,  has  been  their  giseat  object, 
since  the  peace  of  1763»  the  circuitous  trade^  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  West  Indies,  by  the  way  of  the  United  States ;  the  effect  of  which, 
onthedtrect  commercial  intercourse,  between  this  country  sad  t|ie 
Brituh  European  dominions,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is,  in  the  first  place,  invited  to  the  ef* 
ieot  this  arrangement  has  bad,  on  the  intercourse  with  the  West  Id* 
dies,  and  with  the  North  American  colonies.  In  1830,  the  trade,  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  thelatter,  was  pijncipally,  in  American 
vessels,  their  tonnage  being  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  seven,  while  that  of  the  British,  was  only  four  tboo- 
sand  and  two.  In  1833,  the  amount  of  British  and  American  ton- 
nage, which  entered  tlie  United  States  in  the  same  trade,  was  abont 
equal,  the  former  being  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  and  fifty  four, 
and  the  latter,  two  hundred  and-  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
eight.  The  amount  of  tonnage,  however,  departing  from  the  United 
States,  to  these  provinces,  was  in  favor  of  the  British,  being  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  nine,  while 
that  of  the  American,  was  only  two  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  three,  a  difierence  of  more  than  twenty  siqE  thousand. 

This  difference,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  was  occasioned,  prind* 
pally,  by  the  advantages  of  the  British,  in  the  circuitous  trade. 
-  In  1830,  there  was  little  direct  trade  with  the  British  West  India 
Islands.  In  1838,  the  American  tonnage,  entering  from  these  Islands, 
was  fifty  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  seven,  and  the  Brit- 
ish, twenty  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  eight;  and  the 
American  tonnage  departing,  was  sixty  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  nine,  the  British,  twenty  one  thousand  seven  hundred  iand  eight 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  thai  the  tonnage  above  mentioned,  includes, 
in  both  cases,  the  repeated  vojrages  of  the  same  vessels ;  and  of 
course,  greatly  exceeds,  the  real  tonnage. 

The  value  of  the  direct  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  is  now 
lar  less,  than  with  the  North  American  colonies. 

In  1833,  the  value  of  the  exports  direct  to  the  ibrmer,  was 
91,814,066,  and  to  the  latter,  was  $4,471 ,084,  consisting,  principally, 
of  flour,  pork,  hams  tind  bacon,  lard,  live  hogs,  beef  and  lumber; 
which  find  their  way,  to  the  British  West  Indies,  through  the  liorth 
American  provinces.  During  the  same  year,  the  quantity  of  flour, 
shipped  to  these  provinces,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty  seven  barrels,  while  that,  shipped  direct  to 
the  West  Indies,  was' only  one  hundred  thousand  and  fifty  seven; 
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tad  no  less  than  siitj  eight  thoM and  one  hundred  and  sixty  fonr  har- 
reb  of  pork  went  to  the  former,  and  only  three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seven,  direct  to  the  latter ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  whole  value 
of  pork,  hams  and  bacon,  lard  and  live  hogs,  sent  to  these  provinces* 
vu  lOOdiOlQ,  and  the  value  of  the  same  articles,  carried  direct  to 
thct  West  Indies,  was  only  $60,633 — the  value  of.  beef,  tallow,  hides, 
tod  homed  cattle,  sent  to  the  former,  was  $321,19%  and  that  of  the 
nme  articles  to  the  latter,  was  no  more  than  $43,658« 

This  shews,  that  the  British  have  securjed  to  their  shipping,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  carriage  of  about  three  quarters  of  the 
American  exports,  to  their  West  India  Islands.  . 

To  show  the  share  British  shipping  have,  in  the  American  trade 
with  the  British  northern  provinces,  we  invite  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  to  the  following  statement  of  the  amount  of  tonnage,  both 
Amefkan  and  British,  employed  between  the  great  commercial  ports 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  these  provinces,  in  certain  years,  from 
1830  to  1833 ;  and  the  quantities  of  flour,  and  pork,  carried  from  the 
former  port,  to  these  provinces,  in  American  and  British  vessels,  in 
each  year,  during  the  same  period. 


Tean. 

1830 

ToDiuigt  enierlag  the  poft  of  New  York, 

from  the  British  proTincei. 

American.                        British. 

.       19,352                 1,963 

Tonnage  cleared  firom  New  York,  fat 

British  North  American  Colonies. 
American.                       British. 

15,170        .          1,072 

1831 

7,861 

15,773 

6,503 

18,013 

1832 

0,653 

16,096 

4,500 

35,044 

1833 

8,464 

24,515 

7,272 

43,068 

1830 

£zportmi  to  British  North  American 

Cokmiee,'  in  American  Tessel^ 
Flour— Barrels.             P^rk—Barreli. 

,     .40,410        .             907 

* 

Exported  to  British  North  American 

Colonies,  in  BritiA  Tessels. 
Flour— Barrela.        Pork-^Barreli; 

2,196     .  .            335 

1831. 

4,098 

23 

30,555 

9,866 

1832 

4,394 

.       .      362 

31,766 

.      .  13,398 

1833 

6,536 

1,550 

30,307 

10,120 

Tonnage  of  American  and  foreig:n  vessels,  cleared  for  the  British 
North  Americ4in  colonies,  from  the  port  of  Boston,  in  1832  and  1833. 

Tean.  American.  British. 

1832  ...        6,771        .       ...     20,583 

1833  .        .        .        8,259        .        .        .     24,813 

The.  American  reader  will  perceive,  from  these  statements, •that  the 
British  government  has  attained  one  of  its  avowed  bhjects,  in  making 
this  arrangement — that  it  has,  in  fact,  forced  the  Anierican  West. India 
trade,  throagh  the  northern  provinces ;  and  thereby  secored  to  British 
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«hippifi][f,  much  the  greatest  part  of  this  carrying  trade,  even  from  thf 
greai  coinmercial  ports  of  New  York  and  Boston— and  that  John 
Bull  did  not  boast,  without  reason,  that  hfe  had,. for  once,  OTerreached 
brother  Jonathan, 

Although  flour,  beef  and  pork,  when  broifght  fron  the  United  States, 
are,  by  law,  to  be  warehoused,  in  the  provinces,  before  shipped  for  the 
West  Indies — yet,  it  is  said,  that,  with  respect  to  British  vessels,  diis 
ceremony,  in  some  of  the  warehousing  ports,  is  dispensed  with,  and 
a  change  of  papers  is,  in  fact,  only  required. 

Such,  indeed,  are  the  advantages,  which  British  vessels,  now  bare, 
in  the  West  India  trade,  that  Americans  cannot  well  compete  with 
them ;  and  the  American  merchants  concerned  in  it,  have  been  obli* 
ged,  as  we  are  informed,  in  several  instances,  to  give  up  Ameriean 
shipsy  and  to  employ  British.  To  what  extent,  this  is  done,  we  know 
not,  but,  fiom  the  number  of  the  latter  employed,  from  the  ports  of 
New  York'  and  Boston,  as  above  stat^,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  a 
great  extent. 

This  is  a  subject,  certainly,  .worthy  of  the  serious. enquiry  of  the 
American  merchants  and  shipowners  ;iand  should  lead  them  to  con* 
aider,  whether  this  is  that  frtt  tr&de^  iox  which  some  of  them  hare 
been  contending. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  advantage,  which  the  British  nsfi* 
gation  has.  over  the  American,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement. 

The  benefit  secured  by  the  circuitous  trade,  is,  we  apprehend, 
much  greater,  and  has  proved  much  more  injurious  to  the  shipping  of 
this  country.  The  Ameri<mn  tbnnage  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain*  and  Ireland,  in  1833,  was  less 
by  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  eight,  than  in  1830 ;  while 
the  British  tohnage,  in  the  same  trade,  and  during  the  same  period, 
had  increased  sixty  two  thouslind  four  hundred  and  eighteen.  In 
1830,  the  whole  amount  of  British  tonnage,  in  this  trade,  was  onlj 
eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  add  sixty  four;  andin  1633,  was  one 
hundred  and  forty  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  two, — the 
American  tonnage  in  the  former  year,  was  two  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  6fty,  and  in  the  latter,  two  hundred  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  ^nd  eighty  two ;  the  amount  in  both 
eases,  being  that,  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

In  1830,  as  before  stated,  the  whole  amount  of  British  tonnage,  en- 
tering the  United  States,  was  only  one  hundred  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  eight;  and  in  189^  was  four  hundred  and  two  thousand  sev* 
en  hundred  and  thirty ;  a  difierence  of  three  hundred  and  two  thou* 
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And  foor  hundred  and  thirty  two.  This  great  increafe  of  British 
piog,  10 'so  short  a  period,  has  been  occasioned,  principally,  by  the  cir- 
cuitous trade,  so  long  the  favorite  object  of  British  Statesmen ;  and 
which  the  American  government,  at  last,  voluntarily  yielded.  Thitf 
has  thrown,  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign 
articles,  than  they  have  ever  before  enjoyed,  except  at  the  commence* 
meot  of  the  general  government. 

The  following  table  presents  to  the  viefw  of  the  reader,  the  value 
of  domestic  and  foreign  articles,  exported  from  the  United  States,  in 
American  anc)  foreign  vessls,  in  each  year,  from  1830  to  1833  itf- 
elusive.  * 

•  .  Domestic  produce.  Foreign  Brodiiee. 

Yean.       In  American  veM'ela.      In  foreigA  veewla.    In  Am<>rican  resselt.    Iri  foreign  Yeatels. 

1880  •51,106,160  98,355,840  012,776,529  $], 610,950 

1831  40,671,239  11,605,818  15,874,942  4,15^,604 

1832  46,925,800  16,211,580  19,214,^0  4,824,603 

1833  52,985,446  17,332,252  15,072,785  4,749,9I» 

Those  who  have  not  watched  the  late  increase  of  foreign  tonnagCr 
in  the  American  cafryirig  trade,  must  be  surprised  to  learn,  thai,  in 
1833,  foreigners,  principally  British,  Enjoyed  about  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States ;  while,  in  1830,  they  had 
only  a  little  more  than  one  eighth.  •  In  1830,'  the  whole  amount  of 
foreign  tonnage,  engaged  in  the  American  trade,  was  only  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  six  ;  and  in  1833 
was' five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  eig^ht  hundred  and  seventy 
foor. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  great  increase  is  owing,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  to  the  often  repeated  voyages  of  the  same  ves- 
sel, in  the  Intercourse  between  the  United  States,  and  the  northeirnr 
British  provinces ;  anil  particularly,  "between  the  port  of  Passama- 
qooddy  and  the  adjoining  British  province ;  the  amount  of  foreign 
tonnage  etitering  that  port  during  that  year,  being  nominally,  ninety 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  nine. 

Few  foreign  vessels  enter  any  other  port  in  New  England,  except 
that  of  Boston ;  and  the  reader  i»  here  presented  with  the  amount  of 
foreign  tonnage,  entering  that  port  and  some  other  of  the  principal 
poru  of 'the  United  States,  in  1830  and  in  1833.  ' 

'        I8to.  183SL 

FaMamaqvoddy,                         4,231  07,609 

Boston,      .                                4,633  20,018 

New  York,                .             31^1  /      106,000 

27 
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Oswego,    • 
GeneseC)    •        •        • 

Niagara*     l        •        • 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 

Norfolk,     • 

Wilmington, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Savannah, 

Mobile, 

Mississippi, 

Cuyahoga,  (Ohio,) 

The  circaitom  trade,  thus  y 


2,826 
1,826 


6,007 
6,315 
2,406 
1,770 

21,760 
7,347 
4,826 

35,393 
49 


18& 

10,043 

3,688 
31,214 
24,336 
24,136 
13,314 

6,070 
32,012 
20,780 

9,918 
62,346 

4,086 


[elded  to  the  British,  bar  given*  then 
the  6arria^e  of  no  amall  proportion  of  the  bulky  articlea  of  tbt 
South,* particularly  cotton.  In  1830,  the  exports  of  the  domestic 
produce  of  South  Carolina,  was  97,580,000;  of  which  foreign  Tesseli 
carried  but  92,000,000 ;  of  the  96,000,000  exported  from  Georgia 
the  same  year,  only  9769,706  was  carried  in  foreign  vessels ;  and.  of 
the  913,000,000  from  Louisiana,  92,983,100  only,  was  carried  in  .the 
same  way.  In  1833,  of  ^8,000,000  of  domestic  produce  shipped 
from  South  Carolina,  foreign  vessels  had  the  carriage  of  aboot 
93,000,000 ;  from  Georgia  more  thaa  92,000,000  oui  of  96,000,000 ; 
from  Louisiana,  95,393,581,  out  of  916,000,000.  Indeed,  in  1830, 
the  amount  of  domestic  produce,  exported  from  the  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  was  928,249,000;  and  of 
this,  the  amount  carried,  in  foreign  vessels,  was  96,284v000<;  wberas 
in  1833,  the  amount  exported,  from  the  same  states,  was  936,262,000, 
of  which  911,990,000  went  in  foreign  vessels;  being  in. the  former 
year.,  a  little  more  than  a  fifth ;  and  in  the  latter,  a  little  more  tbso ji 
third  of  the  whole  domestic  exports  of  those  SU^es. 

The  British  custom  house  books  also  shew,  a  great  diminvtion,  in 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  American  vessels,  in  the  trade  with  the 
great  commercial  port  of  Liverpool. 

In  1830,  the  number  of  American  vessels,  entering  that  port,  was 
five  hundred  and  three,  with  a  tonnage  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty  five ;  while  the  nnmber  of 
British  vessels  from  the  United  States,  was  only  one  hundred  and 
forty* seven,  with  a  tonnage  of  forty  eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  three — ^but  in  1832,  the  number  of  British  vessels,  had 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  ten,  with  a  tonnage  of  seven^  thour 
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sand  three  hundred  and  ninety  two ;  and  the  American  v^Meeh  had 
diminished  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  five,  with  a  tonnage  of  only  one 
hundred  and  forty  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  ^^e ;  being  a 
decrease  in  American  tonnage,  of  thirty  nine  thousand  three  hundred 
sad  twenty,  in  two  years.* 

The  benefits  of  the  circuitous  trade  were  somewhat  increased,  by 
that  part  of  the  arrangement  now  under  consideration,  which  fallow- 
ed British  vessels,  the  privilege  of  carrying  foreign  goods  of  any 
kind,  from  the  United  Sutes  direct  to  the  British  West  Indies ;  while 
American  vessels,  were  only  allowed  to  carry  to  these  islands,  the 
prodoceof  the  United  States.  We  cannotbut  consider  this  part  of 
the  arrangement  as  wholly  unauthorized.  The  act  under  which  it 
wu  made,  directed  the  President  to  admit  British  vessels  from  the 
West  Indies,  on  an  equal  footing  with  Amerjcan,  on  the  condition, 
that  the  latter  should  be  placed  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  fornker, 
**u  to  duties,  charges,  and  articlesof  import"  And  yet  the  arrange- 
ment was  made,  although  the  British  government  refused  to  ndoAt 
the  import  af  foreign  articles^  in  American  vessels. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  th^  British  West 
India  trade,  we  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  som^  account  of.  the 
extent  and  value  of  this  trade  at  difierent  periods.  From  1705  to 
1607,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  porto  of  the  British  West  Indies  were 
generally  open  to  American  vessels.  From.  1795  to  1801,  the  exports 
aad  imports  were  as  follows  : —  -     # 

*T«un.  Ezportfl. 

1795  .      •2,634,664 


1796 
1797 
f798 
1799 
1800 
1801 


5,446,559. 
2,147,025 
4,283,940 
6,285,254 
6,404,785 


Impdita. 

•6,426,091 
6,301,534 
3,045,045 
2,925,739 
6,083,372 

.  5,774,411 
6,968,032 


9,699,722 

During  the  years  1802,  1803  and  1804,  the  value  of  the  exports 
tod  imports,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury^,  was — 

Veara.                                    Exports.  .  Importg. 

1802  «   «   $6,228,464  .   $4,486,890 

1803  .    •   *5,624,647  .    .,   4.492,861 

1804  *     *   6,315,667  .   4,739,186 


•  Sea  Report  of* Che  Board  of  trade,  to  Parliament,  in  1833. 
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In  the  3rMN  K06,  1806  and  1807,  the  valae  of  the  intereouiie  wai 
iMarly  the  same,  as  in  the  three  preceding  yean.  The  value  oC  the 
czporte,  while  the  ports  of  these  Islands  were  open  to  American  tw- 
•els,  generaily' exceeded  that  of  the  imports ;  and  as  the  value  of  the 
former,  was  then  estimated,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and  of  the 
latter,  at  the  place  of  importation,  the  real  difference  greatly  ex<^ed- 
ed  that  shewn  by  the  custom  house  books. 

Most  of  the  exports  consisted  of  bulky  articles,  and  the  amoint  of 
freight  and  insurance,  on  some  of  them,  particularly  luHiber  and  live 
stock,  was  about  equal  to  the  first  cost ;  and  the  amount  of  freight 
and  eharges  of  the  imports,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their 
'Value,  at  the.place  of  importation.  As  American  vensels  were  at  that 
tim^,  principally  employed,  in  this  trade,  the  profits  arising  from 
ihese  aources,  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  American  merchant  and 
ship  owner.  Prior  to  1808,  a  great  proportion  of  American  lumber 
went  to  these  Islands.  The  average  quantity  of  boards  and  plaak, 
in  the  years  1805,  1806  and  1807,  was  about  forty  millions.  In  18Q8, 
1803,  and  1804,  the  value  of  ^our,  bread,  and  biscuit,  was  abont 
#2,000,000--of  lumber,  abont  •l,000,00O--of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and 
lard,  about  $800,000 — and  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  Indian  meal, 
aboot  f600,000.  •  The  quantity  of  rum  received  in  return,  dpring  the 
same  period,  was  about  four  millions  of  gallons  annually,  valued  at 
«hout  $2,600,000. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  commercial  restrictionst  noaiiy  of  the 
American  products  found  their  way,  to  thesft  Islands,  through  the 
Canadas.  'In  1806,  the  value  of  exports  from  Quebec,  was  £661,570; 
and  in  1810,  was  £1,079,474,  making  a  difference  of  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling,  or  more  than  $2,000,000. 

We  here  present  the  value  of  the  direct  trade,,  with  the  British 
West  Indies  and  North  American  Colonies,  from  1821  to  1833,  so  hx 
as  appears,  from  official  documents. 


British  West  Indies. 

British  North  American  Coleoiet. 

Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports.      . 

Imports. 

Ezpofls. 

1821     .      . 

.     $9^,346 

$264,632    . 

.  $490,704 

$2,009,336 

1822    .      . 

335,537 

452,141     . 

.    626,817  . 

1,897,560 

1823    . 

.     1,844,931 

1,627.967    . 

.    463,374 

1,821,460 

1824    .      . 

.    2,758,067 

1,771,008    . 

.    705,931 

1,775,724 

1825    .      . 

.    2,437,122 

1,647,046    .• 

.    610,788 

2,539,964 

1826    . 

.    2,204,412 

2,110,802    . 

.     650,315 

2,588,519 

1827    .      , 

123,291 

690,675    . 

. .  447,669 

2,830,674 

1828    .      . 

896,207 

• 

28,865.  . 

..  446|n8. 

1,674,674 

S13 
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British  Weflt  Indies. 

British  North  American  Colonies. 

Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1829     . 

V 

.     8240,244 

86,521     . 

.  $577,542 

$2,764,909 

1830    . 

168,579 

1,910  \. 

.    650,303 

3,786,373 

1831    .    • 

.     1,308,301 

1,441,253    . 

.    864,909 

4,061,838 

1832    . 

.     1,422,237 

1,686,206    . 

1,229,626 

3,614,385 

1833    .• 

.     1.358,239 

1,754,305    . 

1,793,397 

4,390,081 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  during  this  period,  the  British  West 
India  ports^  were  sonoetimes  open,  and  sometimes  shut;  and  of 
course,  this  acbount  gives  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  real  amount 
of  American  trade  with  these  islands,  as  it  was,^  for  a  great  part  of 
the  time,,  carried  on  through  neutral  ports,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
which,  the  Americans  were  the  principal  carriers. 

TRADS   WITH   FRANCE   AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

I.  France. 

The  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  with  France 
and  her  dependencies,  in  1787,  is  stilted  by  Monsieur  Poucbet,.  in  his 
Statistics  of  France,  to  have  be^n  as  follows : — 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  from  France  Und  dependencies,  in 

Livres. 

Coffee,,  sogaif  mm,  syrup,  salt,  olive  oil,  fruits,  brandy, 
wine,  and  liqueurs,  i^oi^nted  to        ...        .     10,675,000 

Cotton,  drugs,  dtc.  to 694,000 

Stuffs,  laced,  silk,  hosiery,  •  linen,  cambric,  soap,  gloves,     . 
gunpowder,  glass  ware,  and  hardware,  to  .        ...  1,238,000 


12,607,000 


or  about  $2,5€0,X)00.    ' 
Imports  into  France  and  dependencies,  in 

Livres. 

Grain,  fish,  and  bread  stuffs,  amounted  to  '    .        .  .      4,483,000 

Boards,  timber,  staves,  live  stock,  fish  oil,  peltry,  pitch 

and  tar,  potash,  linseed,  and  tobacco,  to     .        .  .  *  19,283,000 

Manufactures,  introduced  into  the  colonies,  to,       .  •         547,000 

Negroes, .        .  .         226,000 


24,539,000 
or  about  $5,000,000. 

For  about  three  years,  preceding  the  French  revolution,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  imports,  from  the  United  States,  into  France  alone, 
was  estimated  at  9,600,000  livres,  or  about  $1,520,000;  and  the  ex- 
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ports  from  France  to  the  United  States,  at  1,800,000  lirres,  or  aboot 
•380,000.« 

The  small  amount  of  this  commercial  intercourse,  particolarly  in 
exports,  disappointed  the  expectation  of  the  French  nation,  and  Mon- 
sieur Amou]d,t  referring  to  this  balance  against  France,  say»— 

**  Yoila  done  pour  France  le  tie  plus  ultra  d'un  commerce,  doot 
Pespoir  a  pu  contribuer,  It  faire  sacrifier  quelques  centaines  de  mill- 
ions, et  plusieurs  generations  d'hommes." 

In  1792,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  exports  to  France  and  dependes- 
cies,  amounted  to  •4,606,736,  and  the  imports,  to  02,068,348. 

The  articles  of  domestic  produce,  usually  shipped  to  France,  are 
cotton,  tobacco,  hops,  some  f  sh,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  whale  oil  and 
whale  bone ;  and  those  of  foreign  produce,  principally  sugar  and  cof- 
fee, with  some  teas,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  other  spices.  The  priocipal 
imports  are  wines,  brandy,  silks,  oliye  oil,  and  jewelry  of  all  kinds; 
and  latterly,  cotton  goods. 

The  value  of  exports  and  imports,  from  1705  to  1801,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Tatn. 

Impotti. 

l-}96 

.      $7,6g6»6S3 

.      $3,671,331 

1796 

3,171,760 

1,836,066 

1T97 

3,8S26,23I 

3,045,796 

1798 

1,470,588 

1,371,787 

1799       . 

•                       ... 

901,018  . 

180a 

40,400 

74,228 

1801 

3,085,208 

1.013,600 

And  the  value  of  < 

lomestic  and  foreign  prod 

ueei  eicported  to  France, 

rroQ  1804  to  18!20, 

was — 

Ytm. 

DomttUe  produce. 

FonlfD  pndiMWi 

1604 

.      $3,219,112 

.      •5,604,042 

1806 

3,079,862 

0,885,602 

1806 

3«226.698 

8,107,604 

1807 

2.716,141 

10,315,678 

1806 

706,670 

2,126,306 

1800 

•                      •               •                  • 

•            •        . 

1810 

16,762 

1,672. 

1811 

673,708 

1,119,308 

1818       . 

402,808 

8,436,218 

♦  Arthur  Yoong'i  Travels  in  Franeo.        1 0e  la  Balaaee  da  ComiBeice,  1191 
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Teui. 

Poairtle  pratoe*. 

Forelfii  piodncc* 

|»13 

.      $1,780,291                .      $2,296,463 

1814 

286,429 

30.018 

1815 

6.033,084 

1.863.660 

1816 

7.362,676 

2,222,660 

1817 

7,114.636 

1,696,232 

1818 

8,719.446 

3,346.677 

1819 

6,613,499 

•         wi 

3,729,649 

1820 

.        .       6.461.689 

•          • 

2,134.864 

From  1821  to  1833,  the  following  watf  the  Value  of  imports  and  ex- 

ports, in  each ; 

jrear. 

• 

9 

Tmm. 

Bjqwrti. 

XCBfBt 

DopkoiUc  prodnee. 

Foieiffo  produce. 

\«n 

V^t*^^}*'^^ 

.      $6,168,698 

$369,861 

1822       . 

6,080,940 

4,744,490 

1,280,870 

1823 

5,666,730 

.       '6k001,776 

3,609,664 

1824       . 

7,18a667 

7.861.630 

1316,043 

1826 

10,868,786 

.        7.625.935 

3362,467 

1826 

8,579,520 

^       9,348,929 

1,799,866 

1827 

8^7,232 

9,187.666 

3,336,945 

1828 

9,390,854 

7.698.337 

3,376,233 

1829 

8,838,978 

8,894,045 

2,864,360 

1830 

7,722,198 

9,901,146 

1,092,813 

1831 

14,065,743 

5,635,424 

3,629.378 

1832 

12,175,768 

9,942,576 

2.677.147 

1833 

13,431,678 

.      10,806,583 

2,966,638 

The  quantUff'Bui  value  of  cotton  ahipjpred  to  France,  will  be  found 
in  a  preceding  chapter. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  France,  is  next  in  mag- 
oitnde,  though  much  inferior,  to  that  With  Great  Britain.  In  1833, 
the  difference  iff  favor  of  the  latter,  in  regard  to  exports,  was  about 
$18^600,000,  and  with  respect  to  imports,  exceeded  $94,000,000. 

The  article  of  cotton,  now  constitutes  in  value,  three  quarters  of  all 
the  domestic  explbrts  to  France.  The  average  annual  value  of  these 
exports,  to  that  country,  from  1830  to  1833,  was  $9,000,000,  and  that 
of  cotton,  during' that  period,  was  $7,000,000;  of  tobacco,  about 
$627,000,  and  of  rice,  about  $S07,t)00. 

Silks,  cotton  goods,  wine  and  brandy,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
import;  and  the  value  of  each  of  these,  from  1830  to  1833,  was  as 
follows:—^ 
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snks.  183a 

Piece  goodfi,        $2,256,529 

Other  manufac-  ?    ,  oei  '^ah 
lures  of  silk,  i    ^281,749 

Sewing  silk,  '«      " 

Hosiery,  twist,  &c.    "       " 


.    1831. 

94,863,507 


18XL 

•3,232,758 


1,862,175       1,536,144 


Wines, 
Brandies, 


Cotton  goods.  1830. 

Printed  or  colored,  9355,227 
White,  ;  .  .  178,784 
Hosiery,  gloves,  6lc.  4,00*1 
Twist,  yarn,  ^c.  .  693 
Naokdens,.  «  .  326 
All  others,  .    79,284 


1831 

•5,282,060 

966,030 

66,244 
93,353 

$6,427,697 

•499,053 
850,583 

.  1833. 

•539,941 

126,3^ 

8,273 

1,301 

273 

119,609 

i ——.  mm  I.I.  ..m        ,  ^m.^^.,...^,^.^ 

•618,316.    91,540,732     91,230,031      9795,781 


3,538,278 

9^^,021 
200,899 


236,923 
125,344 

97,087,949 

9653,030 
256,529 

1831. 

9991,689 

427,509 

21,540 

169 

3,267 

96,568 


164,021 
114,894 

95^t)47,817 

989i,688 
.  616,358 

1838. 

9654,844 

409,257 

20,172 

1,919 

1,154 

142,685 


TRADE   WITH   THE    FRENCH.  WEst   TMDIA   MLANDSr 

« 

France  foriperly  possessed'  some  of  the  most  valuable  Islands,  in 
the  West  Ipdies.  The  French  part  of  8t.  Domingo  was  extremely 
fertile,  highly  cultivated,  apd  produced  vast  quaiititie«  of  sugar  and 
coffee. 

In  1786,  the  imports  into  France,  from  her  West  India  possessions, 
were  valued  at  174,831,000  livres,  or  about  935,000,000^  of  this  sum, 
the  imports  from  St.  Domingo,  alone,^  amounted  to  131,481,000  livres, 
or  about  926,000,000. 

No  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  four  millions  of  .poaods  of 
flvgar,  and  sixty  millions  of  coffee,  in  the  same  year,  went  to  Fnnce, 
from  these  colonies;  and  this  trade  employed  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  nine  vessels^  of  one  hundfed  and  sixty  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ten  tons* 

The  intercourse  between  Ihe  United  States,  and  these  Islands,  was 
regulated,  by  an  arret  of  the  French  government,  bearing  date  the 
30th  of  August,  1784.  •        ' 

American  vessells  of  at  least  sixty  tons,  were  admitted  into  certain 
ports  in  these  islands,  laden  with  timber  of  all  kinds,  dye  woods,  fire 
stock,  salt  beef,  siiah  fish,  rice,  liquors,  raw  or  untanned  hides,  peltiy, 
resin,  pitch  and  tar ;  and  for  cargoes  of  this  description,  were  allowed 
to  carry  away,  rum  and  molasses,  and  goods  brought  from  France,  on 
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|tt]nDeDt  of  the  local  duties,  and  one  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  all  im- 
ports and  exports.  A  further  duty,  of  three  livres,  was  imposed  upon 
every  quintal  (of  one  hundred  weight)  of  salt  beef,  cod  or  other  dried 
fish ;  to  form  a  fund,  for  premiums,  to  be  given  on  cod  and  other  fiabf 
from  the  French  fisheries ;  but  salt  meat  from  France  was  not  subject 
to  this  duty.  The  colonial  legislatures,  however,  were  authorized,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  this. law. 

Prior  to  the  French  revolution,  the  national  policy  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  was  indicated,  by  their  difierent  regulations,  respecting^ 
the  trade  between  the  United  States,  and  their  West  India  possessions. 
With  respect  to  exports  from  the  United  States,  both  nations  ad- 
mitted lumber  of  all  kinds,  live  provisions,  vegetables,  rice,  pitch  and 
tar,  because  neither  could  easily  supply  its  islands  with  these  arti- 
cles. Great  Britain  excluded  American  beef,  pork  and  dried  fish ; 
while  France  admitted  beef  and  dried  cod  fish,  subject  to  the  addi- 
tional duty  above  mentioned.  Great  Britain  admitted  flour,  bread, 
biscuit,  and  all  kinds  of  grain — ^France,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  gen- 
eral law,  excluded  flour,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  except  Indian  corn. 
With  respect  to  iexports,  from  the  islands,  France  allowed  rum  and 
molasses  only,  to  be  carried  to  the  United  States ;  while  Great  Britain 
allowed  not  only  these  articles,  but  sugar,  coflee,  cocoa-nuts,  ginger 
aod  pimento — the  latter,  however,  as  we  have  before  stated,  confined 
the  carria^both  of  the  exports  and  imports  to  her  own  vessels ;  and 
the  former  permitted  the  exports  and  imports,  in  American  vessels. 
The  policy  of  Britain  was,  to  monopolize  the  carriage  of  the  arti- 
cles ;  that  of  France,  to  monopolize  the  articles  themselves,  partica- 
larly  the  colonial  productions  of  much  value.  Great  Britain  was 
willing  the  people  of  the  United  States,  should  have  the  articles  of 
BQgar^nd  coflee,  on  condition,  that  Briiish  ships  might  carry  ihem. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  willing  the  Americans  should  supply 
her  sugar  and  coflee  plantations,  with  certain  articles,  which  she  was 
unable  to  furnish  herself;  but  would  not  allow  them  to  receive  in  re- 
tam,rthe  most  valuable  productions  of  theses  plantations;  these  were 
reserved,  for  her  own  consumption  at  home,  and  to  augment  her  own 
national  wealth.  Under  these  colonial  regulations,  the  United  State«» 
furnished  the  French  Islands,  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  supplieSv 
obtained  from  foreif^n  countries. 

About  the  year  1786,  the  whole  imports  into  these  islands  from  for- 
eign countries,  were  valued  at  20,873,000  livres,  and  the  exports  to 
the  same  places,  at  14,132,000.  Of  the  imports,  13,263,000,  wer» 
from  the  United  States,  which  received  in  return,  7,263,000  of  the 
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exports ;  and  the  American  tonnage  in  this  inteMoaraey  waa  one  hmi^ 
dred  and  five  thotsand  and  ninety  five. 

At  the  comroencemeot  of  the  wars  in  Europe,  however,  and  partic- 
ular] j  that  declared  by  her,  against  Great  BriUin,  in  the  winter  of 
1793,  France  foresaw,  that  she  should  be  unable  to  maintain  her  colo* 
nial  system,  during  their  continuance ;  and  opened  a  free  trade  with 
all  her  colonial  ports.  This  trade  she  offered,  to  secure  to  the  United 
States  by  a  national  compact ;  but  this  was  to  be  accompanied  with 
a  new  treaty  of  alliance,  by  which  these  islands,  were  again  to  b« 
guaranteed  to  France.  The  American  government  did  not  choose  to 
accept  the  offer  on  these  conditions. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  however,  France  was  obliged  to  keep 
open  her  ffAonM  ports,  to  all  the  world  ;  and  the  Americans,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  had  a  principal  share,  ih  the  trade. with  these  isl- 
hn&B.  The  extent  and  value  of  this,  will  appear,  from  the  fotlowiog 
account  of  exports  and  imports,  in  each  year,- from  1795  to  1801. 


Tean. 

Exports. 

Ijttports. 

1795      . 

$4,954,962      . 

.      $15,751,758 

1796      , 

8,408,946      . 

15,743,774 

1797      . 

8,665,053 

14,030,337 

1796      . 

5,344,690      . 

15,380,091 

1799      . 

2,776,604      . 

2,022,929 

1800      . 

5,123,433      . 

9,385^11 

1801 

7,147,972      . 

13,603,255 

During  the  years  1804,  1805,  1806  and  1807,  the  average. amoant 
of  domestic  produce,  Carried  to  these  islands,  was  about  $2,800,000, 
and  of  foreign  produce,  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  The 
imports,  from  the  same,  during  this  period,  were  to  a  mOch  lari^er 
amount,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  destined  for  France  and^other 
parts  of  Europe. 

About  the  year  1807,  most  of  the  French  West  India  Islands  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  English,  (except  St  Domingo,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  blacks,)  and  so  continued,  until  restored  to  France,  at  the 
general  peace  in  Europe.  St.  Domingo,  however,  has  never  been  re* 
covered  from  the  blacks,  and  an  account  of  the  American  trade  witk 
that  Island,  since  1821,  will  be  hereafter  given. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe  in  1814,  France  again  re- 
turned  to  her  old  system  of  colonial  policy ;  but  the  value  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  United  States,  with  the  islands  remaioiag, 
after  the  loss  of  8u  pomingo,  has  been  comparatively  of  little  in- 
^rtance,  as  the  following  account  of  exports  and  importSi  since,  1831, 
will  shew. 
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Sspoils* 

9896,436 

'    961,002 

867,595 

81 1,732 

.1,011,956 

956,174 

1,040,853 

1,05M,771 

1,072,407 

805,769 

717,877 

624,975 

613,719 


The  American  trade  to  the  Island  of  Hayti,  since  it  came  under 
the  governmeht  of  the  blacks,  has  been  continued  y  and  since  1821, 
has  far  exceeded  that  with  the  islands  still  remaining  in  the  possession 
of  France.  The  principal  articles  exported  to  Hayti,  are  floor,  rice, 
beef,  pork,  hotter,  lard,  hams,  che^fse,  and  fish ;  and  coffee  and  cocoa, 
are  the  chief  articles  received  in  return.  The  value  of  the  American 
commerce  with  this  Island,  since  1821,  will  appear,  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  Imports  and  Exports. 


leus. 

•  Importi. 

1821 

i&oo,6id 

1822 

969,509 

1823 

938.613.   . 

1824 

884,084 

1825 

848,96^ 

1826 

973,270 

1827 

921,330 

1828 

896,651 

1829 

777,992 

1830 

518,687 

1831 

671,842 

1832 

578,857 

1833 

511,24^ 

HAYTI. 

Tean. 

Importi^ 

Ezporta 

1821 

$2  246,257 

.   $2,270,601 

1822 

2,341,817 

2,119,811 

1823 

2.352,733 

2,378,782 

1824 

.   .2.247.235 

2,365,155 

1825 

2,065,329 

• 

2,054,615 

1826 

1,511,836   . 

1,414,494 

1827 

1,781,309 

1,331,909 

1828 

2,163,585 

1,332,711 

1829 

1,799,809  *  . 

975,158 

1830 

1,597,140 

823,178 

1831    .    . 

/   1.580,578.   . 

1,318,376 

1832 

2,1)53,386 

1,669,003 

1833 

1,740,058 

1,147,809 

SPAIN,    FORTUOAL   AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

I.  Spain. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  Spain,  have  consisted,'  princi- 
pally, orfish,  floor,  whale  oil,  *ric6,  tobacco;  and  that -of  foreign 
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produce,  during  the  long  wnn  in  Europe^  coDBisted  of  cocoa,  coffee, 
sugar*  pepper,  and  other  spices ;  for  which  the  returns  have  been 
chiefly  in  wines,  brandies,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds. 
The  exports  and  imports,  from  1795  to  1801,  were  as  follows,  Tiz:— 


Yean. 

EzpoTts. 

Iinportc.                * 

1796        .        •      82,252,754 

.      91,232,844 

1796 

• 

I,d24;060 

1,621,081 

1797 

( 

1,812,558 

1,333,056 

1798 

1 

2,274,223 

984,057 

1799 

< 

4,237,964 

2,676,988 

•       1800 

1               1 

4,743,678 

3,360,582 

1801 

1 

2,865,101 

2,876,974 

From  1804  to  1820^  the  exports  were — 

Tean.                         Of  domertie  prodaee. 

1804                      •2,304,193 

9697,143 

1806 

2,327,155 

1,666,312 

1806 

,«              , 

1,363,273 

1,768,961 

1807 

1,181,231 

3,647,907 

1808 

541,378    . 

901,003 

laoo 

1,289,220 

1,290,003* 

1810 

3,488,961 

1,218,601 

1811 

3,963,262 

297,464 

1813 

4,567,754 

140,711  . 

1813 

6,532,101 

40,906 

1814 

57,750 

1,882 

1815 

1,109,674 

160,890 

1816 

1,892,155 

313,092 

1817 

608,285 

136,777 

1818 

599,398 

94,626 

1819 

571,832 

236,064 

1820 

280,253 

118,326 

The  Talue  of  exports  and  imports  since  1821, 1 

las  been  as  follows  :— 

TtuB.                                      Imports. 

fizporta. 

1821     .   .                9542,393        .     .  , 

9639,746 

1822 

826,191 

• 

2,10,566 

1823 

982,026 

237,256 

1824 

1 

668,217 

616,710 

1825 

577,663 

181,386 

1826 

666,117 

194,660 

1827 

614,736 

191,401 

1888 

632»160 

261,146 

221 


1S29 
1830 
1S31 
1832 
1833 


Imports. 

"  $801,529 
1,004,538 
1,275,004 
1,418,184 


Szports. 

$917,137 
746,839 
381,331 
635,183 
362,117 


1,144,606 

The  great  increase  of  domestic  exports  to  Spain,  from  1809  to 
1813,  aro^e,  as  we  have  before  stated,  from  the  invasion  of  that 
cooDtry  by  Bonaparte,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  grain  and  pro- 
Tisions,  tp  support  the  allied  armies. 

II.  Spanish  West  Indies  and  American  Colonies. 

During  the  long  wars  in  Europe,  the  American?  were  the  principal 
carriers  of  the  rich  products  of  the  Spanish  Islands,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  supplied  those  Islands  also,  with  the  manufactures  of  Europe. 
The  amount  of  exports  and  imports,  fVom  1796  to  1801,  was  as 
follows : — 

Tean.  Exports.  Imports. 

1795        .        .      $1,389,219        .        .      $1,739,138 


1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 


1,821,347 
3,596,619 
6,082,127 
8,993,401 
8,270,400 


1,718,026 

4,123,362 

8,139,167 

10,974,296 

10,687,666 

12,799,878 


8,437,659 

The  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  produce  to  the  same  coun- 
tries, from  1804  to  1820,  were  estimated  as  follows  : — * 


Tean. 

Domestic  produce. 

Foreign  produce. 

1804 

.      $1,726,662 

$1,176,998 

1806 

2,806,112 

4,884,776 

1806 

2,391,172 

8,476,061 

1807 

2,470,472 

9,870,753 

1808 

631,086..^. 

3,545,967 

1809 

3,352,271        . 

3,333,346 

1010 

3,182,318 

3,604,791 

1811 

3,606,510 

1 

3,973,099 

*  We  woald  here  remark,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Ameriqan  trade  with  the 
West  India  Islands  belonging  to  Spain,  as  well  as  to  other  Earopean  nations,  are 
taken  from  the  custom  bouse  books,  which  shew  their  destination  from  the  clear- 
ance of  the  vessels ;  as,  however,  vessels  oAen  go  to  other  ports,  or  islands,  than 
those  indicated  by  their  clearances,  and  some  vessels  clear  for  the  West  Indies 
generally,  the  accounts  cannot  be  considered  perfectly  accurate. 
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Yean. 

1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1S16 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


I>ome8Uc  produce. 

$2,640,502 
2,909,705 
1,971,886 
2,832,828 
2,732,226 
3,606,588 
3,531,769 
3,519,366 


Foreign  produce. 

81,331,638 

183,549 

48,408 

866,048 

3,048,386 

3,477,511 

2,380,464 

2,980,717 

2,545,717 


3,439,365 

We  would  here  observe,  that  subsequent  to  1820,  a  sepante  ac- 
count of  the  commerce  with  the  island  of  Cuba,  has  been  kept  at  the 
Treasury ;  and  we  here  present  a  statement  of  the  trade  with  that 
valuable  Island,  together  with  the  quantity  of  sugar,  6offee,  and  mo- 
lasses, imported  in  each  year,  since  that  period. 


Yean. 

Importfl. 

ExportBL 

1821 

$6,584,849 

.      $4,540,680 

1822 

7,299,322      . 

4.270,618 

1823 

6,952,381 

5,405,365 

1824 

7,999,326 

5,807,533 

1825 

7,556,412 

5,120,702 

1826 

7,658,759 

6,132,432 

1827 

7,241,849 

6,816^088 

1828 

6,123,135 

6,403,991 

1829 

'  •     * 

4,866,524 

5,578^889 

1830 

5,577,230 

4,916,73^ 

1831 

8,371,797 

4,893,842 

1832 

7,068,857 

s 

5,312,151 

1833 

9,754,787 

I                 1 

5,672,700 

The  following  quanti 

ities  of  sugar,  coffee 

e,  and  molasses,  have  been 

imported  from  Cuba,  ii 

\  each  year,  since  1 

821:— 

Si 

B<ar,        • 

Yean. 

Brown— lbs. 

White  or  clayed— Ita. 

Coffee— Iba.          Molaam  g»llfc 

1821 

29,651,810 

6,165,915 

9,113,866         4,738,166 

1822 

41,361,231 

10,601,672 

8,570,937          6,190,804 

1823 

30,181,496 

6,610,425 

15,926,158          6,455,741 

1824 

38,560,056 

13,359,989 

12,802,834          6,410,269 

1825 

31,387,099 

6,914.813 

19,167,026          6,214,367 

1826 

35,693,622 

8,698,569 

18,232,887          7,383,957 

1827 

31,709,307 

6,192,776 

22,325,043          8,576,810 

1828 

19,241,344 

5,183,298 

15498,771          8,602,669 

1829 

17,60! 

9,946 

.   '4,680,351 

18,44 

l^fiM         6,145,974 

S23 


floflur, 


Teun 

Brown— Ibc 

1830 

31,789,416 

1831 

39,363,080 

1832 

24,744,876 

1833 

36,999,186 

White  or  clayed^-lbB. 

7,833,196 
10,326.218    • 
6,273,781 


Coflbo— lbs. 

15,925,774 
38,097,122 
24,128,542 
38,939,564 


MolaiMS— gaUi. 

•  • 

10,449,437 
10,288,526 
10,486,378 


11,870,312 

The  principal  articles  of  domcBtic  prodtice,  usually  shipped  to  this 
island,  are  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams,  lard,  butter,  rice,  lumber, 
wh«le  oil,  and  yarious  domestic  manufactures,  as  household  furniture, 
coaches,  and  other  carriages,  hats,  saddlery,  glass,  gunpowder,  combs 
tnd  buttons,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  spermaceti  and  tallow  candles, 
and  soap;  and  of  foreign  produce,  cotton,  silk,  flax  and  hempen 
goods,  some  wines,  teas,  spices,  &.e. 

The  quantity  of  flour,  beef,  pork,  dried  fish,  and  lard,  exported  to 
Cuba,  since  1821,  has  been  as  follows : — 


1921 
1832 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


Floor— bbte. 

156,071 

144,980 

117,111 

114,228 

109,698 

129,233 

118,981 

110,610 

65,149 

77,698 

97,999 

98,248 

119,197 


Beef— bblB. 

12,364 
15,981 
13,230 
16,900 
13,170 
12,^ 
35,190 
20,938 
17,511 
9,794 
15,771 
45,125 
22,765 


Pork— bbla.    Dried  Osh—quintato. 


8,509 
7,282 
7,934 
8,659 
7,410 

12,330 

20,587 
9,044 

10,636 
9,706 
8,681 

10,539 
6,104 


41,614 
31,199 
38,288 
53,098 
51,280 
53,985 
83,046 
72,144 
95,708 
73,948 
67,514 
87,736 
79,433 


Lard— lbs. 

2,398,259 
2,133,910 
2,817,349 
3,220,584 
3,274,101 
5,028,159 
5,058,470 
5,615,240 
5,118,703 
4,609,493 
5,441,644 
5,351,668 
5,495,897 


The  value  of  the  following  domestic,  manufactures,  sent  to  Cuba, 
in  the  year  1830,  was  estimated  at  more  than  9800,000,  viz; — in 


Household  furniture. 

Coaches,  and  other  carriages. 

Hats, 

Saddlery, 

Glass, 

Gunpowder, 

Combs  and  buttons, 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes. 

Soap,  and  tallow  candles, 

Spermaceti  candles, 


$58,673 

16,945 

182,216 

21,961 

20,688 

62,722 

*  »,738 

157,738 

217,990 

62,413 
$835,084 
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The  American  tonnage,  employed  in  the  commerce  with  this  island, 
since  1821,  has  varied  from  about  one  hundred  thousand,  to  one  han- 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  tonsf  in  each  year,  (including  the  repeated 
voyages,)  and  with  the  port  of  Havana,  has,  in  some  years,  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  all  other  nations. 

In  1827,  the  number  of  vessels,  entering  and  clearing,  from  this 
pott,  with  their  tonnage,  was  as  follows  :* 

Entei'ed. 
No.  of  TemelSw     Tonnafpe. 


From  the  United  States, 
Spain, 
England, 
France, 
Denmark, 
Bremen, 
Netherlands, 
Hamburgh, 
Sardinia, 
Tuscany, 
Sweden, 
Russia, 
Sicily, 
Prussia, 


785 

57 

71 

48 

21 

14 

24 

12 

8 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 


125,0tt7 

5,412 

12,337 

9,813 

3,458 

2,769 

4,281 

2,021 

1,386 

1,322 

442 

476 

247 

224 


Cleared. 
No.  of  TtmelM.     Toniuce. 

'  667  . 


80 

53 

38 

17 

13 

19 

13 

7 

5 

2 

2 


10335 
7,098 
8,119 
7,477 
3,114 
2,569 
3,471 
2,251 
1,313 
1,165 
360 
476 


1,053        169,281  916        147,731 

The  quantity  of  sugar  and  cojQlRe,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
since  1821,  from  this  island,  has  been,  of  the  former,  nearly  one  hal( 
and  of  the  latter,  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  all  those  articles  im- 

J  sorted,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  during  tfiis  period ;  and  indeed, 
or  two  or  three  yearft  past,  the  American  commerce  with  Cuba,  has 
exceeded  that  with  any  other  country  or  nation,  except  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

The  duties  on  American  vessels,  entering  the  ports  of  Cuba,  bare 
lately  exceeded  those  on  Spanish  vessels  from  that  island,  entering 
the  American  ports,  to  the  injury  of  American  navigation.  To  meet 
this,  Congress,  at  its  session  in  1834,  authorized  the  President,  to  in- 
crease the  duties  on  Spanish  vessels,  from  Cuba,  so  as  to  make  them 
equal  to  those  which  were,  or  might  be  imposed,  on  American  ves- 
sels, in  the  ports  of  that  island. 


•  See  statistical  accoant  of  the  ever  faithful  Island  of  Cuba,  for  the  year  18^, 
prepared  by  order  of  tbe  Spanish  governor.  Taken  from  the  American  aaarter- 
)y  Review,  fof  June,  1830. 
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FroQT  1821  to  1826,  the  Treasury,  defmrtment  furnished  separate 
accoonta  of  the  trade,  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  (except  Cuba,) 
and  with  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies  generally.  Separate 
goTeroments,  however,  having  been  established,  in  different  parts  of 
the  Spanish  possessions,  in  America,  independent  of  Spain ;  and  the 
United  States,  having  acknowledged  their  independence,  and  formed 
commercial  arrangements  with  them,  the  accounts  of  American  trade, 
since  1825,  have  been  kept  separate,  with  Mexico,  the  confederated 
states  of  central  America,  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Pern* 
Since  that  time,  therefore,  we  shall  give  separate  statements  of  the 
American  commerce  with  each  of  these  countries. 

Spanish  West  Indies,  {exclusive  of  Cuba.) 


Tern. 

Imports. 

Bzpditi. 

1821 

•626,616 

t208,821 

1882        . 

936,667 

166,041 

1823 

813,076 

261,528 

1821 

866,606 

640,614 

1825 

703,627        ; 

236,266 

1826 

777,770 

223,626 

1827 

060,612 

226,619 

1828 

.       1,120,130 

237,868 

1829 

896,832 

246,660 

1830 

.       1,307,148 

273,169 

1831 

1,580,156 

315,046 

1832 

1,880,182 

396,111 

1833  . 

.       1,870,324 

421,390 

Spanish  Sou 

th  American  Colonies  am 

i  Mexico. 

Tern. 

Impoils. 

1821 

$1,114,117 

•1,087,736 

1822 

2,526,140 

3,421,053 

1823 

4,842,503 

4,601,673 

1824 

6,786,760        •        . 

» 

Mexico. 

7,868,467 

T«tn. 

ImiKvti. 

1825 

$4,044,647. 

•6,470,144 

1826 

3,916,196 

6,261,060 

1827 

6,231,867 

4,173,267 

1828 

4,814,266 

2,866,466 

1829 

6,026,761 

2,331,161 

1830 

6,236,241 

4,837,468 

996 


Yum, 

Impoiti. 

SxpttitL 

1831                .      •5,166,745 

•        • 

$6,178,218 

1832                .        4,293,954 

•        • 

3,467,641 

1833        .        .        5,452,318 

9                     • 

6,408,091 

Central  Republic. 

Yeart.                                       Imports. 

EzpoftL 

1886                            $66,799 

$99,522 

18S6 

204,270 

119,774 

18S7 

251,342 

224,772 

ies8 

204,770 

160,272 

ies9 

311,931 

239,854 

1830 

302,833 

• 

250,118 

1831 

• 

198,504 

306,497 

1832 

288,316 

335,307 

1833 

267,740 

575,016 

Columbia. 

ron.                                 Imports 

Sxporte 

1896                .      $1,837,060 

•1,120,975 

1826 

2,079,724 

,      •               , 

1,952,672 

18S7 

1,550,248 

944,534 

1888 

1,484,856 

884,524 

1839 

1,255,310 

767,348 

1830 

1,120,095 

496,t90 

imi 

1,207,154 

658,149 

IHM 

1,439,182 

.1,117,024 

1833 

1,524,622 

957,543 

Buenos  Ayrea  or  Argentine  Rej 

juhlic. 

Tmk.                                      Imports. 

1826       .        .         9749,771 

• 

$673,620 

1826 

522,769 

•                      1 

379,340 

1827 

80,065 

< 

• 

161,204 

1828 

317,466 

•                      1 

164,«B8 

1829 

912,114 

•                     t 

626,062 

1830 

1,431,883 

• 

689,887 

1831 

928,103 

• 

669,779 

1832 

1,560,171 

• 

023,040 

1033 

1,377,117 

• 

699,728 

Ckili. 

Ytm.                                      Importt. 

Biporta. 

1825        .        .          $229,509 

I 
•                      • 

$921,438 

isaft 

• 

629^49 

•                      « 

1,447,496 

837 


rm*. 

Imports. 

Vsporte. 

1827 

•184,693 

.     •1,702,601 

1828 

781,863 

.       2,629,402 

1820 

416,118 

1,421,134 

1830 

182,686 

1,636,114 

1831 

413,768 

1,368,166 

1832,     . 

604,628 

1,221,119 

1833 

334,130 
Peru. 

1,468,940 

Teait. 

ImpariM. 

Bxporli. 

1825 

•346,883 

*      .  •734,796 

1826 

796,194 

uCl9,o0O 

1827 

1,036,402 

Srr3,02l 

1828        . 

943,199 

260,944 

1829 

1,004,468 

211,167 

1830 

972,884 

71,802 

1831 

917,788 

16,178 

1832 

720,098 

17,900 

1833 

664,630 

•                         .         • 

Ho9t  of  the  doroesti 

c  manufactares  of  cott 

on,  are  sent  to  Mexico, 

and  South  America. 

Of  the  •2,532,567  of  d 

omestic  cotton  manufac- 

tures,  exported,  in  18S 

{3,  about  •SOyOOO  went 

10  the  East  Indies,  about 

$213,000  to  China,  mc 

>re  than  ^900,000  to  Mexico,  and  the  rest,  prin- 

cipally,  to  the  Central 

1  Republic,  Columbia, 

Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres, 

and  Chili. 

PORTUGAL   AND    DEPENDENCIBS. 

To  Portugal  add' the  Island  of  Madeira,  the  Americans  have  usually 
tent  wheat,  flour,  corn,  rice,  dried,  fish,  whale  oil,  staves  and  heading ; 
aad  brought  from  thence,  wines,  fruit  and  salt.  While  Portugal  was 
the  seat  of  war,  in  consequence  of  its  invasion  by  the  armies  of 
France,  vast  quantities  of  American  flour,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
went  to  that  country. 

The  Talae  of  both  the  exports  and  imports,  from  1796  to  1801,  was 
u  follows : — 


1796 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 


Xaportfl. 

•694,801 
142,567 
229,750 
286,781 
638,662 
448,648 

1;139,377 


Imports. 

•1,032,339 
1,298,832 
1,338,877 
918,443 
962,909 
787,087 
646,111 
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And  the  following  is  the  ralue  of  the  exports  and  imports,  in  the 
American  trade,  with  the  Island  of  Madeira,  during  the  same  period. 

Teftn.  Exports.  Importt. 

1706  $133,476  $917,260 


17M 

213,786 

562,682 

1T07 

191,627 

662,248 

ITDe 

333,426 

334,122 

1709 

203,185 

163,870 

1800 

622,728 

375,219 

1901 

628,344 

614,791 

The  exporU  to  Portagal,  from  1904  to  1920,  were, 

Ton. 

Domestic  produce.                             Foreiffn  produce. 

190< 

.     $1,282,169                           $190,716 

1906 

608,284 

861,647 

1906 

920,841 

867,060 

1907 

829,313 

169,173 

1908 

342,277 

•             •      • 

1900 

1,629,709 

161,426 

1810 

2,664,121 

121,678 

1811 

8,446,827 

130,726 

1812 

7,729,997 

46,043 

1913 

9,992,012 

7,276 

1914 

396,648 

640 

1916 

1,176,079 

2,996 

1916 

.       1,237,687 

16,158 

1917 

642,822 

6,364 

1919 

1,323,837 

7,642 

1919       .       . 

666,798 

8,669 

isao 

83,031 

*        •              •      • 

The  extent  and  vah 

le  of  the  commercial  intercourse  with  Portugtl 

tnd  Madeira,  since  18 

21,  may  he  seen  from  the  following  estimate  of 

imports  and  exporu. 

• 

PortvffaL 

' 

Ezporti. 

T«*n.                          Ii 

DportB.                     Domestic  produce.             Foreigii  produce. 

1821                 $31 

56,116                $147,726                        $66 

1822                   4^ 

12,666                  102,935                    18,655 

1823        .         n 

nfiH                   48,077          .              300 

1824                   % 

12,304                    77,266                     6,168 

1825                   « 

21,072        .          110,015                     2,824 

1826                   3^ 

19,989                    99,945                        538 

1827                  2( 

36,091                  11 

6,103                       220 

329 


Bxports. 


Tean. 

1828 

Importa. 

8112,559 

Domestic  produce. 

•77,010 

Foreign  pcodnca. 

$1,164 

1629 

237,351 

42,088 

628 

1830 

165,321 

42,408 

1,803 

1831 

124,446 

39,140 

2,356 

1832 

123,816 

28,262 

300 

1833 

170,189 

73,313 

5,330 

Mi 

Import!. 

8190,289 

ideira. 

Exports. 

Yens. 

1821 

Domestic  produce. 

•193,414 

Foreign  produce. 

•26,667 

1822 

188,757 

186,952 

4,662 

1823 

244,263 

117,685 

3,976 

1824 

247,510 

315,896         « 

26,347 

1825 

361,016 

122,840 

55,326 

1826 

224,833 

119,058 

25,549 

1827 

229,282 

100,153 

18,281 

1828    .    . 

168,610 

101,948 

9,985 

1829 

403,056 

175,074 

15,080 

1830 

239,652 

155,719 

12,358 

1831 

177,369 

171,563 

5,128 

1832 

228,310 

145,667 

929 

1833 

319,349 

119,341 

15,642 

After  the  remoyal  of  the  Portuguese  government  to  the  Brazils,  the 
American  trade  with  the  latter  greatly  increased.  In  1807,  the  amount 
of  exports  to  Brazil,  and  other  Portuguese  American  Colonies,  was 
about  85,000. 

From  1809  to  1820,  the  exports  were — 


Tean. 

Domestic  produce. 

Foreign  produce. 

1'809 

•545,653 

•343,082 

1810 

721,899 

889,839 

1811 

621,417 

1,027,931 

1812 

426,982 

819,641 

1813 

137,821 

20,528 

1814 

74,109 

11,897 

1815 

262,369 

98,437 

1816 

202,489 

150,920 

1817 

416,796 

229,899 

1818 

757,142 

198,196 

1819 

1,032,377 

'  229,349 

1820 

667,601 

224,995 

S30 


And  from  1821  to  1833,  the 

following  was  the  value  of  imports  it 

exports. 

Year*. 

Imports. 

Domettic  produce. 

Foreicn  prodacc 

1821 

$605,126 

$885,348 

.      $496,412 

1822 

1,486,567 

1,217,411 

246.518 

1823 

1,214,810 

1,062,209 

279,181 

1824 

2,074,119 

1,699,754 

602,150 

1825 

2,156,707 

1,641,296 

752,468 

1826 

2,156,678 

1,597,344 

603,006 

1827 

2,060,971 

1,486,433 

377,373 

1828 

3,097,752 

1,505,770 

482,935 

1829 

2,535,467 

1,510,260 

419,767 

1830 

2,491,460 

1,600,999 

242,239 

1831 

2,375,829 

1,652,193 

423,902 

1832 

3,890,845 

1,232,077 

822,717 

1833 

5,089,693 

2,474,555 

797,546 

The  principal  exports^  of.  domestic  produce,  are  flour,  fish,  some 
beef,  pork,  hams,  and  butter,  spermaceti  and  tallow  candles,  whale 
oil,  household  furniture,  hats,  shoes  and  boots,  soap,  cotton  goods, 
and  gunpowder.  Of  foreign  articles,  the  exports  are  some  woollen, 
cotton,  and  hempen  goods,  sail  duck,  cordage,  teas,  and  spices. 

The  principal  imports,  are  sugar,  coflee,  gold  and  silver  coin,  cop- 
per, and  raw  hides. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hamburg,  other  Hanse  Towns  and  the 
Northern  German  ports. 

RUSSIA. 

Few  articles  of  domestic  produce  go  to  Russia,  while  the  valoe  of 
the  imports  from  that  extensive  empire,  has  amounted  to  $2,000,000 
or  $3,000,000 ;  principally,  in  hemp  and  duck. 

From  1795  to  1801,  the  value  of  exports  and  imports,  was  estimi- 
ted  as  follows : — 


Teara. 

Exports. 

Impoiti. 

1795 

$69,221 

$1,168,715 

1796 

47,381 

1,382,878 

1797 

3,450 

1,418,418 

1798 

60,030.      . 

1,067,152 

1799 

46,030 

1,274«913 

1800 

I        •              .    •          • 

1,524,995 

1801 

9.136 

1,673,0^ 

831 


The  raloe  of  domestic  and  foreign  exports,  from  1806  to  1820. 


Tmh. 

1805 

• 

Domestic 

fl2,041 

Foreign. 

$60,328 

1806 

« 

3,680 

8,827 

1807 

• 

78.850        I 

366,367 

1808 

• 

•         ■                   •               • 

•        • 

1809 

« 

.    146,462 

737,799 

1810 

1 

1,048,760 

2,926,936 

1811 

■ 

1,630,499 

4,607,158 

1812 

1 

156,980 

1,586,617 

1813 

1        1 

50,400 

700 

1814 

>        1 

460        .        , 

>                •    • 

1815 

1        1 

248,047 

326,502 

1816 

» 

181,101 

525,783 

1817 

1        < 

134,557 

505,636 

1818 

• 

87,138 

353,881 

1819 

t 

143,752 

485,869 

1820 

1 

159,851 

1,222,470 

Vail 

ae  of  imports  an 

Import!. 

$1,852,199 

d  exports,  from  1821  to  1833. 

Exports. 

Tean. 

1821 

Domestic  produce.       Foreign  produce.        Total  of  both. 

1           $127,939           $500,955         $628,894 

0 

1822 

3,307,328 

77,261              351,820           529,081 

18B8 

2,258,777 

61,635             597,099           648,734 

18»l 

2,209,663 

92,766             ] 

139,215           231,981 

1825 

2,067,110 

1               55,191             232,210           287,401 

1826 

2,617,169 

>               11,044             1 

163,604           174,648 

1827 

2,086,071 

45,510             336,734           382,244 

1898 

2,788,362 

\             108,922             34U573           450,495 

18B9 

2,218,996 

>               51,684             334,542           386,226 

1830 

1,621,899 

35,461             381,114           416;575 

1831 

1,608,326 

1             114,852             : 

m,914           462,766 

1832 

3,251, 85S 

1             121,114             ' 

161,568           582,682 

1833 

2,71 

f2.e6(] 

)            823,734 

180,071            703,805 

During  the  European  wars,  and  particularly,  in  the  years  1810  and 
1811,  considerable  cotton  was  cleared  for  Russia,  but  probably,  des- 
tined for  England ;  and  large  quantities  of  sugar  and  coffee,  were  also 
exported  to  that  country. 

Since  the  termination  of  these  wars,  the  domestic  produce  sent  there 
has  been  trifling ;  consisting  of  a  little  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  some 
oak  bark,  &c.  Coffee,  sugar,  dye  woods  and  spices,  have  constituted 
the  principal  articles  of  foreign  produce. 
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The  imports  consist  of  iron,  hemp,  cordage,  dock,  and  variooi 
kinds  of  cloth,  made  of  hemp  and  flax:  as  drillings,  diapers,  brotd 
and  narrow  tickings,  shirtings,  6lc, 

The  average  amount  of  goods  paying  the  ad  yalorem  duties,  and 
which  included  iron,  as  well  as  goods  made  of  hemp  and  flax,  io  the 
years  1802,.  1803,  and  1804,  was  $1,302,217.  The  value  of  goods 
paying  the  same  duties,  in  1807, 1810,  and  1811,  was  as  follows :~ 

Years.  Value. 

1807 $1,804,860 

1810                .                .        .        .        .      1,687,784 
1011 3,049,033 

The  average  quantity  of  hemp  received,  in  the  years  1802, 1803, 
and  1804,  was  88,83Q  cwt.,  valued  at  $779,473 ;  and  the  quantity  of 
hemp,  cordage  tarred  and  untarred,  and  cables,  imported,  in  the  yean 
1807,  1810,  and  1811,  was— 

Veara.  Hemp— cwt     Cordage— tarfed— lbs.    Cordafe— antarred— lbs.    Cablei— tbi. 

1807  135,775  1,007,780  6,843  57,579 

1810  53,148  137,304  .    .  30,469 

1811  205,853  589,946  34,806  108,685 

Quantity  of  iron  and  helnp,  from  1821  to  1833,  and  the  valoe 
of  each. 

Iron  hammered  ^in 
Yean.  bolta  ind  bara-^cvrt  VAIne.  Hemp— cwt  Vahie. 

1821  84,461  $274,593  75,629  $441,114 

1822  120,890  383,915  162,165  930,405 

1823  114,013  354,614  111,348  646,270 

1824  111,957  317,843  44,929  234,042 

1825  79,309  241,442  76,378  429,412 

1826  120,848  414,948  87,588  547,562 

1827  86,325  268,216  82,638  504,552 

1828  117,581  366^059  108,556  707,501 

1829  23,663,505  lbs.  709,827  75,546  511,605 

1830  21,912,702  '*  541,445  30,373  198,185 

1831  12,720,534  '«  314,484  35,991  189,933 

1832  29,252,007  **  660,459  129,835  722,791 

1833  21,943,500  «'  573,280  88,373  441,087 

SWEDEN,    AND    SWEDEN    AND   NORWAY,    SINCE    1823. 

The  ordinary  trade  with  Sweden,  has  been  inconsiderable,  except 
in  the  article  of  iron.  The  average  amount  of  exports,  from  1795  to 
1801,  was  about  $60,000,  while  that  6f  the  imports,  during  the  same 
period,  did  not  exceed  $80,000. 
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A  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  rice,  whale  oil,  and  some  other  artidev 
of  domestic  and  foreign  produce,  are  sent  to  Sweden,  for  which  iron 
is  the  principal  article  received  in  return.  During  Ihe  continuance  of 
the  American  commercial  restrictions,  great  quantities  of  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, sugar;  and  coffee,  were  cleared  for  Sweden,  but  really  destined 
ibr  other  places. 

Value  of  imports  and  exports,  from  1821  to  1833,  including  Nor- 
way, since  18^. 


Tmui. 

.  .    Imports. 

Czporti. 

1821 

$759,753 

,      •SlT.ISl 

1822 

1,161,788 

260,021 

1823 

1,317,243 

296,228 

1824 

998,915 

324,768 

1826 

1,335396 

334,642 

1826 

1,128,236 

214,683 

1^ 

1,015,507 

400,041 

1828 

1,570,788 

471,754 

1829 

• 

1,020,910        . 

240,634 

1830 

1,168,110 

371.302 

1^1 

904,812 

277,690 

1832 

1,097,394 

366,418 

1838        . 

1,168,697        . 

314,840 

Quantttf  and  valoe  < 

>f  iron  imported,  from  182 

1  to  1833. 

TODTl.' 

Qaantitj. 

Vthw. 

1821 

220,260  cwt.    . 

$710,303 

1822       '. 

339,885    '•      . 

1,061,055 

1923 

419,958  ."      . 

.     1,^,836 

1824 

,        333,723    "      , 

909,687 

1825 

399,775    **      •        . 

.     1,274,645 

1826 

319,385    "      .  .      , 

.     1,078,706 

1827 

327,540    "      . 

979,921 

1828 

480i046    "      . 

.     1,666,496 

1829 

36,709,556  lbs.     . 

.     1,008,363 

183d        . 

45,206,082    «      . 

.     1,148.604 

1831 

36,804,646    •« 

880,907 

1833 

46,848,263    «'      .  .     . 

.     1,0^033 

1833 

45,041,900    "      . 

.     1,133,677 

SWEDISH    WK8T   INDUS. 


The  Tilae  of  the  exports  to  thetie  blands,  from*  1705  to  I80I,.wae^ 
annoally,  about  $685,000,  and  that  of  the  imports,  dwisg  the  samft 
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period,  about  $600,000.  Some  part  of  the  exports  was,  probabljr, 
destined  to  other  West  India  islands. 

In  1807,  domestic  produce  shipped  to  the  Swedish  West  Indies, 
amounted  to  $416,609,  and  foreign  produce  to  $911,166.  During  the 
existeoce  of  commercial  restrictions,  the  trade  with  other  islands,  wm 
carried  on,  through  the  ports  of  the  Swedish  islands ;  and  British  rum 
and  molasseS'  found  their  way  into  the  Unitdd  States,  through  these 
and  other  neutral  ports. 

Since  the  year  1821,  to  1^33,  the  imports  and  exports  bavie  been  u 
follows: — 


Teara. 

ImportB. 

Export*. 

1821 

$611,116 

$660,226 

1822 

393,119   .     . 

660,813 

1823 

185,808 

260,063 

1824   . 

102,836    . 

244,670 

1826 

81,702   . 

236,008 

1926 

163,946 

143,887 

182r 

209,636 

441,836 

1828 

376,996 

636,200 

1829 

283,049 

708,314 

1830 

230,630 

690,427 

1831    .     . 

218,918 

263,048 

1832   . 

63,410 

148,727 

1833 

32,202 

106,220 

DENMARK,    INCLUDING   NORWAY,    UNTIL    1823. 

The  average  value  of  exports  to  these  countries,  from  1796  to  1801, 
was  about  $600,000,  and  that  of  imports,  Quring  the  same  period, 
about  $400,000. 

In  the  years  1805, 1806,  and  1807,  the  exports  were, 

Teara.  Domestic  produce. 

1805  .     .   $435,926 

1806  .     .    356,595. 

1807  .     .    572,150 


ForelffQ  prodnee. 

$1,481,767 

1,062,^4 

836,468 


In  the  yeartt  1809  and  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  American  non- 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  occupation  of 
Hamburgh  by  the  French,  great  Quantities  of  cotton,. tobacco,  sugar, 
and  coffee,  were  shipped  or  cleared  for  the  ports  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  but  really  destined  to  other  countries. 
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From  1815  to  1820,  the  exports  were. 


Tetn. 

Domestic  produce. 

foreign  prodae«. 

1815 

•127,920 

•10,683 

1816 

364;768 

119,434 

1817 

202,989 

243,138 

1618 

94,034 

94,168 

L8id 

77,376   . 

26,074 

1820 

83,6^ 

• 

164,694 

1 

Thei 

imports  and  expo 

rtB,  from  1821  to  1833,  were, 

Tmi 

Imports. 

• 

Exports. 

Domentlc  prodoca. 

Forei^  prodoce 

ToHl  of  both. 

1921 

•16,166 

•166,668 

•360,636 

•696,108 

ia» 

21,232 

32,023 

160,767 

102,185 

1823 

- 

21,028 

39,783 

63,134 

e3,91T 

1824 

•      • 

36,487 

299,822 

33&,d(M 

1826 

46,827 

214,617 

637,146 

861,668 

1826 

49,264 

•100,682 

246,288 

345,870 

1827 

40,822 

148,968    • 

263,983 

402,941 

1828 

117,946 

160,979 

386,689 

637.668 

1829 

32,911 

73,697 

13,166 

86,763 

1830 

6,381    . 

76,292 

29,048 

106,340 

1831* 

676 

178,333 

176,883 

365,216 

1833 

63,342 

181,606 

360,116 

531,720 

1833 

26 

U72 

180,611 

112,463* 

.    292,064 

DANISH    WEST    INDIES. 

Exports  and  imports,  from  1796  to  1801. 


Years. 

Ezporia. 

Imports. 

1795      ..  • 

•1,669,306. 

•2,329,273 

1796 

2,663,810 

2,818,746 

1797 

2,453,606 

2,416,088 

.1798        .    ,     , 

.•       1,613,104 

1,1 17^321 

1799 

3.397,262 

2,139,870 

1800 

1,757,589 

999,770 

1801 

1.049,361 

3,035,611 

Experts  from  1804  t 

1 

0  1807,  and  from  16 

il6  to  1820. 

Teen.. 

Domestic  produce. 

Foreif n  produce. 

1804        . 

•1,081,618 

•          964«,ooo 

1806 

1.523,10^ 

• 

676,149 

1806        .  , 

1,410,029 

1,380,380 

.   1807        . 

.1,P14,711        . 

1,606,088 
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Tears. 

Domeatie  produee. 

Forelfn  produce. 

1815 

$496,249 

• 

$47,TO0 

1810 

681,948  ^     . 

174,502 

1817 

1,053,370 

590,727 

1818 

983,583 

557,573 

1819 

1,120,857 

816,426 

18M 

1,589,519 

641,865 

Imports  and  exports,  from  1821  to  1833. 

Yaais. 

Importt. 

•  ' 

Ezporte. 

M  ««UV« 

r 

Domestic  produce.    1 

^oreifn  produo 

}.      Total  of  both. 

1821         1 

11,983,574 

$1,316,296 

$485,483 

$1,801,779 

1822 

2,514,174 

1,603,494 

628,256 

2,231,760 

1823 

1,300,504 

1,231,152 

631,002 

1,86%154 

1824 

2,110,666 

1,149,641 

698,302 

1,847,943 

1825 

1,492,765 

1,281,248 

568,17+ 

1,849,425 

1826 

2,067,S{pO 

1,391,004 

676,001 

2,067,006 

1827 

2,299,349 

1,463,691 

538,190 

2,001,881 

1828 

2,256,123 

.  2,202,465 

'  608,034 

2,810,499 

1829 

2,053,266 

1,942,010 

282,401 

2,224,411 

1830 

1,665,834 

1,688,022 

220,723 

1,908,746 

1831 

1,651,641 

i,421,075 

.224,502 

1,645,677 

1832 

1,119,366 

l,3d3,490 

282,341 

1,675,831 

1833 

1,138,700 

1,279,670 

26i7,20p 

1,546,870 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  since  the  peace  in  Europe,  the  British 
l^est  India  ports,  have  been  at  times  entirely  closed ;  and  at  others, 
partially  open ;  and  that,  when  closed,  American  trade  with  those  isl- 
ands, has  been  carried  on,  through  the  Danish  West  India  ports^  as 
well  as  through  the  British  North  American  provinces.  This  will  ac- 
count, for  the  difference  in  the  imports,  from,  as  well  as  exports,  to 
these  islands,  in  differently  ears,  during  the  last  period. 

HAMBUROA,  BREMEN,  AND  NORTHERN  PORT£  OF  GERMANY. 

^ 

I 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  with  Hamburgh,  and  Bremeo, 
during  the  wars  in  Europe,  and  until  these  cities  were  occupied  by  the 
French  armies,  and  became  a  prey  to  French  rapacity,  was  exteosiTe, 
particularly  with  the  former,  in  colonial  produce.  The  imperial  city 
of  Hamburgh  has  long  been  the  great  depot  of  the  extensive  com- 
merce of  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe.  By  means  of  the  rirers 
Elbe  and  Weser,  and  the  canals,  connected  with  them,  the  manofac- 
iurea  of  Germany,  are  brought  to  Hamburgh ;  and  from  thence  ex- 
ported to  Aie  United  Slates,  and  other  par^s  of  the  world.    Through 
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thu  city,  nko,  the  rich  products  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  are  in- 
trodoced  into  German^)  %nd  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  priocipal  articles  of  domestic  produce,  shipped  to  these  cities^ 
are  tobacco,  rice^  cotton,  spirits,  whale  oil,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  some 
skiosaod  furs,  and  latterly  hops ;  those  of  foreign  produce,  are  sugar, 
coffee,  teas,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  other  spices. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  American  commerce  with  those  places, 
in  domestic  and  foreign  articles,  from  1795  to  1801,  may  he  seen  from 
the  following  estimate  of  exports  and  imports,  during  that  period. 

Tean.  Ezporta.  Imports. 

1796        .        .      $9,218,640        .  1 1,684,624 


1796 

9,471,498 

2,167,390 

1797 

'     11.963,017 

2,766,677 

1798     .  . 

14,634,339 

3,738,763 

.    1799        .        . 

17,144,400 

6,919,426 

1800 

8,012,846 

> 

4,996,886 

1801 

10,463,738 

4,686,266 

The  exports  to  thes 

e  places,  principally  tc 

» Hamburgh,  from  1802 

to  1810,  and  from  18K 

m 

S  to  1820,  were  as  follows : — 

Tean. 

DomesUe  produca.  • 

*  Foreign  prodaee. 

1803 

$1,167,272     .   . 

.      $6,072,220 

1808 

1,368,296 

1,911,437 

1804 

949,464 

3,626,663 

1806 

893,691 

2,338,917 

1806 

1,672,466 

4,761,769 

1807 

912,226 

2,248,067 

1806 

24,963 

204,862 

1800 

7t9,981       '. 

1,682,662 

1810 

834,664 

291,818 

1816 

1,768,131 

478,642 

1816 

2,368;287 

1.166,213 

1817 

2,021,213 

1,324,418 

1818 

2,260,027 

1,073,491 

1819 

1,986,412 

1,643,760 

1890 

1,714,196 

877,079 

The  following  is  th 

e  value  of  the  exports 

and  imports,  from  1821 

to  183a 

» 

• 
• 

Yean. 

Export*.  ' 

laporti. 

1821 

$2,132,644 

$990,166 

1822 

2,606,016 

1,678;767 

1823 


3,160^430 


1,081,OM 
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Yean. 

Export!. 

bnpoctf. 

1824 

$1,8(53,273 

92,527,830 

1825 

3,121,033 

.   •    ..         2,739,626 

1826 

2,116,697 

2,816,545 

1827 

3,013,185 

1,638,558 

1828 

2,995,251 

2,644,392 

1820 

3,277,160 

2,274,375 

1830 

2,274,880 

1,873,273 

1831 

2,592,172 

3,493,301 

• 

1832 

4,088,212 

2,865,096 

)833 

2,903,296 

2,227,726 

HOLLAND   AND    DEPENDENCIES. 

During  the  long  wars  in  Europe,  and  tintil  the  comm^ncemeDt  of 
commercial  restrictions,  the  American  trade  with  Holland  or  the  Netli- 
erlands,  especially  in  foreign  produce,  was  extensive  and  Taloable. 
Although  Bonaparte  had  placed  his  brother  Louis,  at  the  head  of  ihe 
government  of  this  country,  in  order  more  completely  to  enforce  hit 
continental  system,  yet,  so  strong  were  the^  commercial  habits  of  the 
Hollanders,  that  they  found  means  to  evade  the  imperial  mandates; 
and  this  favorite  system  of  the  French  Emperor,  even  during  the 
reign  of  his  brother  Louis,  was  never,  fully  carried  into  ^fiect  in  thtt 
country. 

The  extent  Vind  value  of  the  American  trade  with  Holland,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  will  appear  from  the  following  amount  of  exports  aad 
imports. 

From  1705  to  1801,  the  exports  and  imports  were  as  follows,  viz:— 

Yean.  Export!.  Importi.  , 

1705  $1,017,336'     .  •1,329,052 


1796 
1797 
1793 
1799 
1800 
1801 


6,083,491 
7,713,976 
4,713,976 
696,968 
4,372,964 


943,227 

2,404,888 

1,757,371 

662,590 

775,541 

2,529,128 


6,234,450 

From  1804  to  1820,  the  following  was  the  estimated  value  of  the 
exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  produce. 

Teari.                              iDomettic  produce.  Foreifn  prodnee. 

1804  '  .      •2,064,158   .  .  •11,757,002 

1805  1,783,503  14,959,380 

1806  3,609,964  15,051,605 

1807  .   .   3,008,234  13,066,160 
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TCUK 

piomettle  iirndnee. 

Fopoi^n  pfodiiC6< 

1808 

$382,121 

$2,227,722 

1800 

421,294 

697,070 

1810 

74,194        .        . 

,  28,992 

1811 

•      • 

•             4 

1818 

30,747 

•              • 

1813 

29,160 

•             • 

1814 

12,169        .        . 

15,422 

1816 

3,687,437 

795,390 

1816 

335,^^ 

1,940,358 

1817 

2,588,566        .        ; 

1,905,905 

1818 

3,501,920        . 

2,764,943 

1819 ,      .      ■ , 

2,174,310 

1,961,634 

1820 

« 

3,950,102 

*   2,949,929 

the  imports  nm 

1  exports  from  1821  to  18 

133,  were  estim 

9    V 

Twi. 

Imports. 

EzpoHs. 

1821 

$1,938,953 

$3,694,205 

1822 

863,995 

3,602,051 

1823 

754,950 

5,052,146 

1824 

1,210,267 

2,215,345 

1825 

1,253,360 

3,793,307 

1826 

1,106,408 

1,970,199 

1827 

965,917 

3,228,331 

1828 

9 

1,398,672 

2,229,413 

1829 

1,067,864 

3,985,187 

1830 

vRW,4UO 

4,030,078 

1R31 

989,837 

1,920,162 

lU3!e 

'   1,360,668 

6,103,282 

1838 

1^66,856 

2,366,762 

In  1833,  the  imports  from  Belgium  were  $139,628,  and  the  exports 
$1,005,611 ;  the  trade  with  that  country,  being  kept  separate  in  that 
year  only. 

The  articles  of  domestic  produce,  usually  sent  to  Holland,  are  to- 
bacco^ rice,  cottoni  whale  oil„  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes ;  those  of 
tobacco,  rice  and  cotton,  bave  been  of  the  greatest  value ;  as  the 
following  account  of  the  quantity  and  estimated  value  of  these  arti- 
clea  will  shew,  in  different  years,  from  1806  to  1833. 
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Teara. 

Exports.              • 

Imports. 

1799 

$5,154,535 

.      $3,929,101 

1800 

1,296,052 

2,800,766 

1801 

625,791 

1,987,612 

Exports  from  1804  to  1820,  exclusive  of  the  years  from  1806  to 

1814. 

1 

Yean. 

DomeatJc  produce. 

Forelfn  prodace. 

1804 

$1,600,667 

$848,365 

1806 

454,645 

138,785 

1806^ 

570,545 

466,485 

1807        .        , 

496,010 

307,366 

1813 

97,334 

697 

1816 

* 

193,786 

72,560 

1817 

747,159 

310.^4 

1818 

637,283 

208,643 

1819 

490,568       .. 

130,473 

1820 

431,600 

120,638 

Imports  and  exports 

,  from  1821  to  1833. 

Teani. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1821 

$860,950 

$683,043 

1922 

• 

M91,0?3        . 

1,078,776 

18S3 

960,967        . 

812,828 

1824 

997,800 

701,759 

1825 

823,607 

»                            •             • 

1826 

554,217 

491,551 

1827 

519,707*      . 

431,735 

1828 

478,397 

456,969 

1829 

438,132        . 

398,541 

1830 

286,599        . 

361,793 

1831 

343,799 

416,131 

1832 

328,832 

404,164 

1833 

380,871        .      • . 

342,243 

.DUTCH    CAST   INDIES. 

During  the  long  wars  in  Europe,  in  which  Holland  was  compel- 
led to  engag'e,  the  Americans  becafaie  the  principal  carriers  of  the 
rich  products  of  her  East  India  possessions.  The  progressive  io- 
crease  of  the  imports  from  these  possessions,  from  1795  to  1801,  wis 
as  follows : — 

Years.  Imports. 

1796  .  $26,706 

1796  .  211,628 

1797  1,028,995 
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Tmuv.  Import!. 

1798  ....  $2,306,344 

1799  .            .            .  1,446,335 

1800  .            .            .            .  3,656,320 

1801  .            .            .            .  4,430,733 

In  1802,  the  quantity  of  coffee  imported  fVom  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies and  the  Cape  oT  Good  Hope,  was  six  million  eigfht  hundred  and 
twenty  fi?e  Uidusand  two  hundred  and  three  pounds,  ralued  at 
91,706,300;  in  1804,  was  eight  million  three  hundred  and  ninety 
fire  thousand  seven  hundred  and .  eighty  three  pounds  Tallied  at 
12,096,945;  and  in  1807,  was  eight  million '^eight  hundred  and  forty 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  eight  pounds.  Peppef  imported 
from  the  same  f^aces  in  18Q2,  was  five  million  two  hun(]red  and  ser- 
enty  five  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty  seven  pounds ;  in  1804, 
was  four  million  nine  hundred  and  ^orty  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  four  pounds ;  and  in  1807,  was  two  million  five  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  nine  pounds. 

From  1821  to  1833,.  the  following  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports. 


TeaiB. 

• 

Imporlfl. 

Export!. 

1821 

$134,369'   . 

$1,714,813 

1822 

353,144 

1,121,012 

1823    . 

419,660 

1,9(^101 

1824 

147,458    . 

700,285 

1826 

188,402 

1,527,906 

1826 

513,556 

432,463 

1827   . 

236,247 

166,608 

1828 

1 13,462 

396,987 

1829 

121,348 

238,392 

1830    . 

181,848   .  . 

170,566 

1831    . 

319,395    . 

760,326 

1832 

668,974  .  . 

628,0?0 

1833    .    . 

750,290 

774,841 

ITALY. 

1 

• 

The  exports  to  Italy  have  consisted  principally,  of  dried  fish,  augar, 
cofiee,  pepper,  and  cocoa ;  and  the  imports  from  thence,  have  been 
silks,  wines,  brandies,  fruit,  hats  and  bonnets,  lead,  cheese,  olive  oil, 
paper  and  rags. 

The  state  and  value  of  this  trade,  may  be  seen,  from  the  following 
estimate  of  the  imports  and  exports,  at  difierent  periods. 
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Imports  and  exports  from  1795  to  1801. 

Tetra.  Export!. 

1705  $1,223,160 

1,100,522 


Import!. 

$319,653 

1796  •    •  1,100,522        .  268,237 

1797  .        .  767,064        .        .  862,408 

1798  .        •  '       1,334,036        .        .  724,209 
.  1799        .        .         1,167,212        .        .  '       753,464 

1800  .        .         2,689,968        .        .        1,104,833 

1801  2,090,439  .  •        902,406 

Exports  from  1804  to  1820,  (irvcluding  Malta  since  1815.) 


Yean.  ■ 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1613 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 


Domeatic  produce. 

$17^441 

142,475 

185,346 

2501257 

58,085 

49,206 

71,803 

151,&65 

139,928 

1,947 


110,706 
324,929 
124,223 
101,173 
108,373 
77,117 

Imports  and  exports  from  1821  to  1833 


^ 


Yeera. 
1821 

1822 

1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1627 
1828 
1829 
1890 


Import!. 

$973,403 
1,562,033 
1,369,460 
1,029,439 
1,454,022 
l,i20,749 
1,013,126 
1,607,417 
1,409,688 
940,254 


Foreign  prodace. 

$1,562,708 

2,320,099 

4,687,727 

6,499,722 

1,312,173 

1,106,539 

666,691 

437,381 

134,794 


333,330 

1,233,349 
1,309,491 
1,037,304 
1,007,338 
1,134,073 

Export!. 

$1,0^)9,667 
1,460,184 
1,067,905 
664,3^ 
645,039 
630,221 
610,221 
920,750 
901,012 
740,360 
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Yean. 

Imports. 

Exporli. 

1831 

•      $1,704,264 

$694,525 

1832 

1,619,795 

687,563 

1833 

999,134 

372,186 

In  1831,  the  value  of  Leghorn  hats  imported,  was  $208,365,  of  ps* 
perrags,  which  are  free  of  duty,  $162,633,  and  of  sewing  silk,  $321,213. 

In  1833,  the  value  of  Leghorn,  hats  imported,  was  $78,412,  of  pa* 
per  rags,  $181,601,  and  of  sewing  silk,  $108,552.  • 

CHINA   AND   Tfiis    NORTH   WEST    COAST   OF   AMERICA. 

The  American  commercial  iniercotirse  with  China,  commenoed 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  peace  of  1783.  The  first  vessel,  from  the 
United  Slates  to  that  country,  sailed  from  the  port  of  New  York,  on 
the  22d  day  of  February,  1784,  John  Green,  master,  and  Samuel 
Shaw,  supercago ;  and  returned  on  the  11th  of  May,  17%. 

The  success,  as  well  as  novelty,  of  Capt.  Green's  voyage,  attracted 
no  little  attention  in  this  country ;  and  the  second  voyage  to  this 
distant  part  of  the  world,  was,  of  a  more  bold  and  adventurous 
character. 

Capt.  Stewart  Deane,  a  citizen  of  Albany,  who  had  successfully 
commanded  a  Letter  of  Marque,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  having  had  a  personal  interview  with  Capt.  Green,  on  the 
subject  of  his  voyage,  resolved  to  fit  out  the  sloop  Experiment,  of 
only  eighty  four  tons,  which  he  had  just  built  at  Albany  as  a  coaster, 
for  this  distant  voyage;  aiid  on  the  19th  of  December,  1785,  this  bold 
navigator,  with  a  crdw  of  only  seven  men  and  two  boys,  sailed  in  this 
little  bark  for  Canton.  Such  a  distant  voyage,  in  so  small  a  vessel, 
waji,  at  tha\  time,  considered  so  ettremely  hazardous,  that  no  insur* 
ance  could  be  procured,  at  any.  of  the  offices,  either  in  America,  or 
England.  Shef  arrived  safe,  however,  at  Canton,  in  May,  1786;  where 
she  was,  at  first,  mistaken  f6r  a  tender  to  some  large  ship,  which  had 
been  left  below,  in  Canton  river:  and  the  inhabitants  were  not  a  lit* 
tie  astonished,  to  learn  that  this  small  vessel,  with  her  scanty  crew, 
had  crossed  the  ocean,  from  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

This  daring,  and  then  unexampled  enterprise  of  Capt  Deane,  en- 
sured him  a  hospitable  reception,  at  Canton,  and  particularly  at  the 
British  factory  at  that  place. 

Capt.  Deane  returned  to  America,  in  1787 ;  and  was,  afterwards, 
for  some  years,  engaged,  in  the  same  trade,  as  commander  of  much 
larger  vessels;  and,  as  we  are  informed,' is  still  living,  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 
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These  two  successful  voyages,  induced  others  to  engage  in  them; 
and  as  early  as  1789,  fifteen  American  flags  were  seen,  at  the  port  of 
Canton,  a  greater  number  than  from  any  other  nation,  except  Great 
Britain.* 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  this  country,  are  teas,  silks, 
nankeens,  and  china  ware.  During  the  wars,  which  desolated  Europe, 
the  Amerioans,  not  only  supplied  their  own  country,  with  the  neces- 
sary articfe  of  tea,  but  shipped  brge  quantities  of  it,  to  different  parts 
o(  that  continent,  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  l^elligerent  nations, 
who  were  dependent  on  neutrals,  for  this,  as  well  as  other  necessary 
foreign  articles  of  consumptioB. 

With  respect  to  teas,  which  are  procured  from  China  only,  we  shall 
here  present  the  quantities  imported  .and  exported,  at  different  periods, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  national  government,  thereby 
shewing  the  extent  -and  value  of  the  American  trade,  in  this  arti^e, 
and  also,  ihe  quantity  consumed  in  the  Unked  States,  and  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  that  consumption. 

The  following  is  a  staitemeiU  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  kinds 
of  teas,  paying  duties,  the  exports  being  deducted  from  the  imports, 
for  each  year,  from  1790  to  1800. 


Years. 

Bohea— lb&. 

Souchong— Ibi. 

Hyson— lbs. 

Other  green— Ibo. 

TotaJ. 

1790 

2,059,684 

368,075 

530,613 

88,870 

3,047,242 

1791 

774,008 

91,123 

107,934 

12,932 

965,997 

1792 

2,332,892 

132,355 

115,263 

33,498 

2,614,006 

1793 

1,548,993 

369,687 

82,882 

8,007 

2,009,500 

1794 

2,095,416 

298,503 

29,754 

87,241 

2,460,914 

1795 

2;079,687 

146,457 

99,727 

48,247 

2,374,116 

1796 

1,778,007 

73,578     ' 

239,102 

219,572     • 

2,310,259 

1797 

1,392,271 

185,359 

206,177 

224,592 

2,008,399 

1798 

1,079,139 

333,349 

194,616 

283,861 

1,890,966 

1799 

3,412,674 

809,598 

240,861 

538,370 

4,601,503 

1800 

1,891,434 

•  694,802  . 

533,613 

677,785 

3,797,634 

Totals    20,444,145     3,002,806     2,380,542  2,172,975      28,000,546 

Making  the  annual  consumption,  for  these  eleven  years,  about  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  pounds* 

The  following  quantity  of  teas,  of  all  kinds,  was  imported  and  ex- 
ported, in  each  year,  from  1801  to  1812. 


♦  Marph^rson's  Annals  of  Commerce. 
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Yeu*. 

Ifl&ported— lbs. 

Exported— Ibi. 

Consumed— Ibt. 

1801 

4,086,960 

M09,253 

3,677,707 

1802 

4,269,828 

1,891,538 

2,375,290 

1803 

6,053,529 

3,146,492 

2,907,037 

1804 

3,622,828 

1,219,233 

2,403,595 

1805 

6,119,441 

1,78^,888 

3,330,553 

1806 

6,870,806 

2,002,207 

4,868,599 

1807 

8,108,774 

2,663,061 

5,445,713 

1808 

4,812,638 

237,883 

4,574,765 

1800 

1,482.990 

1,770,616 

•        • 

1810 

7,839,457 

1,337,732 

6,501,725 

1811 

3,018,118 

1,025,962 

1,992,156 

1812 

3,056,089 

519,262 

2,536,^27 

Making  an  average  annual  consumption  of  about  tbree  millions,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

From  1821  to  1833,  we  include  the  value,  as  well  as  quantity  of 
teas,  imported  and  exported,  in  each  y^r,  during  this  period ;  and  it 
will  be  reknembere.d,  that  the  value  is  estimated  at  Canton. 


Imported. 

Exported. 

Consumed. 

Tears. 

Poands. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

VflAue. 

Poands. 

1821 

4,976,646 

•1,320,927 

531,691 

$242,372 

4,443,966 

1822 

6,639,434 

1,858,962 

1,3^,846 

700,198 

6,306,588 

1823 

•  8,210,010 

2,360,350 

1,735,076 

813,550 

6,474,934 

1824 

8,934,487 

2,785,683 

1,148,868 . 

662,109 

7,786,619 

1825 

10,209,648 

3,725,676 

2,035,806 

1,482,141 

8.173,740 

1826 

10,098,900 

3,740,416 

1,998,672 

1,308,694 

8,099,228 

1827 

6,876,638 

1,711,186 

1,626,417 

772,442 

4,249,221 

1828 

7,707^427 

2,443,002 

l,4f7,846 

679,924 

6,289,681 

1829 

6,636,790 

2,045,616 

K018,343 

628,997 

6,618,447 

1830 

8,609,416 

2,421,711 

1,736,324 

892,807 

6,873,091 

1831 

.  6,182,867 

1,416,046 

626,186 

360,609 

4,666,681 

1832 

9,906,606 

2,783,488 

1,279,262 

702,014 

8,627,344 

1833 

14,639,822 

6,483,088 

1,712,779 

709*522 

12,927,043 

Making  an  annual  consumption,  during  thiit  period,  of  about  seven 
millions  of  pounds. 

Next  to  teas,  silks  constitute  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports, 
from  China. 

The  Americati  trade  with  this  distant  country,  may  be  divided  into 
that  which  is  direct  from  the  United  States,  and  that  which  is  carried 
CD  generally,  on  American  account,  and  embracing  not  only  that  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China,  but  that  also,  carried  on,  by  the 
Americans,  between  China  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Tables  No.  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  aud.XVI,  exhibit  a  view  of  this  direct 
trade,  from  1821  to  1833,  embracing  a  general  view  of  the  value  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  exports  to  Canton,  and  of  the  import?  from 
the  same  place ;  with  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed — al«o,  the 
value  of  particular  articles  of  domestic  and  foreign  origin,  exported, 
and  the  value  of  the  principal  articles,  imported  from  thence,  into  the 
United  States.  And  Tables  No.  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  and  XXI, 
shew  the  general  trade,  on  American  account  with  Canton,  from 
1805  to  1833,  containing  a  general  statement  of  imports  and  exports, 
in  each  year,  with  the  nubber  of  vessels  employed,  their  tonnage, 
and  number  of  men — also,  an  account  of  specie,  bills,  and  merchan- 
dize, exported — together  with  an  account  of  particular  articles  of  im- 
port and  export,  from  1818  to  1827;  and  the  value  of  the  exports 
from  Canton',  on  American  account,  to  different  parts  of  the  world, 
for  the  last  period.* 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports,  in  the  direct  tra^e,  was  as 
follows: —  ^  . 

Yean.  Exports. 

1821  .  .  84,290,560. 

1822  .  .  5,935,368 

1823  .  .  4,636,061 

1824  .  .  5,301,171 

1825  ,  .  5,570,515 

1826  .  .  2,566,644 
1J827  .  .  3348,135 

•      1828  .  .  1,482,802 

1829  .  .  .     1,354,862 

1830  .  .  742,193 

1831  .  .  1,290,835 

1832  .  .  1,260,522 

1833  .  .  1,433,759 

The  domestic  articles  exported,  during  this  period,  consisted  of 
furs,  ginseng,  domestic  cottons,  cotton  unmanufactured,  and  some 
other  articles,  averaging  between  $300  and  $400  a  year.-  In  1833, 
domestic  cottons,  to  the  value  of  $215,495,  were,  exported  to  Canton. 


Impoffti. 

$3,111,951 
5,242,536 
6,511,425 
5,618,502 
7,533,113 
7,422,186 
3,617,183 
5,339,168 
4,680,847 
3,878,141 
3,063,205 
5,344,907 
7,541,570 


•  With  these  valuable  tables,  as  well  as  others,  we  have  been  obliginglj  fnnish- 
cd,  from  the  office  of  the  Renter  of  the  Treasury,  at.  Washington ;  the  same  having 
been  compiled  and  made  out,  with  groat  care  and  industry,  by  James  McClery, 
flsq.  one  of  the  principal  clerks  in  that  office,  and  whose  inces^t  labors  are  dt- 
voted  to  obtaining  and  arranging  statistical  information,  in  relation  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 
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The  foreign  articles^  consisted  of  specie,  quicksilrer,  opium,  and 
woollen  and  cotton  cloths — specie,  however,  constituted  much  the 
greatest  share,  until  1828 ;  and  was  iq  the  following  amount,  in  each 
year,  from  1821  to  1833. 


Tean. 

•            Specie. 

Tean. 

Specie. 

1821 

♦3,391,487 

1828 

$454,500 

1822 

5,075,012 

1829 

601,593 

1823 

3,5^,182 

1830 

78,984 

1824 

4,463,852 

1831 

.        367,024 

1825 

4,523,075 

1832 

452,119 

1826 

1,651,595 

1833 

290,450 

1827 

2,513,318 

The  articles  of  import,  during  this  period,  consisted  of  nnnkeens, 
silk,  china  ware,  teas,  sugar,  cassia,  and  some  other  articles.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  teas,  we  have  already  given ;  .and  the  following 
was  the  value  of  silk,  during  this  period. 


Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

• 

.     Valae. 

1821 

$1,317,846 

1828 

.      $2,234,190 

1822 

2,389,210 

1829 

1,718,489 

1823 

3,122,186 

1830 

1,061,375 

1824 

2,430,856 

1831 

1,382,4^ 

1825 

3,065,643 

1832 

2,071,0r3 

1826 

2,932,830 

1833 

1,387,064 

1827 

1,434,740 

• 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  direct  irtide  with  China,  is  taken  from 
the  American  custom  house  hooks.  With  respect  to  exports,  however, 
it  presents  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  extent  and  value  of  ihe  Ameri- 
can trade,  ndth  that  country,  the  whole  of  which  is  carried  on  with  the 
port  of  Canton.  , 

To  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  whole  American  trade 
with  this  country,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
that  carried  on,  by  the  Americans,  from  Canton,  with  other  parts  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  United  States — and  to  .this,  we  shall  now  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  reader.    ^ 

It  ia  well  known,  that  formerly  large  quantities  of  valuable  furs, 
procured  on  the  north  west  coast  of  America,  and  of  seal  skins,  ob- 
tuined  from  the  nun^erous  islands,  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  southern 
ocean,  were  carried  to  China ;  and  furnished  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  American  funds,  in  the  China  market;  and  which  never  appeared 
in  the  American  custom  house  documents,  or  constituted  any  ptrt  pf 
the  official  exports  of  the  United  States. 

32 
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The  great  prices  obtained  at  Canton  for  furs,  particularly,  sea-otter 
skins,  from  the  north  west  coast  of  America,  carried  there  by  Captain 
Cook,  induced  others  to  engage  in  this  trade.  The  enterprise  of  the 
Americans  led  them,  very  early,  to  engage  in  these  long  and  hazard- 
ous trading  voyages.  The  first  of  the  kind  und^taken,  from  the 
United  States,  wa^  in  a  ship  belonging  to  Boston,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Kendrick ;  and  the  discoveries  made  by  this  ship,  along 
the  north  west  coast  of  this  country,  were  afterwards  urged,  by  the 
United  States,  in  support  of  their  claims,  in  that  quarter.  These 
voyages,  at  first,  afforded  large  profits,  from  the  number  of  the  skins 
procured,  and  which  found  a  ready  market  at  Canton.  The  quantity  of 
these  furs,  for  many  years  past,  has  greatly  diminished,  and  this  trade 
has  become  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

The  Americans,  not  only  explored  the  north  west  part  of  this  con- 
tinent for  furs,  but  also  visited  the  numerous  islands  in  the  southern 
ocean,  in  search  of  seal  skins,  for  the  Chinese  market.     These  latter 

■ 

voyages,  being  at  6rst,  also  profitable,  induced  such  competition,  that 
the  seal  soon  became  scarce,  a,t  the  places  usually  visited.  The 
Americans,  however,  in  search  of  them,  with  a  spirit  of^  enter- 
•  prise  and  hardihood,  only  equalled  by  those  .who  pursue  the  whale, 
pushed  their  way  through  floating  mountains  of  ice,  to  still  higher 
southern  latitudes;  and  found  the  objects  of  their  pursuit,  in  islands 
and  regions  before  unknown.  This  was  done,  principally,  by  the 
hiirdy  and  adventurous  inhabitants  of  Stonington  in  Connecticut,  in 
their  little  barks,  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons ;  and  by  whom  the  seal- 
ing business  is  now  chiefly  pursued,  and  who  find  a  ready  market,  for 
the  prodVice  of  their  hardy  toils,  in  their  own  country.  In  June, 
1833i  the  number  of  schoonerd  employed  in  sealing,  from  Stonington 
and  its  vrcinity,  was  twelve,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  was  only  eight 
jhundred  and  fifty  five  ;  averaging  about  seventy  for  each  vessel,  and 
manned  by  tiyo  hundred  and  two  men. 

We  have  no  official  documents  shewing  the  value  of  the  funds  thns 
procured  by  the  Americans,  forlhe  Chinese  market.  Ag  American 
gentleman,*  however,  who  was  for  some  time  Consul  at  Canton,  has 
been  good  enough  to  furnish  us  with  a  statement  of  the  numBer  and 
valae  of  sea  otter  and  seal  skins,  imported  into  Canton,  in  American 
vessels,  from  June,  1800,  to  January,  1603,  with  the  number  of  Amer- 
can  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,  during  the  same  period,  and 
the  value  of  exports,  for  each  year,  from  June  lltb,  1800,  to  June, 

1802. 

> ; , , — ,  

•  Sullivan  Daw,  Esq.  of  Providence. 
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Agreeable  to  this  statement,  the  Dumber  of  sea  otter  and  seal  sUoSy 

brought  to  Canton  by  the  Americans,  was  as  follows : — 

8ea  Otter— Na       Value.       Seal  Bkliia— No.       Valiw.' 

From  the  lllh  of  June,  1800,)    ^-^    $123,060    325,000  •276,283 
to  April  27lh,  1801.         ) 

From  May   15th,  1801*,   to  )  ^^^^      298,263    426,750     303,3» 
June,  1802.  ) 

From  June,  1832,  to  January  )  jg  .^^      274,000     297,000     237,600 

9th,  1803.  ) 

34,357    $695,313  1,048,760  $907,278 

Making  the  value  of  both,  during  this  period,  a  little  more  than 
$1,600,000 

The  number  of  American  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,  dn* 
ring  the  first  period,  was  thirty  three ;  of  which  seven  were  from 
Boston,  seven  from  Philadelphia,  and  all  the  otter  skihs  were  brought 
io  the  vessels  from  the  former  place.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the 
second  period  was  thirty  four, — fourteen  from  Boston,  and  nine  from 
Philadelphia ;  and  in  the  third,  the  number  was  thirty  three ;  eleven 
from  the  former  place,  and  six  from  the  latter ;  and  in  the  two  last 
periods,  most  of  the  otters  were  also  brought  by  the  Boston  vessels. 

According  to  the  same  statement,  the  exports  to  the  United  States, 
were — 

For  the  first  period,       .         .         .         .         .      $2,522,000 
the  second  do.         .         .         1         .         .         3,742,194 
Averaging  those  two  years,  about  $3,200,000;  and  the  value  of  skins, 
imported  during  the  same  ^periods,  was  about  $1,080,000;  equal  to 
about  one  sixth  of  the  export.^. 

We  have  no  means  of  information,  as  to  the  value  of  furs  and  skins 
carried  to  Canton,  from  1803  to  1818.  Table  No.  XIX,  shews  the  val- 
ue of  furs  carried  to  that  place  on  Anierican  account,  from  1818  to 
1827,  being,  on  an  average  about  $300,000  a  year.  ^ 

•  About  the  year  1819,  the  American  merchants  began  to  carry  Eng- 
lish woollen  and  cotton  goods,  from  the  ports  ef  Great  Britain,  directly 
to  China.  The  value  of  these  kind  of  goods,  imported  into  Canton 
by  the  American  merchants,  in  1824 — 6,  was  $794,614;  and  in 
1826-7,  was  $893,836.  • 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  reader,  that  the  merchandize  thus  exported, 
from  Great  Britain,  does  not  appear  in  the  American  custom  house 
books ;  and  makes  no  part  of  the  official  accounts  of  American  ex- 
ports to  China.  * 


»  Mc  Callock's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  Ac.  page  93^7. 
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We  present  the  reader  with  a  statement,  (from  Table  No.  XVII,) 
of  the  general  trade  with  Canton,  on  American  account ;  contain- 
ing the  imports  and  exports,  according  to  a  valuation  made  at 
Canton,  with  t.he  number  of  American  vessels  employed,  with  their 
tonnage,  and  number  of  seamen. in  each  year,  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1804,  to  1833. 


Tean  ending 
30Uk  Jone, 

1806 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 
1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

11822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

;827 

1828 

1829 

1630 

1831 

1832 

1833 


Impoiti. 

$3,558,815 
5,326,258 
3,877,362 
3,940,090 
479,850 
5,744,600 
2,898,800 
3,132,810 
1,453,000 

451,000 

2,527,500 
5,609,600 
7,076,828 
10,717,151 
8,185.000 
5,392,795 
8,192,768 
8,339,389 
6,460,339 
8,962,045 
7,781,301 
4,273,617 
5,394,917 
4,065,670 
4,341,282 
4,223,476 
5,531,807 
8,362,971 


ifexporU. 

©3,842,000 
5,127,000 
4,294,000 
3,476,000 

808,000 
5,715,000 
2,^73,000 
2,774,000 

620,000 

572,000 

4,220,000 

5,703,000 

6,777,342 

9,057,033 

8,173,107 

4,715,696 

7,563,644 

7,523,492 

5,077,149 

8,501,119 

8,752,562 

4,429,381 

6,745,696 

3,873,857 

4,209,810 

4,344,548 

6,999,731 


Number  of 
vewela. 

Tonnage. 

Namber 
of  meo. 

34 

10,169 

703 

42 

12,480 

868 

37 

11,268 

767 

33 

8,803 

683 

8 

2,216 

166 

37 

12,512 

705 

16 

4,748 

331 

25 

7,406 

513 

8 

1,816 

171 

9 

2,854 

195 

30 

10,208 

615 

38 

13,096 

780 

39 

14,325 

800 

46 

16,022 

951 

43 

15,139 

837 

28 

9,378 

562 

45 

15,530 

912 

40 

14,577 

804 

34 

13,069 

683 

43 

16,262 

864 

42 

16,431 

885 

26 

9,566 

,      521 

29 

11,(V41» 

592 

27 

10,279» 

552 

35 

13,325* 

716 

34 

12,944» 

695 

34 

12,944* 

695 

59 

22,462 

1,207 

8,225,375 

As  this  statement  includes  the  whole  trade  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  Canton,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  it  exceeds,  both 
in  imports  and  exports,  the  amount  shewn,  by  the  American  custom 


•  1828,  '9,  '30,  '31  and  'SS,  taken  from  a  Canton  paper,  tons  and  men  estimated 
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boaae  books*  The  bills  of  exchange  or  credits,  lately  fttrnished  the 
American  merchants  trading  to  China,  by  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  individual  capitalists,  instead  of  specie,  do  not  appear, 
in  the  American  official  accounts  of  exports  to  that  coimtry — the 
amount  of  exports,  therefore,  in  the  direct  trade  with  Canton,  since 
1829,  is  comparatively  small.  Table  No.  XXI,  exhibits  the  destination 
of  the  exports  from  Canton,  on^merican  account,Nn  each  year,  from 
1818  to  1827,  shewing  the  amount  sent  to  the  United  States,  (o  Eu- 
rope, and  to  other  places,  viz.  to  Batavia,  New  Holland,  Manilla, 
Sandwich  Islands,  South  America  and  Mexico.  The  amount  varies, 
considerably  in  different  years — in  1819,  the  amount  se^t  to  the  Uni« 
ted  States,  was  $7,527,804 ;  to  Europe,  $1,496,442,  and  to  other 
places,  $32,787,  and  in  1822,  to  the  United  States,  $8,462,682;  to 
Europe,  $l,109,114,And  to  other  places,  $144,000. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  whole  amount  of  the  Ameri- 
can trade  with  Canton,  for  the  year,  ending  June  30th,  1833. 

Imports  into  Canton. 
Bills  on  England,  £1,043,988,  .  .  .  $4,772,515 

Dollars  and  bullion,     .  .  .  .  .  682,519 

Other  articles*  .  .  .      '      .  -  2,907,936 


$8,363,971 
Exports,  from  Canton,  to  the  United  States,  viz  : — 

Teas,    .....  $5,043,631 

Silks,    .  .  .    •        .  .  1,157,260 

Other  articles,  .  .  .  .  490,522 


Exported  to  Europe,  viz : — 
Teas,  .  ....        $881,911 

Other  articles,  ....  41,063 


$6,691,413 


$922,974 

Exported  to  South  America  and  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,         346,175 
Exported  to  Manilla,  .  .  .        $346,173 

The  following  received,  part  of  a  cargo,  at 
Manilla,  .....  66,000 


Port  charges,  on  19  vessels,  at  ^ampoa,  $114,000 

28      *♦         with  rice,    •    .  28,000 

12      ♦«        at  Lintin,        .  4,800 


$264,816 


$146,800 


Value  of  exports,     ...  .  .  .  $8,372,178 

imports,     .  .  '.  .  .  8,362,971 

$9,207 
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The  exportA,  from  Canton,  during  this  year,  to  other  places  than 
the  United  States,  were  niore  than  $1,500,000,  and  the  inoports,  from 
other  places,  about  $2,000,000. 

In  estimating  the  gain  of  the  American  merchant,  in  the  general 
commerce  with  China,  it  should  be  considered,  that,  as  the  imports 
are  principally  in  specie  or  bills  of  exchange,  hi«  profits  must  chiefly 
arise,  from  carryii;i^  the  articles  prodfted  at  Canton,  to  different  parts 
of  the  world — and  the  table  will  shew,  that,  in  1833,  this  trade  em- 
ployed fifty  nine  American  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  twenty  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  two,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seven  men.  Estimating  the  advance,  on  the  value  of  the  export^^ 
this  year,  at  20  per  cent,  the  profits  would  be  about  $1,600,000,  if  at 
25  per  cent,  about  $2,000,000. 

The  quantity  of  teas,  brought  to  the  United  States,  from  1822  to 
1827,  inclusive,  being  six  years,  was  about  fifty  millions  of  pounds, 
and  the  quantity  carried  directly  from  Canton,  to  Europe,  during  the 
same  period,  in  American  vessels,  was  about  sixteen  millions  fiie 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  China,  is 
next  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  imports  of  the  laUer,  into  that 
country,  consist  principally  of  the  articles  of  cotton  and. opium,  car- 
ried from  the  British  East  India  possessions,  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany and  by  individuals. 

From  the  year  1830  to'  1833,  inclusive,  the  average  annual  value  of 
cotton,  carried  from  these  possessions,  on  private  account,  was  aboat 
$3,700,000,  and  on  the  company  account,  about  $1,400,000,  making 
about  $5,100,000;  and  the  average  value  of  opium,  during  the  same 
period,  was  about  $12,000,000,  being  for  both  those  articles  about 
$17,000,000. 

The  whole  average  annual  amount  of  British  imports,  during  this 
period,  was  $21,500,000 ;  which  would  leave  about  $4,500,000  for  the 
imports  from  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

Tea  is  the  principal  article  of  British  exports  from  China.  The 
quantity  exported  on  an  average  of  the  period  above  meDtioned,  was 
about  thirty  three  millions  of  pounds,  the  prime  cost  of  which,  was 
between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
tea,  is  carried  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  East  India  company.  No  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  balance  of  the  imports,  is  paid  in  bullion. 
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TABLE  No.  L 

Talve  of  British  produce  and  manufactures^  exported^  to  aUparls 

of  the  world,  from  1798  to  1832. 


Years. 

Official  Talue. 

Declared  value. 

1798 

£19,672,503 

£33,148,682 

1799 

24,084,213 

38^2,498 

1800 

24,304,284 

39,471,203 

1801 

25,719,980 

41,770,354 

1802 

27,912,108 

48,500,683 

1803 

22,252,102 

40,100,870 

1804 

23,934,292 

40,349,642 

1805 

25,003,308 

41,068,942 

1806 

27,403,653 

43,242,176 

1807 

25,190,762 

40,479,866 

1808 

26,662,288 

40,881,671 

1809 

35,107,439 

50,242,761 

1810 

34,940,950 

49,975,634 

1811 

24,109,931 

34,917,281 

1812 

31,243,362 

43,657,864 

1813 

32,000,000 

43,000,000 

1814 

33,200,580        .  .     . 

43,447,372 

1815 

41,712,002 

49,653,246 

1816 

34,774,520 

40,328,940 

1817 

39,235,397 

40,337,118 

1818 

41,963,527 

45,188,260 

1819 

32,923,575 

34,248,496 

1820 

37,818,036 

35,568,670 

1821 

40,194,893 

35,826,082 

1822 

43,558,490 

36,176,897 

1823 

43,144,466 

34,691,124 

1824 

48,030,037 

37,573,^18 

1825        .       . 

46,468,282 

38,083,773 

1826 

40,332,104 

30,847,638 

1827 

51,276,448 

36,396,339 

1828 

62,029,151 

36,152,799 

1829 

56,213,042 

35,830,470 

1830 

61,140,865 

38,251,593 

1831 

60,683,933 

37,163,648 

1832 

65,026,702 

36,444,624 

I 
I 


i  I 
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TABLE  No.  IV. 

Amount  of  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 

20th  September,  1807. 


ValDe  of  goods  paying  an  ad  va-  ) 
lorem  duty  of  15  per  cent.     S 
Do.    do.    do.  171     do 
Do.    do#    do.  22i    do 
Maltaisey  and  Madeira  wines,  gals. 
Borgaody, 
Sherry, 

AU  other  wines, 
Foreign  spirits  from  grain 
^om  other  materials, 
Mdasses, 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter, 
Teast'bohea,  ;        .       lbs. 

Do.  souchong, 
Do.  hyson. 
Do.  other  green, 
Cofte,   •  • 

Cocoa«  •  •  • 
Chocolate, 
Sogars,  brown,  d&c. 
Do.  clayed,  d&c.  . 
•Dq.  candy  and  refined, 
Almonds,  •  . 
Corrants, 

Pmnes  and  plums, 
Figs, 

Raisins,  in  jars  and  boxes 
All  others. 
Candles,  tallow, 
Wax  and  spermaceti, 
Cheese,  •        . 

9oap«     •        .        • 
Tallow, 
Spices,  mace. 
Do.  nutmegs. 
Do.  cinnamon, 
Do.  doT^s, 
Do.  pepper*       *  •. 
Do^  pimento,        • 
Do*  cassia,  . 
Tobacco,  manufactured,  other  ) 
than  snuff  and  cigars,  ) 

dtaiifl^     •        •        .        •        • 

Indigo, 

Cotton,  .        .  •      .      ,. 


Value. 


a  $2  69 


395,103 

13,948      4 

315,779      1 

4,843,489 

1,477,679      1 

9,915,243 

8,511,234 

226,559 

.1,511,051 

2,016,177 

1,251,367      1 

2,823,017 

58,824,811 

9,191,344 

3,640 

175,110,619 

45,398,494 

.     159,986 

685,400 

436,049 

103,766 

283,353 
864,419 
2,918.073 
547,546 
4,412 
1,029,642 
2,090,125 
1,750,279 
2,195      7 
3,182      3 
9,076      1 
48,5216 
3,499,433 
1,196,239 
141,348  . 

10,261 

57,002 
1,010,672      1 
3,377,870 


TJoITir 


•X35: 


25 
12 
63 

93 
36 
55 
33 
62 

75 
28 
25 
40 
10 
13 
18 
21 
13 
14 
15 
16 
10 
18 
60 
28 
18 
15 
50 
25 
92 
84 
23 
22 
34 

20 

25 
83 


46,861,538 

11,097,676 

696,703 

1,023,321  95 

59,279 

353,672  48 

3,051,397  7 

1,477,679 

9,221,175  99 

3,064,044  24 

124,607  45 

498,946  83 

1,250,029  74 

1,251,367 

2,117,362  76 

16,470,947  8 

2,297,961 

1,456 

17,511,061  90 

5,901,804  22 

28,797  48 

143,934 

66,686  37 

14,527  24 

42,502  95 

138,307  4 

291,807  90 

98,558  18 

2,647  20 

288,299  76 

376,222  50 

262,541  85 

16,462  50 

10,341  50 

17,425  92 

40,761  84 

804,869  69 

263;172  58 

48,068  32 

2,052  20 

14,250  50 
1,849,529  76 
1,047,139  70 
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TABLE  No.  IV.— Continued. 


Powder,  hair,  .         .        lbs. 

Do.     gun,    . 
Starch,   •        .         •         • 
Glue,  t    . 

Pewter  plates  and  dishes, 
Iron,  anchors  and  sheet, 
Do.  slit  and  hoop,   . 
Do.  nails  and  spikes. 
Quicksilver,    . 
Paints,  yellow  in  oil. 
Do.  do.        dry. 

Do.  Spanish  brown,     ,    . 
Do.  white  and  red  lead, 
Lead,  6l  manufactures  of  lead 
Seines,    .... 
Cordage,  tarred. 
Do.    untarred, 
Cables,    •         .        .     *   . 
Steel,      .         .        .      cwt. 
Hemp,    .... 
Twine,    .... 
Glauber  salts, 
Salt,  weighing  more  than 

66  lbs.  per  bushels,     lbs. 
Do.  weighing  56]bs.  or  less 

per  bushel,  bushels 

Coal,       .... 
Fish,  foreign  caught,  >  • 

dried,  quintals,  ) 

Bo.  salmon,    .        .         • 
Do.  mackerel. 
Do.  all  other. 
Glass,  black  qt.  bottles,  gross 
Do.  window  not  above  8 

by  10  inches  for  each  100 

square  feet  boxes. 
Do.  not  above  10  by  1% 
Do.'allabovelOby  12, 
Segars,    •  .  *      M. 

Lime,  .  .  •  caeks 
Boots,  .  .  .  pairs 
Shoes  *and  slippers,  silk. 
Do.  morocco,  &c.  fo»  men 

and  women,      .     •    • 
Do.  children's. 
Cards,  wool  or  cotton,    doz. 
Do. Splaying,    •'        .packs 


6,099  a 

211,748 

26,209 

114,732. 

59,879 

781,875 

773,017 

4,948,443 

17,211 

32,590 

122,460 

828,368 

2,804,1)92 

2,455,884 

10,084 

l/)68,329 

57,210 

67,720 

15,315 

141,107 

4,253 

157 

126,173,054 

418,538 

456,936 

233,902 

7,231 
16,098 
17,057 
24,594 


Total, 


34)89 
4,183 

25,624 

385 

3,554 

31,880 

72,876 

24,761 

4 

6,425 


Value. 

900  16 
46 
15 

is 

25 
9 
10 
11 
69 
16 
8 
6 
15 
11 
50 
11 
10 
12 
13 
16 
30 
6 


'  815  84 

97,404  8 

3,93135 

26,38838 

14,969  75 

70,368  75 

.  77,301  70 

544,32873 

11,875  5^ 

4,88850 

9,99680 

49,702  8 

420,61380 

270,147  ^ 

6,042 

117,61619 

6,721 

ai26  40 

206,695 

2,116,606 

127,690 

786 

lyV       1.387,903  69 


69 

29 

460 

14 
7 
6 
760 


22,719      11 60 


15 

17  60 

10 
8  . 
660 
1  75 

176 

76 


6 


36 


288,79122 

132,611  44 

1,062»669 

101,234 
112,686 
102,342 
184,466 

261,26850 

46,336 
73,202501 
266,240 
3,080 
23,101 
66,790 

91,003  76 

I&67D76 

24 
2,248  76 

*i«138,674,876^ 
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TABLE  No.  Xn. 

Declared  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  British  produce  and  man- 
ufactures^  exported  from  Great  Britain^  in  1832. 


cwts. 

barrel^ 

ton? 

cwls. 
.  «t 

tOflf 

cwts. 

yds. 

lbs 


Apparel,  slops,  and  haberdashery, 

Arms  and  ammunition,    • 

Bacon  and  hams,    •       .• 

Beef  and  pork. 

Beer  and  ale, 

Books  printed. 

Brass  and  copper  manufocttyes, 

Butter  and  cheese, 

Coal,  culm,  and  cinders, 

Cordage,         .        •         •         • 

Cotton  manufactorcs  by  the  yard. 

Do.  Hosiery,  lace,  and  small  wares, 

Do.  Twist  and  yarn,  . 
Earthen  ware  of  all  sorts,  .  .  .  pieces 
Fish,  herrings,  ....  barrel? 
Glass,  entered  by  weighty        •        .  •  cwts. 

Do.  at  value, 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  .  .  •  cwts. 
Hats,  beaver  and  felt,  .  .  .  dozen 
Iron  and  steel  wrought  and  unwrought,  tons 
Lead  and  shot,  .  • 
Leather  wrought  and  unwrought,     .•       lbs. 

Do.      Saddlery  and  harness, 
Linen  manufiictures  entered  by  the  yard,  yds. 

Do.  Thread,  tapes  and  small  warfes,  '    • 
Machinery  and  mill  work. 
Painters  colors, 

Plated  ware,  jewelry  and  watches, 
Salt,       .        •        •        •        • 
Silk  mannfactares. 
Soap  and  candles,  • 
Stationary  of  all  sorts,    . 
Sugar  refined. 
Tin  unwrought. 

Tin  and  pewter  wares  apd  tin  plates 
Wool,  sheep  and  lambs. 
Woollen  and  worsted  yarn,     . 
Woollen  Manufactures  entjered  by 

'  the  piece,         •        .        • 
Woollen  manufactures  entered  by 

the  yard,  .        .        v 

Woollen  hosiery  iind  small  wares. 
All  other  articles,    .        » 


6,972 

26,191 

11,290 

4,114 

213,483 

72,350 

5^8,520 

49,652 

461,046,503 

76,667,160 

43,266,283 

121,399 

189,761 


bushels 


cwts. 

cwts. 
•( 

lbs. 
«t 

pieces 
yards 


306,143 

66,468 

147,636 

12,181 

1,407^729 

49,631,046 


Total, 


10,661,861 

121,764 

466,847 
31,838 

4,199,825 
2,204,461 

2,296,686 
6,010,784 


£712,3461 

274,968; 

ia706l 

88,6601 

204,000^ 

93,0381 

916,663, 

264,7211 

228,647 

100,768 

11,600.630 

1,174,992 

4,722,769 

490,787 

146,864 

1,434,431 

7,899 

1,434,431 

144,697 

1,190,748 

144,653 

244,392 

64,683 

1,716,084 

67,348 

92,716 

116,084 

173,670 

149,670 

629,991 

316,646 

177,718 

1,038,790 

111,797 

243,269 

219,660 

236,307 

4,633,286 

474,518 

136,644 
1,467,793 

£36,444,626 


TABLE  No.  XIIL 

DiRBCT  Trade.-— A  Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  Exports 
to,  and  Imports  from  Canton,  and  also  the  Tonnage  employed  in 
this  branch  of  foreign  trade^  during  the  years  ending  on  tht  2Gth 
of  September^  1821  to  1833,  inclusive. 


X3CFOBT8.'                                             1                                  1 

TOWAAOBi            1 

Tean 

Cleared 

Entered 

ending 

DomfliUc 

Foreign 

TotaL 

IMFOftTl. 

for 

f  oin 

30lh8ept. 

produce. 

mere  hand  iie. 

Canton. 

Canton. 

1821 

9388,535 

$3,902,0:^ 

•4,290,560 

9.),  11 1,951 

6,040 

5,b'^ 

1822 

429,230 

5,506,138 

5,935,368 

5,242,536 

8,185 

9,622 

1823 

288,375 

4,347,686 

4,636,061 

6,511,425 

9,478 

13,067 

1824 

330,466 

4,970,705 

5,301,171 

5,618,502 

9,56:) 

10,518 

1825 

160,050 

5,410,456 

5,570,515 

7,533,113 

8,667 

1^468 

1828 

242,451 

2,324,193 

2,566,644 

7,422,186 

4,956 

10,432 

1827 

290,862 

3,573,543 

3,848,135 

3,617,183 

8,950 

o,o89 

1828 

230,385 

1,25%417 

1,482,802 

5,339,108 

3,664 

9,961 

1820 

260,759 

1,0Q4,1(» 

1,354,862 

4,680,847 

6,351 

8,052 

1830 

156,290 

585,903 

742,193 

3,878,141 

3,501 

8,^98 

1831 

244,790 

1,016,045 

1,290,835 

3,083,205 

5,061 

4,316 

1832 

336,162 

924,360 

1,260,522 

5,344,907 

7,23211,149 

1833 

537.774 

895,985 

1,433,7^9 

7,541,570 

9,588 15,334 

TABLE  No  XIV. 

t 

DiRBCT  Trade. — A  Statement  exhibiling  the  value  of  domestic  prO' 
duce  and  manufacture,  exported  to  Canton,  during  the  years  ending 
3fkh  September,  1821  to  1833,  inclusive. 


Yeara 

.                                                         OOMBaTIO  PBODQOa,  Ac.                                                          1 

Cotton  un- 

■ 

ending 

fun. 

Qlnaeng. 

Domeatle 

manufactur- 

Other 

Total 

80th  Sept 

m 

cottona. 

ed. 

Brticl«>a. 

value. 

1821 

•142,399 

•  171,780 

•53,593 

•20,7t)3 

•.iefb,535 

1822 

78,158 

304,181 

14,192 

32,699 

429,230 

1823 

100,910 

139,582 

112 

47,771 

288,375 

1824 

89,839 

222,780 

296 

17,551 

330,466 

1825 

33,130 

94,421 

a                • 

32,508 

160,059 

1826 

45,110 

.    134,799 

tl4,931 

28,850 

18,761 

242,451 

1827 

100,986 

79,566 

9,388 

10,740 

90,182 

290,862 

1828 

101,764 

90,900 

14,981 

•      . 

22,740 

230,385 

1829 

80,180 

110,39^6 

25,998 

•              a 

44,185 

260,759 

1830 

10,306 

64,070 

56,173 

a               a 

25,741 

125,290 

1831 

42,396 

115,928 

49,256 

1,988 

35,212 

244,790 

1832 

129,570 

99,303 

88,498 

a               • 

18,791 

336.162 

1833 

109,695 

182,437 

215,495     .      .   i    30,147 

537,774 
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TABLE  No.  XVII. 

< 

GsNBRi^  Trade. — Statement  exhibiting  a  vieio  of  the  general  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Canton  according  to  valuations  made 
in  Canton^  annually,  during  the  years  ending  on  the  30tA  June^ 
1804to 183a 


8eaa6n 
eodlng 

aotb 

Juae. 

THABS  WITH  OAyTOM.                                                                       | 

VALVB  OF 

Imports  Inio 
Canton. 

Exportt  from 
Canton. 

Number  of 
veMels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
■eamea. 

1805 

«$,558,815 

$3,842,00a 

34 

10;i59 

703 

1806 

5,326,358 

5,127,000 

42 

12,480 

8fi8 

1807 

3,877,362 

4,294,000 

37 

11,268 

765 

1808 

3,940,090 

3,476,000 

33 

8,803 

683 

1809 

479,850 

808,000 

8 

2,215 

166 

1810 

5,744,600 

5,715,000 

37 

12,512 

766 

1811 

2,898,800 

2,973,000 

16 

4,748 

331 

1812 

3,132,810 

2,771,000 

25 

7,406 

613 

1813 

1,453,000 

620,000 

8 

1,816 

171 

1814^ 
1815  ( 
1816 

451,000 

572,000 

9 

2,854 

196 

2,527,500 

4,220,000 

30 

10,208 

616 

1817 

5,609,600 

5,703,000 

38 

13,006 

780 

1818 

7,076,828 

6,777,342 

39 

14,325 

800 

1819 

10,217,151 

9,057,033 

46 

16,022 

961 

1820 

8,185,000 

8,173,107 

43 

15,139 

837 

1821 

5,392,795 

4,715,696 

28 

9;378 

662 

1822 

8,192,768 

7,563,644 

46 

15,530 

912 

1823 

8,339,389 

7,523,492 

40 

14,57r 

804 

1824 

6,460,339 

5,677,149 

34 

13,069 

683 

1825 

8,962,045 

8,501,119 

43 

16,262 

864 

1826 

7,781,301 

8,752,562 

42 

16,431 

886 

1827 

4,273,617 

4,429,381 

26 

9,566 

621 

1828* 

5,394,917 

6,745,696 

29 

11,041 

693 

1820* 

4,065,670 

3,873,857 

27 

10,279 

662 

1830* 

4,341,282 

4,209,810 

36 

13,325 

716 

1831* 

4,223,476 

4,344,548 

34 

12,944 

696 

1832» 

5,531,807 

5,999,731 

34 

12,944 

696 

1833 

8,362,971 

8,225,375 

69 

22.462 

1,207 

"•  1898,  "9,  '90,  'SI  and  ^32,  taken  from  a  Canton  paper— tons  and  men  estimatedi 


803 
tabu:  No.  XVIIL 

OiNXRAL  Trads.— iStotemeftt  exhibiting  the  amount  of  Speeief 
BillSf  and  Merchandize^  exported  to  Canton^  on  American  accountf 
annually^  from  1805  to  1833* 


Seuoo  end- 
ing June  aotb. 

IMFORTS  INTO  CANTON.                                                                   | 

Specie.            Bill 

■  on  Engh 

ind.        Merchandise. 

ToUl  valne. 

1805 

•2,9024X)0 

92,653,C)18 

$5,555,818 

1806 

4,176,000 

1,150,358 

5,326,358 

1807 

2,895,000 

,  •              , 

982,362 

3,877,362 

1806 

3,032,000 

908,090 

3,940,090 

1809 

70,000 

409,850 

479,850 

1810 

4,723,000 

3,414,600 

5,744,600 

1811 

2,330,000 

568,800 

2,898,800 

1812 

1,876,000 

1,257,810 

3,132,810 

1813 

616,000 

837,000 

1,453,000 

1814  > 
1815^ 
1816 

•          • 

451,000 

451,500 

1,922,000 

605,000 

2,527,000 

1817 

4,545,000 

1,055,600 

5,600,000 

1818 

5,601,000 

1,475,828 

7,076,828 

1819 

7,414.000     •  { 

^200,001 

D        2,603,151 

10,217,151 

1820 

6,297,000 

1,888.000 

8,185,000 

1821 

2,995,000 

2.397,795 

5,392,795 

1822 

5,125,000 

3,067,768 

8,192,768 

1823 

6,292,840 

2,046,549 

8,339,389 

1824 

4,096,000 

2,364,000 

6,460,339 

1825 

6,524,500 

2,437,525 

8,962,025 

1826 

5,725,200 

2,056,101 

7,781,301 

1827 

1,841,168 

400,00i 

Q        2,032,449 

4,273,617 

1828» 

2,640,300 

300,00 

3         2,454,617 

5,394,917 

1829» 

740,900 

657,00 

a         2,667,770 

4,065,670 

1830* 

1,123,644 

423,65 

6         2,793,982 

4,341,282 

1831* 

183,655       1 

,168,501 

0        2,871,321 

4,223,476 

1832* 

2,480,871 

667,25" 

2        2,383,684 

5,531,807 

1833 

682,519      4 

l,772,51( 

3        2,907,936 

8,362,971 

•  1828,  %  'SO,  '31  and  '38,  taken  from  a  Canton  paper. 
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TABLE  No.  XXI. 

« 

A  Statement  exhibiting^  the  destination  of  Exports  on  American  ac- 
count, from  Canton,  during  the  seasons  ending  on  the  30/A  of 
Jun&t  1818  to  iy2X 


Season  ending 
30th  June. 

1                                       (                                                      .                                       ■          '■; 
DESTINATION   OF  EJfPORTS   FROM  CANTON. 

115,927,519 

Europe. 

Other  plactis.' 

ToUil. 

1818 

iJb49,t>23 

.            . 

•6,777,342 

1819 

7,527,804 

1,496,442 

$32,787 

9,057,033 

1820 

6|793,078 

1,348,563 

31,466 

8,173,107 

1821 

3,462,582 

1,109,114 

144,000 

4,715,696 

1822 

6,016,218 

772,763 

774,663 

7,563,644 

1823 

6,760,582 

383,910 

379,000 

7,523,492 

1824 

5,006,243 

453,906 

217,000 

5,677,149 

1825 

7,016,444 

584,675 

200,000 

8,501,119 

1826 

7,650,938 

684,856 

416,768 

8,752,562 

1827 

3,922,194 

154,468 

352,715 

4,429,377 

•  Batavia,  New  Hollaod,  Macilla,  Sandwich  Islands,  South  America,  Meiico. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Revenues — Derived  chiefly,  from  dutie^  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  on  sales  of 
poblic  lands — Internal  taxes  laid  at  difierent  periods,  but  SQon  repealed— 
Amount  received  from  the  customs,  from  1791  to  1833 — Direct  taxes  laid,  at 
four  different  periods— Amount  of  the  valuation  of  lands*  in  1799,  and  a  com- 
parative view  of  their  value  in  1799,  and  in  1814  and  1815 — Lands,  ceded  by  the 
individual  States,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States— Whole  amount  of  the 
public  lands  in  1832 — Gluantity  to  which  the  Jndian  title  has  been  extinguish- 
ed— Cluantity  granted,  for  the  support  of  schools,  colleges,  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions— for  internal  improvements  and  other^special  objects — Brief  view  of 
the  questions  in  relation  to  the  future  disposition  of  the  public  domain — Post 
Office  establishment — Increase  of  post  offices,  and  amount  of  postage  received — 
Qeneral  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  general  government, 
from  1791  to  1833. 

The  revenues  of  the  United  States  have  been  derived,  principally, 
from  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  fronr  the  sales  of  public  lands. 
Internal  taxes  have  pccasionally  been  imposed,  but  were  continued 
only  for  short  periods.  Prior  to  1802,  internal  duties  were  laid  on 
manufactured  snufT,  refined  sugar,  sales  at  auction,  licenses  to  retail 
wines  and  distilled  spirits,  stamped  paper,  and  on  carriages  for  the 
conveyance  of  persons ;  but  these  were  all  repealed  in  that  year.  Da- 
ring the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and. Great  Britain,  duties 
on  most  of  these  articles  were  renewed ;  and  duties  were,  also, 
imposed  on  various  domestic  manufactures.  But,  soon  after  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  all  these  internal  taxes  were  repealed* 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  revenue,  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice, from  money  paid  for  patents,  and  from  dividends  on  bank  stock. 
Direct  taxes,  have  been  laid,  at  four  different  times  onjy,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  government.  The^duties  on  imports  and  ton- 
nage, called  the  custom^,  have  varied  at  different, periods,  and  have 
been  laid,  generally,  either  upon  the  value  of  the  articles,  called 
ad  valorem  duties,  or  a  certain  sum  has  been  imposed  upon  the  arti- 
cles themselves,  called  specific  duties,  ^e  shall  notice  these  duties, 
more  particularly,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  domestic  manufactures. 
We  would  here  observe,  however,  that,  on  the  first  of  July  1812,  im- 
mediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  was  added  to  all  the  permanent  duties  on  imports,  to 
continue  during  the  war,  and  which  were,  afterwards  continued  (intil 
theSOthbf  June,  1816. 
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The  actual  annual  receipts  from  the  customn,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government,  to  (333,  omitting  cents,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 


up  to  Dee.  31ft 

Bollfl. 

Yean. 

Dolls. 

1791 

4,399,472 

1813 

13,224,623 

1792 

3,443,070 

1814 

5.998,772 

17t)3 

4,225,306 

1815 

7,282,942 

1794 

4,801,065 

1816 

36,306,874 

1795 

5,588,461 

1817 

26,283,3^ 

1796 

6,667,987 

1818 

17,176,385 

1797 

7,549,649 

1^19 

20,283,608 

1798 

7,106,06! 

1820 

15,005,612 

1799 

6,610,449 

1821 

13p0Ol,447 

1800 

9,080,932 

1822 

17,589,761 

1801 

10,750,778 

1823 

19,088,433 

1802 

12,438,235 

1824 

17,878,326 

1803 

10,479,417 

1825 

20,098,713 

1804 

11,098,563 

1826 

23,341,331 

1806 

12,936,487 

1827 

19,712,283 

1800  ' 

14,667,698 

1828 

23,206,523 

1807 

15,845,521 

1829 

22,681,965 

1808 

16,363,550 

1830 

21,922,391 

1809 

7,296,020 

1831 

24,224,441 

1810 

8,583,309 

1832 

28,465,237 

1811 

13,313,222 

1833 

29,032,508 

1812 

8,958,777 

9023,941,575 
More  than  one  half  of  the  import  duties  are  now  collected,  in  the 

port  of  New  York. 
The  following,  was  the  amount  of  imports  in  the  States  of  New 

York,  Masi^achusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Maryland  and  South 

Carolina,  in  the  years  1821*  and  1833. 

182).  1833. 

$23,629,246     .    $55,918,449 


New  Yorii, 

Massachusetts, 

Pennsylvania, 

Louisiana, 

Maryland, 

South  Carolina, 


14,826,732 

•  8,158,922 

3,379,717 

4,070,842 

3,007,113 


19,940,911 

10,451,250 

9,590,506 

5,437,057 

1,517,705 


$57,072,572  $102,855,877 

The  whole  value  of  imports  in  1833,  was  $108,118,311,  and  the 
net  amount  of  duties  the  same  year,  was,  $14,790,493  36.     The 
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amount  of  duties  collected  in  each  of  these  States,  in  that  year,  iras 
about  io  the  same  proportion,  as  the  amount  of  importa  into  each,  aa 
above  stated. 

The  duties,  in  the  years  1605,  1606  and  1607,  amounted  to 
$47,555,620';  and  the  amount  which  accrued  and  was  secured  in  the 
States  hereafter  named,  was  as  follows : — 

New  York,  ....         814,584,573 


Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, 
Souxh  Carolina, 


10,409,047 
6,460,609 
4,211,331 
2,440,056 


$40,125,706 
Tables,  No.  I.  and  II.  show  the  gross  and  net  amount  of  duties  on 
imports,  with  the  amount  of  draw  backs,  bounties,  expenses  of  col- 
lection, &c.,  from  1791  to  1632. 

DIRECT    TAXES. 

By  the  constitution^  direct  .taxes,  when  laid,  are  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States,  in  the  same  manner,  as  representatives*  including 
three  fifths  of  the  slave  population.  This  part  of  the  constitution  was 
a  compromise^  between  the  slave  holding  and  non  slave  holding  states; 
the  former,  agreeing  to  pay  direct  tai^es,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
their  representation.  Notwithstanding  this,  four  direct  taxes  only^ 
have  been  laid,  from  the  commencement  of  the  government — the 
slave  holding  states,  therefore,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this 
compromise  without  feeling  much  of  its  burdens. 

The  first  direct  tax  was  imposed  July  14th,  1796, being  $2,000,000, 
and  was  apport^ioned  agreeable  to  the  constitution.  It  was  laid  upon 
all  dwelling  houses,  and  lands,  and  on'  slaves  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifty,  in  the  following  manner,  viz : — 

"  Upon  every  dwelling  house,  which,  with  the  out  houses,  appur- 
tenant thereto,  and  the  land,  whereon^  the  same  were  erected,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  acres,  shall  not  be  valued  atmore  than  one  hundred  and 
not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  a  sum,  equal  to  one  tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  valuation. 

At  more  than  $500,  and  not  more  than  $1,000,  three  tenths  of  one  per  ct 

3,000,  four  tenths  of  do. 
6,000,  five  tenths  of  do. 
10,000,  six  tenths  of  do. 
15,000,  seven  tenths  of  do. 
20,000,  eight  tenths  of  do. 
30,000|  nine  tenths  of     do. 


do. 

1,000, 

do. 

do. 

3,000, 

do. 

do. 

6,000, 

do. 

do. 

10,000, 

do. 

do. 

15,000, 

do. 

do. 

20,000, 

do. 
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And  on  all  dwelling  houses,  valued  at  more 

than        .        .        .        $30,000,  one  per  cent,  on  the  valuation. 

Upon  every  slave  enumerated,  (and  $uch  as  "  from  fixed  infirmity 
or  bodily  disability  were  incapable  of  labor,'*  w^re  not  to  be  enu- 
merated,) there  Was  assessed  fifty  cents. 

After  deducting  the  sums  thus  kssessed  upon  dwelling  houses  and 
slaves,  within  each  state,  from  the  sum  apportioned  to  such  state,  the 
remainder  was  assessed,  upon  the  lands  in  such  state,  according  to 
the  valuation  made,  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  at  such  ratio  per  cen- 
tum, as  should  be  sufiTicient  to  produce  the  said  remainder. 
The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the 

United  States,  then  valued,  was 
The  number  of  dwelling  houses, 

over  one  hundred  dollars,  was 

Making  for  both,        ...'.. 
The  number  of  slftves  enumerated,  was  393,219.  ' 
The  proportion  of  the  two  millions  assessed  upon 

houses,  was 

Upon  lands, • 

Upon  slaves,         •  .        • 

Table  No.  III.  presents  a  view  of  the  number  of  acres  of  land,  and 
dwelling  houses,  with  their  respective  valuations,  and  the  number  of 
slaves,  in  each  state,  with  the  proportion  of  the  tax  assessed  upon  each. 

The  following  quantity  of  land  was  valued  in  each  state,  with  its 
valuation,  viz : 


163,746,688, 


276,696, 


Vttlae. 

$479,293,263 

140,683,984 
$619,977;2|f 


1,327,713 
196,609 


New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,   * 
Vermont, 
New  York, 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,   • 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 


No.  of  acres. 

3,749.061 

7,831,628 

565,844 

2,649,149 

4,918,722 

16,414,510 

2,788,282 

11,959,835 

1,074,106 

5,444,272 

40,458,644 

20,956,467 

9,772,587 

13,534,159 

17,674,634 

3,961,357 

163,746,666 


ValaaUoa. 

$19,028,108 
59,445,642 

8,082,356 
40,163,966 
15,165,484 
74,886,076 
27,287,981 
72,824,852 

4,053,248 
21,634,004 
69,976,860 
27,909,479 
12,456,720 
10,263,606 
20,268325 

6,847,602 
§479,293,263 
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The  second  direct  tar  was  laid  the  second  of  August,  1813,  being* 
f3;000,000t  and  was  apportioned  among  the  States,  on  the  cen- 
sus of  1810;  and  the  sums  thus  apportioned,  were  divided  to  each 
county  in  the  State.  The  division  among  the  counties  might  be  made 
according  to  one  of  two  rules,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  those  states,  where  there  was  a  state  tax,  each  coun- 
ty's quota  was  made  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  quota 
of  the  state,  as  the  amount  of  ^e  state  tax,  paid  by  such  county, 
bore  to  the  whole  sum  paid  in  the  state,  to  the  state  tax. 

The  second  rule,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary,  was,  **  That  in  those 
states,  where  there  is  no  state  tax,  or  if  there  be  one,  the  pro.portioir, 
in  which  it  is  apportioned  among  the  counties,  is  not  known,  the 
principle  assumed  for  a  basis,  is,  that  the  comparative  advancement 
of  wealth,  (or  rather  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  subject  to 
the  direct  tax  now  to  be  imposed,)  and  of  population,  in  the  differ- 
ent districts  of  the  same  states,  have  been  equal,  since  the  year  1790 ; 
80  that  if  a  given*  portion  of  a  state  containing,,  for  example,  one 
fourth  of  the  population  .of  the  state,  and  which  paid  in  1790,  one 
fourth  of  the  direct  tax  of  that  state,  now  contains  one  third  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  state,  it  ought  now  to  pay  one  third  of  the 
whole  tax  to  be  imposed  upon  the  state.  And  in  respect  to  popula- 
tion for  both  epochs,  although,  the  federal  numbers,  or  numbers  rep- 
resented in  Congress,  have  been  taken  as  the  constitution  directs^  for 
ascertaining  the  quota  of  each  state,  of  the  whole  sum  to  be  raised  in 
the*  United  States,  yet,  for  apportioning  the  sum  thus  found  as  the 
quota  of  any  state,  among  the  several  counties  of  that  state,  the 
whole '  numbers  of  the  several  counties,  induding  slaves,  have  been 
taken }  because -it  is  considered  that  the  slaves  increase  the  wealth,  or 
the  ability  to  pay,  in  a  ratio,  at  least,  equal  to  the  augmented  quota, 
which  this  mode  will  give,  to  those  parts  of  a  state,  in  which  slews 
are  possessed,  over  those  in  which  there  are  none,  or  a  smaller  nnm^ 
ber.  Maryland  is  the  only  state  where  there  is  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  slaves,  to  which  this  mode  of  apportioning  the  tax  among 
the  counties  has  been  applied.  The  process  there  is,  to  make  the  quota 
of  each  county  in  a  given  state,xompared  with  its  population  in  1810, 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  present  quota  of  the  state,  compared 
with  its  whole  population  in  1810,  as  the  quota  of  the  same  county, 
of  the  direct  tax  of  1709,  compared  with  its  population  by  the  census 
of  1800,  bore  to  the  quota  of  the  whole  state,  of  the  direct  tax  of 
1799,  compared' with  its  whole  population  in  1800." 
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A  difference  in  the  valqe  of  lands  and  houaes,  in  different  donntiea, 
produced  a  great  inequality  in  the  sums  paid  by  inditidiials,  in  the 
aame  state,  though  possessed  of  lands  rained  alike ;  and  shewed  the 
injustice  of  both  these  modes  of  apportioning  each  state's  quotiy 
among  the  several  counties.  In  the  now  state  of  Maine,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  for  every  hundred  dollars  value 
of  their  lands  and  houses,  paid  thirty  eight  cents  lind  nine  mills ; 
while  in  several  other  counties,  the  sum  paid  on  every  hundred  dol^ 
lars  value  of  lands  and  houses,  was  only  sevente'en  cents,  and  the  ave« 
Xjfige  paid  through  the  whole  state  of  Massachusetts,  was  only  twenty 
<Rie  cents  and  two  mills,  for  every  hundred  'dollars.  Similar  inequal- 
ities, though  not  so  great,  took  place,  in  all  the  states,  in  which  vain- 
ations  were  made.  This  tax  was  laid  and  assessed  **  on  the  value  of 
all  lands  and  lota  of  ground,  with  their  improvements,  dwelling  hou- 
ses and  slaves,''  and  these  were  to  b^  enumerated  and  valued,  at  the 
rate  each  of  them  was  worth  in  money.  Each  state  had  the  right  of 
assuming  its  proportion  of  this  tax,  with  a  deduction  of  fiAeen  per 
cent,  if  assumed  and  paid,  before  the  10th  of  February  1815,  and  if 
paid  before  the  1st  of  May  of  the  same  year,  with  a  deduction  often 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  states  assuming^  the  tax,  no  valuatiovs  were 
made. 

Sucbr  was  the  low  state  of  the  public  funds,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  ^failure  of  the  imposts,  and 
the  .'impossibility  of  obtaining  loans,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  resort  to  an  annual  direct  tax  of  six  millions  of  dollars.  By-an 
act,  passed  on  the  9th  of  January  of  that  year^  Congress  laid  an  annu- 
al direct  tax  of  six.  millions ;  And  it  was  laid,  as  the  title  of  the  act 
4  declares,  **  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  govern ment,  and  maintain- 
ing the  public  credit.*' 

This  sum  was  to  be  eollected  every  year,  and  Che  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  authorized^  to  &x  a  day  in  the  month  of  Fc^bruary,  in 
every  year,  when  the  collectors  should  proceed  to  collect  the  eame. 
To  carry  this  system  into  effect,  valuations  were  to  be  made  in  those 
states,  which  bad  assumed  the  former  tax  ;  but  in  the  other  states,  the 
valuations  made  under  the  act  of  1813,  were  to  remain,  except  where 
changes  of  property,  rendered  alterations  neceasary. 

The  quotas  of  each  state  were  not  again  divided  among  the  eoun- 
ties,  as  in  the  former  act,  but  the  valuations  in  the  several  collection 
districts,  in  each  state,  were  to  be  equalized  by  assessors  throughout 
each  state.  The  states,  also,  had  the  right  of  assuming  and  paying 
their  proportion  of  this  annual  tax,  with  a  deduction  of  fifteen  or  ten 
.  per  cent,  according  to  the  time  of  payment. 
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The  agrgregmte  amount  of  the  valuatioiMi  of  houaea,  landa,  linA 
alaraa,  (except  Lo«i6iana,the  returns  frdm  which,  were  incomplete«) 
IDade  under  thejre  acts,  as  revised  by  the  principal  assessors,  waa 
$1,902,996,061.  The  value  of  each  was  not  retorned  separately,  in 
many  of  the  states :  if,  however,  the  number  of  slaves  be  taken,  at 
one  million,  two  hundred  thousand,  and  valued  at  $360  each,  the  val- 
ue of  slaves  will  be  $300,000,000,  leaving,  for  houses  and  lands, 
$1,600,000,000 ;  and  making  an  increase  in.iheir  value,  (including  the 
State  of  Ohio,)  since  1799,  of  $983,000,066.  • 

The  following,  therefore,  may  be  deemed  a  pretty  just  estimate  of 
the  value  of  houses,  lands  and  slaves,  in  each  state,  and  die  increase, 
since  1799. 

Valuation  of  houses,  lan^jls   •  Value  of  houses  and    Value  of  Rouses 


and 

slaves,  as  revised  and 

lands,  aftef  deduct* 

and  lands  in 

Increase  frpn 
179ft  to  1814 

Stalei.      equalised,  by  the  principal 
useMora,  In  ISUand  ms. 

ing,  estimated  value 

1799,  omitting 

of  slaves  In  1814  &  1815. 

fractions. 

and  1^6. 

New  Hampshire^. 

S38,746,974 

$38,745,974 

$23,175,046 

$15,570,828 

MaMafihoMtta,  . 

148,766,660  20 

143,766,500  20 

'    83,992,468 

69,773,002 

Ehode  bland,    . 

20,907,766 

20,907,766 

11,066,357 

9,841,489 

Connecticut, 

.  •     88,534,971  97 

88,634,971  97 

48,313,424 

40,221,547 

Veiment,   . 

312,461,120 

32,461,120 

16,723,873 

15,737,947 

N«ir  York, 

.       273^120,900 

269,370,900 

10a380,706 

i66,99(^lM 

New  Jersej, 

98,612,063 

95,899,333 

36,473,899 

59,426,434 

Penns^lTanla, 

346,633,889 

346,633,889 

102,146,900 

944,487,96$ 

Delawan, 

Maryttiid, 

14,493,620 

13,449,370' 

6,234,413 

7,204,967 

122,577  572  90 

106,490,63^ 

32,372,290 

74,118,848 

Virginia,    . 

'963,737,699  27 

165,606,199 

71,225,127 

94,383,079 

North  CteraUiui, 

99^723)031 

61,617,081 

^,842,873 

20,674,669 

Soolli  Carolina, 

.    ^   123,4^6,512 

74,326,262 

17,466,012 

66,866,260 

Georgia,     • 

.'  *     57,792,168 

31,487,658 

12,061,137 

I9,426,etl 

Kantoeky, 

87,018)887 

'  66,878,687 

21,408,090 

46,470^497 

TennaBiee, 

85,408,062 

24,233,760 

6^134,108 

18,099,668 

OhUs 

61,347,215 

61,347,216 

• 

•              • 

ai,902,296,961  34 

$1,631,657,224  17 

$619,977,247 

$960;99a|r806 

As  the  value  of  slaves  is  different  in  different  states,  and  the  num* 
.ber  of  slaves  cannot  be'ascertained,  by  the  returns  of  the  assessors, 
the  value  of  houses  and  lands  in  most  of  the  slave  holding  states  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  precision.  It  is  believed  thai  the  valuations 
made  in  most  of  the  states,  particularly  those  at  the  South,  in  1799t 
were  considerably  under  their  real  value. 

Making,  however, '  every  allowance,  for  a  di^erence  in  the  jndg<* 
ment  of  .the  assessors,  for  the  depreciation  of  money,  and  from  other 
causes,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  and  houses,  has  been  great 
beyond  example.  In  those  states,  where  the  lauds  'have  been  lony 
deared,  and  the  population  since  1799  has  continued  nearly  stationa* 
ry,  the  increase  was,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  and  in 
Aoie  where  new  and  fertile  lands  have  invited  emigrmtioa,  the  in* 
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areise  was  much  greater.  In  fifteen  years,  the  increase  in  the  0tate 
of  New  York  was,  from  one  hundred,  to  iwo  hundred  and  seventy 
millions ;  and  in  Pennsykanh,  from  a  Mitle  more  tf^an  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  forty  six  millions. 

The  average  value  of  lands  per  acre^  (including  huilllings)  accord- 
ing to  the  valuations,  in  1814  and  181&,  may  be  stated  nearly  as  fol- 
lows, in  each  state : — 


•   . 

Per  acre.  ^ 

Per  acre. 

New  Hampshire, 

.  w 

Delawacp,     . . 

.    $13 

Massachusetts,  .   .     . 

18 

J^aryland, 

.      20 

Rhode  Island,    • 

39 

Virginia, 

4  15 

Connecticut, 

34 

North  Carolina, 

250 

• 

Vermont, 

6  40 

South  Carolina, 

8 

New  York,        '• 

16  90     . 

• 

Georgia, 

2  50 

New  Jersey,     . .   «  . 

35 

Kentucky, 

4 

Pennsylvania,    • 

29 

Tennessee, 

6 

The  average  value,  throughout  the  United  StateSf  was  about  $10 
per  acre. 

In  this  calculation,  the  number  of  acres  is  taken  from  the  returns 
of  the  lands  valued  in  each  state,  in  1799 ;  the  returns  of  the  quantity 
of  lands  valued,  in  1814  and  1815,  being,  in  some  of  the  statei^  in- 
complete. 

The  states  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Caroli- 
na, Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  assumed  their  proportion  of  the 
three  million  dollar  tax ;  and  the  states  of  New  York,  South  Caroli- 
na, Georgia  and  Ohio,  assumed  their  proportion  of  the  six  million. 

We  would  here  observe,  that  peace  having  taken  place,  theact 
laying  the  annual  six  million  tax,  was  repealed  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1810|  and  a  tax  of  three  millions  only,  was  laid  for  that  year. 

SALES    OF    PUBLIC    LANDS. 

In  noticing  the  internal  revenues  and  resources  of  the  United  States, 
the  public  lands  cannot  be  omitted.  No  country  in  the  world  can 
boast  of  such  vast  resources,  as  the  United  States  possess,  in  national 
domains.  '  • 

Before  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  great  and  growing  interest  has  hitherto  been  managed,  we  beg 
kare  to  observe*,  that  serious  questions  have  lately  arisen,  not  mere- 
ly, as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  these  lands,  but  whether  Congress 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  at  all.  Opinions  have  been  advanced, 
with  apparent  seriousnesa,  that  the  United  States  have  no  ri^t  what- 
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ever,  to  the  lands,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  new  states  thai  have 
been  formed,  at  the  West  and  South  west ;  but  that  the  acts*  creating 
tbem,  area  virtual  relinqdishment  of  all  right  to  the  soil,  as  well  as 
jurisdiction  of  the  public  lands,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  states 
thus  created.  A*  slight  attention  to  this  subject,  however,  will  sheW) 
that  such,  opinions  are  wholly  unfounded.  It  is  well  known,  that  du- 
ring the  war  of  the  revolution,  serious  disputes  arose,  between  the 
states,  respecting  the  western  territory ;  and  which,  for  a  long  time 
prevented  the  finsl  ratification  of.  the  articles  of  confederation. 

A  majority  of  the  states  had  claims  to  all  this  territory,  which  the 
others  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge ;  and  some  of  the  states  refa- 
sed  to  accede  to  the  ^confederacy,*  without  some  security  that  this 
extensive  and  valuable  territory,  if  ultimately  acquired  by  the  joint 
exertions  and  at  the  joint  expense  of  all,  should  enure  to  the  benefit 
of  all — and  insisted  on  a  relinquishment  of  such  claims,  as  a  condition 
of  their  joining  the  federal  alliance. 

In  this  situation.  Congress  earnestly  called  upon  the  states,  claim- 
ing these  lands,  to  make  liberal  cessions  of  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  Union ;  and  to  induce  them  to  do  this,  declared,  that  the  lands  which 
might  be  thus  ceded,  '*  should  be  disposed  of /or  the  common  benefit  of 
the  United  States^  and  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  re))nblieaii 
sta^s,  Which  should  become  members  of 'the  federal  union,  and  have 
the  same  rights  of  sovereignty^  freedom  aind  independence,  as  the 
other  states."  In  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  and  a  desire 
to  perfect  the  onion,  cessions  were  niade  of  all  the  lands  north  west 
of  the  river  Ohio.  The  terms  and  conditions,  as  stated  in  all  the 
deeds  of  cession^  were,  that  the  lands  ceded,  should  be  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  JSew  York,  in  ber  deed  of  cession, 
"vphich  was  the  first  made  by  any  of  the  states,  declared,  that  the  ter- 
ritory  *  ceded,  *'  shall  be  and  enure  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of 
the  United  States,  as  shall  become  members  of  the  federal  alliance  of 
the  said  states,  and  for  no  other  use  and  purpose  whatsoever." 

Yirgipia,  declared  that  the  lands  ceded  by  her,  '*  shall  be  consider- 
ed as  a  common  fund,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  sach  of  the  United 
States,  as  have  become,  or  shall  become  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  states,  Virginia  inclusive,  according 
to  their  usual  respective  proportions,  in  the  general  charges  and  ex- 
penditures, and  shall  be  faithfully  and.  bona  fi^e  disposed  of,  for  that 
purppsCi  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever,** 

The  same  was  substantially  declared,  in  the  deeds  of  cession  of  the 
other  states. 
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The  country  north  west  of  the  riTer  Ohio,  and  l^rinjj^  witUo  the 
limite  designated  in  the  Treaty  of  1783,  heing  thus  secured,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  states,  some  regulations  f6r  the  settlement  and  goT* 
ernment  of  this  extensive  territory,  as  well  as  its  future  political  rela- 
tion and  connection-  with  the  old  states,  became  necessary* 

With  this  Tiew,  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  July  13th,  1787,  was 
accepted  by  Congress.  The  fundamental  articles  of  this  ordinance  and 
which  were  to  <*  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact,  between  the  orig- 
inal states  and  the  people  and  states  io  the  said  territory,  and  foreTer^to 
remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent,*'  were  drawn  up  with 
great  care  and  wisdom.  .Among  these  articles,  one  of  the  firfet  was,  thai 
^  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,-  being  necessary  to  good  goYem- 
mcnt,  and  the  happiness  of  maniiiad,  schools  and  Ike  means  <f  educa- 
tionrShaU  forever  be  encouraged.^'  With  respect  to  the  point  now  in 
question,  the  future  disposition  of  the  lands,  it  wss  specially  provided 
and  declared,  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  compact,  that,'**  the  Legisla- 
tures of  those  districts,  or  new  states^  shall  never  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil,  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled ;  nor  with  any  regvlations  Congress  may  find  necessary,  for  se- 
curing the  title  in  such  soil,  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers.." 

By  thi  same  articles,  the  territory  Was  ultimately  to  be  formed  into 
not  less  than  three,  nor  mdre  than  five  states.  The  people  #ho  ee^ 
tied  upon  this  territory  Were  therefore  perfectly  apprised pf  the  terms 
on  which  such  settlements  were  to  be  made ;  iind  particularly,  that  the 
lands  were  forever  to  be,  at  ihi^  disposal,  and  under  the  regulation  of 
Congress. 

Nor  were  the  framers  of  the  present  constitution  inattentive  to  this 
great  interest;  that  instrument  declaring,  that  **the  Congres  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations, 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
Btates."  The  advocates  of  the  opinion  we  are  opposing,  admit,  that 
the  United  States  do  own  the  land,  and  that  the  same  may  be  disposed 
of,  and  regulated  by  Congress,  so  long  as  it  is  under  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment ;  but,  that  at  the  moment  the  whole  or  any  partof  it  is  form- 
ed into  a  state,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  lands,  lying 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  state,  ceases ;  that,  as  they  canhot,  by 
the  constitution,  own  lands  in  any  state,  without  the  assent  of  that 
state,  the  very  act,  by  which  the  territory  is  made  a  state,  is  a  virtuiJ 
relinquishment  of  all  right  to  the  land,  embraced  within  its  limits. 
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The  adToeates  for  this  extraordinary  doctrine,  seem  toibrget,  that 
hj  the  original  compact,  before  recited,  the  United  States  were  to 
hare  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  western  lands,  not  only,  while  they 
remained  "  districts^^^  but  after  those  districts  Were  made  into  *'  new 
states.^^  The  Legislatures,  both  of  the  ^'Districts  and  ef  the  new 
Mtaies^'^*  were  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  Upited  States,  in 
the  disposal  of  these  lands.  But  neither  the  great  statesmen  who 
framed  the  ordinance  and  th6  constitution,  nor  those,  who,  for  so 
many  years,  administered  the  general  government,  nor,  until  very 
lately,  has  a  single  settler  on  the  territory,'  ever  made  any  such  dis- 
tinction, as  that  above  mentioned.  It  is  an  afler  thought,  calculated, 
perhaps,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ambition ;  and  if  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  certainly  calculated  to  interrupt,  if  not  destroy  thit 
harmony  of  the  union;  for  the  security  of  which,  the  lands  were  orig^ 
inally  ceded. 

All  the  states  yet  formed  out  of  the  territory  north  wesl  of  the 
river  Ohio,  have  itonsidered  themselves  bound  by  the  terms  of  this 
original  compact ;  and  have,  without  hesitation,  agreed,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  by  thep,  **  repugnant  to  the  ordinance  of  the  13th  of 
July,  1787,  between  the  original  states,  and  the  people  and  states  of 
the  territory  north  west  of  the  river  Ohio.*' 

The  State  of  Oliio  was  formed,  as  early  as  1802,  and  since  that  pe- 
riod, it  is  well  known,  Con^rest^  have  continued  to  dispose  of  the 
pabNc  lands  in  that  state,  and  in  other  new  states  formed  subsequently. 

Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  were  purchased  with  the  money  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000,  taken  from 
the  general  treasury.  And  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  inhab- 
itants, living  on  the  territory  so  purchased,  when  admitted  intd  the 
union,  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  lands,  thus  paid  for  x)ut  of  the  joint 
fund  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To  prevent  all  difficulty  or 
dispute,  on  the  subject  of  the  right  to  this  portion  of  public  lands, 
when  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the '  union,  it  was,  on  the  express 
condition,  that  the  people  of  that  territory  met  in  convention,  should 
pass  an  ordindrice  irrevocable,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  they  should  agree  and  declare,  that  they  forever 
disclaimed,  all  right  and  title  to  the  waste  and  unappropriated  lands, 
l3ring  within  die  said  territory ;  and  that  the  same  should  be  and  re- 
main; at  the  sole  and  entire  disposal  of  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  lands,  in  Louisiana  and  the  Flori- 
das, should  be  disposed  of  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  unioir,  as  weM 
as  those  north  of  the  Ohio  river.    A  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
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has  Bometimes  arisen  in  and  out  of  Congress,  whether  the  ohjects,  for 
which  specific  grants  of  portions  of  these  lands,  haye  heen  occasion* 
ally  made  by  Congress,  were  for  the  general  benefit  or  not 

'It  will  be  remembered,  that  small  portions  of  them  hare  been 
granted  in  the  new  states,  for  schools,  for  colleges,  for  canals,  for 
roads,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  many  other  objects ;  and 
in  two  instances,  to  institutions  established  in  the  old  states,  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  , 

In  pursuance  of  the  original  compact,  in  relation  **  to  schools  and 
the  means  of  education,*^  before  alluded  to,  in  all  the  new  states, 
formed  north  of  the  Ohio,  Congress  have  granted  one  thirty  sixlh 
part  of  all  the  public  lands,  lying  within  the  limits  of  each  state,  for 
i(bhools,  being  one  lot  in  every  township ;  and  have,  also,  giv^en  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  in  each  respective  state, 
thus  formed,  to  be'  applied  to  the  laying  out  and  making  public  roads, 
leading^  from  the  navigable  waters,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
river  Ohio,  and  also,  through  the  new  states.  The  latter  grant  was 
mdde,  on  the  condition,  that  the  public  lands,  sold  in  each  state, 
should  be  exempt  fnom  taxes,  for  .five  years  after  such  sale.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  general  grants,  special  grants  have  been  made,  at  varioiia 
times,  for  colleges,  canals,  and  other  improvements,  necessary  in  a 
new  country. 

That  these  grants  of  certain  portionef  of  the  public  domain,  in  the 
new  states,  were  for  the  interest  of  the  union,  as  well  as  that  of  those 
particular  states,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
remainder,  is  thereby  rendered  much  more  valuable.  Congress,  in- 
deed,  acting  as  an  agent  and  trustee,  for  the  people  of  the  union* 
has  managed,  in  this  respect,  as  every  wise- individual  would,  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances ;  without  good  roads,  the  lands  themselves  could 
not  be  possessed,  and  without  schools,  or  the  means  of  education, 
they  would  be  hardly  worth  possessing. 

The  quantity  of  land  thus  granted,  'constitutes  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole  of  the  public  domain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1832,  the  quantity  of  lands  un« 
aold,  and  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished,  in  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Misspurir  Mississippi, '  Alabama  and  Loois- 
iana,  and  in  the  territories  of  Michigan,  Arkansas  and  Floridas,  was 
estimated,  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  seven  million  two  hundred  and 
ninety  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  four  acres ;  and  the 
quantit}(  in  the  same  states  and  territories,  to  which  the  Indian  title 
had  not  been  extinguished,  at  one  hundred  and  thirteen  million  five 
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hundred  and  seventy  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  nine 
acres ;-  making,  in  the  whole,  three  hundred  and  forty  million  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiAy  three. 
The  quantity  heyond  the  .limits  of  these  states  and  territories,  has 
beea  estimated,  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres ;  making  the 
whole  of  the  public  lands,  at  the  commencement  of  183S,  one  thou- 
sand and  ninety  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  three  acres. 

Up  to  (he  same  period,  there  had  been  granted  and  appropriated, 
for  internal  improvement,  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Alabama,  two  million  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty  five  acres, — for  colleges,  academies  and  universi- 
ties, in  the  new  states  and  territories,  five  hundred  thousand, — fqf 
common  schools,  ^even  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty  two  thousand 
five  hundred'  and  thirty  eight, — for  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, eighty  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  ^ve^ — for  seats  of  gov- 
ernment, twenty  one  thousand  five'  hundred  and^ighty  nine, — and,  as 
saline  reservations,  two  hundred  and  .ninety  eight  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  eight;  making  t{^e  whole  of  the  grants  and  ap- 
propriations for  thesQ  objects,  eleven  million  fifty  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty  five  acres.    (See  Table  No.  lY.) 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  lands  ofiered  for  sale,  have  been  accurate- 
ly surveyed,  and  laid  out  into  townships ;  and  these  townships  again 
into  lots,  varying  froifi  six  hundred  and  forty  to  eighty,  and  even  forty 
acres  in  extent ;  so  that  every  person  in  the  United  States,  for  a  very 
small  sum,  could  procure  a  farm :  and  to  prevent  partiality  and  fa- 
voritism, all  the  lands  must  be  first  ofifered  for  sale  at  public  auction. 
The  minimum  price  of  the  lands  was,  at  first,  two  dollars  per  acre ; 
and  until  1§P0,  one  half  of  the  purchase  money  was^to  be  paid  in 
thirty  days,  and  the  residue,  in  one  year  after  the  sale.  In  1800,  the 
term  of  credit  was  extended — one  twentieth  was  to  be  paid  down,  (o 
.be  forfeited,  in  case  one  quarter,  including  this  twentieth,  was  n<^ 
pi^d  in  forty  days  ;  and  one  quarter  of  the  remainder,  was  to  be  paid 
in  two  years,  and  the  other  two  fourths,  in  each  succeeding  year,  with 
six  per  cent  interest,  on  the  three  last  payments. 

In  consequence  of  this  extension  of  credit,  the  sales  were  more 
rapid,  many  forfeitures  took  place,  and  a  very  large  debt  was  accu- 
mulated. On  the  30th  of  September  1817,  this  debt  was  about 
$8,000,000,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  1820,  it  had  increased  to  about 
•21,600,000. 
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The  inconyenieDceQ  expeneneed,  and  the  dangers  apprehended, 
from  this  vast  accumulation  of  debt  for  the  public  lands,  induced  Con* 
gresii,  on  the  24th  of  April  1820,  to  abolish  all  credit  for  lands;  and 
to  direct,  that,  after  the  first  of  July  l^M,  all  sales  should  be  paid  for, 
in  cash,  on  the  day  o(  sale,  and  the  minimum  price,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  reduced  to  one  dollar  twenty  five  cents  per  acre.  This  great 
reduction  of  price,  rendered  some  equitable  arrangement,  between 
the  government  and  prior  purchasers,  proper  and  necessary.  This 
arrangement  was  made  under  an  act  of  March  2d,  1821,  to  Ihe  gene- 
ral satisfaction  of  thpse,  who  had  previously  purchased,  at  a  higher 
price.  • 

We  would  here  inform  the  reader,  that  up  to  thef  26th  of  J^uary 
1332,  the  payments  made  by  the  United  States,  for,  and  on  account 
of  the  public  lands,  were  as  follows,  viz. — 

Payment  on  account  of  the  purchase  of 

Louisiana.  Principal,^  $14i984,'&72  28 

Interest,  on  $11,250,000,  8,529,353  43 

-: $23,514,225  71 

Payment  on  account  of  the  purchtise  of 

Florida.  Principal,  .  $4,085,599  82 

Interest,  to  30th  3ept.  1881,  1,265,416  67 

$6,251,016  49 

Payment  of  compact  with  Georgia,  .*      ,    .  1,065,484  06 

Payment  of  the  Settlement  with  Yazoo 

claimants,      ...  .  .  •  1,830,806  44 

Payment  of  contracts  with  the  several 
Indian  tribes,  (all  expenses  on  ac- 
count of  Indians,)  ....        11,862,18256 

Payment  of  commissioners,  clerks,  and  ^ 

«  other  officers,  employed  by  the  United 
States,  for  the  management  and  sale  . 
of  the  western  domain,  •  .  3,563,834  54 

$48^077,551  40 

The  amount  actually  received,  into  ihe  public  Treasury,  from 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  up  to  1833,  omittiflg  cents,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows, in  each  year. 
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Toui. 

Dol]«.  . 

TMn. 

DoUf. 

1796 

4,836 

1816 

1,717,985 

J797 

83,540 

1917 

1,991,226 

iTse 

11,963 

1818 

2,606,564 

.1799 

u      u 

1819   •  . 

3,274,422 

1800 

443 

.  1820 

1,635,871 

1801 

167,726 

1821  • 

1,212,966 

1802 

188.628 

1822 

1,803,581 

1803 

165,675 

1823 

916,523 

.1804 

487,526 

1824 

984,418 

1805 

54Gr,193 

1825 

1,216,000 

1806 

765,245 

1826 

1,393,785 

1807 

466,163, 

1827 

1,495,845 

1806 

647,039 

1828 

1,018,308 

1809 

.  •   442,252 

1829 

1,517,175 

1810 

696,548 

1830 

2,329,356 

1811 

1,040,237 

1831 

3,210,815 

1812 

710,427 

1832 

2,623,381 

1813 

835,655 

1833 

3,967,682 

1814 

.   1,135,971 
1,287,969 

1815 

•44,594,932 

The  United  States,  therefore,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1833, 
had  not  received,  from  the  avaiU  of  the  public  lands,  the  amount  of 
their  actaal  cost,  independent  of  interest  on  larg^e  sums  expended,  as 
above  stated. 

The  national  debt  being  extinguished,  th^  public  lands  are  now 
exonerated  from  the  pledge,  to  which,  thej*  have  heretofore  been  sub- 
ject on  that  account ;  and  in  what  way,  or  manner,  or  for  what  objecta, 
they  shall  hereaAer  be  disposed  of,  has  already  become  something 
more,  than  a  mere  subject  of  speculation. 

They  now  produce,  to  the  public  treasury,  more  thah  three  mill- 
ions a  year ;  and  if  managed  with  prudence  and  economy,  will  consti- 
tute  a  future  fund  of  incalculable  value — and  it  should  be  the  prayer 
of  every  American  patriot,  that  this  rich  inheritance,  may  never  be 
sacrificed,  at  the  altar,  either  of  avarice  or  ambition.  The  prayers 
of  the  patriot,  however,  are  not  always  heard ;  and  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  ask,  whether  there  is  not  some  reason  to  fear,  that,  in  the 
political  conflicts,  which  may  arise,  that  amidst  party,  and  perhaps, 
aectional  strife,  the  true  interest  of  the  union,  in  regard  to  this  prop- 
erty, may  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  of  the  old  statost  entirely  diare* 

gaided. 
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'  The  old  states,  have,  indfl^d,  an  interest  in  the  lands,  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  can  only  be  duly  known, 
but  by  considering  the  blood  and  treasure  they  have  expended,  in 
securing  them,  first,  in  the  war  of  1756,  and  again,  in  the  war  of  1176. 

The  reader  need  not  be  informed,  that  this  subject,  has  lately  enga- 
ged the  attention  of  the  Rational  Legislature.  In  the  winter  of  1832, 
a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  reducing  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  ceding  them^  to  the 
several  states,  within  which,  they  were  HJtuated,  on  reasonable  terms. 
On  a  report  of  this  committee,  drawn  u]\  with  no  ordinary  ability, 
the  senate  passed  an  act;  dividing  the  avails  of  the  lands,  among  the 
states,  to  be  applied  to  certain  objects,  for  a  limited  term  of  five  years — 
•  this  bill,  was  not  finally  acted  upon  during  that  session,  by  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  President,  however,  called  the 
attention  of  Congress,  to  the  same  subject,  in  his  message,  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  session  of  that  body. 

**  Among  the  interests,"  says  the  President,  "  which  merit  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  one  of 
the  most  important,  in  my  view,  is  that  of  the  public  lands.  Previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  present  constitution,  it  was  recommended  by 
Congress,  that  a  portion  of  the  western  lands,  owned  by  the  states, 
should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  general  Aar- 
mony,  and  as  a  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  recommen- 
daiion  was  adopted, ^nd,  at  difi^erent  periods  of  time,  the  states  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, granted  the  vacant  soil, /or  the  tises  for  which  they  had  been  asked. 
As  the  lands  may  now  be  considered  as  Relieved  from  this  pledge,  the 
object  for  which  they  toere  ceded,  having  been  accomplished^  it  is  in 
the  discretion  of  Congress,  to  dispose  of  them,  in  such  way,  as  best 
to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony  and  general  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.^' 

Af^er  observing,  that  the  speedy  settlement  of  these  lands,  was  the 
true  interest  of  the  republic,  and  adverting  to  the  questions,  which  had 
arisen,  involving  ^'  the  rights  of  the  new  states,  and  the  powers  of  the 
general  government,"  questions,  which,  he  added,  might  **  speedily 
assume  an  importance,  not  now  generally  contemplated,'*  ibe  Presi- 
dent submits  to  Congress,  his  own  plan,  as  to  the  future  manageoieot 
and  disposition  of  this  immense  public  property. 

**  It  seems  to  me,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  **  to  be  our  true  policy,  that 
the  public  lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of 
revenue^  and  that  they  should  be  sold  to  settlers,  in  limited  parcels,  at 


a  price,  barely  euffieient  to  reimbiirse  ifi.  the  United  States,-  the  ex- 
pense of  the  present  system,  and  the  cost,  arising  under  our  Iddian 
compacts.  The  advantages  of  accurate  surreys,  and  undoubted  titlest 
now  secured  to  purchasers,  seem  to  /orbid  the  abolition  of  the  prea* 
eat  system,  because  none  can  be  substituted,  which  will  more  perfect* 
ly  accomplish  these  important  ends.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that,  in 
convenient  time,  this  machinery  be  withdrawn  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  right  of*  soil  and  the  .future  disposition  of  it,  be 
surrendered,  to  the  states  respectively,  in  which  ft  lies.'^ 

It  will  be  observed'  by  the  reader,  tha*t  the  President  here  asserts, 
that  the  objects  of  the  original  cession  of  the  public  lands,  by  the  in- 
dividual states,  was  general  harmony ;  and  that  they  might  constitute 
**  a  Aind  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war,^'  and  that  these  objects 
**  having  been  accouQplished,*'  Congress  had  a  perfect  discretion  to 
dispose  of  them  po  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  **  quiet,  harmony  and 
general  interest  of  the, American  people;'*  and  that  in- his  view, 
the  quiet,  harmony  and  general  interest  of  the  American  people, 
would  be  best  promoted,  by  giving  them  to  settlers,  merely  for  the 
expense  of  surveys,  aild  cost  of  Indian  titles,  and  by  giving  them 
after  a  convenient  time,  to  the  new  states. 

Congress  were  not  able  to  s^e,  how  it  would  conduce  to  the  quiet 
and  harmony,  much  less  to  the  general  interest  of  the  American 
people^  to  take  ibis  iminense  domain,  belonging  to  twenty  four  states, 
and  to  give  it  to  seven  states,  lately  formed  out  of  it, — a  domain, 
which  the  other  seventeen  states,  had,  at  their  own  expense,  and  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  acquired.  They,  could  not  see,  the  justice  of  depriv- 
ing more  than  ten  millions  of  people,  living  in  those  seventeen  states, 
of  all  their  share  in  these  lands,  and  of  transferring  it  to  two  millions 
and  a  quarter  of  people,  in  the  new  states. 

IMffering,  therefore,  with  the  executive  on  this  subject,  Congress, 
at  the  same  session,  at  the  opening  of  which,  this  meltoge  was  deliv- 
ered, passed  an  act^  *'  for  the  temporary  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,''  directing,  that,  after  the  31st 
day^of  December  1832,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  there  should  "  be 
allowed  and  paid  to  each  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ala- 
bama, Missouri,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  over  and  above  what  each 
of* the  said  states  is  entitled  to,  by  the  terms  of  the  compacts  entered 
into,  between  them  respectiv,ely,  upon  their  admission  into  the  union, 
and  the  United  States,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  the  net 
stiflonnt  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  their  respective  limits ;" 
die  tweWe  and  a  half  per  cent  to  be  applied,  to  some  object  or  ob- 
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jeets  of  internal  improvement  or  educaiionf  wilhin  tdd  itate8«  •§ 
the  legislatures  thereof  should  direct.  The  remainiogr  seven  eifhta» 
was  to  be  divided,  among  all  the  states,  and  to  be  applied,  *'  to  such 
purposes,  as  the  legislatures  might  deem  proper."  The  reader  need 
not  be  informed,  that  this  act,  not  being  sent  to  the  President,  until  a 
day  a  two  before  Congress  had  completed  its  constitutional  term,  it 
was  retained  by  him,  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  sessioii  of 
Congress,  when  it  was  retytned,  with  hismegative.  The  Congress*  to 
which  it  was  returned  being  new,  the  act  could  not  constitutionally  be 
reconsidered,  and  was,  of  course,  lost. 

We  cannot  but  consider  it  very  unfortunate,  that,  on  a  qnestion  eo 
▼itally  important,  to  the  whole  American  people,  as  that,  of  the  fu- 
ture disposition  of  this  immensely  valuable  domain^  such  a  difier* 
ence  of  opinion  should  exist,  between  the  Ex.ecuti.ire  and  LegislatiTe 
branches  of  the  government.  The  reader  must  be  too  ^miliar,  with 
this  recent  transaction,  to  render  a  particulate  reference  to  it  neces- 
sary, to  enable  him  to  understand  the  grounds  of  this  diffecenc/e.  We 
beg  leave,  however,  to  call  his  attention,  to  the  objections  of  the  Exec- 
utive, to  that  part  of  the  bill,  which  gave  to  the  new  states,  1^  per 
cent  more,  than  to  the  old  states.  **  Waiving''  says  the  veto  message, 
**  all  considerations  of  equity  or  policy,  in  regard  to  'this  provision, 
what  more  need  be  said,*  to  demonstrate  its  objectionable  characterf 
than,  that  it  is,  in  direct  violation  of  the  pledge^  gi\en  by  Codgrese 
to  the  states,  before  a  single  cession  was  made ;  that  it  abrogates  the 
conditienf  upon  which  some  of  the  states  came  into  the  union  ;  and 
that,  it  sets  at  iu)ught  the  ^errns  of  cesidon,  spread  upon  the  face  of 
erery  grant,  under  which  the  title,  to  that  portion  of  the  public  lands 
is  held,  by  the  federal  government" 

Again,  referring  to  the  compacts  contained  inf  these  acts  of  cession, 
he  adds,  '*  The  states,  whoso  relative  strength  at'  the  time,  gave  them 
a  preponderatAg  power,  unanimously  sacrificed  domains^  which 
would  have  made  them  the  rivals  of  empires ;  only  stipulating^  thai 
they  sho.uld  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  themselves^  and 
the  other  confederative  states.**  • 

It  is  dbmewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  this  part  of  the  veto  message 
with  tbat  of  the  preceding  session,  before  alluded  to,  recommending 
the  giving  the  whole' of  the  public  lands,  to  the  new  states.  * 

For,  if  to  give  one  seventh  part  of  these  lands,  or  their  avails,  to 
the  new  states,  is  a  violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  Congress  to  the 
states,  an  abrogation  of  the  condition^  on  which  some  of  the  stales 
came  into  the  union,  and  a  nullification  of  the  terms,  on  which  a  poK 
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tion  of  those  lands  were  originally  granted  by  the  states ;  surely,  it 
most  be  contrary  to  all  these,  to  give^  to  the  new. states,  the  whole  of 
these  same  lands. 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult,  to  reconcile  the  discordant  views  of  the  two 
messages,  in  relation  to  the  purposes  and  pledges,  for  which,  and  on 
which,  the  grants  of  these  lands  were  made  and  received.  In  the  first, 
it  is  alleged,  that  they  were  granted,  for  the  purposes  of  ''general 
harmony,  and  as  a  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war" ;  and  in  the 
same  message,  it  is  also  said,  that  they  are  relieved  from  this  pledge, 
the  object,  for  which  they  were  ceded  being  accomplished — but,  in 
the  second,  it  is  affirmed,  that  they  were  ceded  on  an  express  stipula- 
tion, that  they  were  to  be  disposed  of,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
union';  and  that  they  were  not  relieved  from  this  stipulation  of  con- 
dition; and  that  the  objects  of  the  cession,  had  not  been  accomplished. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  difiference,  between  the  two  messages,  on  this 
pcAnt,  as  to  lead  one  to  imagine,  that  they  pn'ust  have  been  written  by 
di^erent  hands,  and  for  very  dififerent  purposes. 

With  respect  to  that.portion  of  the  public  lands,  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  embraced  within  the  treaty  of  1783,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  as  we  have  before  stated,  and  we  trust,  proved,  that' the 
pledge,  given  by  Congress,  ^as,  that  they  should  be  **  disposed  of, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  various  cessions  were  substantially  the  same. 

This  was  a  compact,  which  is  still  obligatory,  and  no  disposition  of 
these  lands,  can  now  be  made,  contrary  to  it,  any  more  than  it  could, 
the  moment,  after  it  was  made ;  and  the  qbject,  for  which  they  were 
ceded,  can  never  be  accomplished,  so  long  as  the  United  States,  or  the 
union  remain.  They  were  originally  granted,  for  the  common  benefit, 
aa  a  bond  of  union,  and  must  continue  so ;  und  whenever  they  shall 
be  diverted;  to  any  other  object,  that  bond  will  be  broken. 

They  have,  indeed,  been  since  pledged,  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt  of  the  reyolutionary  war,  and  have  been  again  pledged,  for  the 
debt  of  another  war ;  and  these  pledges  have  been  redeemed,  and  the 
lands  relieved  from  them ;  and  now  they  may  be  pledged,  for  the 
debt  of  another  war,  or  for'  such  other  objects,  ae  may  be  'deemed 
beneficial,  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  people,  by  the  constitution,  have  delegated  to  Congress,  the 
power  of  disposing  of,  and  managing  thi^  great. property,  for  their 
benefit :  Congress  must,  therefore,  judge,  what  are  the  common  bene- 
fits, for  which,  these  lands  may  be  granted ;  and,  in  particular  cases, 
different  opinions  have  existed,  and  may  hereafter  exist,  both  in  and 
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out  of  Congress — and  yet,  we  cannot  suppose  it  possible,  that  aay 
difference  can  exist,  as  to  the  general  disposition  of  this  great  com- 
mon interest. 

Prior  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  these  lands  were  a  wilder- 
ness ;  and  various  grants  of  small  portions  of  them,  as  before  shewn, 
have  been  made,  since  that  period,  for  roads,  and  for  schools,  in  this 
territory,  or  in  the  new  states.  This  has  been  done,  in  order  to  in- 
duce settlements, and  thereby  render  the  residue  more  valuable,  and  was 
•certainly  for  the  common  benefit;  and  it  is'not  within  our  knowledge, 
that  these  special  grants,  have  ever,  or,  at  least,  until  very  lately,  hten 
deemed  a  violation  of  any- pledge  given  by  Congress,  or  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  cessions  of  the  states  themselves. 

As  early  as  May,*  1796,  three  separate  tracts  of  this  land,'  were 
granted  to  Ebenezer  Zane,  for  surveying  and  opeAing  a  road,  from 
'Wheeling  to  Limestone ;  and  the  flourishing  town  of  Z^nesville,  was 
built,  &n  a  part  of  one  of  the  tracts,  selected  by  him,  on  'the  Miiak- 
ingum.  '  If  these  various  grants,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  for  the  means  of  education,  were  not  considered  a  vi- 
olation of  the  original  compact,  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  see, 
why  the  extra  grant  of  l2^  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
these  lands,  to  the  new  states,  for  ike  same  objects^  should  be  so  con- 
«<idered. 

In  making  this  grant  of  1^  per  cent.  Congress,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Executive,  has  not  only  violated  the  original  compact,  but  ex- 
ceeded its  constitutional  powers,  in  appropriating  the  monies  of  the 
United  States,  for  special  local  objects,  in  particular  states. 

The  |A*inciples,  upon  which  this  grant,  as  well  as  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  before  mentioned,  was  made- to  the  states,  formed  out 
of  territory,  which  was  the  common  property  of  the  union,  in  our  ap- 
prehension, steer  clear  of  this  objection,  whether  well  or  ill  founded. 

The  United  States,  being  the  owners  of  these  lands,  it  would  seem 
clear,  that,  like  other  owners  of  similar  property,  they  necessarily 
have  the  right  of  managing  them,  so,  as  to  advance  their  interest  in 
them ;  and  of  course,  to  grant  a  certain  portion  of  them,  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  render,  the  remainder  more  valuable. 

This  exercise  of  power,  in  relation  to  their  own  lands,  situated  in 

the  new  states,  has,  in  our  view,  no  connection  with  the  question, 

* 

whether  Congress,  under  the  constitution,  has  the  general  power,  of 
taxing  the  people,  and  applying  the  avails  of  such  taxes,  inerely,  for 
local  objects  in  a  particular  state. 
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When  it  is  consideredy  that  these  lands  amount  to  more  than  one 
thonsand  million  of  acres,  that  they  are  capable  of  8ustaining«  and 
will  probably,  ere  long,  actually  sustain,  a  population  of  more  than 
a  hundred  millions ;  their  value  outruns  all  sober  calculation — and  we 
may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
never  consent,  that  they  shall  be  transferred  to  any  slate,  or  class 
of  states,  ^to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  If,  indeed,  the  object,  for 
which  those,  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were  originally  granted, 
has  been  accomplished,  and  on  that  account,  they  may  be  transfer- 
red  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  some  particular  states,  we  would  en- 
quire, whether  it  would  not  be  more  just  and  equitable,  to  return  them 
to  the  states,  from  which  they  were  derived.  But,  while  the  union 
remains,  there  are  common  objects  enough,  to  which  they  can,  and 
must  be  applied.  And  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  national  debt, 
being  now  extinguished,  the  United  Stated  have  it  in  their  power,  to 
apply  their  great  and  growing  resources,  to  promote  the  individual, 
tlie  social,  the  moral  and  religious  happiness  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  an  extent,  beyond  what  any  nation  has  hitherto  accom- 
plished. 

To  point  out  the  various  ways,  by  which  this  can  be  effected,  does 
not  cdme  within  the  design  of  our  work.  Two  objects,  however,  are 
of  such  paramount  national  importance,  as  readily  to  occur  to  the 
reader,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  which,  we  hope  to  see  the  ap- 
plication of  a  part,  at  least,,  of  the  public  domains,  either  by  the  gen- 
eral government  itself,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  states.  We  re- 
fer to  the  subjects  of  internal  improvement,  and  the  colonization  of 
the  free  people  of  color. 

Since  1S17,  about  eighty  or  ninety  millions  of  dollars,  as  will  ap- 
pear, in  a  subsequent  chapter,  have  been  expended,  in  canals  and  rail 
roads,  in  this  country,  either  by  states  or  by  individuals. 

Should  thf  general  government,  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  in  aid  of  the  states  and  individuals,  towards  these 
and  other  objects  of  inteirnal  improvement,  the  United  States  would 
soon  present  facilities  of  intercoursse,  unequalled,  in  any  country 
whatever. 

This  fund,  we  would  have  applied,  to  facilitate  the  vast  and  increas- 
ing intercourse,  between  the  east^nd  the  west — in  improving  the  nav- 
igation of  ^le  great  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  in  connect- 
ing them,  •  either,  by  canals  or  rail  roads,  with  the .  great  northern 
lakes.  We  would  render  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Mis- 
sovri,  the  Ohio,  and  their  tributary  streams,  safe,  by  night*  as  well  as 
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by  day,  by  removing  every  obstruction  from  their  beds.  Every  dol- 
lar,  thos  expended,  in  improving  the  great  national  western  lum, 
would  soon  yield  fourfold,  in  return. 

By  appropriating  another  portion  of  diese  lands^  to  aid  the  cause  of 
colonization,  we  might  hope  to  see  our  country,  ultimately,  liberated, 
from  an  evil,  which  tUl  feel  and  all  deplore. 

POSTAGE.  • 

\ 

By  the  constitution,  Congress  have  power  to  establish  post  offices, 
and  post  roads ;  and  soon  after  the  commencement  of  thegeneral  gov- 
ernment, laws  were  passed  carrying  this  power  into  effect. 

The  rapid  increase  of  settlements  over  such  an  extent  of  country, 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  necessarily  required,  a  great  increase  in 
the  extent  as  well  as  number  of  *post  road^i,  and  a  proportionable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  post  offices.  Table  No.  V,  exhibits  an  ac- 
count  of  this  establishment,  from  1789  to  1890,  inclusive,  containing 
the  number  of  post  offices,  amount  of  postage,  compensation  to  post 
masters,  transportfttion  of  the  mail,  incidental  expenses,  with  the  bal- 
ance for. or  against  the  office,  and  extent  of  post  roads,  for  each  year, 
during  that  period. 

From  this  will  be  seen  the  increase  of  the  post  offices  and  extent 
of  the  post  roads,  in  the  following  periods. 

Number  of  poit  ofBcea.  Ettentof  post  raadi,  In  mika. 


1791 

89 

•   • 

1,905 

ISOl 

.   1,025 

2%309* 

1811 

,    .  .  .   3,403   . 

37,035 

1816   . 

.   4,260 

48,976 

1820   . 

.   4,600 

•    •   1 

72,492 

1826   . 

.  •  .    .   6,6T7 

94,053 

1830   . 

.   8,460 

>  *    1 

116,176 

In  July  1834,  the  number  of  post  offices  was  ten  thoi^nd  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety  three.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1793,  the  weekly  trans- 
portation of  the  mail,  was  one  thousand  d^ven  hundred  and  ninety 
three  miles  in  stages,  eight  thauaand  five  hundred  and  sixty  seven  in 
sulkies,  and  on  horseback,  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  two ; 
and  yearly  transportation  was,  eight  hundred  and  forty  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty  eight  miles, — on  the  3d  of  March,  1811,  the 
weekly  transportation  in  stages  was,  forty  six  thousand  tb^ ee  hundred 
and  eighty  miles,  and  in  sulkies  and  on  horseback,  sixty  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy  one,  and  yearly  transportation  was,  five 
million  five  hundred  and  ninety  two  thousand  six  hundred  Mty  two; 
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an4  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1833,  the  annual  transportation  was,  in  stagev, 
seventeen  million  six  hundred  and  ninety  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred hnd  thirty  nine  miles,  in  steam  boats,  six  hundred  twenty  eight 
tfaonsand  se^en  hqndred  and  thirty  seven,  and  on  horseback  and  in 
sulkies,  eight  million  five  hundred  and  thirty  one  thousand  nine  hun* 
dred  and  nine ;  total,  twenty  six  million  eight 'hundred  and  fifty  four 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty  five. 

The  followin^i  the  amount  of  postage  received  in  each  statis  and 
territory,  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1832,  serving  to  shew  the 
relative  amount  of  busioess  in  each  state  : — 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont,    . 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 


$31,223  63 
18,845  29 
20,295  16 

129,712  20 
16,772  61 
39,380  07 

344,260  73 
25,662  18 

206,408  24 

6,005  20 

76,766  00 


District  of  Columbia,  15,118  30 
Virginia,  .  .  93,797  36 
North  Carolina,  31,820  91 

South  Carolina,  62,766  87 


Georgia, 

Ohio, 

Indiana,  . 

Missouri, 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 

Florida,  . 


•91,786  06 

63,400  42 

9,766  17 

15,766  67 

42,979  30 

36,644  19 

32,646  96 

17,628  81 

48,128  96 

7,137  28 

2,726  12 

6,722  21 

•1,471,371  04 


The  post  oflice  establishment  has  usually  more  than  supported  itself, 
and  small  balances  have  been  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  The  whole 
amount  received  at  the  treasury  from  this  source,  from  1793  to  1832, 
was,  $1,091,232  61.  The  net  revenue  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  post 
office,  in  1831,  was  £1,630,074,  and  in  1832,  £1,467,132,  or  between 
six  and  seven  millions  of  dollars  in  each  year. 

RBOEIFTS  AND   EXPENDITURES. 

A  general  view  of  the  annual  receipts  from  the  various  sources  of 
revenue,  and  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  general  government, 
from  its  commencement,  to  1832;  together  with  the  objects  of  ex- 
penditurc,  may  be  seen  in  Table  No.  YI,  omitting  cents,  which,  how- 
ever, are  included  in  the  general  footing ;  containing  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  customs,  internal  revenue,  direct  taxes,  postage,  pub- 
lic lands,  loans  and  treasury  notes,  ^^c.  dividend,  sales  of  bank  stock 
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and  bonus,  and  miscellaneous — and  the  annual  expenditures  for  the 
civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  miscellaneous,  mililary  service,  including 
fortifications  and  internal  improvements,  revolutionary  pensions,  other 
pensions,  Indian  department,  naval  establishment,  and  public  debt, 
together  with  the  balances  in  the  Treasury,  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

And  the  reader  is  here  presented  with  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  these  various  sources,  together  with  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  expenditures  for  the  objects  above  specified, preach  year,  du- 
ring this  period. 


Ezp«nd)tares. 

$7,207,539  02 
9,141,509  67 
7,529,575  65 
9,302,124  77 
10,435,669  65 
8.367,776  84 
8,626,012  78 
8,613,517  68 
11^77,043  60 
11,989,739  93 
12,273,376  94 
13,276,084  67 
11,258,983  67 
12,624,646  36 
13,727,1 14  49 
15,070,993  97 
11,292,292  99 
16,764,584  29 
13,867,226  30 
13,319,986  74 
13,601,808  91 
22,279,121  15 
39,190,520  36 
38,028,230  32 
39,582,493  35 
48.244,495  51 
40,877,646  04 
35,104,875  40 
24,004,199  73 
21,763,024  85 


From  4th  of  March, 

1789,  to  Dec.  31ct 

Receipts. 

1791 

$10,210,025  25 

1792 

8,740,766  77 

1793 

5,720,624 .28 

1794 

10,041,101  65 

1795 

9,419,802  79 

1796 

8,740,329  65 

1797 

a758,916  40 

1798 

8,209,070  07 

1799 

12,621,459  84 

1800 

12,451,184  14 

1801 

12.945,455  95 

1802 

15,001,391  31 

1803 

11,064,097  63 

1804 

11,835,810  02 

1806 

13,689,508  14 

1806 

15,608,828  78 

1807   .  .  . 

16,398,019  26 

1806 

17,062^544 .09 

1809 

7,773,473  12 

9 

1810 

12,144,206  53 

1811 

14,431,838  14 

1812 

22,639,032  76 

1813   .  •  . 

40,524,844  95 

1814 .   . 

<   •          • 

34,559,536  95 

1815 

50,961,237  60 

1816 

57,171,421  82 

1817 

33,833,592  33 

1818 

21,593,936  66 

1819 

24,605,665  37 

1820 

20,881,493  68 
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17B9,toDec3laL 

1821 

Receipts. 

.      $19,573,703  72   .    . 

Expenditurei. 

«19,090,572  60 

1822 

20,232,427  94 

17,676,592  67 

1823 

20,540,666  28 

15,314,171  00 

1824        . 

.  •     24,381,242  79 

31,898,538  47 

1825 

26,810,858  02 

23,585,804  72 

1826 

26,260,434  21 

24,103,398  46 

1827 

22,966,363  96 

22,656,764  04 

1828 

24,763,629  23        .        . 

25,459,479  52 

1829 

24,827,627  38 

25,044,358  40 

1830 

24,944,116  54 

24,585,281  55 

isSi 

28,526,820  82 

30,038,446  12 

.  1832 

31,865,561  46 

34,356,698  06 

9844,262,668  43  $842,250,890  88 

The  receipts  were  from  the  following  sources,  viz  :— 

From  the  Customs,  .  $594,909,067  29 

«'      Internal  Revenue,  .  22,235*260  81 


n 


i( 


i« 


t( 


li 


t( 


Direct  Taxes, 
Postage, 

Public  Lands, 

» 

Loans,  Treasury  Notes,  &c.. 
Sales  o^  Bank  Stock  and  Bonus, 
Miscellaneous, 


12,736,888  60 

1,091,223  61 

40,627,250  92 

156,181,578  57 

11,052,506  30 

5,428,892  33 


$844,262,668  43 
Theexpienditures  were  for  the  following  objects: — 


Civil  List,  .  .  .  . 

Foreign  Intercourse,       ) 
Miscellaneous,     •  .  .  . 

Military  services,  including  fortifications, 

arsenals,  armories,  ordinance.  Internal 

Improvements,  &'C.,     . 
Revolutionary  Pensions, 
Other  Pensions, 
Indian  Department, 
Naval  Establishment, 
Public  Debt, 


$37,158,047  31 
24,143,582  33 
32,194,703  11 


190,5^9,643  21 

17,298,282  22 

6,710,307  23 

13,413,188  16 

]  12,703,933  23 

408,090,204  08 

$842,250,890  88 
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The  receipts  into  the  Treasuiy,  in  1833,  were         $33,948,^26  26 
and  from  the  following  source^,  viz*: — 
Customs,        .  .  $29,032,608  91 

Lands,  .  .  3,967,682  56  « 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,        .  474,986  «00 

Sales  of  bank  stock,  .  136,300  00 

Incidental  items,         .  .  337,949  79 


And  the  expenses  were,         .  $24,257,298  49 

As  the  national  debt  is  extinguished,  the  duties  on  imports  have 
been  reduced — many  articles,  heretofore  pajing  heavy  duties^  epch  as 
teas,  coffee  and 'spices,  now  come  in  duty  free  ;  and  the  duties  pn  all 
others  have  been  gradually  lessened,  as  we  shall  hereafter  more  par- 
ticularly  notice,  when  on  the  subject  of  manufactures.  The  .revenues, 
therefore,  in  future,  arisibg  from  the  customs,  will  not,  probably,  ex- 
ceed fourteen  or  fifteen  millions. 
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CHAPTER  VHI. 

•  * 

4 

Amount  of  colonial  tonnaf'e— by  whom  and  in  what  proportions  owned,«ni  the 
different  colonies — Ship  bnilding  carried  on  by  the  colonists^Dutieson  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  vessels,  imposed  by  the  States,  under  the  confederation — ^Dis- 
criminating tonnage  duties  adopted  by  the  general  government,  in  1789,  and 
ever  since  continued — Modes  of  keeping  accounts  of  American  tonnage- 
Occasional  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  such  tonnage— Amount  of  er- 
gistered  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  trade— Of  enrolled  and  licensed,  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade,  steam  navigation,  and  in  the  fisheries— Number  of  vesselii 
amount  of  tonnage,  and  number  of  seamen,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  in 
1839 — Amount  of  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  American  trade,  in  each  year, 
from  1789  to  1833— Amount  of  British  tonnage  difficult  to  be  ascertained— 
Attempt  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  United  States— Amount  of  tonnage  ia 
several  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States— American  navy— Not 
systematically  encouraged,  before  the  late  wai'  between  the  United  States*  and 
Great  Britain.  ,       . 

TONNAGE. 

The  shipping  interest  of  the  United  States  has  justly  claimed  and 
received,  the  patronage  and  protecMon  of  the  general  goveroment» 
from  its  first  formation,  nnder  the  present  constitution.  The  iohah- 
itants  of  the  northern  sections  of  this  country,  situi^ted  many  hun- 
dred miles  along  a  rocky,  and  comparativ^y  sterile  'coast,  very  early 
turned  their  attention  to  commerce  and  navigation.  This  soon  at* 
tracted  the  notice,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Parent  Country. 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  as  early  as  about  1670,  declared,  that  '*  Of  all  the 
American  plantations,  his  Majesty  has  none  so  apt  for  the  building  of 
shipping  as  New  England,  n6r  none  4;omparahly  so  qualified  for  the 
breeding  of  seamen,  not  only,  by  reason  of  the  natural  industry  of 
that  people,  but,  principally,  by  reason  of  their  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries  ;  and  in  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  more  prejudicial,  and 
in' prospect,  more  dangerous  to  any  mother  kingdom,  than  the  in- 
crease of  shipping  i;i  her  colonies,  plantations,  or  provinces.*' 

Thiit  jealousy,  although  continued  and  manifested  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  did  not  prevent  the  increase  of  colonial  navigation.  The 
amount  of  shipping  employed  in  the  commerce  of  this  country,  wbOe 
in  a  colonial  state,  and  particularly  the  portion  owned  by  the  colonists 
themselves,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
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By  the  colonial  Custom  House  books,  kept  at  Boston  by  **  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  North  America,  and 
Register  of  shipping,*'  it  appears,  that  the  amount  of  tonnage  which 
entered  In  the  provinces,  now  the  United  States,  from  January  6thy 
1770,  to  January  5ih,  1771,  was  three  hundred  and  thirty  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  forty  four ;  and  the  amount  cleared  the  same 
period,  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  six?* 

It  18  weir  known,  that  the  tonnage  at  that  time,  given  in  to  the  Re- ' 
gtster,  was  about  one  third  less  than  the  actual  tonnage,  in  order  to 
evade  the  duties,  light  money  and  expenses.  But  this  was  more  than 
copnterbalanced,  by  the  tonnage  of  the  same  vessel,  being,  in  many 
instances,  repeated,  in  consequeriee  of  different  voyages  in  the  same 
year.  The  actual  amount  of  tonnage,  employed  in  the  colonial  trade, 
may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  about  three  hundred  thousand. 

This  tonnage  was  owned,  Ist,  by  persons  residing  in  the  European 
Bntish  dominions — 2d,  by  British  merchaiits,  occasionally  reaiding  in 
the  colonies — and  3d,  by  native  cfolonial  merchants ;  and,  according  to 
an  estimate  of  British  statesmen,  in  the  following  proportions,  in  the 
several  colonies : — 


New  Englandy 
New  York, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia, 
North  Carolin^i,     • 


Proportion  belonging 

to  BritiBli  merchADtoi 

resident  in 

Europe. 

l-8th   ' 
3-8th8 
2.8ths  . 
:    6-8ths 


Proportloo  belopftng 

to  British  merchants, 

occaaio^llj  i^idenis 

in  the  coloolei. 

l-8th 
.        3-8th8 
'.        3-8ths 
l-8th 
2-8ths 
2«8th8 


rtlon  ba- 
ng to  natit* 
obi  inhab- 

ttanta. 

6-8th8 

a^ths 

3-8ths 
l-8th 

]-8th 

l-8tht 


5-8ths 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  B-Sths 

The  amount  entered  and  cleared,  in  the  several  colonizes*  during  thft 
year  above  mentioned,  was  as  fo]]<Mvs  :-^ 

Sntered—ton*.  Claand— tons. 

New  Hampshire,      .        .         15,362  .        .        20,192 

Massachusetts,  .        .        65,271  .        .        70y284. 

Rhode  Island,  .  18,667.  •        .        20,661 

Connecticut      .        .        .        19,223  .        .        20,263 


118,523 


131,400 


•  Lord  Sheffield  on  American  commerce. 

t  See  Report  of  the  Lords  6f  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  council,  Janoary, 
rai,  in  Acheson's  collection,  At.  page  74. 
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New  York, 

Sntered-tons. 

25,539 

Cleu«d-4(H 

26,653 

Pennsylvania, 

50,901 

49,654 

Maryland, 

30,477 

33,474 

Virginia, 

44,803 

45,179 

North  Carolina, 

20,963 

21,490 

South  Carolina, 

29,504 

.        32,031 

Georgia, 

:  *       9,914 

U),604 

It  will  be  observed,  that  thei  outward  exceeds  the  inward  tonnagci; 
about  twenty  thousand.  This  difference  was  occasioned,  in  no  small 
degree,  by  the  sale  of  colonial  ships  in  Grreat  Britain.  Ship  building 
was  a  profitable  business  in  the  colonies,  and  was  carried  on  to  the 
greatest  extent,  in  New  Engl&nd ;  and  it  litis  been  calculated,  t&at 
about  fifty  colony  byilt  vessels,  were  annually  suld  in  the  parent 
country.  These  were  generally  first  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  laden 
with  lumber  and  provisions;  and  from « thence,  were  freighted  with 
West  India  produce  to  Great  Britain,  and  there  sold ;  and  in  this  way 
became  a  profitable  remittance,  in  payment  for  British  manufactures. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  colonies,' in  1772,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  two,  with  aii  aggregate  tonnage  of  twenty  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty  four ;  and  o*f  this  number,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  three,  containing  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty  nine  tons,  were  built  in  New  England :  fifteeq  in  New  York, 
one  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  Pensylvania,  eight  in  Maryland,  seven 
in  Virginia,  three  in  North  Carolina,  two  in  South  Carolina,  and  five 
in  Georgia.* 

We  have  no  meays  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  American  ton^ 
nage,  from  the  peace  of  1783,  to  the  commencement  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. During  this  period,  some  states,  in  order  to  encourage 
American  shipping,  laid  discriminating  duties,  in  favor  of  vessels  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  some  instances^ 
made  a  difference,  also,  in  favor  of  vessels  belonging  to  qations  hav- 
ing treaties  with  this  country..  In  Pennsylvania,  the  tonnage  duty 
on  American  vessels,  was  about  four  pence  sterling, — on  foreign 
ships,  belonging  to  nations  having  treaties,  eight  pence, — and  on  the 
ships  of  nations  having  no  treaties,  about  two  shillings.  In  Mary- 
land, the  duty  on  domestic  vessels,  was  eight  pence, — on  foreign 
ships  in  treaty,  one  shilling, — ^and  on  foreign  ships  not  in  treaty, 
one  shilling  and  seven  pence, — i^nd  on  British  ships,'  three  shill- 
ings and  sixpence.     In  Virginia,  while  the  duty  op  American,  was 


*  Acbeson,  p^ge  87. 
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one  phiUtng  an^  thre#  ficnee,  it  was  four  ahilliDgs  and  six  pence  on 
British  ships.  In  New  York,  however,  the  crreat  importing  state, 
ihe  dnty  on  frreign  vestfels  was  only  four  or  five  pence  sterling. 
This  want  of  noiforroity  and  umve/saliiy  in  this  countervailing  and 
protective  system,  rendered  the  whole  unavailing.  Foreign  ships 
would  naturally  seek 'the  port  where  the  duties  were  lowest,  especial- 
ly under  equal  advantages  for  a  mafket,  for  their  import  cargoes ; 
and  the  low  duty  in  New  York,  offered  a  premium  on  foreign  trade. 
Under  these  partial  and  inefficient  regulations,  American  shipping  re- 
ceived little  benefit ;  and  foreign  vessels  filled  the  American  porta. 
This  important  subject  was  not  'forgotten  by  the  first  Congress,  that 
net  under  the  new  form  of  government ;  and  discriminating  tonnage, 
and  other  duties,  were  first  laid,  in  the  summer  of  1789,  and  have 
ever  since  been  continued.  This  encouragement  to  American  ship- 
ping, was  not  confined  tp  these  discriminating  duties ;  but  foveign 
ships  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  coasting  trade,  and  from  all 
participation  in  the  American  trade  with  China.  The  latter  was 
done,  by  imposing  an  additional  duty  on  all  teas,  imported  in  for- 
eign vessels,  varying  from  four  to  ten  cents  per  pound ;  thereby,  in 
fact,  giving  a  complete  monopoly  pf  the  China  trade  to  tHe  American 
merchant. 

Under  this  protective  system,  and  in  consequence  of  the  new  and 
eirtraordinary  situation  in  which  this  country  was  placed  by  the  long 
wars  in  Europe,  the  increase  of  American  tonnage,  has  been  without 
a  parallel,  in  the  commercial  world. 

Under  the  new  government,  American  ships  assumed  a  national 
charactei^  and  a  national  flag — all  vessels,  employed  in  foreign  trade, 
were  to  be  registered  by  the  collector  of  the  district  to'which  they 
belonged  ;  and  po  vessel  was  entitled  to  be  registered,  unless  built  in 
the  United  States,  or  had  been  taken  And  condemned  as  lawful  prize 
and  owned  by  an  American  citizen.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coasthig  trade  or  fisheries,  were  to  be  enrolled  or  licensed  by  the  same 
collector.  The  register  enrollment  or  licence  specifies  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessel ;  and  an  account  of  every  veshel,  thus  registered,  enrolled 
or  licensed,  is  annually  transmitted,  from  each  district,  to  the  Treasury 
Department. 

We  would  here  observe,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  in  Europe, 
Americana  bebame  owners  of  vessels,  which  were  employed  in  foreign 
trade,  but  which,  becauae  Ibreign  built,  or  for  some  other  c^use,  wefe 
BOt  entitled  to  a  register,  or  to  be  ^considered  as  having  a  national 
character ;  these,  however  were  furnished  with  certain  papers  called 
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lettersi  and  were  denomiDatedSea  LetU^rtsselsi  atid  paid  fordga 
duties.  ^' 

How  the  discrimiDating  duties  before  inentioned«  ^vere  receivedt 
and  in  what  manner  treated,  in  Great  Britain,  we  hare  before  noticed, 
the  reader  will  remember,  in  our  brief  history  of  the  West  India  trade. 

We  would  here  observe,  that,  with  respect  to  the  tonnage  of  Teasels 
employed  in  foreign  trade,  two  different  and  distinct  accounts  are  kept 
at  the  Treasury  Department ;  one,  containing  the  annual  amqunt  of 
tonna[ge,  on  which  duties  are  paid,  and  of  course,  includes  the  repeats 
•d  voyages  of  the  vame  yessel ;  find  the  other,  the  amount  of  the  re* 
gistered  and  enrolled  tonnage,  as  annually  returned  by  the  collectors. 

We  here  present  the  reader  an  account  of  the  registered  tonnage, 
from  1789  to  1632,  for  each  year,  ending  on  the  31st  of  December. 


Xmn. 

Tom. 

Yean. 

1'^ 

.    123,803 

1811 

1700 

346,254 

1812 

17»1   . 

363,110 

1813 

1792   ..  . 

411,428 

1814 

1703 

367,734 

1815 

1704 

438,863 

1816 

1706 

629,471 

1817 

1706 

676,733 

1818 

170r 

.  .  697,777 

1819 

1798 

603,376, 

1820 

1700 

662,197 

1821 

18001 

669,921 

1822 

1801   . 

632,907. 

1823 

180»   . 

660,380* 

1824 

1608   « 

697,157 

1825 

1804 

672,530 

1826 

1806 

749,341 

1827 

1806   .  .  , 

808,285 

1828 

1807 

848,307 

1829 

1806 

808,760 

1830 

1800   . 

910,059 

1831 

1810 

984,269 

1S32 

768,852 
760,624 
674,886 
674,633 
854,296 
600,760 
800,725 
606,069 
612f930 
619,048 
'619ft8e6 
628,130 
639,921 
669,973 
700,768 
737,978 
747,170 
812,619 
650,143 
'  576,475 
620,452 
686,990* 

We  would  here  observe,  that,  by  an  act  of  the  27th  of  Mar^,  160^ 
a  registered  vessel  lost  its  Am^can  character,  ^  if  owned  by  a 
person  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  residing  for  more  than 


•  Table  No.  1. 
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one  ]rear«  in  the  <*ountv§r  f/pom  which  he  originated,  or  for  more  than 
turo  years  in  any  ^reign  country,  unless  such  persob  be  in  the  capacir 
ty  of  consul,  or  ether  publie  agents" 

We  here,  a]sot  give  the  regisUred^  jenrolledj  and  licensed  tonnage* 
for  the  same  period,  being  the  amount  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the 
United  States,  for  each  year. 


1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1707 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

18P6, 

1807' 

1808 

1809 

1810 


Tom. 

201,562 

478,377 

502,146 

564,437 

520,764 

628,816 

747,963 

831,900 

876,912 

'898,328 

939,409 

972,492 

947,577 

892,104 

949,172 

1,042,404 

1,140,368 

1,208,736 

1,268,548 

1,242,596 

1,350,281 

1,424,784 


Yean. 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815  < 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

18SKS 

i8aa 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
.1830 
1831 
1832 


1,232,502 

1,269,997 

1,166,629 

1,169,210 

1,368.128 

1,372,219 

1,399,912 

1,225,185 

1,260,751 

1,280,167 

1,29^,958 

1,324,699 

1,3^,666 

1,389,163 

1,423,112 

1,534,190 

1,62P»607 

1,741^392 

1«260,978 

1.191,776 

1,267,847 

1,439,450 


The  enrolled  and  lincensed  tonnage  is  generally  employed*  as  is 
well  known,  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries 
or  in  steam  navigation. 

The  following  amoiint  has  been  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 
In  the.  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  at  different  periods. 

CoMti^g  Trade.  ^    Fisheries.    . 

Yeafs.  Tons.  ,  Tons. 

1793   .       114,851     •       38,179 


1803 
1813 
1823 
1828 
1932 


299,060 
471,100 
617,805 
842,906 
649,627 


52,887 
20,667 
78(840 

fOOO 

102,833 
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The  tmoiint  of  tonnage  employed  in  eleatti  navigation,  in  1838 
wa8*99,632  tons. 

In  ISSQv  the  amount  of  tonnage  in  iteam  daTigatfon,  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  as  follows : — 


England, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 


90,611 
6,063 
4,791 


31,355 
Steam  yessels,  are  employed  by  the  Post  Office,  in  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  Jn  18S2,  twenty  four  were  so  employed — 
four  run  daily  between  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  six  twice  a  day,  between 
Holyhead  and  Dublin,  and  five  between  Dover  and  Calais,  four  times 
a  week,  and  between  Calais  and  Ostend  twice  a  weetL.* 

The  whole  number  of  vessels,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1830,  was  12,256.;  and  of  this  number,  943 
were  ships,  1371  brigs,  the  residue  were  sloops  and  schooners. 
Among  this  numbm',  343  were  employed  in  steam  •  navigation,  and 
1,393,  of  tho|ie  licensed,  *wet^  under  twenty  tons,  leaving  10363  over 
twenty  tons  burthen.    See  Table  No.  IL 

These  we^e  owned,  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  as  fol- 

« 

lows,  and  were  navigated  by  67,744  seamen. 

No.  of 


Maine, 

1,973 

9,009 

New  Hampshire,   , 

109 

1.344 

Yermbnt, 

19 

109 

Massachusetts,  ^ 

3,161 

83,270 

Rhode  Island, 

.        •     291 

1,864 

Connecticut, 

377 

1,496 

.   New  York, 

1.906 

12,780 

New  Jersey, 

787 

1,832 

Pennsylvania, 

«18 

3,646 

Delaware,      * 

94 

491 

Maryland, 

1,084 

4,199 

District  of  Columbi 

a,            177           .           . 

734 

Virginia, 

625 

1.064 

North  Carolina, 

837 

068 

• 

*  Second  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  containing  a  digest  of  the  comaerea^ 
iiavigatSon,4c.of  Oreat  Britain,  in  1638. 
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NaofTanli. 

mtuoML 

Sopth  Carolina, 

89 

• 

aoe 

Georgia, 

50 

196 

Alabama, 

73 

996 

Mbissfippi, 

17 

.     .          42 

Louisiana, 

•• 

399 

2.789 

Obio« 

36 

166 

Michigan  Territory, 

•        37 

107 

Florida,     . 

• 

rt 

•    • 

335 

12,256  67,744 

It  wi1l.be  perceiyed,  from  the  foregoing  statemept,  that  New  Eng- 
land^ althoogh  extensivelj  engaged  in  mafaufacturea,  has  not  neglect- 
ed her  navigating  interest  Of  the  above  12,256  vessels,  she  owned 
^01^  navigated  by  37,142  seamen. 

It  is  pr6per*here  to  observe,  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual 
amount  of  American  tonnage,  employed,  in  any  given  year,  either  in 
the  fprei^^  or  coasting  trade ;  or  its  actual  increase  at  different  peri- 
ods, it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that  the  annual  amounl  of  the  tonnage 
above  given,  fcoi^ins,  in  most  of  the  years,  the  whole  amount  return- 
ed to  the  Treasury  Department,  without  apy  deduction,  for  vessels 
sold  to  foreigners,  virorn  out,  condemned  jibroad,  pr  lost  at  sea ;  and 
that  the'nominal  amount,  therefore,  in  most  of  the  years,  exceeds  the 
real.  At  two  differedt,  periods,  however,  deductions  have  beei)  made* 
on  these  accounts ;  the  first  in  1818,  and  the  second,  in  1829.   ' 

The  reader  will  ^erceive>  that  (he  registered  tonnage^  in  1^17,  ia 
stated  to  bes  800,724  tons,  and,  in  1818,  the  very  next  year,  is  statod 
to  be  only  606,088^  a  difference  of  about  200,000  tons ;  being  the 
amount,  which  had  been  previously,  either  sold  to  foreigners,  taken 
by  the  belligerents,  worn  out  or  Jost,  and  was,  therefore,  deductod. 

Such  a  dednction,  however,  was  not  again  made,  until  1829,  when, 
for  the  same  causes,  a  deduction  was  made,  in  the  tonnage,  employed 
in  the  coasting  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  trade.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  great  difference,  in  the  whole  tonnage,  between  the 
years  1828  and  1829,  being  not  less  than  480,594  tons.  In  1828,  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  is  put  down  at  1,741,391,  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  next  year,  at  1,260,997. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  American  tonnage*,  on*  the  31st  of  De- 
cetnber,'  1829,  was,  therefore,  only  650, 142. registered,  and  610,654, 
enrolled  and  licensed  making  1,260,997,  above  statod.  Since  1829» 
the  amount  sold,  lost  or  worn  out,  has  been  annually  deducted. 
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The  actual  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  tbe  United  States*  at  diffe^ 
ent  periods,  from  the  commencement  of  the  general  government,  bis, 
therefore,  been  less  than  appears,  from  the  official  Treasury  accounts. 
*  In  1793,  the  whole  American  tonnage,  was  put  down  at  520,764| 
and  might  th Ai  be  deemed  the  actual  tonnage,  and  in  183S,  the  actual 
tonnage,  was  1,430,460,  making  ^n  increase*,  during  thai  period,  of 
018,686  tons. 

The  amount  of  domestic  and  fof  eign^nnage,  which  bas  actually 
entered  the  ports  of  fiie  United  States,  froiD  abroad,  and  on  which, 

« 

duties  ba?e  been  paid,  in  each  year,  will  nerve  more  distinctly  to 
shew  the  state  of  the  American  tonnage,  employed  in  trade  with  for- 
eign  nations ;  and  its  increase  at  different  periods.  As  this  amount, 
includes  the  repeated  voyages,  it  shews  the  activity  and  extent  of  the 
American  foreign  trade,  in  each'year^  We  accordingly,  here  pres^Ait 
the  reader,  with  the  American  and  foreijgn  tonnage  employed  in  the 
foreign^  trade  of  this  country,  from  1780  to  1832. 


'Tei|«. 

Americ«iL 

Foreicn. 

jrWaL 

1789 

..   127,320 

.   .106,664  .  . 

233,gH3 

1790 

355,070 

250,746 

• 

606,825 

1791 

363,854 

240,648  *  .  • 

604,402 

1793 

414,670 

244,298 

668,967 

1793 

447,764 

163,666 

611320 

1794 

525,640 

82,974 

608,623 

1796 

580,277 

.  «6,832 

637,109 

1796 

675,046 

46,846 

731,892 

1797 

608,078 

72,767 

680,836 

1796 

522,245 

•  87,760  .  . 

610,006 

1799 

626,405 

■  107,683 

734,078 

1800 

682,871 

123,882 

806,76$ 

1801 

840,302 

168,366 

1,007,667 

1802 

787,30r 

143,366 

030,667 

1803 

787,424 

163,889 

961,313 

1804 

821,06i2 

122,140 

944,10e 

1806 

022,008 

87,843 

1,010,141 

1806 

1,044,008 

ilU,OCD     . 

1,134,990 

1807 

1,080,876 

86,322 

1,176,196 

1806  . 

525,130 

47,673   . . 

873,802 

1809 

603,931 

80,600 

684,431 

1810 

.  006,434 

80,316 

986,750 

1811 

048,247 

33.203 

.061,460 

1812 

667,000 

47,009 

715,096 

1813 

237,348 

113,827 

361,176 

853 


T«un. 

American. 

Pivelfn. 

ToUL 

1814 

69,026 

48,^302 

107,928 

1816 

700,500 

216,707 

917,227 

1816 

877,462 

269,142 

1,136,604 

1817 

780,136 

212,420 

992,656 

1818 

765,101 

161,413 

916,514 

1819 

783,679 

86,654 

869,133 

18S0   . 

801,252 

79,204 

880,467 

18S1 

769,084 

83,181 

862,265 

1822 

747,887 

113,278 

861,165 

1823 

806,331 

117,297 

923,628 

1824 

845,768 

90,666 

936,424 

1826 

886,611 

94,836 

981,347 

1826 

910,366 

120,716 

1,031,351 

1827  . 

900,199 

136,734 

,    .  1,036,933 

1828 

621,781 

149,436 ' 

974,216 

1829 

854.616 

130,098 

984,714 

1830 

870,299 

134,419 

1,004,718 

1831 

914,704 

317,668 

1,232,362 

1832 

972,282 

412,104 

1,384,386*' 

The  revenaes  under  the  general  government,  did  not  commence 
until  the  middle  of  August,  1789,  the  tonnage  for  that  year,  therefoxe, 
only  includes  that  which  entered  after  that  time. 

The  great  increase  in  the  foreign  tonnage,  in  the  years  1831, 1832 
and  1833,  arose  principally,  as  we  have  before  shewn,  from  the  arrange-* 
ment  made  with  the  British  government,  in  relation  to  the  West  India 
trade.  The  amount  of  American  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  com- 
merce, was  greater,  during  the  years  1806  and  1807,  than  at  any  peri- 
od since.  The  imports  and  exports,  in  those  two  years,  exceeded  in 
bulk  and  value,  those  of  any  subsequent  years. 

The  tonnage  of  the  coasting  trade,  has  nearly  doubled  unce  1807t 
and  is  now  nearly  equal,  to  that  in  foreign  trade ;  and  will,  no  doubt* 
soon  exceed  it. 

Table  No.  lY  contains  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  foreign  tonnage 
which  entered  the  ports  of  the  Uiiited  States,  from  each  nation,  from 
1789  to  1^33;  and  we  here  give  the  amount  of  the  whole  foreign  ton- 
nage and  that  of  (Sreat  Britain^  for  certain  years. 


«  See  Table  No.  III. 
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Ttan. 

Whole  foreign  toanage. 

Britleh  toa 

1701 

•  240,248 

210,618 

1796 

46,849 

19,660 

1800 

121,403 

71,689 

1803 

163,714 

104,336 

1807 

86,780 

64,727 

1816 

259,142 

21%426 

1820 

78,869 

47,365 

1825 

94,836 

63,034 

1830 

136,446 

100,298 

1833 

520,874 

402,730 

Some  differences  will  be  found  in  Table  No.  IV,  from  which  the 
above  is  taken,  and  the  annual  official  report,  relating  to  the  com- 
merce, and  navigation  of  the  United  States,'  and  from  which,  some  of 
otir  preceding  tables  wer^  taken.  Table  No.  IV,  hon^ever,  is  tiie 
most  correct,  as  it  was  taken  from  the  Treasury  books,  after  they  were 
finally  balanced  and  closed,  in  each  respective  year. 

The  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  far  expeeds  that  of  any  other 
nation,  except  Great  Britain;  and  how  near  it  approximates  to  the 
actual  tonnage  of  that  nation,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  and  this  dif- 
ficulty arises,  principally,  from  the  mode  of  making  out,  and  of  keep- 
ing the  tonnage  accounts  of  that  country. 

Most  of  the  ofiicial  tables  of  British  tonnage,  either  in  the  foreign 
or  coasting  trade,  contain  the  tonnage  of  the  same  vessels,  in  their  re- 
peated voyages  the  same  year ;,  and  this  swells  the  nominal,  far  be- 
yond the  real  amount.  While  that  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  Is 
thereby  made  to  amount  nominally,  to  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lions, the  coasting  tonnage  rises  to  eight  or  nine  millions ;  and  this  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  actual  amount  In  addition  to  this, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  until  1825-6,  the  trade  between  En- 
gland and  Ireland  was  called  foreign,  and  the  tonnage  employed  in 
it,  was  put  into  the  ofiicial  tables,  as  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Since 
that  period,  however,  it  has  been  included  in  the  coasting  trade. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that,  in  Great  Britain,  all  vessels, 
over  a  certain  tonnage,  whether  employed  in  the  foreign  or  coasting 
trade,  must  receive  a  Register,  in  the  various  ports  to  which  they  be- 
long. In  1829,  the  whole  number  of  vessels,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  estimated  at  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten,  whose  reg' 
istered  tonnage  was  two  million  one  hundred  and  ninety  nine  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty  nine ;  and  of  this  number,  thirteen  thou- 
■and  nine  hundred  and  seventy  seven,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of 
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doe  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  eight  thooMand  and  sixty  five* 
were  in  England  and  Wales — three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
eight,*  with  a  tonnage  of  three  hundred  and  eight  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  seven  in  Scotland,  and  the  remainder,  in  Ireland,  and 
in  the  Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Man.* 

What  proportion  of  this  toniyige  is  employed  in  foreign^  and  what 
in  the  coasting  trade,  it  is  difficult,  for  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
statistical  writers  in  Great  Britain,  to  ascertain,  with  much  precision. 
Marshall,  in  his  late  very  valuable  Digest  of  the  Commerce,  Popula- 
tion, Revenues,  ^c.  of  the  British  empire,  prepared  from  a  vast  mass 
of  parliamentary  documents,  referring  to  some  of  his  official  tables, 
relating  to  British  tonnage  says,  ^interesting  as  the  details  eihibited, 
in  this,  the  preceding  and  the  following  pages,  may  justly  be  deemed, 
tbey  give,  but  a  very  imperfefit  view  of  the  actual  number  and  ton- 
nage of  shipping,  employed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  respective 
countries  of  the  world  more  particularly  so,  with  the  contiguous 
countries  of  continental  Europe.  To  Germany,  the  voyages  are, 
probably,  repeated  six  times  within  the  year — to  the  Netherlands 
eight  times — to  France  twelve  times — to  Prussia,  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Denmark,. many  repeated  voyages  are  made,  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  and  to  British  America — to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  the  voyages  are,  probably,  repeated,  on  an  average,  ten  timeSf 
within  the  year,  so  that,  instead  of  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
vessels,  of  two  million  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  aggregate 
burthen,  being  employed,  \n  foreign  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  about 
one  half  that  nuinber  and  tonnage  only,  is  so  employed ;  and,  of  that 
amount  of  tonnage,  full  half  is  employed,  between  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  North  America."  • 

**  The  like  fallacy"  he  adds,  **  also  pervades  the  amount  of  the 
Dumber  of  vessels  and  their  tonnage,  employed  between  Great  Britain 
smd  Ireland ;  and  still  more  so,  in  regard  to  the  number  and  tonnage 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade^  which,  in  a  return  presented  to  Par- 
liament, in  1832,  the  tonnage  so  employed,  was  represented  as 
amounting  to  nine  million  four  hundred  thousand  tons  annually,  in- 
cluding the  amount  employed  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
(which  since  182&-6,  has  been  officially  considered  as  a  coasting 
trade) ;  independent,  also,  of  the  fallacy,  which  the  accounts  involve, 
consequent  on  the  repeated  voyage — the  principle  of  measurement 
adhered  to,  in  itself,  involves  not  merely  a  fyllacyf  but  an  obscuriijft 

•  ^  ^ •       

♦  Sec  Table  No.  V. 
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in  regard  to  the  actual  bnrthen  of  the  shipping  owned  and  registered 
— the  prevailing  practice  being,  to  deduce  the  contents,  from  the 
length  and  breadth,  without  any  regard  to  the  depth  or  curve;  so 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  actual  cubical  contents  of  a  vessel,  will  con- 
siderably exceed  the  official  result,  while,  in  others,  it  will  not  be  half 
the  quantity — such  a  practice,  is  as  discreditable  to  official  service, 
as  it  is,  to  practical  science,  which  seems  more  directed  to  novelty 
and  experiment,  than  to  correct  existing  error." 

Table  No.  YI,  is  an  official  statement  of  British  and  foreign  ship- 
ping employed  in  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries  of  the  world, 
in  1830;  and  proves  the  correctness  of  Marshall's  opinion,  in  regard 
to  the  great  difference  between  the  actual  and  nominal  amount  of  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  employed  in  the  trade  of  that  kingdom. 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels,  that  entered  the  British  ports,  ac- 
cording to  this  official  account,  was  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  nine,  with  a  nominal  tonnage  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty — of  these  vessels,  six  hundred  and 
nine  were  from  the  United  States,  with  a  tonnage  of  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  six,  being  between  a  quarter 
and  a  third  of  the  whole  foreign  tonnage,  shewing  clearly,  that  the 
vessels,  entering  from  other  countries^  were  much  smaller,' and  re- 
peated their  voyages  much  oftener,  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  registered  tonnage  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1829,  was, 
as  before  stated,  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  eight  thousand 
and  sixty  five ;  and  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  in  183% 
was  one  million  four  hundred  and  thirty  nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  making  a  difference  of  only  three  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  British  board  of  ^rade,  in  its  second  annual  report,  containing 
a  digest  of  the  revenues,  commerce,  navigation,  ^c.  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  1832,  declares,  that  the  actual  number  of  vessels,  em- 
ployed in  the  Baltic  trade  through  the  sound,  in  1832,  was  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifteen,  with  a  real  tonnage  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven ;  while  their  number, 
according  to  their  repeated  voyages,  was  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  and  their  tonnage  five  hundred  and  ninety  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty  three,  being  about  three  to  one. 

Taking  this,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  actual  num- 
ber of  British  vessels,  entering  from  the  countries  mentioned  in  Ta- 
ble  No.  Yl  will  be  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  instead 
of  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  eight,  and  their  actoil 
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tonnage  about  aeren  hundred  and  twenty  six  thousand  eix  hundred 
and  seventy,  instead  of  two  million  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
and  twelve. 

It  is  not  less  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  comparison,  between  Brit- 
ish and  American  tonnage,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
transportation  of  coal,  coastways,  requires  no  small  proportion  of  the 
British  coastiqg  tonnage.  Marshall  says,  *'  The  vessels  employed  in 
the  carrying  of  coal,  will  repeat  their  voyages  eight  times,  within  the 
year — the  number  of  ships  entered,  at  the  coal  market  in  London,  in 
1832,  was  seven  thousand  iiYe  hundred  and  twenty  eight ;  this  num* 
her  divided  by  eight  for  repeated  voyages,  gives  nine  hundred  and 
forty  one  ships ;  estimated  at  an  average  of  two  hundred  tons,  gives 
one  hundred  and  eighty  eight  thousand  and  two  hundred  tons  of  ship- 
ping, as  engaged,  in  supplying  the  metropolis  with  coal,  which,  being 
equal  to  about  one  hslf  of  the  quantity  shipped  coastways,  it  makes 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy  five  thousand  tons  of  shipping  re- 
qaisite  for  the  conveyance  of  sea-borntf  coal,  from  one  part  to  another 
of  England  and  Wales  alone.'* 

The  tonnage  of  the  seven  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  London,  in  1B32,  as  above  stated, 
including  the  repeated  voyages,  was  two  million  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  this,  according  to 
Marshall,  would  make  the  whole  official  coasting  tonnage,  for  carry- 
ing coal,  about  four  million  and  three  hundred  thousand. 
'  The  whole  official  tonnage,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  the 
year  1832,  was,  as  before  stated  by  Marshall,  nine  million  and  four 
hundred  thousand,  leaving,  for  other  than  the  coal  trade,  €ive  mil- 
lion and  one  hundred  thousand  tons.  Supposing  the  vessels,  thus 
employed,  repeat  their  voyages,  as  often,  as  those  in  the  coal  trade, 
the  actual  tonnage  in  the  British  coasting  trade,  in  1832,  would  be 
tbout  eight  hundred  and  twenty  eight  thousand  tons.  We  give  this 
from  the  foregoing  data,  as  only  approximating  the  truth. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  since  the  year  1814,  the  ton- 
nage of  Great  Britain,  has  greatly  increased,  while  that  of  the  United 
States  has,  at  least,  been  nearly  stationary. 

The  committe  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  a  report  of  the  8th  of  February,  1830,  say,  **  that,  ta- 
king the  average  of  the  two  first,  and  two  last  years,  from  1814  to 
1828,  the  tonnage  of  all  foreign  nations  trading  with  Great  Britain,, 
had  increased  about  twenty  thousand  tons  or  3  per  cent :  while  Brit- 
ish navigation  had  augmented  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons, 
or  about  50  per  cent 
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With  respect  to  foreign  tonnage  entering  British  ports,  we  hare 
before  us  a«Tab1e,  shewing  the  entries  oi  foreign  vessels,  into  those 
ports,  from  1819  to  1832 ;  and  by  this  it  appears,  that  on  an  average 
of  the  years  1820  and  1821,  the  tonnage  of  foreign  entries,  was  six 
hundred  and  ninety  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  two; 
and  on  an  average  of  1827  and  1828,  it  was  one  milKon  thirty  four 
thousand  three  hundred  atld  ninety  two ;  making  an  increase  of  for- 
eign tonnage,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy.  And  with  respect  to  British  tonnage,  Mar- 
shall, after  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject,  differs,  very  mate- 
rially, from  the  committee,  as  to  its  augmentation,  since  ^1814.  In 
his  Digest,  before  alluded  to,  he  says :  **  Although  the  following  pa- 
ges exhibit  a  great  increase  in  the  movement  of  British  shipping ;  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  below,  the  decay  since  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  1814,  appears  gre&tly  to  have  exceeded  the  huildy  partico- 
larly  in  England,  which  shews  a  diminution  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  two  thousand  seven  hlindred  and  sixteen  tons,  in  1831,  as 
compared  with  1816;  other  parts  of  the  empire,  however,  shew  an 
increase,  so  that  the  total  decrease  of  the  empire,  is  only  two  ban- 
dred  and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  nine*"* 

Marshall,  no  doubt,  here  refers  to  a  Table  of  the  tonnage  owned 
and  registered  in  the  several  ports  of  the  Britisb  empire,  from  1814 
to  1831 ;  and  which  will  be  found  among  the  Tables  annexed  to  this 
chapter,  and  numbered  V.  The  diminution  of  the  tonnage  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  1831,  compared  with  1816»  referred  to  by  Mar- 
shall, may  be,  and  probably  was,  in  some  degree,  occasioned,  by  a 
correction  of  the  riegistered  tonnage,  made,  in  that  country,  as  Mar- 
shall elsewhere  says,  in  1827 ;  and  probably,  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  made  in  the  United  States,  two  years  after.  For,  in  1827,  the 
registered  tonnage  in  England  and  Wales,  was,  as  appears  by  the 
same  Table,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  eight  thousand  tons  less 
than  in  1826 ;  a  decrease  too  large  to  take  place  in  a  single  year. 
We  here  subjoin  the  tonnage  of  several  ports  in  the  United  States,  in 
1832,  and  in  England  in  1829 — having  no  official  account  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  particular  ports  in  the  latter,  subsequent  to  tliat  yean  ' 


Ports. 

Tonnage. 

Pom. 

Toiuuise. 

New  York,   . 

298,832 

London, 

672,835 

Boston, 

171,045 

Newcastle,    . 

203,379 

Philadelphia, 

77,103 

Liverpool,     . 

161,780 

*  Marshall's  Digest  of  the  Commerce,  Ac.  of  the  British  empire,  1633,  page  SK^ 
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Tofti* 

ToDiMfe. 

Port& 

Toanagtt. 

New  Bedford) 

70,550 

Sunderland,  . 

107,628 

New  Orleans, 

61,171 

White  Haven, 

72,967 

Portland, 

47,942 

Hull,     . 

72,248 

Baltimore,    • 

47,129 

Bristol, 

49,535 

Bath, 

33,460 

,  Yarmouth,     . 

44,134 

SaleiD, 

30,293 

'  Whitby,    *    . 

41,576 

Nantucket,    . 

28,5y0 

Scarborough, 

28,070 

Barnstable,   . 

28,153 

Plymouth,     . 

24,114 

Waldoboro, 

24,948 

Dartmouth,    . 

24,114 

New  l4ondon. 

24,225 

Beaumaris,     . 

22,076 

Penobscot,   . 

22,155 

Poole,   . 

17,860 

Newburyport, 

20,131 

Exeter, 

17,168 

Providence,          . 

.19,136 

Belfast, 

18,576 

^ 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

17,126  . 

Plymouth,    . 

17,669 

Norfolk, 

15,790 

Passamaquoddy,   . 

13,370 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

13,244 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  jthe  tonnage  of  the  ten  largest  ports  in  the 
United  States,  exceeds  that  of  the  ten  largest  ports  in  England,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  port  of  London,)  about  sixty  four  thousand  tons ; 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  intud,  that  among  the  English  ports,  those 
of  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  White  Haven  are  included,  whose 
tonnage  is  almost  entirely  employed  in  the  coal  trade. 

If,  indeed,  the  tonnage  in  the  English  coal  trade  is  deducted,  the 
actual  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  in  1832,  exceeded  the  remaining 
actual  tonnage  of  England  and  Wales  in  1829.  And  we  do  not  hes- 
itate to  say,  that  the  whole  commercial  tonnage  of  the  United  States, 
in  proportion  to  their  population,  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
the  imited  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

The  American  navy,  intimately  connected  as  it  is,  with  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  this  country^  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  In 
1833,  the  nqrober  of  vessels  of  war,  of  the  United  States,  amounted 
to  fifty  three  ;  and  consisted  of  twelve  seventy  fours,  fourteen  frigates 
of  the  first  class,  carrying  forty  four  guns  each,  and  three  of  the  second 
class,  carrying  thirty  six  guns  each,  and  fifteen  sloops  of  war,  from 
twenty  four  to  eighteen  guns,  and  nine  other  vessels  of  smaller  size. 

The  encouragement  of  a  navy,  although  recommended  by  Wash- 
ington and  the  elder  Adams,  did  not  become  the  settled  policy  of  the 
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general  government,  until  since  the  late  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  For  some  years  prior  to  this  war,  few 
members  of  the  national  councils,  comparatively  speaking,  were  in 
favor  of  a  navy ;  and  fewer  still,  were  bold  enough  to  advocate  its  in- 
crease, particularly  in  frigates  and  seventy  fours.  Gun  boats  were 
then  the  favorites  of  the  administration.  During  the  war  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  frigates,  as  the  administration  paper  of  that  period 
justly  declared,*  literally  '*  fought  themselves  into  favor  ;^'  and  since 
that  period,  seventy  fours  and  frigates,  have  been  the  favorites  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  government 

In  April,  1816,  Congress  appropriated  one  million  of  dollars  annu- 
ally,  for  eight  years,  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy ;  and  the 
President  was  authorized  to  cause  to  be  built,  nine  ships,  to  rate  not 
less  than  seventy  four  guns  each,  and  twelve  ships,  to  rate  not  less 
than  forty  four  gun^weach,  as  soon  as  the  timber  and  other  materials 
could  be  procured  and  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  and  was  also  em- 
powered,  to  procure  steam  engines,  and  other  imperishable  materials 
necessary  for  building  three  steam  batteries.  And  the  next  year,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  ship  timber,  in  future,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  was  directed  to  cause  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
United  States  to  be  explored,  and  to  select  and  survey  such  tracts  as 
should  be  found  to  produce  live  oak  and  red  cedar ;  and  which  were  to 
be  reserved  from  future  sales,  and  appropriated. for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  supplying  timber  for  the  navy. 

This  policy  has  been  ever  since  pursued ;  and  the  •reader  need  not 
now  be  informed,  how  much  it  has  contributed,  not  only  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commerce,  but  to  the  advancement  of  the  national  char- 
acter of  this  country*abroad. 


•  National  Intelligencer. 
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TABLE  No.  I. 

A  Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  Tonnage^  Regiaterei,  EnroU 
led  and  Licensed  in  the  several  districts,  of  the  Imited  StaieSi  on* 
nvallyyfrom  the  year  1789  to  1832. 


1789 

TOMN  AOB  OF  THJ 

1  DinTID  ITATU. 

ReciBtered  in  For- 
eign trade 

SNKOLLBO  AND  UOBNBBO. 

ToUL 

In  coastins  trade. 

In  Um  Fisberie*. 

123,893 

68,607 

9,002 

201,662 

1790 

346,254 

103,775 

88,348 

478,377 

1791 

363,110 

106,494 

32.542 

608,146 

1792 

411,438 

120,957 

32,062 

664.467 

1793 

367,734 

114,853 

38,177 

680,764 

1794 

438,863 

162,579 

27,176 

628,618 

1795 

629,471 

184,398 

34,096 

747,966 

1796 

676,733 

217,840 

37,326 

831309 

1797 

697,777 

1237,403 

41,733 

876,913 

1796 

603,376 

251,443 

43,609 

896,328 

1799 

662,197 

246,641 

30,571 

030,400 

1800 

669,921 

272,492 

30,070 

072,402 

1801 

632,907 

274,562 

40,118 

047,677 

1802 

660,380  . 

289,623 

42,101 

802.104 

1803 

697,157 

299,060 

52,955 

049,172 

1804 

672,530 

317,537 

52,337 

1.0^404 

1806 

749,341 

332,663 

58,364 

1,140,368 

1806 

80^,286 

340,540 

69,911 

1,808,736 

1807 

848,307 

349,028 

71,213 

1,868,548 

1806 

808^769 

420,820 

68,722 

1,848,506 

1809 

910,059 

405,162 

36,060 

1,350,881 

1810 

984,269 

405,347 

36,168 

1,424,784 

1811 

768,852 

420,362 

43,288 

1,832,602 

1812 

760,624 

477,9^ 

31,401 

1,860,007 

1813 

674,853 

471,109 

20,667 

1,666,680 

1814 

674,633 

466,159 

18,416 

1,160,210 

1815 

854,295 

475,665 

38,168 

1,368,188 

1816 

800,760 

622,165 

49,294 

1,372,210 

1817 

809,725 

505,030 

66,157 

1,300,018 

1818 

606,089 

649,374 

60,782 

1,826,186 

1819 

612,930 

571,058 

76,768 

1,260,761 

1820 

619,048 

688,025 

73,094 

1,880,167 

1821 

619,896 

614,844 

64,216 

1,896,068 

1822 

628,160 

624,189 

72,360 

1,324,600 

1823 

639,921 

617,806 

78.640 

1,336,566 

1824 

609,973 

641,563 

77,627 

1,380,163 

1826 

700,788 

640,862 

61,862 

1,423,112 

1826 

737,978 

722,331 

73,882 

1,634,101 

1^27 

747,170 

789,159 

84,270 

1,020,608 

1828 

812,610 

842,905 

85.666 

1,741,302 

1820 

650,148 

608,868 

101,707 

1,800,706 

1830 

676,475 

516,978 

06,323 

1,101,776 

1831 

020,452 

639,724 

101,671 

1,967,847 

1832 

686,990 

649,627 

102,833 

1,430,460 
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TABLE  No.  III. 

A  daUmtni  exhibiting  the  amount  of  American  and  Poreign  tonnage  employed  i% 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  annually ,  from  1789  to  lo32 ;  and  also 
tke  proportion  which  the  foreign  tonnage  bean  to  the  lohole  amount  of  tonnag€ 
employed  in  the  said  trade  during  the  saine  period. 


TONNAGE  BMPLOYBO  IN  PDRXIGN  TRADB.                                              | 

Proportion  of  foreign 

Tear  ending 
aiatDec 

1789 

American  venels. 

Foreign  veMele. 

TotaL 

to  total  amount  em- 
ployed. 

127,329 

106,654 

233,983 

45.6  to  100 

1790 

355,079 

250,746 

603,825 

41.4 

(« 

1791 

363,854 

240,548 

604,402 

39.8 

ii 

1792 

414,679 

244,278 

658,957 

37.0 

•« 

1793 

447,754 

163,566 

611,320 

26.7 

M 

1794 

525,649 

82,974 

608,623 

15.8 

«C 

1795 

580,277 

56,832 

637,109 

8.9 

«i 

1796 

675,046 

46,846 

721,892 

6.2 

tt 

1797 

605,078 

72,757 

680,835 

10.7 

«4 

1798 

522,245 

8*7,760 

610,005 

14.4 

CI 

1799 

626,495 

107,583 

734,078 

14.6 

«C 

1800 

682,871 

123,882 

806,753 

15.4 

44 

1801 

849,302 

158,365 

.  1,007,667 

15.7 

44 

1802 

787.301 

143,366 

930,667 

15.4 

44 

1803 

787,424 

163,889 

951,313 

17.2 

44 

1804 

821,962 

122,140 

944,102 

12.9 

44 

1805 

922,298 

87,843 

1,010,141 

8.7 

44 

1806 

1,044,005 

90,985 

1,134,990 

6.8 

44 

1807 

1,059,876 

86,322 

1,176,198 

7.3 

44 

1808 

525,130 

47,672 

572,802 

8.3 

44 

1809 

603,931 

80,500 

684,431 

11.8 

44 

1810 

906,434 

80,316 

986,750 

8.1 

44 

1811 

948,247 

33,203 

981,450 

3.4 

44 

1812 

667,999 

47,099 

715,098 

6.6 

44 

1813 

237,348 

113,827 

351,175 

48.0 

44 

1814 

59,626 

48,302 

107,928 

44.7 

44 

1815 

700,500 

216,727 

917,227 

23.6 

44 

1816 

877,462 

259,142 

1,136,604 

22.8 

44 

1817 

780,136 

212,420 

992,556 

24.4 

44 

1818 

755,101 

161,413 

916,514 

17.6 

44 

1819 

783,579 

85,554 

869,133 

9.8 

44 

1820 

801,253 

79,204 

880,457 

8.10 

44 

1821 

769,084 

83,181 

852,265 

9.7 

44 

1822 

747,887 

11^,278 

861,165 

13.1 

44 

1823 

806,331 

1)7,297 

923,628 

12.7 

44 

1824 

845,758 

90,666 

936,424 

9.6 

44 

181^ 

886,511    ^ 

'  94,836 

981,347 

10.6 

44 

1826 

910,365 

120,716 

1,031,351 

11.7 

44 

1827 

900,199 

136,734 

1,036,933 

13.2 

44 

1828 

824,781 

149,435 

974,216 

15.3 

44 

1829 

854,616 

130,098 

984,714 

13.2 

44 

1830 

870,299 

134.419 

1,004,718 

13.4 

44 

1831 

914,704 

317,658 

1,232,362 

25.7 

44 

1832 

972,282    ; 

412,104 

1,384,386 

29.7 

44 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Pecaliar  sitaation  of  the  United  States  at  three  different  periods— 1st,  daring  He 
wars  in  Europe,  from  1793  to '1807— 2d,  during  the  embargo,  non  intercoone, 
and  war  with  Qreat  Britain-^nd  3d,  from  the  close  of  this  and  the  Enropeaa 
wars*-During  the  first  period,  Americans  became  the  carriers  of  the  continen- 
tal belligerents — dreat  increase  of  American  shipping-- Trade  in  foreign  aiti- 
eles  greater  than  in  domestic — Qreat  Britain  jealous  of  the  American  oeatrtl 
trade — Revised  the  rule  of  1756  concerning  colonial  trade— Take  and  con- 
demn American  vessels  under  this  rule — New  negotiations  with  Great  Britain 
— Treaty  made  with  that  nation  by  Monroe  and  Pinckney— Rejected  by  the 
President,  without  consulting  the  Senate — British  refuse  the  terms  insisted  on 
by  the  American  Executive — The  embargo— Causes  which  led  to  it— French 
decrees  and  British  ordiers  in  counoil — Bonaparte  determines  there  shall  be  no 
neutrals— American  Executive  informed  of  it  before  the  embargo— Bonapaxte 
declares  the  Americans  shall  be  his  allies  or  his  enemies — Embargo  unpopular 
— Is  exchanged  for  non  intercourse — Bonaparte  indignant  at  this,  and  seizes 
American  vessels  in  the  continental  ports  and  orders  a  sale  of  them— Refuses 
compensation — Duke  de  Cadore's  Letter  of  the  5th  of  August,  1810,  concern- 
ing the  revocation  of  the  French  decrees — President's  proclamation  declaring 
them  repealed — ^Non  intercourse  revived  against  Qreat  Britain — Disputes  as 
to  the  actual  repeal  of  the  decrees  of  France — Bonaparte's  definiiive  decree 
repealing  them — ^Not  made  public  until  more  than.a  year  aAer  its  date— War 
declared  against  Qreat  Britain — Orders  in  council  repealed — ^Armistice  offered, 
and  refused  by  the  American  government — Treaty  of  peace — State  of  Ameri- 
can commerce  during  the  embargo,  non  intercourse,  and  war— Americans 
pass  navigation  acts  after  the  close  of  the  war — State  of  American  commerce 
during  the  third  period — Amount  of  trade  in  domestic  and  foreign  articles,  and 
with  different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  presented  a  view  of  the  external 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  from  the  commencement  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  the  year  1833,  inclusive ;  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  three  years.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  read- 
er, that  the  time  embraced  in  this  view,  may  very  naturally  be  divided 
into  three  periods ;  in  ench  of  which,  the  peculiar  circumstances  and 
situation,  in  which  the  United  States  were  placed,  had  a  material  in- 
fluence and  bearing,  on  their  internal,  as  well  as  external  commerce 
and  resources,  and  indicated  the  policy  pursued  by  them,  in  relation 

to  both. 

The  first  commenced  in  1793,  when  Europe  generally  became  io- 
▼olved  in  the  wars  arising  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  ended 
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ia  1807,  when  the  United  States  entered  upon  a  flystem  of  cenmer* 
Gial  redtrictioas  against  .the  principal  European  belligerents. 

Tfa«  second  extended  from  1807,  tcfthe  close  of  the  year  1814, 
when  peace  teok  place  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and 
the  wars  in  Europe,  also,  ceased — and  the  third,  from  1815  to  1883t 
during  which  period, 'the  United  States,  as  well  as  Europe,  were  in  a 
state  of  peace. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  most  extraordinary  political  re? olution 
commenced  in  France,  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  a  new 
government  in  the  United  States.  The  abolition  of  royalty,  and  the 
substitption  of  a  republic  in  France,  accompanied  with  the  beheading 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  in  1793,  united  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
principal  European  powers,  in  a  war  with  the  French  nation — a  war 
which  continued,  with  but  a  short  interval,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  the  French  Republic,  not 
merely,  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause  with  them  in  their  struggles  with 
the  European  powers.  President  Washington,  however,  very  wisely 
assumed  the  ground  of  neutrality,  as  alike  consistent  with  the  honor 
and  interest  of  ^is  country,  and  issued  bis  celebrated  proclamatipn  of 
neutrality,  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793.  This  policy'  of  the  father  of 
bis  country,  was  continued  by  the  succeeding  administrations,  with 
the  exception  of  partial  hostilities  with  France,  in  1796  and  1799, 
until  1807.  During  this  period,  nearly  all  Europe  was  engaged  in 
this  unexampled  contest ;  and  the  old  systems  of  commercial  and 
colonial  monopoly,  were  almost  entirely  abandoned.  This,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  threw  into  the  hands  of  the;  Americans,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  great  demand  for  American  agricultural  productions,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  their  price,  as  well  as  the  demand  for  shipping 
for  transporting  these,  as  well  as  colonial  andf  other  productions,  to 
various  places  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  naturally  turned  the  attention 
of  the  Americans  almost  exclusively,  to  agriculture,  commerce  and 
navigation. 

That,  in  consequence  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  state  of  the 
world,  great  and  rapid  additions  were  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  no  one  can  doubt.  This  is  evinced,  particularly  by  the 
unexampled  increase  of  their  shipping,  and  of  their  domestic  and  foreign 
exports.  The  registered  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  as  stated  in  a 
preceding  chapter^  in  1703,  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty  four;  and  in  1807,  was  eight  handrod 
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and  forty  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  six,  as  shewn  by  the 
custom  house  returns,  making  an  increase  in  fifteen  years,  of  foar 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  two^  and 
after  an  allowauce  for  vessels  lost  or  worn  out,  during  that  period, 
the  actual  increase  could  not  have  been  less  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand.  From  1796  (the  time  when  a  discrimination  was  made  between 
exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  origin,)  to  1807,  the  value  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  exports  was  as  follows,  viz : — 


Yean. 

Domeitio  exports. 

Foreign  exports. 

1796 

•40,764,097 

.      $26,300,000 

1797 

29,850,206 

27,000,000 

1798 

28,627,097 

33,000,000 

1799 

33,142,622 

46,623,000 

1800 

•    31,840,903 

39,130,877 

1801       .. 

47,473,204 

46,642,721 

1802 

36,708,189 

36,744,971 

1803 

42,206,961 

13,694,072 

1804 

41,467,477 

36,231,697 

1806 

42,387,002 

.  63,179,019 

1806 

• 

41,263,727 

60,283,236 

1807 

48,699,692 

59,643,658 

$464,319,977  $476,273,051 

Making  a  difiTerence,  during  this  period,  of  nearly  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  in  favor  of  foreign  ^;c ports. 

The  increase  of  American  tonnage,  during  the  period  under  review, 
has  no  parallel,  in  the  commercial  anifials  of  the  world.  In  1700,  the 
commercial  tonnage' of  England  was  estiiiiatcd,  at  two  hundred  and 
seventy  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  three,  and  in  1750,  tt 
six  hundred  and  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  eight,  an  in- 
crease, in  half  a  century,  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  six  thoa- 
sand ;  and  the  increase,  in  the  next  half  century,  was  only  about  six 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons.*  This  tonnage  included  the  re- 
peated voyages,  and  is  much  greater  than  the  actual  tonnage. 

The  great  increase  of  American  shipping  during  this  period,  was 
occasioned,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  neutral  position  of  the  United 
States.  The  wars  in  Europe  opened  the  ports  of  the  colonies  of 
France,  Spain  and  Holland,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  a 
neutral  flag ;  and  the  sugar  and  the  coffee,  and  the  spices,  and  other 


*  Chalmer's  Estimate,  p.  934. 
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lieb  products  of  both  hemispheres,  found  their  way  to  Europe,  prin« 
eipally,  in  American  bottoms ;  and  the  colonies  of  these  nations, 
were,  also,  supplied  with  European  produce,  in  the  same  way.  Even 
Great  Britain,  during  this  struggle,  in  which  she  was  left,  at  times,  to 
combat  alone  against  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  compelled  to  relax  her 
colonial  system,  and  to  permit  a  free  trade,  with  her  West  India  pos* 
sessions. 

We  are  aware,  that  a  different  cause  has  been  assigned  for  the 
great  increase  of  American  shipping,  at  an  early  period  of  the  na* 
tional  government,  in  an  official  document,  communicated  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  February,  1830,  by  the  committee  of  com- 
merce and  navigation ;  and  we  are  induced  to  notice  an  error,  in  this 
document  in  relation  to  American  tonnage,  because  it  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  different  views  taken  by  the  committee,  on  this,  as 
well  as  other  subjects;  and  because  the  document  itaelff  has  been  re- 
ferred  to  by  some  English  writers,  as  containing  authentic  statements. 
**  It  is  a  common  impression,*'  say  the  committee,  in  the  document  or 
report  alluded  to,  **  that^our  early  maritime  prosperity^  was  owing  to 
the  wars  growing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  which  enabled  the 
United  8tate9  and  Great  Britain,  to  monopolize  the  carrying  trade. 
Those,  who  think  so,  take  but  a  superficial  view  of  th^  causes,  which 
gave  a  strong  impulse  to  our  navigation,  at  thai  early  period.  These 
were,  the  rich  and  increasing  agricultural  resources,  the  removal  of 
all  the  countervailing  laws  of  the  states,  our  commercial  enterprisoy 
and  a  foreign  commerce  without  restrictions.  Our  navigation  grew 
more  rapidly,  before  the  continental  war,  when  we  had  nothing  to 
carry,  but  our  own  productions,  th*an  it  did,  at  any  period  afterwards. 
For  three  years,  from  1789  to  1792  (see  Table  No.  Ill,)  the  increase 
was  near  three  hundred  thousand  tons  ;  from  1793  to  1796,  it  ought 
to  have  been  increased  to  a  greater  amount,  but  it  was  not  over  two 
Ivndred  thousand,  shewing  clearly,  a  mure  rapid  increase,  both  in 
ratio  and  amount^  before  than  after  the  war  broke  .out'' 

By  referring  to  (No.  Ill,)  a  Table  annexed  to  this  document,  headed 
*^a  comparativo  statement  of  American  tonnage,  employed  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  from  1789  to  1807,  and  from  1816  to  1829,"  we  find,  in- 
deed, the  tonnage  for  1789,  put  down  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  sev- 
en thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  nine,  i^nd  for  1792,  at  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  nine,  making 
an  exact  difference *of  two  hundred  and  eighty  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty ;  and  hence  the  committee  infer,  as  we  suppose, 
that  the  actual  increase  of  American  tonnage,  in  foreign  tradot  dar- 
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ing  that  short  period,  was  nearly  thi«e  hundred  thousand.  It  u  not 
a  little  singalar,  that  a  committee,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  import- 
ant subject  of  commerce  and  naTigation,  should  have  forgotten*  espe- 
cially in  so  elaborate  a  report,  that  the  revenue  system,  under  the  gen- 
eral government,  did  not  go  into  operation,  until  the  middle  of  An* 
gust,  1760 ;  and  that  the  tonnage,  for  that  year,  put  down  in  the  Table 
referred  to,  only  included  that  part  which  entered  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  after  that  time,  embracing  shout  three  months  and  a 
4iadf;  and  of  course,  could  only  include  a  little  more  than  one'third 
•of  the  whole  tonnage  tlien  -employed  in  foreign  trade.  Had  the  cooi- 
•raittee  observed  the  tonnage  for  the  next  year  (1790)  in  the  same  Tsr 
4)le,  Ihey  would  have  found  it  So  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  four  thoa- 
•aand  seven  hundred  and  siztv  seven :  and  that  the  increase  from  1790 
<to  1702,  was,  in  fact,  less  than  sixty  thousand ;  and  they  would,  sko, 
•see,  from  the  same  Table,  that  the  tonnage  had  increased  from  1703 
to  1790,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  seven  thousand,  making  a  di^ 
ference  in  favor  of  the  latter  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixtj 
'Seven  thousand.  In  adverting  to  the  causes  ^f  this  increase,  it  shosM 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  Great  Britain  was  not  engaged  in  the  war  ua- 
til  1703;  and  that  in  the  preceding  year,  the  foreign  tonnage  employed 
in  the  American  trade  was  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
four  thousand,  of  which,  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  belonged  ts 
that  nation ;  and  that,  in  1700,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  only  forty 
nine  thousand  foreign  tonnage  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Domestic  tannage,  therefore,  was  substituted  for  foreign  ;  and  the 
increase  of  the  former  during  this  period,  was  not  wholly  owing  to 
the  increase,  either  of  domestic  or  foreign  productions,  which  enter* 
ed  into  the  American  commerce,  flad  the  committee,  wha  drew  the 
docnment  alluded  to,  adverted  io  the  export  Tables,  at  that  early  period 
of  the  government,  the  difference  in  the  value  of  '^agricultural  re- 
sources," exported  between  1790  and  1702,  would  have  been  foovl 
short  of  91,750/XX);  and  this  amount  would  hardly  have  required  ao 
addition  of  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping.  From  1793  to 
i796,  however,  the  difference  in  the  value  of  experts  was  nearly 
#41,000,000,  and  of  this  sVini,  $26,000,000  arose  from  productions  p( 
foreign  origin.  The  committee  seem,  also,  to  have  forgotten  the 
impulse  given  to  American  navigation,  by  the  discriminating  ton- 
nage and  other  duties,  established,  at  the  commencement  of  the  gov- 
emment. 

The  increased  demand  for  the  agricultural  productions  of  this  coun- 
try, during  the  period  under  review,  raised  their  price  to  a  height  be- 
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fore  unknown.    This,  as  well  as  the  trade  in  foreign  productions,  ne- 
cessarily created  a  demand  for  shipping ;  and  agriculture,  commerce 
aiid  navigation,  became  the  mopt  lucrative  employments,  and  almost 
ezclnsive  objects  of  pursuit  in  the  United  States.     We  have  before 
Dfsa  table  giving  the  price  of  flour  at  Philadelphia,  from  1786  to  1828, 
a  period  of  forty  four  years,  the  accuracy  of  which,  we  believe,  may 
be  relied  on.    The  average  price  of  flour,  from  1785  to  1793,  accord- 
ing to  this  table,  was  $5  41  per  barrel,  while  the  price,  from  1793  to 
1807,  (excluding  the  years  1802  and  1803,  when  Europe  was  at  peace 
under  the  treaty  of  Amiells,)  being  twelve  yesirs  of  the  war,  was  $9  12| 
making  a  difference  of  $4  71  per  barrel.   This  difference,  during  these 
two  periods,  may  be  attributed  by  some,  to  the  depressed  state  of 
commerce,  and  a  want  of  an  efficient  government,  during  a  part  of  the 
first  period.    By  adverting,  however,  to  the  price,  from  1820  to  1828, 
after  Europe  had  settled  down  in  peace,  and  again  returned  to  her  old 
mjBtemn  of  policy,  it  was  reduced,  to  $5  46,  being  only. five  cents 
more  than  in  the  first  mentioned  period.    The  advanced  price  of  ag- 
ricultural productions,  during  the  long  wars  in  Europe,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  great  advance  fh  the  price  of  lands  in  the  United  States. 
The  difierence  in  the  valuations  of  lands,  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  general  government,  between  1799,  and  1814  and  1816,  was, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  $950,993,806.    Taking  into  view,  all  other 
cau^es^  which  contributed  to  produce  this — such  an  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, clearing  of  new  lands,  improvement  of  the  old,  depreciation  of 
money,  d&c,  yet  no  small  part  of  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of 
the  profits  of  the  *lands  themselves ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that,  except 
in  the  new  states,  the  price  of  lands  has  diminished^since  1815. 

The  American  commerce,  during  this  period,  was  often  interrupted, 
by  depredations,  committed  under  illegal  orders,  decrees  and  block- 
ades of  the  two  great  belligerents,  France  and  Great  Britain.  These 
depredations  commenced,  under  the  French  decree  of  May  9th,  1793, 
mnd  others  which  followed,  and  under  the  British  order  of  the  8th  of 
June,  1793,  prohibiting,  flour  and  meal  from  being  carried  to  France, 
or  to  anyf>ort  occupied  by  French  a^'mies.  This,  was  followed,  by 
other  British  orders,  in  relation  to  neutral  trade  with  the  French  West 
Indies.  The  proceedings  of  the  British  government,  under  these  ille- 
gal orders,  as  well  as  other  acts  strongly  indicating  hostile  intentions, 
would,  probably,  have  brought  the  United  States,  into  open  war  with 
Great  Britain,  as  early  as  1794,  had  not  President  Washington  inter- 
posed a  peaceful  mission  \o  that  country,  and  which  ended  in  a  treaty, 
conduded  by  Mr.  Jay,  on  the  19th  (A  November  of  that  year ;  and 
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under  which,  the  merchants  of  the  United  States,  received  more  than 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  as  a  compensation  for  property  illegally  taken, 
under  the  British  orders  referred  to. 

France  considered  this  treaty  as  a  violation  of  prior  engagements 
made  with  her,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  and  its  final  ratification 
in  1796,  was  immediately  followed,  by  a  general  seizure  and  condem- 
nation of  American  vessels,  under  several  illegal  decrees  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directory.  • 

This  brought  the  United  States  into  partial  hostilities  with  France, 
and  which  ended  by  a  treaty  made  with  the  first  consul  in  1800.    The 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801,  gave  a  short  respite  to  Europe.    The  war, 
however,  was  renewed  in  1803,  with  more  determined  animosity,  than 
before  ;  and  the  law  of  nations  was  disregarded,  not  only  between  the 
belligerents  themselves,  but  between  them  and  neutrals,     fn  this  re- 
newed contest,  such  was  the  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  commercial  vessels  of  France',  Holland  and  Spain,  were  al- 
most driven  from  the  ocean;  and  these  nations  were  dependant  upon 
a  neutral  flag,  for  their  colonial,  as  well  as  other  supplies;  and 
the  Uniteid  States   became  their  sole  *  carriers.     This   interference 
of  neutrals,  in  the  commerce  of  her  enemies,  Great  Britain  consi^* 
ered,  as  unjustly  depriving  her  of  the  only  means  she  had,  of  an* 
noying  them  and  as  preventing  h^r  from  bringing  them,  to  jost 
terms  of  peace  ;  and  was  at  last  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
1805,  she  considered  it  as  a  cover  of  enemy^s  property;  and  denom- 
inated it  **war  in   disguise."      A   pamphlet,  under  this  imposing 
name,  was  published  in  Great  Britain,  in  that  year,  well  calculated  to 
excite,  not  mere]y  the  jealousy,  but  the  hostility  of  that  country, 
against  neutrals.    In  this  celebrated  pamphlet,  the  American  people, 
were  referred  to,  as  "  a  new  power  that  had  arisen  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Atlantic,  whose  position,  and  maritime  spirit,  were  calculated 
to  give  new  and  vast  importance,  to  every  question  of  neutral  rights, 
especially  in  the  American  seas."    And  the  author,  also,  declares, 
*'  that  not  a  single  merchant  ship,  under  a  flaff  inimical  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, now« crosses  the  equator,  or  traverses  the  Atlantic  Oce^n." 

Under  impressions,  which  such  language  as  this,  would  naturally 
produce,  the  British  government  and  the  admiralty  courts,  were  con- 
firmed and  supported,  in  the  revival  of  the  rule  of  1756,  by  which,  it 
was  claimed,  that  neutrals,  in  time  of  war,  could  carry  on  no  trade, 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  carry  on,  in  time  of  peace. 

Great  Britain  had  not  before  objected  id  the  Americans  bringing 
colonial  and  other  produee  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Statea,  tliere 
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•ecnriog  the  duties,  and  then  again  reahipping  it,  with  a  drawback 
of  moat  of  the  duties,  to  any  foreign  country.  She  now,  claimed 
that  the  allowance  of  this,  was  only  a  relaxation  of  the  rule  of  1766 ; 
and,  on  the  2SU.  of  May,  1806,  an  American  vessel,  called  the  Essex, 
Orme  master,  was  condemned,  together  with  her  cargo,  under  the 
rule  before  mentioned,  now;  for  the  first  time  applied  during  this  war. 
In  consequence  of  this  admiralty  decision,  many  American  vessels, 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  Essex,  were  seized  and  brought  into  Brit- 
iah  ports.  This  immediately  became  a  subject  of  complaint,  on  the 
part  of  the  American  merchants.  It  will  be  remembered,  that,  at  this 
time,  the  United  States  had  no  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in  relation 
io  commerce ;  the  commercial  part  of  that  concludec^  by  Mr.  Jay, 
having  expired  in  1804.  The  British  government,  however,  propos- 
ed in  that  year,  a  renewal  of  this  treaty,  to  continue,  until  two  years 
after  the  close  of  the  new  war — ^but  this  was  declined,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Executive. 

In  this  peculiar  state  of  things,  a  new  negotiation  was  set  on  foot ; 
and  Mr.  William  Pinckney,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners 
nnder  Mr.  Jay*s  treaty,  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  American  mer- 
chants, was  associated  with  Mr.  Munroe,  in  conducting  it.  The  im- 
portant subject  of  impressment,  as  well  as  the  colonial  trade  was, 
also,  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  American  negotiators. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1806,  Mesvs.  Murtroe  and  Pinckneyt 
doring  the  short  period  of  the  Fox  administation,  with  much  diffi- 
culty concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  With  respect  to  the 
colonial  and  other  trade,  the  eleventh  article  provided,  in  substance, 
that,  during  the  then  existing  war,  European  products,  might  be  cart 
ried  to  the  port  of  any  colony,  belonging  to  the  enemy  of  Great  Bril- 
ain,  provided  they  had  been  enter^  and  landed  in  the  United  States, 
and  paid  the  ordinary  duties ;  and  on  re-exportation,  should,  aAer  the 
drawback,  have  been  snbject  to  a  duty,  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
one  per  cent  ad  .vslorem,  and  wer^  bona  fide  th/e  property  of  Amer- 
ican citiaens.  And  the  produce  of  the  colonies  of  the  enemies,  might^ 
also,  be  brought  to  the  United  States,  there  entered,  landed,  and  hav-  * 
ing  paid  the  duties,  might  be  re-exportedi  to  .any  part  of  Europe,  sub- 
ject to  a  duty,  aAer  the  drawback,  of  not  less  than  two  per  ceift.  ad 
Talorem.  This  treaty,  it  is  well  known,  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Jefifer- 
8on,  without  even  consulting  his  constitutional  advisers;  principally, 
for  the  want  of  an  express  stipulation,  against  future  impressments — 
f  stipulation  which,  after  immense  sacrifices,  from  commercial  re- 
strictions, for  four  years,  and  a  war  of  two  and  a  half  years  more. 
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the  successor  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  unable  to  obtain.  And  we  beg 
leave  here  to  remark,  that,  although  the  American  commissioners 
could  not  procure  a  treaty  stipulation,  on  this  important  -subject,  in 
strict  accordance  with  their  instructions ;  yet  the  British  commis- 
sionersi  in  a  written  communication,  gave  such  assurances  of  secu- 
rfty,  against  the  future  abuse  of  the  practice  of  impressment,  as  satis- 
fied the  American  commissioners,  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Muuroe,  in  his  letter  to  the  President,  of  the  28th  of  Febma- 
ry,  1808,  giving  his  reasons,  for  assenting  to  the  treaty,  on  this  point, 
says — "  We  were,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  paper  of 
the  British  commissioners,  placed  the  interest  of  impressment^  on 
ground,  whic^i  it  was  both  safe  and  honorable  for  (he  United  States,  to 
admit ;  that,  in  short,  it  gave  their  government  the  command  of  the 
subject,  for  every  necessary  and  useful  purpose.  Attached  to  the 
treaty,  it  was  the  basis-  or  condition,  on  which  the  treaty  rested.*^ 
The  consequences  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiation,  are,  by  Mr.  Munroe, 
described  in  the  follow  language—**  War,  therefore,  seemed  to  be>the 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  tilings ;  I  was  far  from  con- 
sidering it  i^n  alternative,  which  ought  to  be  preferred*  to  the  arrange- 
ment, which  was  offered  to  us.  When  I  took  into  view  Hie  pro8pe^ 
ons  and  happy  condition  of  the  TJnited  States,  compared  with  that  of 
other  nations ;  that,  as  a  neutral  power  they  were  almost  the  exclo- 
Bive  carriers  of'the  ^hole  werld ;  and  that,  in  commerce,  they  flourished 
beyond  example,  notwithstanding  the  losses,  which  they,  occasionalij 
suffered,  I  was  strong  in  the  opinion,  that  these  blessings  ought  not  • 
to  be  hazarded,  in  such  a  question.'* 

The  hasty  rejection  of  this  treaty,  (the  best,  no  doubt,  that  coold 
have  been  made,  at  that  time^  as  Mr.  Jay's  was,  in  1794,)  ultimately 
led,  as  Mr.  Munroe  had  predicted^  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  situation  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  second  period,  commencing  at  the  close  of  1807, 
when  their  whole  external  comiyerce  was,  at  once,  withdrawn  from 
the  ocean — a  commerce,  which  in  the  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding, in  imports  and  exports,  exceeded  three  hundred  milHoD's  of 
dollars  for  each ;  we  deem  it  not  improper  to  advert  to  some  of  the 
imnlediate  causes,  which  led  to  this .  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government. 

The  battle  of  Jena,  in  October,  1806,  placed  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte ;  and  elevated  with  his 
victory,  from  this  capital,  he,  on  the  21st  of  November  followiof, 
issued  his  famous  decree,  usually  bearing  the  name  of  the  place,  from 
whence  it  issued.    This  decree  was  the  commencement  of  a'commer- 
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cUd  warfare  agr^inst  Great  Britain,  called  the  continental  sjatem.  It 
declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibited  all 
eommetfft  and  intereourse  with  thero — not  only  so,  but  all  letters  or 
packets  w^ritten  in  England,  or  to  an  Englishman,  in  the  English  lan^ 
guage^  were  to  l>e  seized  in  the  post  offices — every  British  subject  of 
vAaterer  rank  or  conditiop,  found  in  countries  occupied  by  French 
trqops,  or  those  of  the  allies  of  France,  were  to  be  made  prisoners 
of  war— every  ware  house,  all  merchandize  or  property  whatever, 
belonging  to  an  Englishman,  was  declared  good  prize — ^no  vessel 
coming  directly  from  England  or  her  coloniei^  or  having  heen  ikerct 
aAer  the  publication  of  the  decree,  was  to  be«admitied  into  any  port; 
^nd  every  vessel,  by  a  false,  declaration,  contravening  the  foregoing 
duposttion,  Ivas  to  be  weized,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  confiscated,  as 
English  property. 

This  decree  was  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 
DBtil  England  should  acknowledge,  that  the  rights  of*  war,  shquld  be 
the  same  on  land  as  at  sea  ;  that  it  should  not  b^  extended  to  any  pri- 
vate property  whatever,  nor  to  persons  who  were  n(n  military ;  and 
untij-the  right  of  blockade  be  restrained  to  fortified  places  actually 
invested  by  competent  forces.  The  execution*  of  this  unprecedented 
decree,  .was  severely  feh,by  some  of  the  commercial  cities  of  (he 
empire ;  and  Hamburg,  Bordeaux,  and  others,  solicited  some  rielaxa- 
tion  of  it,  in  their  favor ;  but  the  French  Emperor  declared  to  them, 
**  Britain  must  be  humbled,  were  it  at  the  expense  of  throwing  civili- 
sation back  for  centuries,  and  returning  to*the  original  mode  of  tra- 
ding by  barter.'^  •  • 

Bonaparte  was  unable,  however,  at  onc^ j  to  induee  by  argument,  or 
compel  by  force,  all  the  continental  powers,  to  cooperate  with  him',  in 
his  favorite  scheme  of  destroying  England. 

Although  Holland  and  Spain  had  long  been  subservient  to  his  \rill, 
and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  *  and  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  had  placed 
Austria  under  his  control,  yet  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  coopera- 
tion of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  some  of  the  minor  powers  4>f  Europe 
wae  still  wanting. 

.The  hacd  termi  ofieped  the  Prussian  monarch,  prevented  an  imme- 
diate settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace;  and  relying  on  the  aid  of 
England,*  ahd  of  the  Russiaa  armies,  the  war  was  continued  in  the 
north,  with  alternate  success,  until  the  famous  battle  of  l^riedland,  and 
the  equally  famous  .treaty  of  Tilsit,  riveted  the  chains  of  Prussia,  and 
added  Russia  to  Bonaparte^  list  of  vassal  nations.  One  of  the  secret 
articles  of  this  treaty  was,  as  has  often  beed  asserted,  apd  so  dovbt 
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with  tnith,  to  engagement,  on  the  pert  of  the  conquered,  to  tid  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  continental  syatem.  Thia  engagement  wu 
complied  with ;  and  theae  powere,  in  the  montha  of  Septeiyber  and 
November  following,  became  the  alliea  of  France  against  Great 
Britain. 

Knowing,  that  the  minor  powers  of  Europe,  particularly,  Portogil 
and  Denmark,  could  easily  be  inade  to  yield  to  his  commandn.  Bona- 
parte  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  determined,  that  all  «««• 
tral  and  commercial  naiionSf  should  be  compelled  to  join,  in  his 
coqmiercial  warfare  against  Great  Britain.  With  this  view,  and  with 
thia  ^jied  determination,  he  returned  to  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  July 
1807,  where  hia  plana  soon  got  into  circulation,  at  first,  indeed,  only 
in  whispers.  Among  other  things,  it  was  said,  that  an  army  was  rais- 
ing in  the  south,  to  take  possession  of  Portirgal,  and.  another  in  the 
north,  to  seize  upon  Denmark,  and  generally,  that  having  settled  ,the 
affairs  of  the  belligerents^  (pxcept  England)  to  his  likings  he  was  de- 
termined those  of  neutrals  should  be  settled  in  the  same  way.  The 
eonduct  of  the  Bmperor  towards  the  Danish  and  Portuguese  ministers, 
at  a  general  audience,  held  with  all  the  foreign  minis.ters,  on  the  se- 
cond day  of  August,  confirmed  the-  whispers  in  circulation.* 

"The  afiairs  of  neutrals  were,  to  be  settled,  by  uniting  with^France, 
a^indt  Great  Britain. 

Subsequent  even(s  fully  p/oved  the  truth  of  the  information,  at  first 
communicated  in  whispers.    Portugal  was  soen  called  upon  **  to  ac- 
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*  The  foUowinf ,  is,  ip  substance,  thf  leVer  of  General  Armstrong,  to  his  gor- 
emment,  bearing  date  the  3d  of  August,  1807,  giving  an  account  of  this  audience, 
and  of  the  stories  then  in  circulati(  n. 

"Have  had  an  audience  with  the  Emperor,"  says  General  Armstrong,  "since 
his  return.  I  stood  near  Baron  Dyer,  the  Danish  minister.  The  Emperor  spoke 
to  him  and  laid,  '  so  Baron  the  Baltic  has  beeff  violated ;'  did  not  hear  the  Baron*s 
answer,  and  the  Emperor  said  to  him,  in  a  voice  more  raised  and'peremptory,  '  so 
Baron  t)ie  Baltic  has  been  violated.'  From  the  Danish  minister  he  proceeded  to 
myself  and  others,  and  went  to  the  minister  of  Portugal,  and  it  is  said,  read  to 
him' a  severe  lecturje,  on  the  conduct  *of  his  court.  These  circumstances,"  Ue 
American  minister  adds,  "  go  far,  to  justify  the  whispers  in  circolaiton,  that  an 
army  is  raising  in  the  south,  to  take  possession  of  Portugal,  and  another  in  thft 
north  to  go  against  Denmark ;  an^  generally,  that  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the 
belligerents  (except  England)  to  his  likings  he  intends  to  se,ttle  those  of  neutrqls, 
in  the  same  way.  On  this  account  probably,  Baron  dyer  took  me  aside  and  asked 
me,  whether  an  application  had  been  made  to  me,  to  join  in  the  projedUd  union  of 
all  commercial  states,  against  Great  Britain.  On  my  answering  in  the'degatife, 
he  said, '  yon  ^e  a  favored  nation,  kul  four  turn  mutt  tomej  iU  last.' 
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cede  to  the  system  of  the  continent ;"  but  delaying  t  coroplisnee  with 
the  den^and  against  her  ancient  ally,  or  doing  it  in  a  manner  unsatis- 
fftctory,  war  was  declared  against  her,  by  the  Emperor,  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1807,  and  in  si^'days  after  this,  France  and  Spain,  or  rather 
Bonaparte  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  by  a  secret  treaty ^  in  a  formal 
manner,  divided  Portugal  between  them,  and  in  this  division  the  Por* 
tugnese  American  possessions  were  included,  and  were  to  be  divided 
between  the  parties.  A  Fi^ench  army  was  poon  in  motion,  to  take 
possession  of  the  part  allotted  to  the  Emperor;  and  on  the. 4th  of 
December,  Junot,  with  this  army,  was  at  Lisbon;  and  in  a. proclama- 
tion, soon  after  issued,'  declared,  that  the  interests  of  the  Portuguese, 
engaged  the  Emperor  and  King  his  master,  and  ^*  that  the  destinies  of 
Portugal  were  brightening,  and  her  future  happiness  secured,  because 
Napoleon  the  great,  had  taken  her  under  his  omriipotent  protectiany 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  took  his  departure 
for  the  Brazils,  under  the  proteetion  of  a  British  squadron.  Bona* 
parte,  no  doubt,  would  have  proceeded  in  the  same  way  against  Den* 
mark,  had  not  Great  Britain  anticipated  his  plans,  by  forcibly  taking 
|>osse8sion  of  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  and  carrying  it  to  England.  In 
justificati6n  of  this  extraordinary  raeasnre,  'the  British  alleged,  and 
probably  with  truth,  that  it  was  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  that  the  Danes  were  to  be  compelled  to  join  the  co- 
alition against  England ;  and  their  fleet  was  to  be  employed  against 
that  country ;  and  that  self  preservation,  imperiously  demanded  die 
seizure  of  this  fleet,  on  the  same  principle,  that  an  individual  in  con- 
test with  one  who  had  threatened  his  life,  would  be  justified  in  wrest- 
ing a  dagger  by  force,  from  the  hands  of  a  bystander,  which  (lis  an- 
tagonist was  on  the  point  of  seizing,  to  plunge  into  his  bosom. 

And  yet,  after  the  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  few,  iris  be- 
lieved, would  say,  that  even  the  Danish  fleet,  added  to  the  fleet  of 
France  and  her  allies,  would  necessarily  have  been  sufliciently  pow- 
erful to  destroy  that  of  Great  Britain.  .  '  *  * 

To  have  enforced  the  Berlin,  decree  against'  the  Americans,  while 
the  north  of  Europe  was  open  to  Britisn  conunerce  through  the  Bal- 
tic, would  have  been  unavailing.  While  Bonap^rte•  therefore,  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1807,  was  occupied  with  his  armies,  in*  compel- 
ling  the  cooperation  of  the  northern  powers,  General  Armstrong  was 
informed  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  that  the  decree  was  not  to  aflect 
the  American  commerce,  '*  which  would  still  b^  governed  by  the  rules 
of  the  treaty  established  between  the  two  countries.'^ 
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But,  as  Baron  Dyer  iiad  predicted,  the  turn  of  the  AmertcauM  camf« 
at  hut.  Oa  the  18th  of  September,  1807,  Regnier,  the  gran(l  judge, 
referring  to  American  vefaela,  informed  the  procureur  general  of  the 
council  of  prizes,  that,  as  the  Emperor  had  not  thought  proper  to 
etpress  any  exception  in  his  decree,  there  was  no  ground  to  make 
any,  in  the  execution^  in  <tny  thing  whatever.  To  a  remonstrance 
presented  by  General  Armstrong,  on  this  subject,  the  Secretary  of 
foreign  relations,  replied,?. on  the  7th  of  October,  ^*^  that  his  Majesty 
has  considered  every  neutral  vessel  going  from  English  ports,  with 
cargoes  of  English  merchannize,  or  of  English  origin,  as  lawfully 
seizable,  by  French  armed  vessels."  "  The  decree  of  blockade,'^  he 
adds,  ''  has  now  been  issued  eleven  months.  The  principal  powers  of 
Europe,  far  from  protesting  against  its  provisions,  have  adopted  them. 
They  have  perceived,  that  its  execution  mvst  be  complete^  to  render  it 
more  effectual;  and  it^has  seemed  easy,  to  reconcile  these  measures 
with  the  observance  of  treaties,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  infrac- 
tion by  England,  of  the  rights  of  maritfme  powers,  render  tlheir  inter- 
ests  common^  and  tends  to  unite  thenit  in  support  of  the  same,  cause.** 

In  consequence  of  these  intentions  and  views  of  the  Emperor,  thd 
merchandize  #f  an  American*  vessel,  the  Horizon,  (a  vessel  shipwreck- 
ed  on  the  co&st  of  France  in  May  preceding)  which  was  of  English 
origin,  was,  soon  after,  confiscated,  under  the  6th  article  of  the  Berlin 
decree.  •  To  this  decision,  the  ^American  minister  strongly  remonstra- 
ted, and  the  answer  of  the  French  government  clearly  shews,  that 
Bonaparte  had  in  reality,  and  that  not  merely  by  whispers,  determin- 
ed to  settle  the  afiairs  of  neutrals  to  his  liking,  as  he  had  done  those 
of  the  belligererAs;  and  that,  in  his  commercial  warfare  against  Great 
Britain,  there  should.be  no  neutrals.*  After  stating,  that  England  *'in 
violating  the  rights  of  all  nations,  had  united  them  all,  by  a  common 
interest^  and  that  it  was  for  thetti  to  have  recourse  toforee^  against 
her,'  the*  French'  minister  declares  the  conditions,  on  which  alone 
the  Americans  could  expect  redress,  for  the  injuries  of  which  they 
cpmplained.  '*  All  the  difficulties,"  he  says,  *'  which  have  given  rise 
to  your  reclamations,  sir,  would  b^  removed  vnth  ease,  if'  the  govera- 
ment.of  the  United  States,  after  complaining  of  the  injustice  and  vio- 
lation of  England,  took,  with  the  whole  continent,  the  part  of  guar- 
enteeing  itself  therefrom."  ♦ 

We  would  here  state,  that  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  King  of 
Holland,  the  brother  of  thtf  French  Emperor,  issued  a  new  decree, 
more  rigidly  enforcing  that  of  Berlin  s  and  it  can  now  scarcely  be  . 
credited,  that  a  decree,  issued  by  the  sovereign  of  a  civilized  nation; 
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thoald  contain  an  order,  that  all  correipondence,  jotimart,  ice*  wbieh 
diould  come,  in  a  neutral  flag,  should  he  seized  andburnU 

On  the  1 1th  of  November,  1807»  the  celebrated  British  orders  In 
cooncil,  were  isfiued  in  opposition  to  the  Berlin  decree,- wbieh  was 
now  to  be  universally  enforced.  By  thefe,  all  the  ports  and  places  of 
France  and  her  allies,  or  of  any  other  country,  at  war  with  bis  Ma* 
jesty,  and  all  other  ports  or  places  in  Europe,  from  wbicb,  although 
not  at  war,  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  and  all  other  ports  or  placeSf 
in  the  colonies  belonging  to  bis  Majesty*s  enemies,  were  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions,  in  point  of  trade  and  navigation  (with  certain 
exceptions)  as  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded  by  bis  Majesty** 
naval  forces,  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  manner ;  and  all  trade  in 
articles,  which  are  of  the  produce*pr  manufacture  of  the  said  coun- 
tries or  colonies,  should  be  deemed  and  considered  unlawful ;  and  any 
vessel  trading  from  or  to  said  countries  or  colonies,  with  all  the  goods 
and  merchandize  on  board,  and  all  the  articlea  of  the  produce  or  man** 
ufacture  of  such  countries  or  colonies,  might  be  captured  and  con- 
*  demaed  as  prizes  to  the  captors. 

To  these  orders  others  were  afterwards  issued,  either  explanatory, 
or  more  particularly  carrying  them  into  eflfect,  by  which  certain  prop- 
erty passing  (hroug^  England  to  a  foreign  country,  was  made  subject 
to  a  transit  duty.  • 

To  the  British  orders  of  November  11th,  succeeded  another  decree, 
issued  hy  the  French  emperor,  from  his  imperial  palace  at  Milan,  dated 
December  17th,  declaring,  that  every  ship,  to  whalever  nation  belong- 
ing, that  shall  have  submitted  to  be  searched  by  an  English  ship*  or  to 
a  voyage  to  England ;  or  that  shall  have  paid  any  tax  whatever  to  the 
English  government,  shall  thereby,  ant  for  that  alone,  be  denation- 
alized, to  have  forfeited  the  protection  of  its  king,  and  to  have  become 
'English  property — and  the  ships  so  denationalized,  on  entering  the 
ports' of  France,  or  those  of  her  allies,  or  oh  falling  into  the  hands  of 
French  ships  of  war,  or  privateers,  were  declared  lawful  prizes.  And 
by  the  same  decree,  the  British  Islands  were«gain  declared  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  in  January,  1808,  Bonaparte  instructed  his 
minister,  to  inform  Gen.  Armstrong,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
British  .orders  of  November  11th,  he  could  not  doubt,  biit,  that  the 
United  States  had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  *'  War  then 
exists,"  says  Champagny,  **  in  fact,  between  England  and  the  United 
States ;  and  his  Majesty  considers  it,  as  declared  from  the  day,  on 
which  England  published  her  decTjces.    In  that  persuasioii,  his  Ma- 
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jesty,  ready  k)  consider  the  United  States,  as  associated  with  the  came 
of  all  the  powers,  who  have  to  defend  themselves  against  England,  has 
not  taken  any  definitive  measure,  towards  the  American  .vessels,  which 
may  have  been  brought  into  our  ports;  he  has  ordered,  that* they 
ahould  remain  sequestered,  tintil  a  decision  may  be  had  thereon,  ac- 
cording to  the  dispositions,  which  shall  have  been  expressed,  by  the 
government  of  the  United  -States.*' 

Not  long  after  the. date  of  ibis  extraordinary  letter,  learning,  per- 
haps, that  the  Ukited  States  had  nbt  in  fact  declared  war  against  En- 
gland, as  he  had  predicted,  Bonaparte  declared  in  fall  council,  that 
the  Americans  should  be  compelled  to  be  his  a/Zte^  or  his  enemte^; 
and  proceeded,  to  order  the  Condemnation  of  some  American  vessels, 
then  in  a  state  of  se<^uestration..  This  important  information  was 
communicated  to  the* American  Executive,  by  Gen.  Armstrong,  in  a  let- 
ter bearing  date  the  22d  of  February,  1808,  and  which,  as  it  devel- 
opes,  in  a  most  unequivocal  manner,  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
French  Emperor,  in  relation  t6  tHls  country,  we  here  present  an  ex- 
tract, to  the  reader. 

'*  Nothing  has  t>ccut*ed  here,"  says  Mr,  Armstrong,  '*  since  the  date 
of  my  public  dispatches  (the  17th)  to  give  to  our  busini^ss  an  aspect 
more  favorable  than  it  then  had ;  but,  on  the. other  han8, 1  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  two  facts,*  which  I  thinli,  sufficiently  shew  the 
decided  character  of  the  Emperor's  policy  with  regard  to  us.  These 
are,  first,  that,  in  a  council  oi  administration,'  held  a  flBw  days  past, 
when  it  was  propos#d  to  modify  the  operation  of  the  decrees  of  Nov. 
1806,  and  Dec.  1807*  (though  the  proposition  was  supported  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  council,)  he  became  highly  indignant,  and  de- 
clared that  these  decrees^  should  sujQTer  no  change — and  that  the  Amer- 
icans should  hie  compelled  to  take  the  positive  character  of  either 
allies  or  enemies — secondly,  that  on  the  27th  of  January  last,  twelve 
days  sifter  Mr.  Champagny's  written  assurances,  that  these  decrees 
should  wbrk  ilo  change  in  .the  property  sequestered  until  die  discus- 
sions with  England  were  brought  to  a  close,  aind  seveii  days  before 
he  reported  to  me  verbally  these  very  assurances/  the  Emperor,  by  a 
special  decision,  confiscated  two  of  our  ships  and  their  cargoes l(the 
Julius  Henry  and  Juniata)  for  want  merely  of  a  document,  not  re- 
quired by  any  law  or  usage  of  the  commerce,  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. This  act  was  taken,  as  t  was  informed,  on  a  general  report  of 
sequestered  cases,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  which, 
at  present  prices,  will  yield  upwards  of  100,000,000  of  francs,  a  sum, 
whose  magnitude  alone,  renders  hopeless  all  attempts  at  saving  it 
Danes,  Portugese  and  Americans,  will  be  the  principal  sufferers. 
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*' If  I  am  right  in  supposingr  the  Emperor  has  definitively  taken 
his  ground^  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  conceding  that  you  will  immediately 
take  yonre."  • 

The  American  gorernment  had,  ind^d,  taken  iu  groand*  but  not 
sQchy  it  is  apprehended,  as  that  contemplated  by  Gen.  Armetrongt  hi 
the  above  letter.  It  had  withdrawn  the  whole  American  commerce 
from  the  ocean ;  and  to  this  proceeding,  we  now  invite  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1807,  despatches  reached  Washington! 
from  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  giving  the  first  official  informa* 
tion  of  the  application  of  the  Berlin  decree,  to  Ameri<;^n  vessels. 
Among  these  was  the  letter  of  Regnier,  the  note  of  Gen.  Armstrong, 
and  the  answer  of  Champagny,  before  mentioned,  fhese^  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  month,  were  laid  before  Congress,  together  with  a 
newspaper,  containing  a  proclamation  of  the  ft'itish  king  of  the  IGth 
of  October,  reeling  his  subjects  from  abroad,  in  foreign  service,  Aid 
giving  directions,  as  to  the  mode  of  searching  for  and  taking  themi 
when  fonnd  on  board  commercial  neutral  vessels.  And  we  cannot 
Jmt  here  observe,  that  these  were  the  only  pltpers  then  submitted  to 
Congress,  although  the  letter  of  Gen.  Armstrong,  dated  August  3dt 
1807,  before  notieed,  disclosing  the  views  and  policy  of  Bonaparte  in 
relation  to  neutrals,  in  a  manner  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  must 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Executive.  Nor  has  any  expla- 
nation ever  been  given,  why  a  document  so  important,  should  have 
been  (Concealed  from  Congress,  at  that  time,  and  not  have  been  com*> 
manicated  to  that  body,  until  long  after  the  embargo  was  laid. 

In  communicating  the  above  papert  to  the  national  legisfature,  the 
President  said  they  would  shew  **  ^e  great  and  increasing  danjgers 
with  which  our  vessels,  our  seamen  and  merchandize  are  threatened 
on  the  high  seas  and  elsewhere^  from  the  belligerent  powers  of  Ea» 
rope'' — and  he  recommended,  on  this  account,  Sji  embargo. 

In  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  an  embargo  was  laid,  on 
the  2Sd  of  December,  and  without  any  limitation  as  to  time.* 

The  secretary  of  state,  in  communicating  to  the  American  minister 
at  Londonfthe  embargo  act,  the  day  after  its  passage,  says,  **  the  policy 
und  causes  of  the  measure  are  explained,  in  the  message  iiself;'.'  and 
in  a  second  letter,  to  the  same  minister,  not  long  after,  h^»ys,  **  my 
last,  which'  was. committed  to  th^  British  packet,  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  act  of  embargo,  and  explained  the  policy  of  the  measure.  Among 
the  considerations**  he  added,  *'  which  enforced  it,  was  the  probability 
of  such  decrees,  as  were  issued  by  the  British  government  on  the  11th 
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of  November/  die  language  of  the  British  Gazettes,  with  other  iodi- 
cationa,  having  left  little  doub|,  that  such  were  neditatedJ*'*  On  the 
day  the  vessel  arrived  at  New  York,  from  France,  bringing  the  de- 
spatches above  mentioned  frt>m  Gen.  Armstrong,  a  vessel,  also,  ar- 
rived, at  the  same  port,  from  England,  bringing  British  newspapers, 
containing  information,  that  retaliatory  orders  against  the  French  Ber* 
Ma  4'0cree,  would  probably  soon  issue.  Indeed,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered, that  the  British  government,  as  well  as  the  American  £xecuti?e, 
hfid,  for  some  time  before,  had  full  information  of  the  fixed  determin- 
ation of  Bonaparte,  that  there  should  be  no  neutrals,  and  that  all  na- 
tions were^  be  compellea  to  join  in  enforcing  the  Berlin  decree,  no 
one  could  doubt,  that  Great  Britain,  would  take  some  measures  of  re- 
sistance or  retaliation. 

The  public  at  large,  however,  and,  we  may  add,  even  the  memben 
or  the  national  legislature,  not  having  official  information,  on^his  sub- 
ject, a  diversity  of  sentiment  prevailed,  in  this  country,  as  to  (he  causes^ 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  embargo.  As  a  measure  of  coercion, 
to  obtain  redress  for  injuries  received  from  foreign  powers,  as 'it  was 
afterwards,  avowed  to  be  ;  and  fqr  this  purpose,  was  to  be  continued^ 
until  such  redress  was  obtained,  it  certainly  was  a  severe,  and  we  may 
add,  4>old  experiment  on  the  interests,  as  well  as  ob  the  patience  and 
forbearance  of  an  active  and  enterprising  people. 

The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Jefferson  with  his  pafticular  frieiKh, 
now  before  the  public,  clearly  shews  his  views  of  the  French  de- 
crees, and  how  far  he  wished  them  to  be  enforced.  To  one  of  his  po- 
litical friends,  under  date  of  January  1st,  1814,  he  says,  '*  The  true 
line  of  policy  for  us^  is,  that  Bonaparte  should  be  able  to  eflj^ct  the 
complete  exclusion  of  England,  from  the  yfYkoXe- continent  of  Europe^ 
in  order,  by 'this  peaceable  engine  of  restraint^  to  make  her  renouace 
hdr  views  of  dominion  on  the  ocean,  of  permitting  no  other  nation 
to  navigate  it,  but  wjth  her  license,  and  on  tribute  to  her ;  and  her 
aggressions  on  the  persons  of  our  citizens^  who  may  choose  to  exer- 
cise their  fight  of  passing  on  that  element — and  this  would  be  efect- 
ed  by  Bonaparte's  succeeding  so  far  as  to  close  the  Baltic  against 
hex"  .And,  in  the  same  letter  he  adds,  *' t  wished  such  limits  only, 
to  the  successes  of  Bonaparte,  as  should  not  prevent  his  compleiely 
closing  fyrope  against  British  manufactures  and  commerecv  and 
thereby  reducing  Aert  to  just  terms  of  peace  with  us.'** 

tm  •  I  I  ■■■»■  ip  ,  ,      m  ■ 

♦  Jefferson's  Mepioirs,  Vol.  IV,  p.  232. 


It  ifl  difficuh  to  recooeile  these  derlarations^  with  the  idee»  thil  the 
embargo  wu  recommended,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Bonaparte 
to  revoke  a  decree,  the  full  execution  of  which  on  the  continent  of 
Earope,  was  to  be  so  beneficial  to  the  United  States,  as  to  compel' 
Great  Britain,  by  this  '<  peaceable  engine  of  restraint,"  to  renounce, 
mmong  other  things,  '*  her  aggressions  on  the  persons  of  our  atizene^' 
on  the  ocean,  that  is,  renounce  the  right  of  impressment ;  and  would, 
also*  **  reduce  her,  to  just  terms  of  peace  with  us.*'  And  it  is  difficult 
to  see,  how  Bonaparte's  plan  could  be  completely  executed,  if  the 
trade  of  neutrals,  and  particularly  that  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
carried  on  as  usual.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Jeffevsori, 
deemed  it  best  for  the  Americans,  to  keep  their  thousand  ships  at 
home,  and  wait  with  patience,  fqr  the  beneficial  effects  of  Bonaparte's 
**  peaceable  engine  of  restraint."  In  the  debates  on  the  embargo, 
ID  the  House,  one  of  the  members,  supposed  to  be  in  the  secrela 
of  the  administration,  did  declare,  *'  that  Bonaparte  was  fighting  our 
battles." 

The  French  Emperor  did  not  consider  the  embargo  as  directed 
against  his  decree ;  but  viewed  it  as  aiding  his  continental  aystem ; 
aad  that  in  this  way,  the  Americans  had  become  allies^  in  bis  coH^ 
mercial  warfare  against  Great  Britain. 

The  object  of  his  Bayonne  decree,  issued  in  April,  1806k  was  to 
aid  in  enforcing  it.  This  decree  ordered  the  custom  house  officers 
**  to  seise  all  American  vessels,  then  in  French  ports,  or  mhMk  might 
come  into  them  hereafter" — and  the  American  minister  was  informed, 
that  these  seizures  were  made  "  because  no  vessel  of  the  ^United 
States  can  now  navigate  the  seas,  without  infracting  a  law  of  the 
said  stales,  and  thus  furnishing  a  presumption,  that  they  do  so,  of 
British  account,  or  In  •British  connection."  •  The  French  minister  of 
foreign  afihirs,  who  wrote  nothing,  but  what  was  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  his  master,  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor,  of  the  8th  of 
September,  1808,  says — VThe  Americans,  a  people  who  involve  their 
fortunes,  their  prosperity,  and  almost  their  existence  in  commercA 
have  given  the  example  of  a  great  and  courageous  sacrifice.  They 
have  prohibited^  by  a  general  embargo,  all  commerce  and  navigation, 
rather  than  submit  to  that  tribute,  which  the  English  impose."  And 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1810,  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  informs  the  Amer* 
ican  minister,  that  the  Emperor,  **haa  applauded* the  embargo  laM 
by  the  United  States."  Indeed,  these  ^views  of  Bonaparte  respec* 
ting  the  embargo,  were  directly  pommunicated  to  the  American  exae- 
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vtive,  hj.  Robert  L.  Liviogston,  who  had  learnt  them,  from  a  eonTcr- 
aatioii  with  Bonaparte  himself. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Livingstones  letter,  informing  him  that  the  mler 
of  France,  considered  the  embargo  "  a  wise  measure,"  Mr.  JeiTeraon, 
on  the  16th  of  Oct.  1806  says,  •'  The  explanation  of  his  principles, 
given  you  by  the  French  emperor,  in  con7>ersationt  is  correct,  as  far 
as  it  goes.  He  does  not  vnsh  i^  to  go  to  war  with  England,  knowing 
we  have  no  ships  to  carry  on  that  war.  To  submit  to  pay  England 
the  tribute  on  our  commerce,  which  she  demands,  by  her  orders  in 
council,  would  be  to  aid  her  in  the  'war  against  him,  and  would  give 
him  just  grotind  to  declare  war  with  us.  He  concludes,  therefore,  as 
every  rational  man  must,  that  the  embargo^  the  only  remaining  alte^ 
native,  W(U  a  wise  measureJ'^ 

Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  in  the  same  answer,  advises  Mr.  Livings* 
ton,  to  consider  this  explanation  given  by  Bonaparte,  as  **  confidea* 
tial,  leaving  to  the  government  to  retain  or  make  it  ptd>lict  as  the 
public  good  may  require."* 

The  embargo,  however,  was  as  unpopular  among  the  merchants  of 
America,  as  the  French  decrees  were,  among  the  merchants  of  Ho^ 
land ;  especially  after  it  was  avowed  to  be  a  measure  of  coercion,  and 
to  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  pen6d.  With  all  Europe  on  his 
side,  the  American  merchants  perceived  that  Bonaparte  would  not 
relax,  much  less  abandon  his  decrees,  aided,  as  they  were,  by  the 
embargo — nor  could  they  bdieve,  that  Great  Britain,  however  muck 
she  might  sufler  by  it,  would  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  Americans 
under  ^uch  a  menace. 

*  While  the  war,  therefore,  continued  in  Europe,  they  saw  little 
prospect  of  saving  their  ships,  from  rotting  at  their  wharves.  The 
people  in  general,  deprived  of  a  market  for  their  accumulated  pro- 
duce, at  last,  became  impatient ;  and  it  required  more  than  the  great 
popularity  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  persevere  in  his  favorite  scheme ;  and 
his  own  political  friends,  some  of  whom  he  denominated  pseudo-r^' 
publicans,  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  embargo,  for  a  non-in- 
tercourse with  both  the  great  belligerents. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1609,  a  non-intercourse  with  France  and 
Chreat  Britain  was  substituted  for  the  embargo,  to  take  effect  after  the 
20th  of  May,  following.  The  President,  at  ihe  same  time,  was  au- 
thorized, in  case  either  of  the1>e]ligerents  should  so  revoke  or  modify 
its  edicts,  as  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce 


^  See  VoL  IV  Jefferson's  Works,  p.  113. 
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cf  the  United  States,  to  deelare  the  same,  by  pwdamation ;  after 
which  the  trade  with  the  nation  so  doing,  was  to  be  renewed. 

Under  this  law,  in  April  following  its  passage,  an  arrangeroeni 
waa  made  with  the  British  minister,  (Mr.  Erskine,)  in  which,  he  gt^r^ 
assurances,  that  the  orders  in  council  should  be  withdrawn  on  the  10th 
of  Jone  following — in  consequence  of  which,  the  President  issued  his 
proclamation ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  the  American  trade 
with  Great  Britain  was  opened.  This  arcangement,  howerer,  being 
dtsayowed  by  the  Britimh  guyernment,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Erskine 
had  exceeded  his  powers  {  the  act  was  rerired  against  Great  Britain, 
bj  a  second  proclamation  of  the  0th  of  August  of  the  same  year. 

Knowing,  that,  if  the  American  commerce  were  let  loose  upon  the 
ocean,  his  **  peaceable  engine  of  restraint,"  would  be  injured,  if  not 
destroyed,  Bonaparte  was  extremely  indignant,  at  the  removal  of  the 
embargo,  and  the  substitution  of  a  oon-iutercourse  with  France, 
against  whom  he  declared  the  United  States  had  no  ground  of  com- 
plainU  His  indignant  feelings,  however,  were  concealed  until  the 
continental  ports  under  his  control,  were  filled  with  American  vessels, 
laden  with  valuable  cargoes — these  he  then  ordered  to  be  seized,  be- 
cause, as  be  alleged^  French  vessels  had  been  seized  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. Against  these  seizures  the  American  minister  strongly  remon- 
strated ;  and  if  the  seizure  of  these  vessels,  was  a  most  flagrant  out^ 
rage  upon  the  known  principles  of  national  law,  as  well  as  of  common 
jastiee,  the  answer  to  this  remonstrance  was  a  still  greater  out* 
rage,  upon  the  honor,  integrity  and  general  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  and  people;  and  evinced  Bonaparte's  feelings,  at 
the  removal  of  the  embargo.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1810,  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  was  informed,  by  the  French,  minister,  "  that  his 
majesty  could  place  no  reliance  on  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
States,  who,  having  no  ground  of  complaint  against  France^  com- 
prised her  in  their  acts  of  exclusion ;  and  since  the  month  of  Mayt 
have  forbidden  the  entrance  of  their  por%,  to  French  vessels,  under 
the  penalty  of  confiscation.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  was  informed  of 
this  measure,  he  considered  himself  bound,  to  order  reprisals  on 
American  vessels,  not  only  in  his  territory,  but  likewise,  in  the  coun- 
tries, which  are  under  his  influence,  •  Ih  the  ports  of  Holland,  of 
Spain,  of  Italy  and  Naples,  American  vessels  were  seized,  because 
the  Am\Bricans  have  seized  French  vessels." 

**The  Americans  cannot  hesitate,  as  to  the  part,  which  they  are  to 
take :  they  ought  to  tear  in  pieces  the  act  of  their  independence,  and 
to  become  again,  as  before  the  /evolution,  the  subjects  of  England, 
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or  to  take  such  meMures,  as  that,  their  commjerce  and  indaatry  ahoiiid 
not  be  tarifed,  (tarifi^s)  by  the  English,  which  renders  them  more  de- 
pendant than  Jumaica,  which,  at  least,  has  its  assembly  pf  repreeen- 
talives  and  its  privileges.'*  "  Men  without  just  political  views,  (sans 
politique,^^)  the  French  minister  adds,  **  without  honor  without  eiier- 
gy^  may  allege,  that  payment  of  tribute  imposed  by  England,  may  be 
submitted  to,  because  it  is  light;  but  why  will  they  not  perceive,  that 
the  English  will  no  sooner  have  obtained  the  admission  of  the  prin-^ 
eiple,  than  they  will,  raise  the  tariff,  in  such  way,  that  the  burden  at 
first  light,  becoming  insupportable,  it  then  will  be  necessary  to  fighl 
for  interest^  after  having  refused  to  fight  for  honor." 

Those  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  this  period,  can  hardly  be- 
lieve, that  an  answer,  so  much  in  violation,  not  only  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  diplomacy,  but  those  of  decency  itself,  and  which  could  not 
be  tolerated  in  private  life,  should  have  been  given,  even  by  Bona- 
parte,  much  less  that  it  should  have  been  so  tamely  received  by  the 
ALreerican  government. 

The  future  historian  will,  be  obliged  to  record,  that  the  American 
Executive  did  not  even  order  the  minister  at  Paris,  to  repel  such  fake 
diarges  against  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  people  of  this  conn* 
try.  That  minister,  however,  without  Waiting  for  directions  from  ins 
government,  with  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  an  American,  did  immedi- 
ately rep^l  these  false  and  unjust  charge  against  his  country.  To 
the  charge  or  declaration,  "  that  the  United  States  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  against  France,"  General  Armstrong  emphatically  asked, 
*^  was  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  a  ship  driven  on  the  shores  of 
FraUc^e  by  stress  of  weather,  and  the  perils  of  the  sea — nothing! 
Was  the  seizure  and  sequestration  of  many  cargoes,  brought  to  France 
in  ships  violating  no  law,  and  admitted  to  regular  entry  at  the  imperial 
custom  houses — nothing  ?  Was  the  violation  of  our  maritime  rights, 
consecrated,  as  they  have  been,  by  the  solemn  forms  of  a  public  treaty — 
nothing?  In  a  word,  was  ii^othingy  that  our  ships  were  humt^  on  the 
high  seas,  without  other  offense,  than  that  of  belonging  to  the  l^t* 
ted  States ;  or  oUier  apology,  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  enhanced 
safety  of  the  perpetrator  t  Surely,'^  he  adds,  ''  if  it  be  the  daily  of 
the  United  States,  to  reeenMhe  theoretical  usurpations  of  the  British 
orders  of  November^  1807,  it  cannot  be  less  their  duty,  to  complain  of 
the  daily  and  practical  outrages^  on  the  part  of  France."  Such  wai 
the  language  of  the  American  Representative  at  Paris,  against  the 
outrages  of  France  upon  the  commerce  of  his  country. 
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The  conduct  of  Bonaparte  was  not  less  unjust  and  arbitrary  towards 
Holland  and  his  brother  Louis,  than  towards  the  Americans,  and  all 
others  who  would  not,  at  every  sacrifice,  aid  and  assist,  io  carrying 
into  complete  executioh,  his  decrees  against  the  commerce  of  England. 
The  Hollanders,  not  having  fully  complied  with  his  commands,  in 
this  respect,  he,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1810,  threatened  to  ^'recal 
home  the  Prihee  of  the  bloody  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Holland — to  occupy  all  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  that  country,  and  all 
its  ports,  by  French  troops ;"  and  to  "  employ  every  means,  without 
being  stopped  by  any  considerations,  to  make  Holland  enter  into  the 
continental  system.^' 

This  threat  would  have  been  carried  into  execution,  had  not  Louis^ 
who  was  sent  for  to  Paris^  submitted  entirely  to  the  dictation  of  Na- 
poleon. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1810,  the  King  of  Holland  signed  a  treaty, 
by  which  he  not  onlybound  himself  to  enforce  the  continental  system, 
with  the  utmost  rigor,  but  to  make  over  to  Bonaparte,  all  the  Ameri" 
can  merchandize^  that  had  arrived  in  the  ports  of  Holland,  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  dince  February  1st,  1809,  as  the  following  extraordinary 
article  to  be  found  in  this  treaty  will  shew :  **  all  the  merchandize  im- 
ported by  American  vessels  that  have  arrived  in  the  ports  of  Holland, 
since  the  Ist  of  February,  1809,  shall  be  put  under  sequestraiiofii 
and  made  over  to  France,  in  order  to  her  disposing  thereof,  according 
to  aircumstanceSf  and  the  state  of  her  political  relations  with  the 
United  States.*' 

And  seven  days  after  the  date  of  this  treaty,  the  famous  Rambouillet 
decree  bore  date,  though  not  published  until  the  14th  of  May  follow- 
ing. By  this  decree,  Bonaparte  ordered,  that  all  vessels  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  which,  counting  from  tHt  20th  of  May, 
1800,  had  entered  or  should  enter,  into  the  ports  of  his  pniipire,  of  his 
colonies,  or  of  the  countries  occupied  by  his  arms,  should  be  seized, 
and  the  products  of  the  sale  deposited  in  the'  surplus  fund  (caissd  d* 
amortissment.) 

This  decree  was  'soon  after  executed,  and  the  property  of  American 
merchants,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  various 
continental  ports,  was  sold,  and  the. avails  placed  in  (to  them  at  least) 
literally  *«  the  chest  of  death." 

And  we  would  here  observe,  that  the  vessels,  carrying  this  proper- 
ty  had  been  permitted  quietly  to  enter  the  continental  ports,  without 
any  warning  of  what  was  to' be  their  future  fate,«and  that  those  which 
entered  the  port  of  ^Naples,  with  rich  cargoes  of  colonial  produce^ 
went  there  at  the  express  invitation  of  the  agent  of  Bonaparte,  who 
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then  ruled  that  country.  This,  howeyer,  was  disregarded,  and  the 
whole  was  seized  hy  the  hand  of  lawlesfl  power,  under  the  form  of  a 
retrospective  decree. 

In  this  extraordinary  state  of  things,  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  indeed,  extremely  perplexed  and  embarrassed,  as  to 
its  future  course,  in  relation  to  the  two  belligerents. 

It  was,  at  last,  determined  to  change  the  commercial  position  of  the 
country,  with  respect  to  both.  The  commercial  vessels  of  both  na- 
tions were,  therefore,  by  a  law  of  the  first  of  May  1810,  admitted 
into  American  ports,  while  their  armed  ships  were  excluded.  This 
was  accompanied  with  a  new  proposition,  that  in  case  either  France 
or  Great  Britain  should,  before  the  3d  day  of  March  then  next,  so 
revoke  her  edicts,  as  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  President  was  to  declare  the 
same,  by  proclamation ;  and  if  the  other  nation  did  not,  within  three 
months  thereafter,  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts  in  like  manner,  then 
the  non  intercourse  law  was  to  revive  against  the  latter  nation,  and  the 
restriction  relative  to  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the  former,  was  to 
be  discontinued. 

'We  would  here  observe,  that  the  French  government  was  informed 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  by  the  American  Executive,  that  a  satis- 
factory provision  for  the  restoration  of  the  property  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, then  lately  seized  in  the  ports  of  the  continent,  *'mast  be 
combined,  with  a  repeal  of  the  French  edicts,  with  a  view  to  a  non 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain;  such  a  provision  being  indispensable 
emdence^  of  the  just  purpose  of  France  towards  the  United  States." 

This  art  was  communicated  to  both  governments,  and  drew  froitt 
that  of  France,  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  Duke  de  Cadore,  of  the 
5th  of  August,  tSlO,  to  General  Armstrong,  in  which,  after  stating 
that  Ccmgresa  by  the  act  of  May  1st,  1810,  had  retraced  its  steps, 
and  engaged  to  oppose  the  belligerent,  refusing  to* acknowledge  the 
nghts  of  neutrals,  the  Duke  says  :  **  In  this  new  state  of  things,  I  am 
authorized  to  declare  to  you,  sir,  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan, 
are  revoked,  and  that  after  the  1st  of  November,  they  will  cease  to 
have  effect,  it  being  under  stood,  (bien  entendu  que)  that,  inconse- 
quence of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in 
council,  and  renounce  the  new  principles  of  blockade  which  they  have 
wished  to  establish,  or  that  the  United  States  shall  cause  their  righta  to 
be  respected  by  the  English." 

This  letter  concludes  with  another  declaration,  of  the  sincerity  of 
which,  some  may  be  disposed  to  doubts  when  they  recollect  the  Ian- 
guage  of  that  of  the  17th  of  the  preceding  February,  which  was,  that 
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**  hb  Majesty  laves  the  Americans — their  prosperity  and  their  com* 
merce  are  within  the  scope  of  his  policy." 

In  reading  this  letter,  and  adverting  to  the  questions  that  arose,  re- 
specting its  real  meaning,  one  caYinot  but  imagine,  that  Bonaparte  must 
haTe  given  the  same  directions  about  it,  as  he  did  about  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  limits  and  extent  of  Louisiana,  inserted  in  the  treaty 
ceding  that  country  to  the  United  States,  **  that  if  it  was  not  obscure 
to  make  it  so.'* 

The  words  in  this  letter,  translated  '<  it  is  understood/'  are,  in  the 
original,  as  before  quoted,  *'  bien  enUffidu  ^e,"  and  created  no  little 
difficulty,  in  ascertaining  the  real  meaning  of  the  declaration.  The 
nsual  meaning  of  the  expression,  is  *'  upon  condition,  or  provided 
that,"  and  hence  arose  another  question,  whether  this  condition^  in 
technical  or  law  language,  was  precedent  or  Subsequent,  The  Amer- 
ican Executive  considered  it  subsequent^  and  issued  his  proclamation 
of  the  2d  of  November  1810,  declaring,  that  the  French  edicts  were* 
in/act,  revoked  on  the  first  of  November;  and  that,  unless  the  British 
orders  in  council  should  be  revoked,  on  or  before  the  2d  of  February, 
1811,  the  non  intercourse  law  should  be  revived  against  Great  Britain. 
And  we  cannot  but  here  remark,  that  by  this  proclamation,  the  non 
intercourse  law  was  to  be  put  in  force  against  Great  Britain,  althougli 
DO  provision  had  been  made  by  the  French  government,  for  the  resto- 
lation  of  the  millions  of  American  property,  so  arbitrarily  seized  -in 
the  continental  ports ;  and  the  American  merchants  were  not  a  little 
surprised  at  thu,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Executive,  that  such  a 
restoration  must  accompany  the  repeal  of  the  decrees. 

The  events  which  followed  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation,  gave 
rise  to  disputes,  whether  the  decrees  did,  in  fact,  cease  to  take  eiTec^ 
even  as  respects  the  United  States,  subsequent  to  the  1st  of  November* 

That  Bonaparte  did  not  intend  they  should  cease  to  have  effect,  un- 
til the  British  orders  were  revolted,  or  the  United  States  had  become 
a  party  in  the  war,  in  order  to  procure  their  revocation,  subsequent 
events,  we  apprehend,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  To  present  a  detail- 
ed view  of  the  numerous  facts,  going  to  shew  tliis,  does  not  fall 
n^thin  the  design  of  this  work — it  belongs  to  the  page  of  history.  It 
is  not  improper,  however,  here  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  their 
pretended  revocation,  American  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  aAer  the 
Ist  of*  November,  were  seized  and  held,  as  the  F^-ench  term  it,  in  se^ 
questration,  viz.  as  pledges  for  the  future  good  behavior  of  the  Amer- 
icans ;  or  until  Bonaparte  could  ascertain,  (as  he  says  in  his  treaty 
with  his  brother  Louis)  what  would  be  "  the  state  of  his  political 
relations  with  the  United  States." 
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The  official  declarations  of  the  French  gOFemment  shew,  that 
after  the  lat  of  November,  these  decrees  were  in  force,  without 
any  exception.  Tlie  Duke  of  Cadore,  in  a  report  made  to  the  'Em- 
peroci  referring  to  tl|em,  says :  *^  As  long  as  England  shall  persist 
ill  her  orders  in  council,  your  majesty,  will  persist  in  your  decrees*^ 
And,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1811,  Bonaparte  himself,  in  an  address 
to  his  council  of  commerce,  declares,  that  ^^  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan,  are  the  fundamental  laws  of  my  empire.  For  the  neutral  nav- 
igation,  I  consider  the  flag,  as  an  extension  of  territory.  The  oower 
which  suffers  its  flag  to  be  violated,  dannot  be  considered  as  neutral. 
The  iaie  of  the  American  commerce  will  soon  be  decided.  I  wtB 
favor  it,  if  the  United  States  conform  themselves  to  these  decrees — 
in  a  contrary  cas^,  their  vessels  will  be  driven  from  my  empire.*' 

After  the  6lh  of  August,  and  subsequent  to  the  1st  of  November, 
1810,  the  American  Executive  pressed  the  British  government,  for  a 
Tevocation  of  its  orders,  on  the  ground  of  the  actual  repeal  of  the 
French  decrees.  The  British  government,  however,  insisted  that  the 
decrees  were  still  in  force,  and  aslied  for  some  official  .repealing  act 
of  the  French  government,  of  as  high  a  nature  as  that  which  created 
them ;  declaring,  that  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Cadore  was  not  a 
document  of  that  character — that  it  was  a  mere  declaration  that  they 
would  thereafter  be  repealed,  on*  certain  conditions, — that  this  decla- 
ration had  never  been  carried  into  effect,  by  any  act  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Emperor. 

The  American  government,  on  the  other  hand,  urged,  that  the  foi> 
mal  declaration  of  the  French  minister,  which  he  was  fully  authorixed 
to  make,  the  proclamation  oi  the  President,  and  the  non  applicatioa 
0(  the  decrees  to  American  commerce,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  such 
repeal.  In  this  situation,  the  business  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britaii)  rested. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  American  merchants  did  not  give  up  sll 
hope  of  some  remuneration  for  the  vast  amount  of  the  property  of 
which  they  had  been  robbed,  until  the  arrival  of  a  new  French  minis- 
ter (Serrurier)  in  the  winter  of  1811%  He  soon  gave  official  infor- 
mation of  the  settled  determination  of  Bonaparte,  not  to  restore  pr 
make  any  remuneration  for  the  property  so  seized  and  sold. 

It  was  confidently  expected,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  French 
minister,  all  doubts  would  be  removed,  as  to  the  a<itual  repeal  of  the 
French  decrees — doubts,  which  had  caused  some  division  in  the 
cabinet,  as  well  as  in  Congress,  among  the  political  friends  of  the  ad* 
ninistration.    To  remove  these  doubts,  on  the  SOtk  of  February,  the 
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teeretary  of  states  Mr.  Robert  Smiih,  prepared  a  draft  of  a  note  to 
the  French  minister,  in  which,  among  others,  was  the  following  quea- 
tions,  *'  were  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  revoked,  in  whole  or  in 
gart,  on  the  first  day  of  last  November !  or  have  they,  at  any  time 
posterior  to  that  day,  been  so  revoked?  or  have  you  instruetions 
from  year  government  to  give  to  this  governAient,  any  assurance  or 
ezi^anation,  in  relation  to  the  revocation  or  modification  of  thoso 
decrees  ?" 

Before  preparing  this  note,  the  secretary  had  conferred  with  the 
French  miiueter,  on  the  subject  of  these*  questions,  and  others  of  pe- 
culiar interest,  at  that  period ;  apd  the  result  of  this  conference  hadf 
no  doubt,  been  communicated  to  the  President— and  the  object  of  this 
note  was,  to  obtain,  from  the  French  minister,  in  a  written  fonOf  the 
substance  of  what  had  passed  between  them  at  this  conference. 

The  President,  however,  did  not  approve  of  sending  this  notOt  as 
proposed  hy  Mr.  Smith.  On  submitting  it  to  him,  the  secretary,  in 
an  address  afterwards  presented  by  him  to  the  ^public,  says,  that  the 
President,  *'to  his  astonishment,  told  him,  that  it  would  not  be  expe- 
dient to  send  Mr.  Serrurier  any  such  note — His  deportment''  Mr* 
Smith  adds,  **  throughout  Ibis  interview,  evinced  a  high  degree  of  dis- 
quietude, which  occasionally  betrayed  him  into  fretful  expressions." 
Mr.  Smith,  also,  says,  *^  he  entreated  him,  but  in  a  manner  most  deli- 
cate, not  to  withhold  from  Congress,  any  information  that  might  be 
useful  to  them,'  at  so  momentous  a  juncture.^'  The  note;was  not  sent, 
and  no  official  enqiiiry  was  made  of  Mr.  Serrurier  on  this  important 
subject.  The  reasons  for  this  have  never  been  made  public.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  we  apprehend,  that  the  answer,  which  this  note 
ttnst  have  drawn  from  the  French  minister,  would  have  proved,  that 
the  French  and  American  governments  did  not  agree,  as  to  the  mean^ 
ing  of  the  declaration  of  tlie  Duke  of  Cadore,  of  the  6th  of  August 
preceding ;  and  that  the  proclamation  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the 
decrees,  on  the  first  of  November,  had  issued  prematurely. 

Thus  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  views  of  Bonapajte,  on  this  sub- 
ject. Congress,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1811,  confirmed  this  proclama- 
tion, by  passing  a  non*intercourse  act  against  Great  Britain. 

The  secretary  of  state,  who  certainly  had  the  means  of  information, 
was  satisfied,  thai,  at  the  time  ot  passuig  this  act,  the  decrees  were 
not  revoked.  In  his  address  before  alluded  to,  he  declarea  that  **  from 
information,  which  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Madison,  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  non-intercourse  law  (that  of  March  2d,  1811)  it  was»  at 
the  time  of  passing  it,  evident  to  my  mind,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
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decrees  had  not  been  revokedy  as  had  been  declared  by  Ihe  proda* 
nation/^ 

Although  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  thos 
deprived  of  official  information,  in  relation  to  the  actual  revocation  qf 
the  French  decrees ;  yet  they  could  not  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  ether 
facts,  evincing  beyond  all  dopbt,  the  hostility  of  Bonaparte  towards 
the  American  commerce.  While  he  was  amusing  the  government 
.  and  people  of  the  United  Stat^,  wiih  the  honeyed  expressions  of  his 
love  for  them  and  for  their  ^*  prosperity  and  commerce,'*  he  was  pur- 
suing measures,  destructive  of  that  very  prosperity  and  commerce. 
On  the  same  6th  of  AogUMt,  when  this  flattering  declaration  was  made, 
he  imposed  a  duty*of  eighty  cents  on  sea  island,  and  about  sixty  cents 
on  all  jother  American  cotton  imported  into  France — nor  would  he  per- 
mit the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  to  be  carried  on,  except  by 
imperial  licenses ;  «nd  particular  articles  only,  such  as  cotton,  fish  oil, 
hides  and  peltry,  dye  woods  and  salt  fish,  were  allowed  to  be  import- 
ed, and  only  from  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Charleston;  and  the  car- 
goes composed  of  these  articles,  were  to  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  origin  from  a  French  consul.  And  the  Americans  were 
prohibited  from  carrying  sugar  and  coflTee  to  France.  With  respect 
to  return  cargoes  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  take  wines,  brandy, 
silks,  linens,  cloth,  jewelry,  household  forniture,  and  other  manufac- 
tured articles. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  scanty  commerce  allowed  with  France,  after 
the  pretended  repeal  of  the  imperial  decrees,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  t|iiB  18th  of  December,  1810,  says  to  the  French  minister, 
**  If  France,  by  her  own  acts,  has  blocked  up  her  ports  against  the 
introduction  of  products  of  the  United  States,  what  motive  has  the 
government  in  a  discussion  with  a  third  power,  to  insist  on  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  France?  Whence  the  inducement  to  urge  the  aK- 
nvlment  of  a  blockade  of  France,  when,  if  annulled,  no  American 
cargoes  could  obtain  a  market  in  any  of  her  pdrts?  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  a  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  France  would  be,  to  the  United 
States,  as  unimportant  as  would  be  a  blockade  of  the  Caspian  Sea.** 

In  this  extraordinary  state  of  commercial  relations  with  France,  a 
new  American  minister,  (Mr.  Barlow,)  was  sent  to  that  country,  with 
special  instructions,  to  make  a  commercia4  treaty,  with  the  French 
emperor,  hopeless,  as  such  an  event  might  seem. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  amused  with  fair  promises  of  soon  concluding  a 
commercial  treaty,  upon  terms  of  reciprocity,  and  .even  including 
ittdemnities  for  spoliations. 
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Without  adFertiDg  to  the  details  of  this  siogulsr  Degociatioo«  if« 
indeed,  it  may  be  called  by  that  name,  we  cannot  hot  observe,  thai 
while  Bonaparte  apparently  agreed  to  the  principles  of  the  proposi- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Barlow,  in  relation  to  a  commercial  intereourse ; 
the  continental  system  wm  constantly  interposed  as  an  insjirmoonta- 
ble  obstacle,  to  any  arrangement*  One  of  the  propositions  of  Mr. 
Barlow,  was,  that,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of «their  trade  to 
British  ports,  in  consequence  of  the  non*iotercourse  act,  the  Ameri- 
cans should  be  allowed  '*  free  access  to  those  of  the  continent  of, 
Eorope" — and  that  '*  they  might  carry  thither,. «tick  means  of  purchas- 
ing those  productions,  as  their  own  soil  and  industry,  those  of  other 
neutrai  nations,  and  those  of  the  French  colonies,  might  furnish.'* 
The  note  containing  this  proposition,  wss  a  long,  time  before  the  em- 
peror; and,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1811,  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
informed  Mr  Barlow,  ^*  that  the  Emperor's  taking  so  long  a  time  to 
consider  it,  and  make  up  his  decision,  was  not  without  reason,  for  it 
opens  a  wide  field  for  meditation^  on  very  interesting  matters.  That 
the.Emperor  hadread  the  note  repeatedly, and  with  great  attention; 
that  he  told  him,  the  reasaning  in  it  was  every  where  just,  and  the 
conclusions  undeniable ;  but  to  reconcile  its  principles,  with  his  con- 
tinental  system^  presented  difficulties,  not  easy  to  remove."  And  the 
Duke  himself,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  December,  declared  to  Mr* 
Barlow,  that,  **  the  United  Stales  would  be  entirely  satisfied  on  the 
pending*  questions ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  obsti^cle  to  their  at- 
taining the  advantages  they  had  in  view,  if  they  succeed^  in  tnaking 
their  flag  safe^ 

In  this  situation,  the  negociation  lemained,  during  the  winter  of 
1812;  and,  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  Duke,  in  a  report  made  to  the 
£mperor,  declared,  that,  "  as  long  as  the  orders  in  council  shall  not 
be  repealed,  and  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  respect 
to  neutrals,  put  in  vigor,  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  must  re- 
maininforcef  as  to  all  those  powers,  who  shall  aufier  their  flag  to  be 
denationalized.  The  ports  of  the  continent  m^ist  not  be  openedt 
either  to  denationalized  flags,  or  tO' English  merchandize.'* 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  by  the  Milan  decree,  every  ship,  that 
should  have  submitted  to  be  searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  to'  a  voy« 
age  to  England,  or  that  rthould  have  paid  any  tax  to  the  British  gov- 
.  ernroent,  was  denationalize,  and  liable  to'  conden|nation. 

The  declaration  in  this  report,  was  a  de6nitive  answer  to  the  prop- 
osition of  Mr.  Barlow  which  the  Emperor  had  so  long  considered ; 
and,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  stagger,  evf  a  the  faith  of  Mr.  Barlow  him- 
aelf,  as  to  the  actual  repeal  of  the  French  decrees* 
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Referring  to  this  report,  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  of  the'  16th  of  March,  he  says,  **  you  will  notice,  that  the  min- 
ister, in  hie  report,  says  nothing  particular  of  the  United  States,  and 
nothing  more  precise,  than  heretofore,  of  the  revocation  of  the 
decrees/' 

"  This  furnishes,"  he  subjoins, "  an  additional  motive,  for  using  all 
my  efforts,  to^et  the  treaty  "through ;  carrying  with  it,  an  vnc^'vo- 
eal  stipultttion^  that  shall  lay  that  question  at  rest,  '  Its  importance 
is  surely  sufficient  to  warrant  my  detaining-  the  Hornet." 

It  will  never  be  forgotten,  with  what  intense  interest  and  anxiety, 
the  arrival  9f  the  Hornet  was  looked  for,  in  this  country ;  and  partic- 
ulariy,  at  Washington,  in  the  spring  of  1812.  On  the  2Sd  of  April, 
however,  the  Hornet  was  **  dismissed  without  the  expected  treaty ;" 
and  the  Wasp  was  detained,  for  the  purpose  of  heinig  the  bearer  of  it 

I>espatche4  by  the  Hornet  reached  Washington,  on  the  22d  of  May — 
referring  to  the  expected  treaty,  and  particularly  to  the  subject  of 
•polialions,  Mr.  Barlow*  tells  the  American  JSxecutive,  "  This  is  dnU 
work,  hard  to  begin  and  difficult  to  pursue.  I  urged  it  a  long  time, 
without  the  effect,  even  of  an  oral  answer.  But  lately,  they  have 
consented  to  give  it  a  discussion,  and  the  minister  assures  me,  that 
something  shall  be  dene,  to  silence  the  complaints^-^nd  on  principles, 
that,  he  says,  ought  to  be  satisfactory .'' 

While  Mr.  Barlow  was  thus  negotiating  in. France,  Great  Britain 
was  again  urged,  to  revoke  her  orders,  on  the  groifnd  of  the  actual 
repeal  of  the  French  decrees.  She,  however,  still  required  some  au- 
thentic act  of  the  French  government,  shewing  suqh  a  repeal ;  and, 
on  the. 21st  of  April,  the  Prince  Regent,  by  a  public  act,  declared, 
that,  **  whenever  the  French  decrees,  by  some  authentic  act  of  the 
French  government,  publicly  promulgated,  should  be  absolutely  and 
unconditionally  repealed,  the  orders  in  council,  should  be  revoked." 

On  the  appearance  of  this  declaration  of  the  Prince  Regent,  Mr. 
Barlow  strongly  urged  the  French  government,  to  furnish  the  evi- 
dence required  by  the  rulelrof  Great  Britain. 

^It  is  much  to  be  desired,"  says  Mr.  Barlow,  in  a  note  ta the 
French  minister,  of  May  lat,  "  that  the  French  government  would 
now  mJtke  ami  publish  an  auihentic  act,  declaring  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  as  relative  to  the  the  United  States,  to  have  ceasedi 
in  November,  1610,  declaring  that  they  have  not  been  applied*,  in  any 
instance  since  that  time ;  and  that  they  shall  not  be  so  applied  in 
future.  The  case  is  so  simple,  the  demand  is  so  just,  and  the  neces* 
sity  so  urgent,  thai  I  cannot  M(ithhold  my  confidence,  in  the  prompt 
and  complete  success  of  my  proposition." 
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This  applicattoii'drew  from  the  French  goYernment,  on  the  10th  ot 
May,  a  Copy  of  a  decree,  purporting  to  have  passed,  on  the  28th  of 
April  of  the  preceding  year ;  in  which,  after  a  preamble,  .Bonaparte 
deelares,  that  **  The  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  definitively^  and 
to  date,  from  thefirst  day  of  November  last,  considered  as  not  having 
existed^  (non  aveni]s,)in  regard  to  A.mericen- vessels.''* 

The  French  government  gave  a  copy  of  this  decree,  with  great  re- 
Inetance ;  and  it  will,  probably,  always  remain  doubtful,  whether  it 
was  made,  at  that  time ;  or  had  been  formally  passed,  at  the  time  it 
bears  date,  to  be  produced  thereafter,  as  occasion  or  necessity  might 
require.  On  the  latter  supposition,  its  long  concealment,  shews  con- 
clusively, that  Bonaparte  expected  and  required  some  further  act  of 
resistance^  on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  against  (Jreat 
Britain,  than  the  law  of  March,  1811. 

For,  if  the  Berlin  and  Milan  ^Tecrees,  were,  **  in  good  faith,  and  un* 
eoBditionally'*  repealed,  or  intended  to  be  repealed,  on  the  1st  of  No* 
Tenber,  1810 ;  whence  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  conctoling  a  de- 
cree, made,  as  was  pretended,  in  confirmation  of  suoh  repeal  t  And 
particularly,  if  no  (Virther  resistance,  to  the  ^'  pretensions"  of  Gre^t 
Britain  was  expected  or  required,  on  the  part  of  thie  Americans,  than 
the  act  of  March,  1811 ;  what  plausible  reasons  can  be  given,  why  .this 
definitive  decre^^  pretended  to  be  passed,  in  consequence  of  thai 
very  act,  was  not  immediately  made  public,  and  officially  cbmmuni- 
cated  to  the  American  government  ? 

The,  manner,  in  which  it  was  drawn,  from  the  French  govemmenty 
and  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  it,  as  given  by  the 
American  minister,  at  Paris,,  will  throw  light  on  this  subject.  In  his 
letter  of  the  12th  of  May,  Jtf  r.  Barlow  gives  his  government,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  transaction. 

•  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  April  28th,  1811. 
Nap^Uon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  4^.  <f«.  • 

Od  the  report  of  our  miDister  of  foreign^ relations,  seeiDg,  by  a  law  passed,  on 
the  3d  of  March  1811,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  non-intercourse,  which  prohibits  the  vessels 
and  merchandize  of  Great  Britain,  her  colonies  and  dependencies,  f^om  entering 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States:  considering,  that  the  said  law  is  an  act  of 
resistance  to  the  arbitrary  pretensions,  consecrated  by  the  British  orders,  in  coun- 
cil, and  a  formal  refusal,  to  adhere  to  a  system  invading  the  independence  of 
neutral  powers,  and  of  their  flag,  we  have  decreed,  and  do  decree,  as  follows : — 

"  The  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  defiitively  and  to  date,  from  the  first  day 
of  November,  considered,  as  not  having  existed,  (non  avenos,)in  regard  to  Amer- 
ican vessels."  Napoleon. 
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'*  After  the  date  of  my  letter,  of  which  I.have  the  honor  to  enclose 
you  ^  copy,  I  found,  from  a  pretty  sharp  conversation  with  the  Dake 
of  Ba«8anO|  that  there  was  a-  singular  reluctance  to  answering  my 
note  of  the  Ist  of  May.  Some  traces  of  that  reluctance  you  will  per- 
ceive, in.  the  answer  which  finally  came,  of  which  a  copy  is  here  en* 
closed.  This,  thoug^h  dated  the  lOth,  did  not  come  to  me  until  last 
evening.  I  consider  the  communication  so  important  in  the  present 
crisis  of  our  affairs  with  England,  that  I  despatched  the  Wasp  imme* 
diately,  to  carry  it  to  Mr.  Russel«  with  orders  to  return  with  his  an- 
swer, as  soon  as  possible.'^ 

'*  I  am  confident  that  the  President  will  approve  the  motive  of  my 
solicitude  in  this  affair,  and  the  earnest  manner  in  which  I  pressed  the 
minister  with  it,  as  soon  as  my  knowledge  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Prince  Regent  enabled  me,  to  use  the  argument  that  belonged  to  the 
subject  When,  in  the  conversation Vbove  alluded  to,  the  Duke  first 
produced  to  me  the  decree  of  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  I  made  no 
comment  on  the  strange  manner  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  conceal- 
ed from  -me,  and  probably  from  you.  I  only  imked  hinEi,  if  that  decree 
had  been  published.  He  said  no,  but  declared  it  had  been  commoni- 
cated  to  my  predecessor  here,  and  likewise  sent  to  Mr.  Serrurier,  with 
orders  to  communicate  i(  to  you.  I  assured  him  it  was  not  among 
the  archives  of  the  legation,  that  I  had  never  before  heard  of  it; 
and  since  he  had  consented  to  answer  my  note,  I  desired  him  to  send 
me,  in  that  ofiicial  manner,  a  copy  of  that  decree,  and  of  any  other 
document  that  might  prove  to  the  incredulous  of  my  country,  (not  to 
me)  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  were  in  good  faith  and  tm- 
conditionally  repealed,  with  regard  to  the  United  States.  He  then 
promised  me  he  would  do  it,  and  he  has  p^formed  his  promise." 

If  the  concealment  of  this  decree  for  so  long  a  period,  was  extra- 
ordinary, the  declaration  of  the  French  minister  was  not  less  so,  that 
the  same,  though  not  published,  had  been  communicated  to  the  prede- 
cessor of  Mr.  Barlow,  (Mr/Russel)  and  also  sent  to  Mr.  8errarier»  to 
be  communicated  to  the  Anrerican  government. 

The  spirit  of  concealment,  in  relation  to  this  transaction,  seems  to 
have  reached  the  American  Executive ;  as  neither  the  decree  itself^ 
nor  Mr.  Bar1oW*s  letter  of  the  12th  of  May  concerning  it,  although 
they  both  arrived  at  the  office  of  the  depantment  of  State,  by  the 
Wasp,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1812,  were  laid  before  Congress  until 
the  3d  day  of  iClarch,  1813 ;  and  then  only,  in  consequence  of  i  spe- 
cial call  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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In  his  message  to  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  its  session,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1812,  the  President,  alluding  to  the  promulgation 
of  this  decree^  merely  says :  ^*  This  proceeding,  although  made  the 
ground  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  is  rendered,  by 
the  time  and  manner  of  it,  liable  to  many  objections^ 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  reason,  for  withholding  these  pa* 
pers  from  Congress,  than  a  desire  to  conceal  from  that  body  as  well 
as  the  nation,  the  perfidy  of  a  goyernment,  on  whose  conduct  the 
American  Executive  had  before  placed  so  much  confidence.  And  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  imagine  a  reason,  why  the  President  did  not,  in 
sending  these  papers,  inform  Congress,  whether  the  declaration,  made 
by  the  French  minister  to  Mr.  Barlow,  relative  to  its  being  eommuni* 
cated  to  Mr.  Russel,  and  to  Mr.  Serrurier,  were  true*  or  not ;  as  the 
eonsequeqces  of  its  concealment,  had,  in  our  view,  been  nothing  less 
than  involving  the  United  States  in  a  war :  and  the  blame  must  resti 
either  with  the  French  or  American  government. 

As  these  papers  were  sent  to  Congress  on  the  last  clay  of  iis^session, 
no  (urther  explanation  of  this  mysterious  transaction  could  then  be 
asked  for. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  th^r  RepresentativeSf 
were  not  a  little  astonished,  at  the  facts  disclos^  in  Mr.  Barlow*s 
letter;  and  in  JOne  following,  atnh  extra  session,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives called  upon*the  Executive  for  a  full  explanation  of  them ; 
and  particularly,  as  to  what  iime^  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner  this 
decree  was  first  communicated  to  the  American  government,  or  any  of 
its  representatives. 

In  answer  to  this  call,  the  national  legislature  was,  for  the  first  time 
informed,  that  Mr.  Russel  had  no  knowledge  of  the  decree,  until 
sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Barlow«;  and  that  the  same  had  never  been  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  American  government  by  the  French  minister,  or  any 
other  person,;  previous -to  the  date  of  Mr.^  Barlow's  Utter — and  that 
the  French  minister,  when  inqfuired  of  declared,  that  the  first  intelli- 
gence he  received  of  its  existence,  was,  by  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Bassano,  of  the  10th  of  May,  1812;  and  that,  in  this  letter,  the  Duke 
expressed  his  surprise,  that  a  prior  letter  of  May,  1811,  in  which  he 
had  transmitted  a  copy  of  it,  for  the  inAirmation  of  the  American 
government,  had  not  been  recdved. 

And  no  further  explanation  was  ever  given,  or  attempted  to  be  giv- 
en, of  this  transaction ;  a  transaction,  "which,  among  many  others, 
served  to  prove,  that  the  diplomatic  history  of  Napoleon*s  reign,  was 
bqt  a  history  of  consummate  artifice  and  perfidy. 
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Bonaparte  indeed  wa6  one  of  those  military  conquerorsy  whom  God, 
in  hia  providence^  for  reasons  inscrutable  by  mortals*  has,  at  times, 
permitted  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  repose  of  the  world ;  and  who,  in 
their  ambitious  find  mad  career,  regard  neither  truth,  nor  justice^  nor 
any  law,  human  or  divine,  when  opposed  to  their  own  individual 
will. 

Resolved  to  destroy  Great  Britain  by  the  destruction  of  her  com* 
merce  and  manufactures,  he  determined  that  every  nation  should  unite 
with  him,  and  become  his  ellics  for  this  purpose — and  no  means  were 
left  untried,  to  induce  or  compel  them  to  do  this.  With  his  armies, 
he  took  possession  of  the  countriea  in  Europe,  whose  Eulers  refused 
to  obey  his  will,  and  compelled  them  to  join  him  in  his  warfare  against 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States  he  was  unable  to  reach  with  his 
armies ;  but  every  act  of  the  Americans,  not  in  accordance  with  his 
plans,  or  in  obedience  to  his  high  commands,  was  followed  by  a  seiz- 
ure of  their  vessels  and  other  property,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
came  within  his  ^rasp ;  regardless  of  treaties,  the  law  of  nations  or 
of  his  own  declarations — and  when  General  Armstrong  was  inst(uct- 
ed  to  demand  redress  for  these  outrages^  as  a  violation  of  treaties, 
and  the  well  knowiv.la.w  of  nations,  he  informed  his  own  government, 
that,  to  appeal  ^o  t]ie  atipulaiior^  of  treaties^  or  to  the  law  of  nations 
for  repress,  at  the  court  of  Napoleon,  "  would  be  literally  appealing 
to  the  dead.'' 

And  it  can  now  hardly  be  credited,  that  when  the  American  Congress, 
OB  the  ground,  that  the  French  decrees  were  repealed,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  thereby  secured  to  the  Americans,  so  far  as  France 
was  concerned,  was  preparing  for  war  against  Britain,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  same  object ;  that  Bonaparte  was,  by  his  fast  sailing  squad- 
rons, seizing  and  destroying,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  American  vessels 
and  property,  on  the  ocean.  One  of  these  squadrons,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Mons^  Feretier,  (a  member  of  the  legion  of  honor)  from  the 
4th  day  of  February,  to  the  6th  of  May,  181%  captured  on  the  high 
seas,  twenty  seven  American  vessels,  many  of  which  he  ordered  to 
be,burnt.'  Among  those  thus  captured  and  burnt,  was  the  ship  Asia 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  brig  Gershom  of  Boston,  both  bound  to  Lis- 
bon, laden  with  corn  and  flour.  In  putting  the  crews  of  these  vessels, 
on 'board  of  an  American  ship  bound  to  the  United  States,  he  gave 
them  a  certificate,  in  which  he  declared,  that  they  had  been  captured, 
**  d'aprcs  les  instructions  de  son  excellence  Monseigneur  Le 
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de  la  Marine  et  lea  colonies.*'*  The  papers  relating  to .  tke  eaplnr* 
and  burning  of  the  Asia  and  the  Gershonit  wefe  laid  before  the  seere* 
tary  of  state,  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1813. 

Other  acts,  also,' of  the  French  goTernment,  ser^e  to  sheir  its  views 
of  the  declaration,  contained  in  the  duke  of  Cadore's  letter  of  the 
5th  of  August,  1810;  and  also  to  Drove,  that  the  decrees  did  not 
cease  to  have  efi^ct,  subsequent  to  the  28th  of  April,  1811. 

After  the  President's  proclanaation  of  the  2d  of  November  arrived 
in  France,  American  vesseU,  were  still  captured;  but  the  duke  of 
Massa,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1810,  Informed  the  President  of  the 
council  of  prizes,  thai  the  vessels  so  captured  or  sfezed,  .should  **  re* 
main  only,  in  a  state  of  sequestration;  and  the  rights  of  the  proprie«« 
tors  being  reserved  jfor  them,  until  the  2d  of  February  next,  the  pe* 
riod,  at  which,  the  United  States  hetving  fulfilled  their  engagements  to 
caiuse  their  rights  to  be  respected,  the  ssid-  captures  shall  be  declared 
null  by  the  cotmcil,  and  the  American  vessels  restored,  together  with 
their  cargoes,  to  the  proprietors.*' 

Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  it  is  well  known,  that  these  vessele 
were  not  restored,  on  the  arrival  of  the  act  of  2d  of  March,  1811,  be* 
fore  mentioned.  On  the  8th  day  of  May,  1811,  ten  days  after  tb« 
date  of  the  definitive  repealing  decree  before  noticed,  Mr.  Russel^ 
in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  dtate,  says,  **  It  may  dot  be  imfroper 
to  remark,  that  no  American  vessel,  captured^  since  the  1st  of  No* 
vehiber,  1810,  has  yet  been  released*^ 

And  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  state,  that  on  the  4tVi  of  Julyi 
1811,  the  America^  ship  Julian  was  captured,  and  on  the  lOtirof  8ep* 
timber  following  Vvas  with  her  cargo,  condemned  by  the  council  of 
prizes  eft  Paris;  and,  among  other  reasons,  ^  because  she  was  vIsHed 
by  several  English  vessels'*-^and,  on  the  same  day,  another  Amerioaa 


•  .The  following  »  a  copy  of  this  certificate,  now  in  oar  possessioD,  (excc^pl  the 
names  of  the  crew.)  '      .    . 

"  Etat  nominatif  des  hommes  composant  les  equipages  da  navire  L'Asia  ve- 
nant  de  Philadelphia,  et  da  brick  Le  Gershom  venant  de  Boston,  destin^  pour 
Lisbon,  avec  des  cargai^ons  de  grain  et  de  farine,  captnri  par  la  division  lur  la 
commandement  de  Monsieor  Pcretier,  membre  de  la  legipn  d'honneor;  eti'eprai 
}fs  instrvkUions  de  f«m  ExeeUenee  Monseigneur  Le  Minuter  ie  la  Marine  et  la  Ce^ 
0iMes— les  dite  Eqnipages  embarqa^z,  ce  jour,  snr  le  Brick  Aroericain,  La  Thaaie% 
Captaine  Aliha  Hitchcock,  venaot  de  Saint  Ubes,  et  allant  a  New  Haren. 

Certifi^  de  la  present  etat  veritable,  et  conform^  aa  rMe  d'Eqoipage,  rett^,  €& 
mes  mains,  3d  Fev.  I819t  Le  commandant  de  la  division, 
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•hip. the  Hereules,  wa^  also  condemned,  because,  as  alledged  hf 
the  imperial  council  of  prizes,  '*it  was  impossible,  that  sho  was  nai 
visited,  by  the  enemy's  ships  of  war.". 

In  this  singular  state  of  things,  in  relation  to  France,  the  Presidentt 
on  the  Ist  of  June,  1812,  recommended  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain.  This  declaratiop  was  made,  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  4th,  but  was'not  finally  concurred  in  by  the  Senate, 
nntil  the  17t1i  of  the  same  month. 

And  we  would  here  observe,  that,  in  our  apprehension,  there  can 
be. little  doubt,  that  the  decree  «f  Bonaparte  definitively  repealing 
his  Berlin  and  Mikn  decrees,  was  kept  batrk,  until  such  time,  as,  that 
its  publication  would  not  prevent  that  issue  of  the  contest  between  the 
United' States  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  all  his  measures  tended. 

When  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Barlow^  on  the  10th  of  May,  181S,  Bona* 
parte,  no  doubt,  was  satisfied  that  the  American  government  had  de- 
termined on  a  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  that  a  declaration  to  that 
effect,  would  be  made,  in  all  probability,  before  the  news  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  orders  in  council  (should  such  repeal  be  the  consequence 
of  the  publication  of  the  decree)  would  reach  the  United  States; 
though,  from  the  former  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  he  did  nut,  proba- 
bly, expect,  that  such  would  be  the  consequence. 

It  needed  not  all, the  sagacity  of  a  French  diplomatist,  to  ascertaiut 
with  certainty,  at  Washington,  in  the  winter  of  181%  that  unless 
Great  Britain  changed  her  measures,-  before  the  rising  of  Congress 
then  in  sissioo,  war  would  be  declared  against  her.  Mapy  things 
evinced  this,  which  could  not  be  concealed  from  any  one,  then  at 
Washington,  much  less,  from  one,  whose  special  duty  it  was,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  government  at  that  place.  In  January,  a  large 
.addition  was  made  to  the  army,  and  in  March  a  loan  of  eleven  mil- 
lions was  authorized ;  and  we  know  that  many  of  the  members,  in 
private  conversation,  openly  avowed  their  opinions,  in  favor  of  a  de- 
claration of  war,  before  the  close  of  the  session.  In  addition  (o  these 
open  manifestations,  we  would  here  state,  that  on  the  )2th  day  of 
March,  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  in  the  House,  requested  a 
private  conference,  with  the  secretary  of  state,  on  this  subject,  and 
that,  at  thb  conference;  held  on  that  day  or  soon  after,  the  secretary 
distinctly  sta^d,  as  the  opinion  of  the  President,  that  war  should  be 
declared  against  Great  Britain,  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress; 
and  that  as  a  preliminary  measure,  an  embargo  should  be  laid  for  sixty 
days — that  the  President  would  I'eccommend  this  preliminary  meaa- 
ure,  if  he  were  satisfied,  it  would  be  adopted  by  the  committee  and 
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the  house ;  and  the  committee,  by  a  direct  ¥Ote,  decided  in  favor  of 
each  a  measure. 

It  is  well  known,  to  all  acquainted  with  the  management  of  affairs 
ttt  Washington,  that  a  transaction  of  this  importance  and  character, 
though  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  would,  in  some  way,  reach  the  ears 
«f  foreign  ministers,  at  t'hat  place,  as  soon  as  the  winds  could  carry  it* 
from  the  capitbl,  along  the  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

An  embargo  for  sixty  days,  was  recommended,  by  the  President  on 
the  first  of  April,  and  almost  immediately  adopted  by  both  houses. 
The  news  of  this  sure  precursor  of  war,  could  have  reached  ]^ranee, 
by  a  fast  sailing  vessel  (and  runfor  at  the  time,  said  that  such  a  ves- 
sel  was  dispatched  by  the  French  minister,)  prior  to  the  10th,  and 
even  the  1st  of  May. 

Events  proved  the  truth  of  the  information,  or  verified  the  predict 
lions  of  Bonaparte,  respecting  the  course  oT  the  American  govern- 
ment 

War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  five  days  before  her  of- 
ders  in  councU  were  revoked.  Had  the  news  of  this  revocation  reach- 
ed Washington,  before  that  declaration  had  been  made,.we^do  net  hes^ 
itate  to  say,  that  war  would  not  have  taKen  place.  'Without  advert- 
ing to  the  well  known  circutost^hces,  that  Congress  had  agreed  to  re- 
peal the  non-intercourse  act,  in  case  Great  Britain  would  rescind  her 
orders,  ^thout  insisting  on  her  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  itai- 
pressment;  and  that  the  Erskine  arrangement  was  made  and  carried 
into  effect,  on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  on  the  same 
terms,  we  would  observe,  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  was,  at  first, 
opposed  to  the  declaration  passed  by  the  house. .  That  body  had  this 
important  subject  under  consideration,  from  ,the  6th  to  the  17th  of 
June,  before  a  final  decision  was  had  upon  it  The  committee  of 
the  Senate,  to  whom  the  bill  from  the  House  had  been  referred,  was 
specially  instructed  to  go  no  farther  than  to  order  repriskls,  by  publip 
and  private  armed  vessels,  against  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain;  and 
when  the  committee,  in  pursuance  of  such  instructions,  reported  an 
mniendment  substituting  reprisals  for  war,  the  Senate  was  equally  di- 
vided upon  it ;  and  the  substitute  was  lost.  While  this  was  under 
consideration,  it  was  proposed  to  order  reprisals  against  France,  also ; 
and  this  proposition  was  lost,  by  a  majority  of  two  only.  Agd  before 
a  final  decision  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Giles  proposed  another  substitute,  au^ 
thorizing  the  President,  to .  instruct  the  commanders  of  all  American 
armed  ships  of  war,  to  recapture  any  A;nerican  vessel,  bound  to  any 
place  prohibited  to  such  vessel  by  the  British  orders  in  council,  irhieh 
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had  been  previously  captured,  bj  any  British  armed  vessel ;  and  to 
capture  any  British  armeil  vessel,  which  should  resist  such  recaptntet 
or  be  found  hovering  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  (eft  the>  pur- 
pose of  interrupting  thetr  lawful  commerce^^snd  that  he,  also,  be 
easpowered,  to  instruct  all  ships  of  war  to  recapture  any  American 
vessel  navigating  the  ocean,'  conformably  to  the  law  of  nations,  pre- 
viously  captured  by  any  French  armed  vessel;  and  to  capture  sach 
French  armed  capturing  vessel — with  power,  likewise,  to  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  general  reprisals,  against  the  commerce,  both  of 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  war  party,  however,  at  last,  prevailed  in  the  Senate,  as  fit 
had  in  the  odier  branches  of  the  government ;  and  the  substitute  of 
Mr.  Giles  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of  four,  and  on  the  final  pass* 
age  (if  the  bill,tthe  majority  was  six.* 

From  these  proceedfngs  of  the  'Senate,  we  trust,  that  it  may  be 
justly  inferred,  that  had  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  orders  reached 
Washington,  before  the  final  question  had  been  taken  in  that  body, 
war  would  not  have  been  declared.  And  we  have  always  deemed  it 
a  matter  of  >egret,  that  after  that  repeal,  the  armistice  offered  on  the 
part  of  the  British  governibent  was  not  accepted,  leaving  the  qoea- 
tion  of  impreasment,  in  the  situation,  ft  had  beep  previously  left, 
under  the  law  of  Congress  before  alluded  to,-  and  under  the  Erskhie 
arrangement.  The  American  tSxecutire,  however,  did  not  think 
proper,  to  accept  it,  but  upon  terms  relating  to 'impressment,  which 
the  British  considered,  as  giving  up  the  question  on  their  part;  and 
the  war  was,  therefore,  continued,  principally,  if  not  solely,  on  the 
aobjeet  of  impressment.  . 

If  ndther  Washington  nor  Adams,  aided  by  such  able  negociators, 
as  Jay  and  King;  at  a  much  more  auspicious  period,  could  not  obtain 
l^omGr^at  Britain,  a  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  impressment — 
If  the  Pox  administration,  whose  views'  were  supposed  rather  favor- 
able towards  this  country,  would  not  yield  it,  in  the  treaty  made  with 
MessfS.  Monroe  and  Pinckncy ;  what  probable  ground  was  thet«, 


•  We  have  good  reasoos  for  believiog,  that  some  of  the  cabinet,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  members  of  Congress,  assented  to  the  war,  with  reluctance.  And 
we  would  here  observe,  that  this  reluctance  might  have  been  produced,  bj  a  pri- 
vate letter, said  to  have  been  written,  and  we  believe  was  written,  by  Mr.  Barlow, 
to  some  individual  at  Washingtoi^,,  (a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  our  possession,) 
straagly  adrisiag  against  involving  the  United  States,  in  a  war,  witb  either  ef  the 
haUiiareats, 
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for  believing,  that  sbe  would  yield  it,  at  a  time,  when,  she  Was  con* 
tending,  as  she^all^ged,  for  her  very  existence  as  a  nation,  against  the 
most  powerful  and  unprincipled  conqueror  and  tyrant,  the  worM  had 
ever  seen — against  one,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams, 
called  **  the  AtUla  of  his  age,"  *'  the  destroyer  of  ten  millions  of  the 
human  raee,  whose  thirst  for  bloo<i  appeared  unquenchable^  the 
great  oppressor  Of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  world" — •*  a  lion.in 
the  fiel  1 — in  civil  life,  a  cold  blooded,  calcnlating,  unprincipled  usur- 
per, without  a  virtu^" — one,  of  whose  conduct  and  character,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Stael,  (who  had  personally  felt 
his  power,)  gives  the  following  more  extended,  and  more  graphic  de* 
eeription. 

**  It  is  by-  millions  that  Bonaparte  destroys  the  poor,  and  he  is  eulo* 
gized  and  deified  by  the  sycophants,  even  of  science.  These  merit 
more  than  the  mere  oblivion,  to  which,  they  will  be  consigned ;  and 
the  day  will  come,  when  a  just  posterity  will  give  to  their  Aero,  the 
oaly  preeminence  he  has  earned,  that  of  being  the  greatest  of  the  de*' 
Hrayers  of  the  human  race.*'  '*  What  year  of  his  miliUry  hfe,"  Mr. 
Jefferson  adds,  '*  has  not  consigned  a  million  of  human  beings,  to 
death,  to  poverty  and  wretchedness !  What  field  in  Europe  may  not 
raise  a  monument  of  the  murders,  the  burnings,  the  desolations,  the 
fimines  and  miseries  it  has  witnessed  from  him  !  and  all  this,  to  ac- 
quire  a  reputation,  which  Cartouche  attained,  with  less  injury  to 
maakind,  of  being  fearless  of  God  and  man." 

It  cannot  but  occur  to-  the  reader,  that  a  day  may  also  come,  when 
**  a  just  posterity^*  may  be  disposed  to  inquire,  what  possible  ehanee 
the  United  States  could  have,  of  obtaining  the  object,  for  which,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  war  was  €ontinued,'Unless«  indeed, 
through  the  instrumenlality  and  power  of  .one,  whom,  Mr»  Jefferson 
has  thus  trailed  *'  the  greatest  of  the  destroyers  of  the  human  raee." 

And  an  answer  to  this  inquiry,  may  be  found  in  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  the  American  government  itself.  In  January,  1813, 
the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  declared,  and  the*  declaration  was 
sanctioned  by  the  House,  that^  "  Had  the  Executive  consented  to  an 
armistice,  on  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  without  a  satisfactofey 
provision  against  impressment,  or  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding 
with  the  British  government  to  that  effect,  your  committee  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  disapprove  it  The  impressment  of  our  seamen, 
being  deservedly  considered  a  principal  cause  of  the  war,  the  war 
ought  to  be  prosecuted,  until  that  cause  was  removed."  **  War,''  the 
commtUee  add,  *'  having  ^en  declared,  and  the  case  of  impreasnaent 
being  necessarily  included,  as  one  of  the  most  important  causes,  it  is 
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evident  that  it  must  be  provided  for,  in  the  pacification :  the  omif- 
lion  of  ity  in  a  treaty  of  peace  would  not  leare  it  on  its  former  groand« 
it  would,  in  effect,  be  an  absolute  relinquishment" 

In  conformity  with  this  declaration,  the  Executive^  on  the  16th 
of  April,  1813,  instructed  the  American  envoys  sent  to  Europe,  to 
Begociate,  under  an  expected  mediation  of  Russia,  not  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  unless  they  ^*  obtain  a  satisfactory  slt/w- 
lation  against  impressments,  one,  which  would  secure,  under  our  flag, 
protectioD  to  the  creyr."  If  this  could  not  be  accomplished,  all 
further  negociaiian  was  to  cease ;  and  they  were  directed  to  return 
home,  without  delay*  The  mediation  of  Russia,  not  having  beeo 
accepted  by  Great  Britain,  the  same  instructions  were  renewed^  in 
consequence  of  a  proposition,  to  open  negociations  at  Gottenburg. 

But  when  Bonaparte  was  driven  from  Russia,  and  was  on  his.  way 
to  Elba,  the  tone  of  the  Executive  was  entirely  changed,  on  this 
subject.  The  instructions  given,  on'  the  25th  of  June,  1814,  con* 
tained  the  following  passages — ''It  is  impossible,  with  the  lights 
which  have  reached  us,  to  ascertain  the  present  dispositioa  of  the- 
British  government,  towards  an  accommodation  with  the  United 
States.  We  think  it  probable,  that  the  late  events  in  France,  may 
have  had  a  tendehcy  to  increase  its  pretensions." 

*'  At  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  injured  by  France,  the  United 
States  have  sustained  the  aititiide,  founded  on  those  relations.  No 
reliaixce  was  placed,  on  the  good  offices  of  France,  in  bringing  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Looking  steadily  to 
an  hononlible  peace,  and  the  ultimate  attainment  of  justice  from  both 
powers,  the  President  hak  endeavored,  by  a  consistent  and  honorable 
policy,  to  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance,  that  might  promote 
that  result.  He  nevertheless  knew,,  that  France  h^ld  a  place;  in  the 
political  system  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  which,  as  a  check  on  Eng^ 
landt  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  to  us," 

And  in  two  days  after  this,  the  American  negociators  were  instruc- 
ted, in  the  following  words-^''  Qn  mature  consideration,  it  has  been 
decided,  that  all  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  incident  to  a  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  you  may  omit  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of 
kopressBient,  if  found  necessary  to  terminate  it.*'  Here,  if  we  right- 
ly understand  it,  is  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  Executive  relied 
on  Bonaparte,  for  attaining  the  object  for  which  the  war  had  been 
continued ;  not,  indeed,  on  his  ''  good  offices,''  but  on  the  successful 
elEorts  of  that  mighty  power,  which  he  had  acquired— a  power,  which, 
as  the  Executive  supposed, ''  could  not  fai^o  be  useful"  to  the  United 
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States.  Bonaparte  had  conquered  continental  Europe,  that  he  might 
thereby  conquer  England — ^he  had  made  war  on  the  different  Europe- 
an nations,  to  compel  them  to  assist  him  in  the  conquest  of  that 
country — ^he  4>ad  made  vr,w  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Unitied  States, 
to  compel  them,  to  make  war  upon  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

We  cannot  suppose,  however,  it  could  have  been  the  wish  of  the 
Executive,  that  the  success  of  this  destroyer  of  nations,  should  have 
extended  to  the  destruction  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  nation ;  but  so  far 
only,  as  to  compel  her  to  do  justice  to  the  Utiited  States.  But,  it 
may  be  asked,  who  could  have  put  a  stop  to  his  career,  at  this  point  ? 
Who  ,could  say  to  this  conqueror,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther  ? 

Viewed,  therefore,  in  the  light  ih  which  thcf  American  Executive 
has  placed  its  own  conduct,  it  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  hazard- 
ous political  experiments  ever  made — one  of  the  deepest  political 
games  ever  phyed.  It  staked  the  rights,  the  happiness  of  millions, 
upon  the  fortunes  of  a  madman — a  madman,'  indeed,  powerful  and 
successful,  beyond  example,  and  to  whom  some  of  his  mad  and  blas- 
phemous followers  had  applied  the  epithet  of.  omnipotent ;  and  who 
was  then  invading  Russia  with  a  military  force  greater  and  more 
powerful,  than  the  world  had  ever  seen.  But  the  chances  in  this  deep 
political  game,  at  last  turned  against  him,  and  against  the  United 
States ;  or  as  we  ought  rather  to  say,  the  di^s  of  his  political  power 
were  already  numbered,  by  that  being  who  alone  is  omniscient^  as  well 
as  omnipotent — long  oppressed  Europe,  at  last  rose  and  hurled  him 
from  the  high  station  to  which  he  had  attained.  With  the  loss  of  his 
power,  the  American  Executive  lost  all  hope  of  attaining  the  object 
for  which  the  war  had  been  continued ;  and  was  obliged  to  conclude  « 
treaty  of  pe^ice,  withput  any  stipulation  whatever^,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  io  relation  to  impressment ;  and  thus  left  this  important 
sobjebt,  if  the  inference  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  before 
alluded  to,  is  just,  in  a  worse  situation  than  before. 

Having  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  inter- 
roptiot)  of  the  external  commerce  of  the  country,  during  the  period 
now  under  review,  by  embargo,  non  intercourse  and  war,  it  is  time  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  re&der,  to  the  extent  of  that  commerce,  when 
it  was  suffered  to  leave  the  American  ports. 

During  the  embargo,  the  coasting  trade  was  subjected  to  very  rigor- 
ous exactions,  lest  it  should  find  its  way  to  foreign  nations.  Notwith- 
sjtanding  this,  many  vessels,  either  by  real  or  pretended  stress  of 
weather,  or  from  other  causes,  were  driven  into  foreign  ports ;  and 
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tfae  courtf  of  the  United  Statefl  were  filled  with  suits  for  breaehei  ef 
the  original  embargo  act,  and  the  various  subsequent  acts,  made  to 
enforce  it.  On  the  removal  of  the  embargo,' trade  in  some  degree 
revived,  though  still  embarrassed  by  the  non  intercourse  acts  befurs 
noticed.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  «nd  foreign  origin, 
from  September  30th,  1807,  to  September  30th,  1812,  was  in  each 
year  as* follows: — 

Ttan.  Domestic  exports.  Tonlga  ekporfi. 

1808  .  .        .•9,433,546 

1809  .       31,406,702 

1810  .       42,366,676 

1811  .  .    46,294,043 

1812  ,  .    30,032.076 


•18,997,414 

20,797,631 

24,391,296 

16,022,790 

8,496,127 


•158,532,076  •82,704,167 

From  September  30th,  1812,  to  September  30th,  1814,  when  the 
United  States  were  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  value  of  the  exports 
was  greatly  diminished — » 

Yean.  DcDoeitic  exports.  Foreign  exports. 

1$13        .  •25,008,153  ^     .        .        ^2,847,845 

1814        .        .  6,782,272        .        .  146,160 


•31,790,424  •2»903,014 

Much  the  greatest  part  of  the  domestic  exports  in  1813,  consisted 
of  flour,  wheat,  cori\,  rye  and  rice  shipped  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  not 
only  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  then  desola* 
ted  by  the  invading  armies  of  Bonaparte,  but  for  the  support  of  the 
British  troops,  then  assistfng  in  the  defenbe  of  those  couYitrtes  against 
their  invaders.  This  commerce  was  carried  on,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  British  government ;  and  the  most  of  it,  no  doubt,  in  a  man- 
ner unjustifiable,  by  special  licences  from  that  government.  The 
value  of  the  above  articles  carried  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1813,  ex- 
ceeded nineteen  milh'ons.  Taking  this  sum  from  the  whole  value  of 
exports  fur  these  two  years,  will  leave  only  about  sixteen  milHoDS 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  long  embargo,  the  Uon  intercourse  acts,  and  the  war  which 
followed,  against  a  nation  on  which  the  United  States  had  been  so 
long  dependent,  for  no  small  proportion  of  their  principal  articles  of 
consumptibn,  proved  the  great  want  of  their  own  internal  resources. 
Notwithstanding  the  short  period  of  the  war,  the  American  armies 
suffered  severely  for  the  want  of  blankets,  'and  other  necessary  cloth- 
ing.   And  the  great  want  of  fiicilities  for  the  transportatton  of  pro- 
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▼islons  and  baggage  necessary  for  their  armies,  as  well  as  of  their 
military  stores,  through  such  an  extensive  country,  greatly  enhanced 
Iha  expenses  of  the  war,  and  increased  the  national  debt  This,  in 
addition  to  the  new  state  of  things  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  peace,  necessarily  directed  the  attention  of  the  Americans,  at 
the  close  of  their  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  the  subject  of  their  own 
internal  resources — a  subject  for  a  long  time,  for  reasons  already 
stated,  almost  entirely  neglected. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  period  under  re« 
▼lew,  Tiz,  from  1815  to  1833;  and  we  shall  present,  not  only  a  concise 
comparative  view  of  the'  external  commerce,  but  also  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  internal  commerce  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  duripg 
this  interesting  period. 

The  new  state  of  Europe,  aAer  an  unexampled  war  of  a  quarter  of 
s  century,  made  it  necessary  for  the  United  States, to  adopt  some  per- 
manent regulations,  in  order  to  secure  and  preserve,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  external  commerce,  and  particularly  their  navigation,  so  greatly 
increased  in  consequence  of  that  war,  as  well  as  to  encourage  domestic 
industry,  and  increase  their  own  internal  resources. 

With  a  view  to  the  first  object,  the  National  Legislature,  on  the  dd 
day  of  March,  1815,  repealed  the  acts  imposing  the  discriminating 
tonnage  and  other  duties,  between  American  and  foreign  vessels,  so  far 
MM  respected  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  nation,  to  which  such 
foreign  vessels  might  belong ;  such  repeal  to  take  effect  in  favor  of  any 
foreign  nation,  whenever  the*  President  should  be  satisfied,  that  the 
discriminating,  or  countervailing  duties  of  such  foreign  nation,  so  far 
MM  they  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States,  had  been 
abolished.  And  we  would  here  state,  that  under  this  act,  the  duties 
have  been  equalized  between  the  United  States  and  many  of  the 
countries  in  Europe  and  South  America,  either  by  treaties,  or  mutual 
legislative  acts. 

Prior  to  the  year  181*7,  no  act  had  been  passed  by  Congress,  which 
could  be  denominated  a  navigation  act.  Before  that  period,  the  cap- 
tain or  commander  only  of  a  commercial  vessel,  was  required  to 'be 
an  American  citizen,  to  give  a  national  character  tu  such  vessel ;  and 
foreign  articles  might  also,  before  that  time,  be  imported  in  foreign 
Tcssels,  from  any  country  whatever.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1817,  an 
act  was  passed  **  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  United  States,^* 
having  two  objects  in  view,  one  to  increase  the  number  of  American 
seamen^  and  the  other  to  find  employment  for  them.  To  attain  the 
firatv  the  act  declared,  that,  aftec  the  30th  of  SeptembA*,  1817,  no 
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ressel  or  boat  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  should  be  entitled  to  the  boui* 
ties  allowed  by  law,  unless  the  officers^  and  at  least  three  fourths  eC 
the  crew,  should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons  not  the 
subjects  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state ;  and  that  evtrj  vessel  employ- 
ed in  the  coasting  trade,  (except  those  going  from  one  state  to  an 
adjoining  state  on  the  sea  coast,  or  on  a  navigable  river  or  lake,  or 
going  from  Long  Island  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  or  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  to  Long  Island) 
should  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton,  unless  three  fouriliB 
at  least  of  the  orew  were  American  citizens,  or  persons aot  the  subjects 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  state.  The  same  act  also  declares,  that,  after 
tlie  same  time,  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  should  be  paid,  on  every  American 
vessel,  entering  from  a  foreign  port,  unless  the  officers,  and  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  crew,  should  be  of  the  same  national  character  da- 
ring the  voyage,  with  the  exception  of  sickness,  desertion,  ^c.  in  a 
foreign  coantry.  These  regulations  were  in  accordance  .with  those 
long  since  adopted  by  most  of  the  commercial  nations  in  Europe. 
Great  Britain  in  time  of  .peace  requires  three  fourths^  and  in  time  of 
war,  one  fourth^  of  the  crews  employed  in  foreign  voyages,  to  be 
British  subjects.  The  proportions  in  the  same  voyages,  have  varied 
in  France,  from  two  thirds  to  three  fourths.  By  the  regulations  of 
the  nations  around  the  Baltic,  a  major  part,  at  least,  of  the  crew,  must 
be  subjects  of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  By  the  same  act, 
DO  goods  could  be  imported  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  except 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  vessels  truly  and  wholly  beloog* 
ing  to  the  peQple  of  that  nation,  of  which  such  goods  were  the  growth, 
production  or  manufacture,  or  from  which  the  same  would  only  be»  or 
most  usually  were,  first  shipped  for  transportation ;  with  a  jproviso, 
however,  that  the  act  was  not  to  extend  to  the  vessels  oi  any  foreign 
nation,  which  had  not,  or  should  not  adopt  a  similar  regulation. 

By  this  proviso,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  act  was  merely  retali- 
atory, as  it  included  those  nations  only,  which  had,  or  should  have,  sim- 
ilar regulations,  in  regard  to  Anierican  vessels.  The  policy  of  extend- 
inglt  no  farther  is  obvious,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  United  States» 
from  their  local  situation  and  other  causes,  can  carry  colonial  and  other 
foreign  articles,  especially,  in  time  of  war  in  Europe,  as  cheap,  if  aot 
cheaper  than  any  other  nation.  And  experience  has  proved,  that  dariag 
the  period  now  under  review,  a  time  of  peace,  the  Americans  have 
retained  no  inconsiderable  ^hare  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

By  referring  to  a  preceeding  chapter,  on  the  subject  of  exports, 
the  reader  will  find,  that,  from  1&!$0  to  1831  inclusive,  a  period  o£ 
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twelve  years,  the  valoe  of  domestic  exports  was  about  $660,000,000, 
«id  that  of  foreign  exports  about  8260,000,000,  making  a  difference 
of  about  $390,000,000. 

By  comparing  the  value  of  the  exports,  during  these  twelve  years  of 
peace,  with  that  of  the  exports  of  twelve  years  of  war,  viz.  from 
1706  to  1807,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  value  of  domestic  exports,  da- 
ring the  years  of  peace  exceeded  that  of  the  same  exports,  in  the 
twelve  previous  years  of  war,  about  $186,000,000,  while  the  value  of 
foreign  exports,  during  the  period  of  war,  exceeded  that  of  the  same 
exports,  in  the  latter  period  of  peace,  about  $216,000,000. 

And  on  comparing  the  value  of  the  whole  exports,  during  these 
two  periods,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  extent  of  the  external  commerce 
of  the  United  Sutes,  from  1796  to  1807,  exceeded  that  frotn  1820  to 
1831,  about  $30,000,000. 

The  amount  and  value  of  American  commerce  with  different  na- 
tions and  places,  has  more  or  less  varied,  in  different  years,  since  1816* 

The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  imports  from,  and  the 
exports  to,  the  principal  nations  and  countries,  with  which  the  United 
States  have  any  considerable  intercourse,  for  the  year  1830. 

EkporU. 


• 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total  of 

Trom 

Importi. 

produce. 

produce. 

both. 

Russia,' 

•1,021  ,fl09 

$35,461 

•381,114 

•416,675 

Sweden  and  depend. 

1,396.640 

•    734,053 

287,'876 

961,729 

Denmark  and  do. 

1,671,218 

1,7*4,314 

249,771 

2,014,066 

Netherlands  and  do. 

1,366,766 

3,737,319 

826,118 

4,662,437 

O.  Britain  and    do. 

26,804,984 

29,757,068 

1,806,813 

31,667,861 

Hanse  Towns,  &c. 

1,873,278 

1,549,732 

726,148 

2,274,880 

France  and  depend. 

8,240,882 

10,699,318 

1,106,920 

11,806,238 

Hayti, 

1,607,140 

714,791 

106.387 

813,178 

Spain  and  depend*  ) 
oncies,except  Cuba,  ) 

2,986,461 

988,307 

143,999 

1,432,306 

Cuba, 

6,677,230 

3,439,060 

1,477,696 

4,916,766 

Portugal  and  depend. 

471,643 

256,336 

23,463 

279.799 

Italy  and  Malta, 

040,264 

326,259 

414,121 

740.360 

Mexico, 

6,022,120 

985,764 

3.861,694 

4,837,466 

ColumUa,     . 

1,120,096 

316,732 

180,268 

497,980 

Bnzil, 

2,491,460 

1,600,999 

243,239 

1.844,238 

Argentine  Republic, 

1,431,883 

425,220 

204,667 

629,887 

Chili,  . 

183,686 

915,718 

620,396 

1,636,114 

Fera« 

972384 

32,400 

39,402 

71,802 

CUaa, 

3,878,141 

156,290 

686,908 

ft^l98 
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With  respect  to  imports  and  exports,  to  the  amount  of  half  a 
lion  or  more,  the  nations  and  countries,  take  precedence  as  foUows  :^ 

Imports. 

1.  Great  Britain. 

2,  France. 
a  Cuba. 

4.  Mexico. 

5.  China. 

6.  Spain  and  dependencies. 

7.  Brazil. 

8.  Hanse  Towns, 

9.  Denmark  and  dependencies. 

10.  Russia. 

11.  Hayti. 

12.  Argentine  Republic. 

13.  Sweden  and  dependencies. 

14.  Netherlands  and    do. 

15.  Columbia. 

16.  Peru. 

17.  Italy  and  M^lta. 

We  would  here  state,  that  the  value  of  the  tr&de  between  the  abore 
countries  and  places,  with  the  United  States,  is  taken  from  the  returns 
of  the  custom-house  books,  which  do  not  always  shew  the  real  ex- 
tent of  tlie  commerce  with  particular  countries.  This,  it  will  be  re- 
marked, is  the  case  with  China,  with  which  the  annual  value  of  the 
American  trade,  aa  we  have  before  shewn,  is  now  about  $8,00O,0OO» 
giving  her  a  place,  in  the  commercial  scale,  next  to  l^raace. 


Export!. 

1.  Great  Qritain. 

2.  France; 

3.  Cuba. 

4.  Mexico. 

6.  Netherlands  and  dependencies, 
'6.  Hanse  Towns. 

7.  Denmark  and  dependencies. 

8.  Brazil. 

9.  Chili. 

10.  Spain  and  dependences. 

1 1.  Sweden  and    do. 

12.  Hayti. 

13.  Italy  and  Malta. 

14.  China. 

15.  Argentine  Republic. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Bills  of  credit  eoDstituted  the  principal  currency  of  the  North  American  Colo^ 
nieS'First  issued  by  Massachusetts  in  1690— These  bills  depreciate  in  nUne— . 
State  of  this  depreciation  in  1748— Congress  resort  to  a  paper  medinm  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution — depreciates  and  dies  in  the  hands  of  the  possessors — Estab- 
lishment of  the  Bank  of  North  America — a  National  Bank  established  by 
Congress,  in  1791 — Numerous  State  Banks  created — Proceedings  of  Congress 
ia  relation  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  National  Bank  in  1811,  and  in 
relation  to  a  new  National  Bank  in  1615— New  National  Bank  established  in 
1816— Situation  of  the  State  Banks  during  the  war— Many  of  them  stop  pay- 
ing specie — Their  bills  depreciate — National  Bank  assists  in  the  restoration  of 
specie  payments^Difference  of  opinion  between  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  of  the  government,  as  to  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  a 
National  Bank — Bill  passed  by  Congress  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
present  National  Bank  in  183^Negatived  by  the  President — His  views  on 
this  subject  different  from  those  of  his  predecessor — Number  and  condition  of 
the  State  Banks  at  different  periods — Proportion  of  their  circulation  to  their 
capitals,  in  different  States,  in  1833  and  January,  1834— Evils  arising  from 
banks  of  circulation — Should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

SoMB  brief  sketches  of  the  internal  commerce,  wealth  and  resour- 
ces of  the  Uoited  States,  especially,  during  the  period  under  immedi- 
ate review,  will  now  be*  presented  to  the  reader.  Our  iriews,  how- 
ever, on  this  important  part  of  political  economy,  wiH  be  confined  to 
the  subjects  of  1st,  Banks,  2d,  Miinufactures,  and  3d,  Internal  im- 
provements, of  different  kinds,  such  as  canals,  rail  roads,  steam  navi- 
gation, dtc. 

Banking  institutions,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter,  have  too  great  an  influence  and  bearing,  on  the  internal,  as 
well  as  the  external  prosperity  of  this  country;  and  particularly,  has 
too  intimate  a  connexion  with  its  currency,  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Before  calling  the  attention  of  (he  reader,  however,  to  the  origin, 
progress  and  eflfects  of  these  institutions,  especially  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  national  government,  we  beg  leave  to  remind 
him,  that  paper  money  of  some  description,  has  constituted,  in  tfaie 
country,  a  great  proportion. of  its  currency  or  circulating  medium, 
from  the  year  1690  to  the  present  time.  While  under  the  guardiap- 
ship  of  the  parent  state,  this  paper  consisted  of  bills  of  credit,  as 
they  were  called,  issued  hy  the  several  colonies ;  and  for  the  payment 
of  which,  the  faith  of  the  colonies  themselves,  was  pledged. 
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These  bills  were  called  in  by  taxes*  payable  at  different  perioilsv 
and  were  not  only  made  receivable,  in  the  payment  of  those  taxes, 
and  of  all  debts  due  to  the  government  issuing  them ;  bvt  were,  also, 
made  a  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts,  until  this  was  prohibited, 
by  act  of  Parliament. 

*  Massachusetts  led  the  way,  in  making,  and  issuing  this  species  of 
paper  money. 

Thut  colony  incurred  expenses,  in  an  unfortunate  maritime  expe- 
dition against  Quebec  in  1690,  much  beyond  its  ordinary  means  of 
payment ;  and  to  meet  these  expenses,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
issuing  bills,  on  the  credit  of  the  colony.  This  was,  afterwards  fol« 
lowed,  as  cases  of  emergency  arose,  by  most,  if  not  all  the  other  Brit- 
ish North  American  colonies. 

These  bills,  howeve.r,  became  less  valuable,  than  gold  and  silver, 
in  each  colony,  where  they  were  insued.  In  NeV  England,  they 
were  valued  at  six  shillings  for  a  silver  dollar ;  and  at  this  rate,  were 
denominated  the  lawful  money  of  that  part  of  the  country — ^in  New 
York,  they  were  valued,  at  eight  shillings,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  seven 
shillings  and  .six  pence,  for  a  dollar ;  and  hence  arose  the  different 
currencies,  in  these  several  colonies,  and  which  remain  to  the  present 
day ;  and  with  which,  many  of  the  people  are  now  more  familiar, 
than  with  any  other. 

These  bills,  however,  still  continued  to  depreciate,  particularly 
in  New  England,  and  the  Carolinas,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
issuesi  In  1745,  Massachusetts  alone,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her 
fortunate  expedition  against  Louisburg,  and  in  other  preparations,  in 
die  war  then  exiting  between  England  and  France,  issued  bills  to 
the  amount  of  between  two  and  three  millions  of  pounds  lawful 
money.  This  large  amount,  naturally  occasioned,  an, increased  de- 
preciation, so  that,  in  1748,  eleven  hundred  pounds  of  these  bills,  was 
only  equal,  to  one  hundred  pounds  steriing. 

In  consequence  of  their  wars  with  the  Indians,  large  issues  were, 
also,  made  in  the  two  Carolinas,  at  various  times. 

The  extent  of  the  depreciation  of  these  bills,  in  the  several  colo- 
nies, in  1748,  may  be  estimated,  from  the  state  jof  the  exchange,  in 
each,  with  London,  or  from  the  amount  of  those  bills,  which,  at  thai 
time,  was  required,  to  procure  a  bill  of  exchange  of  £100  sterling,  on 
London. 

The  following  has  been  estimated,  as  the  difference,  in  the  diftr^ 
«nt  colonies,  ai  that  period. 
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New  Ensrland,  for       £100  sterliog,  paid  in  bills— £1100 
New  York,  for  "  "  100 

East  Jersey,  for  «  "  190 

West  Jersey,  for  "  "  190 

Pennsylvania,  for  "  *'  180 

Maryland,  for  •»  «  300 

Virginia,  for  "  "         £120  to  126 

North  Carolina,  for  "  "  1000 

South  Carolina,  for  "  "  TOO* 

Great  Britain  paid  to  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  £180,000  sterlingi 
for  expenses  in  the  expedition  against  Louisburg ;  and  with  this  suni» 
that  colony  redeemed  her  bills,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  shillings  per  ounce 
of  silver. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  United 
Colonies  were  obliged  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  old^system  of 
paper  money — and,  in  1775,  bills  of  credit  were  issued  by  Congress, 
to  the  amount  of  (3,000,000 ;  and  to  'this,  large  sums  were  after** 
wards  added ;  and  a  depreciation  in  value  was  the  natural  conae* 
quence,  although  Congress  made  them  a  tender,  \n  payment  of  all  pri- 
vate debts,  and  declared  a  refos^  to  receive  them,  to  be  an  extinguish- 
ment  of  the  debt  itself.  This  depreciation  began  to  be  seriously  felt, 
early  in  the  year  1777 ;  and  increased  with  the  increase  of  issues^ 
In  September,  1779,  th^se  issues  amounted  to  $160,000,000 ;  when 
Congress  declared,  that,  on  no  account,  should  they  ever  exceed 
$200,000,000 :  and  bills  to  this  amount  were  issued,  before  the  close 
of  tliat  year ;  a  sum  too  large  to  admit  of  a  redemption  at  par,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  years  1780  and  1781,  the  bills  entirely  stopped  ctr* 
culation. — Nor  has  any  part  of  them  ever  been  redeemed,  except  at 
one  hundred  for  one,  under  the  funding  system,  first  established,  by 
the  present  national  government 

Soon  after  the  death  of  continental  money,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Robert  Morris,  superintendant  of  Finance,  Congress  established  a 
national  bank,  by  the  name  of,  "  The  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America.*'  This  institution  went  into  successful  ope- 
ration in  December,  1781,  with  a  capital  of  only  $400,000,  and  un» 
der  the  management  of  its  projector,  and  others  associated  with  him, 
contributed,  as  far  as  its  limted  means  would  allow,  to  relieve  the 
financial  distress  of  the  country,  at  that  period.     This  bank  is  still  io 
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operation  in  Philadelphia,  with  an  enlarged  capital,  and  under  a  new 
charter  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  has  always  sus- 
tained  the  same  character  and  credit,  with  which  it  commenced 
business. 

Such  was  the  scarcity  of  money,  soon  after  the  peace  of  l?83,in 
consequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  American  commerce,  and  the 
want  of  an  efficient  national  government,  that  some  of  the  States  again 
resorted  to  paper  money,  and  tender  laws. — And  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, went  so  far,  as  to  make  personal  property  a  tender  in  payment 
of  private  debts,  at  the  apprisal  of  men,  to  be  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  extraordinary  remedies,  instead  of  relieving,  increased 
the  evils  complained  of;  and  contributed  not  a  little,  to  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  by  which,  the  States  themselves  wen 
prohibited,  from  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  making  any  thing  bat  gold 
and  silverfa  tender  ih  payment  of  debts. 

The  only  banks  in  existence,  when  the  national  goTcmment  went 
into  operation,  W4>re  the  bank  of  North  America  before  mentioned,  the 
bank  of  New  York,  situated  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  bank  of 
Massachusetts,  in  Boston,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  only,  about 
•2,000,000.  . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (Mr.  Hamilton,)  very  early  per- 
ceived, that  a  bank  established  by  national  autbbrity,  was  necessary, 
in  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  general  government.  He, 
therefore,  in  December,  1790,  recommended  to  Congress  (he  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution.  Banks  had  existed  in  Europe,  for 
about  six  hundred  years.  The  first  was  established  at  Venice,  in 
1200,  when  that  famous  city  was  the  commercial  emporium  of  Europe. 
As  commerce  travelled  west,  banks  followed,  and  were  successively 
eatablished,  at  Genoa,  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  long  the  centre  of 
the  commercial  transactions  of  the  Hanseatic  League — from  thence 
ihey  followed  commerce  to  England ;  and  have  since  been  established, 
with  more  or  less  success  in  France,  and  in  different  parts  of  conti- 
nental Europe. 

The  benefits,  which  the  commercial  countries  of  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  had  Experienced  from  institutions  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  bank  of  North  America,  induced  Con- 
gress, no  doubt,  to  comply  with  the  recommendation  of 'Hamilton, 
and  to  establish  an  institution  of  a  similar  character,  by  the  name  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  act  for  this  purpose,  was  passed, 
on  the  25th  day  of  February,  1791. 
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The  power  of  the  general  gorernment  to  establish  such  an  insti- 
tntion  was  then  questioned  ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  measure  was 
opposed,  particularly  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  President 
Washington,  requested  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Seo- 
retary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  writing,  as  to 
(he  constitutionality  of  the  measure.  The  opinions  of  the  two  former, 
were,  in  the  negative,  and  that  of  the  latter,  in  the  affirmative,  on  this 
new  and  important  question  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  war, 
although  not  given  in  writing,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  On  this  equal  division  of  his  Cabinet,  the  President, 
after  mature  deliberation,  put  his  signature  of  approbation  to  the  bill. 

The  reasons^^hen  and  since  urged  for  and  against  this  constitutional 
power,  would  fill  volumes.  And  we  can  here  only  say,  in  general, 
that  the  advocates  for  a  national  bank,  urged,  that  it  was  the  **^neces* 
sary  and  proper"  means,  of  carrying  into  execution,  other  substantive 
^powers,  expressly  vested  in  Congress — giving  to  the  word  '*  necessa- 
ry," as.usedin  the  constitution,  in  connection  with  the  word  '*  proper," 
the  meaning  of  requisite,  needful,  useful,  or  conducive  to.  ,  The  oppo* 
nents  however,  gave  a  much  more  limited  meaning  to  this  word, 
restricting  i(to  those  m-eans  which  were  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  into  effect  other  powers  granted  and  *^  mtkout  which  the 
grant  of  power  would  be  nugatory,^^ '  And  we  would  here  observe, 
that  the  bill  creating  this  institution,  passed  the  Senate,  with  great 
unanimity ;  and.that  the  votes  m  the  House,  were  thirty  nine  to  twen- 
ty ;  and  that  this  decision  was  not  strictly  according  to  the  parties 
then  known  by  the  name  of  federal  and  anti-federal,  as  some  of  the 
former  voted  against  the  bill, .  and  some  of  the  latter  in  favor  of  it. 
But  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison,  then  and  afterwards  leaders  of  the 
anti-federal  party,  were  strongly  opposed,  on  constitutional  grounds. 

Thecapitol  of  the  bank  thus  established,  was  $10,000,000;  two 
millions  to  be  subscribed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  residue  by  in- 
dividuals. Two  millions  of  the  sum  ^obscrihed  by  individuals.  Was 
to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  six  millions  in  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the 
United  States.  .  This'  charter  was  to  continue  until  tl^e  4th  of  March, 
1811,  and  in  the  mean  time^  no  other  bank  was  to  be  established  by 
national  authority. 

Experience  soon  proved  the  utility  of  such  an  institution,  not  only 
to  the  government,  but. to  the  community  af  large.  The  benefit  was 
felt  by  the  United  States,  not  merely  in  their  financial  operations,  but 
in  the  sale  of  their  shares  in  the  institution.  In  1796  and  1797,  |wo 
thousand  four  burred  and  ninety  governmental  shares  were  sold„  at 
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86  per  cent  advance ;  two  hundred  and  eighty  seven  in  1797|  at  an 
advance  of  20  per  cent. ;  and  in  180%  the  residae*  being  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty,  were  sold  to  foreigners,  at  45  per  cent,  ad; 
Vance,  making  together  a  profit  of  (671,000. 

This  bank  was,  also,  profitable  to  the  stockholders  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  governmentr-rits  dividends,  on  an  average,  being  about  8( 
per  cent,  a  year. 

As  the  charter  would  expire,  in  March  1811,  the  stockholders,  in 
the  spring  of  1838,  presented  a  memorial  to  Congress,  praying  for  a 
renewal  of  it.  The  Senate  referred  the  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  (Mr.  Gallatin)  ^'  to  consider  and  report  thereon,  at  the 
next  session  of  Congreas." 

At  the  next  session,  on  the  3d  dhy  of  March,  1809,  Mr.  Gallatin 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  a  renewal  and  continuance  of  the  charter, 
with  an .  addition  to  the .  capital  and  such  other  modifications  as  he 
thought  proper  to  suggest. 

The.  general  state  and  condition  of  the  bank,  taken  at  a  medium,  as 
stated  in  this  report,  was  as  follows  : — 

Cf.  I.  Debts  due  the  bank— 

1.  Six  per  cenL  stock, remaining  p&rt 

of  the  original'subscription,         .  $2,230«000 

2.  Loans  to  individuals,  consisting 
chiefly  of   discounted  notes,  at 

sixty  daysi  . '       .  16^000,000 

3.  Due  by  banks  incorporated  by  the 

States,  .       800,000 


•18.030,000 

II.  Specie  in  the  vaults, 6,000,000 

III.  Cost  of  lots  of  ground  and  buildings  erected,  480,000 

Total,  Cr.  923,510,000 

Dr.  I.  Capital  stock  of  the  bank,     .        .  $10,000,000 
II.  Monies  deposited  by  government 

and  by  individuals,       .        .         .       8,500,000 
III.  Bank  notes  in  circulation,    .        .      4,500,000 

ToUl,  Dr.    923,000,000 

Leaving  a  balance  for  contingencies,  of  $510,000. 

From  this  state  of  the  bank,  the  Secretary  declared,  that  its  affairs 
as  a  monied  institution,  "  had  been  wisely  and  skilfully  managed.*' 

Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  that  the  capital  should  ultimately  be  increased 
to  830,000,000— that,  of  the  additional  (twenty  millions,)  $15,000,000 
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to  be  subscribed  by  the  states,  in  ten  annual  instalments,  and  $6,000,000 
by  individuals — the  hank  to  pay  a  bonus  of  81)260,000,  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  public  deposits,  when  above  a  certain  amount,  and  to  be 
bound  to  loan  to  the  United  Suitert,  when  required,  three  6fth8  of  its 
capital.  Congress  rose,  the  day  this  report  was  presented  to  the 
Senate.  During  the  next  session,  this  subject  did  not  come  before  tke 
Senate;  but  the  following  is  a  sketch  of  the.  proceedings  upon  it  in 
the  House.'  • 

In  January  1810,  the  memorial  previously  presented  to  the  House, 
by  the  stockholders,  for  a  continuance  of  their  charter,  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee.  This  committee  having  heard  the  petitionerf, 
in  relation  to  the  terms,  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  receive -a 
renewal  of  their  charter,  reported  generally  to  the  House,  that  they 
did  not  feel  themselves  authorized  to  agree  upon  any  terms ;  that 
these  would  more  properly  be  considered  in  the  details  of  a  bill,  after 
the  principles  had  been  settled  in  the  House.  Without,  therefore,  gir- 
ing  any  opinion  as  to  the  terms,  or  as  to  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  above  mentioned,  and  to  which  the  Secretary  when  call- 
ed upon,  had  referred  ihem,  they  recommended  a  resolution  declaring, 
**  that 'it  is  proper  to  make  provision  for  continuing  the  establishment 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  offices  of  discount  and  d^posii^ 
under  the  regulations  neccKsary  for  the  beneficial  administration  of  the 
national  finances,  during  such  time  and  on  such  conditions  as  may  be 
defined  by  law."  • 

Soon  after  this  report  was  made,  a  member  introduced  another  res- 
olution, declaring  '*  it  etpedient  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  National  Bank.^* 

These  resolutions  were,  at  length,  referred  to  difiTerent  committees; 
and  the  committee  to  whom  ttfe  second  resolution  was  referred,  on 
tfie  2S8d  of  March,  reported  *'  a  Bill  to  establish  a  national  bank." 
By  this  bill,  a  bank  was  to  be  established  at  the  ctty  of  Washington, 
with  a  capital  not  exceeding  $16,000,000,  with  branches  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  states  respectively,  on  the 
application  of  the  Legislatures  thereof.  In  reporting  this  bill,  the 
committee  said,  that  a  majority-of  them  were  notsaiikfied  it  contained 
the  best  mode  of  establlsning  a  National  bank  ;  and  that  it  was  report- 
ed, wHhout  any  pledge  ontheir  part,  oJT  supporting  it,  in  preference  to 
any  other  system  which  might  be  devised.  * 

The  other  committee  reported  a  Bill,  somewhat  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'  The  charter  of  the  ex- 
isting bank,  by  this  bill,  was  to  be  continued  for  twenty  year»— the 
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ftockholdcrt  to  pay  a  bonus  of  91,260,000,  and  to  add  to  the  capital, 
91*000,000 — the  United  Stales  to  have  liberty  to  subscribe,  as  an  ad« 
ditioo  to  the  capital,  99,000,000,  not  exceeding  one.  million  a  year; 
and  the  bank  was  bound  to  make  loans  to  the  United  States,  in  any 
sum  or  sums  not  exceeding  at  atfy  one  time,  9&>000,000 ;  and  to  pay 
ai^ interest  of  three  per  cent,  on  public  deposits,  over  three  millions. 

The  plan  of  establishing  a  national  bank  at  Washington  had  few 
advocates.  The  bill  for  thfe  renewal  of  the  charter  was  upder  debate, 
for  several  days ;  and  a^  motion  to  postpone  it  indefinitely,  being  vir- 
tually a  rejection,  was  negatived  sixty  seven  to  forty  six ;  and  on  a 
question  to  strike  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  the  vote  stoody  yeas 
thirty  four,  and  nays  seventy  three.  The  bill  however,  was  after- 
wards suffered  to  lie  upon  tlie  table,  and  was  not  further  acted  upon,, 
dpring  that  session.  These  proceedings)  and  other  circumstances, 
shew,  that  a  majority  of  the  House,  was  not  then  prepared,  either  to 
adopt  or  reject  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  or  by  the  Commit- 
tee ;  and  evince,  we  apprehend,  that  there  was  not  a  majority  in  the 
House,  against  a  national  bank,  upon  Constitutional  grounds.  And 
we  would  observe,  that  in  addition  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  on  this  point,  as  well  as  upon  the  expediency  of  a  national 
bank,  jt  was  well  understood,-  that  the  then  President,  (Mr.  Madison) 
although  originally  opposed  to  the  esiablisliment  of  a  bank,  as  uo* 
warranted  by  the  constitution,  considered  the  question  so  fully  settled, 
that  he  would  not  on  thst  account  have  put  his  veto  to  a  bill  ibr  the 
renewal  of  the  charter,  had  such  been  presented  to  him. 

Early  in  the  next  session,  the  stockholders  preferred  a  new  peti- 
tion  for  a  continuance  pf  their  charter ;  and  vyhich,  in  the  House,  was 
referred  to  a  large  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  a  state*  This 
committee,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1811,  reported  a  bill  in  favor  of  a 
renewal  of  the  charter,  not  materiaUy  differing  from  the  one,  on  the 
same  subject,  reported  the  previoiib  session,  and  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  This  bill  was  debated  until  the  24th  of  Jannaryt 
when  the  same  was  disposed  of  by  an  indefinite  postponement,  by  a 
majority  of  one  only — sixty  five  in  the  affirmative  and  sixty  four  in 
negative.  As  tMe  charter  expired  on  the  4th  of  March  following,  this 
▼ote  was  decisive  in  the  House  agilintft  its  reliewaL 

In  the  Senate,  the  petition  of  the  stockholders,  at  an  early  day  af 
the  session,  had  aho  been  referred  to  a  committee )  but  this  com- 
mittee did  not  act  upon  the  subject,  until  after  the  final  vote  of  the 
House  before  noticed.  On  the  6th  of  February,  tliis  committee  r^ 
ported  a  bill,  for  the  cootimiance  of  the  ehartetv  and  which  was  ooder 
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debate,  until  the  20th  of  the  same  inontb«  when,  on  taking  the  question 
Upon  it,  the  votes  wer«  equally  divided,  .seventeen  in  the  affirmative 
and  seventeen  in  the  negative.  This  necessarily  threw  the  casting 
vote  upon  the  President  of  that  body,  (George  Clinton,)  who  gave 
his  vote,  in  (he  negative,  upon  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  bill;  and  it  was,  of  course,  lost  The  bank^  therefore,  was 
obliged  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  and  the  result  evinced,  that  they  had 
been  wisely  and  safely  managed,  so  far,  at  leasts  as  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders  were  concerned ;  as  they  were  finally  paid  $106^,  on 
each  9100  of  the  stock. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  Congressional  history  of  that  period, 
it  is  perfectly  well  known,  thai,  in  the  Senate,  there  was  not  a  ma- 
jority ajgainst  the  renewal  o{  the  charter,  on  constitutional  scm* 
plest  In  the  House,  those  who  voted  against  its  renewal,  may  be 
divided  inio  three  elapses,  1st  Those,  who  denied  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress;  8d.  Tho^e,  who  admitted  the  power,  and 
were  in  a  favor  of  a  national  bank,  but  were  indisposed  to  continue 
an  institution  under  the  control  of,  their  political  opponents,  and  of 
which  foreigners  owned  much  tbe  greatest  part,  and  3^.  Those  who, 
without  questioning  the  power  of  Congress  on  this  sul^ect,  gave  a 
preference  to  state  banks.  We  do  not  think,  that  th<ye  of  the  first 
clfss,  constituted  a  majority  of  the  House,  who  voted  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  charter. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  various  reasons,  which  governed  those, 
who  constituted  this  small  majority,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that 
th^  applicants  for  an  extension  of  the  important  privileges  of  banking, 
were  the  political  opponents  of  those,  who  wei'e  called  upon  to  grant 
them;  and  it  cannot  be  strange,  that  this  should  have  influence, with 
some,  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  even  among  those,  who  deem- 
ed a  national  bank,  both  constitutional  and  expedient ;  and  that  they 
should  be  disposed  to  grant  these  privileges,  to  their  political  friends, 
rather  than  continue  them,  to  their  political  opponents.  Indeed,  in 
the  debates,  on  this  subject,  it  was  avowed,  that  the  same  party,  which 
opposed  the  original  grant,  must  oppose  the  renewal  of  that  grant. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that,  before  tlie  final  decision  of  this 
question  in  Congfress,  the  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  had  expressed  opinions  against 
the  renewal  of  the  charter ;  and  had  instructed  their  representatives 
in  Congress  to  vote  against  it  The  public  mind  generally^  was,  also, 
by  newspaper  publications,  not  a  little  excited  against  the  bank  and  its 
supporters.    Those,. ^ho  belonged  to  the  party  then  in  power,  who 
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were  in  favor  of  renewing  the  charter,  were  accused,  not  only  of  apot* 
tacy,  but  of  being  bribed  and  corrupted  by  the  bank  or  its  agents. 
Mr.  Crawford  of  the  Senate,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  commiitee« 
reported,  to  thit4  body,  the  bill  before  alluded  to,  and  who  e«p- 
ported  it  with  all  the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind,  thus  notices 
these  accusations.  *'  The  democratic  presses  in  t^ese  great  states 
(referring  to  states  opposed  to  the  bank)  have)  for  more  than  twelre 
months  past,  teemed  #ith  fhe  most  scurrilous  abuse,  against  e?ery 
member  of  Congress,  who  has  dared  to  utter  a  syllable,  in  favor  of  a 
renewal  of  the  bank  charter.  The  member  who  dares  to  give  his 
opinion,  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  is  instantly  charged 
with  being  bribed^  by  the  *  agents  of  the  bank — with  .being  corrupt — 
with  having  trampled  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people — 
with  having  sold  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  to  foreign  cap- 
italists — with  being  guilty  of  perjury,  by  having  violated  the  constitu- 
tion." The  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  that  period,  on 
perusing  this,  by  itself,  would  suppose,  that  Mr.*  Crawford  must  have 
referred  to  charges,  of  a  much  more  recent  date. 

The  influence  of  state  banks,  was  also,  brought  to  bea^  on  the 
great  question,  then  before  Congress ;  and,  when*  it*  is  considefed, 
that  the  numb§r  of  these  banks,  had  at  that  time  increased  to  nearly 
ninety,  located  in  most  of  the  states,  with  a  capital  of  more  than  forty 
millions,  thdr  influence  cotild  have  had  no  inconsiderable  weight 
"With  this  union  of  views  and  interest  against  the  bank,  it  is  not  strange, 
that  the  charter  granting  it,  should  be  suffered  to  expire. 

In  the  war,  which  soon  followed,  the  United  States  were  obliged 
to  rely  on  the  state  banks,  not  only,  for  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  their  revenues,  but  for  a  great  proportion  of  their  loans,  to  carry 
on  the  war.  This  required  increased  issues  of  paper,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, .with  the  pressure  of  the  war  upon  the  American  com- 
merce, induced,  or  obliged  the  banks,  south  of  New  England,  in  Sep- 
tember,  1814,  to  stop  paying  specie  for  their  bills.  A  great  depreda- 
tion of  these  bills,  was  the  necessary  consequence,  as  wrll  be  more 
particularly  noticed  hereafter.  This  rendered  it  impossible,  for  the 
general  government  to'^proeure  loans,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
except  upon  terms  utterly  ruinous. 

A  national  bank,  seemed  to  present  the  only  remedy  for  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  the  country.'  The  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
therefore,  (Mr.  Dallas,)  very  early  in  the  session  of  Congress,  which 
met,  on  the  last  of  September,  1814,  presented  a  plan  for  a  natiooal 
bank,  to  consist  of  a  capital  of  iM,dOO,pOO»  divided  into  one  himdrBd 
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thousand  shares  of  9500  each— Are^  fifths  of  the  capital,  $30,000,000, 
to  be  subscribed  by*  corporations  or  individuals,  and  two  fifths, 
•20,000,000,  by  the  United  States.  Of  (he  subscriptions  by  corpora- 
Uoos  or  individuals,  one  fidh  or  9^,000,000  to  be  paid  in  specie,  apd 
four  fifths  or  824,000,000,  either  in  specie  or  six  per  cent  stock,  issued 
since  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in  treasury  notes,  in  the  [proportion 
of  one  fifth  of  the  latter,  and  three  fifths  of  the  former. — The  subscrip- 
tion of  Aie  United  States,  to  be  paid  in  six  per  cent  stock.  The  treas- 
ury notes  subscribed  might  be  paid,  in  public  six  per  cent  stock ;  and 
DO  part  of  the  public  stoclr,  which  constituted  a  portion  of  the  capital, 
was  to  be  sold,  during  the  then  existing  war,  nor,  at  any  subsequeni 
time,  for  less  than  par ;  nor,  at  any  time,  to  an  amount,  exceeding  ope 
moiety,  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  The  bank  was  to  be  bound, 
to  loan  to  the  United  States,  930,000,000,  at  six  per  cent  interest. 

In  submitting  this  general  plan  of  a  bank,  to  be  established  by  na- 
tional authority,  Mr.  Dallas  asked,  whether  it  could,  be  deemed  a  vio- 
lation of  the  right  of  private  opinion, .  '*  to  consider  the  constitution- 
ality of* a  national  bank,  as  a  question,  forever  settled^  and  at  rest?" 
The  secretary,  however,  did  not  suppress  his  own  opinion,  on  this 
question,  but  declared,  *Mhat,  in  these  times,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  will  not  only  be  useful,  io  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare, but,  that  it  is  necessary  qnd  proper^  for  qarrying  into  execu- 
tion «ome  of  the  most  important  powers,  constitutionally  vested  in 
Congress." 

A  bill  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  House,  substantially,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  plan.  AH  parties  in  Congress  seemed  then 
in  favor  of  a  national  bank,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  still  en- 
tertained constitutional  objiections.  , 

Serious  dififer^nces  of  opinions,  however,  existed^  as  to  some  of  the 
principles,  on  which  such  a  bank,  should  be  established.  The  great 
points  of  difierence  were,  as  to  the  amount  of  capital,  and  whether  it 
ahould  chiefly  consist  of  six  per  cent  public  stock  already  issued^  or 
of  treasury  notes  thereafter  to  be  issued — whether  the  United  States 
should  .  hold  stock  in  it,  and  have  an  agency  in  its.  management — 
whether  the  bank  should  be  bound  to  loan  the  government,  $30,000,000, 
when  required,  and  be  prohibited  from  selling  public  stock,  during  the. 
continuance  of  the  war ;  and  whether,  it  should  have  power,  to  sus- 
pend specie  payments.  These  subjects  were,  for  many  days,  debated, 
with  great  zeal  and  warmth,  and  many  plans  were  suggested,  through 
the  aid  of  a  national  bank,  to  relieveahe  country  from  the  evils  it  ex- 
perienced from  a  depreciated  currency,  and  from  its  difficulties  in  pro- 
curing loans. 
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Mr.  Calhoun  proposed,  tbat  the  capHii  should  consist  of  $6,000,000, 
in  specie,  and  $44,000,000,  in  treasury  notes,  to  be  thereafter  issued, 
and  which  might  be  paid,  in  six  per  cent  stock,  and  sold  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  bank — that  the  United  States  should  not  be  a  stockholder, 
or  hare  any  agency  in  the  management  jof  the  institution— >ttiat  it 
should  not  be  bound  to  make  loans  to  the  government,  nor  have  power 
to  suspend  specie  payments.  AAer  much  debate  and  divi^on,  the 
bill  was  amended  so  as  to  embrace  substantially,  the  above  proposir 
tions  of  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  finally,  the  capital  was  reduced,  to 
$90,000,000.  The  bill  thus  amended,  did  *|}ot  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  treasury  department,  nor  that  of  a  majority  of  the  House,  and 
was  negatived. 

Soon  after  this,  a  bill,  for  a  national  bank,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan,  proposed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  sent  to  the  House.  This  bill  contained  a  clause,  empow- 
ering the  bank,  to  suspend  specie  payments,  in  case,  during  the  war, 
or  one  year  after,  thefe  should  be  such  a  demand  for  gold  and  siilver, 
as  to  ''  induce  a  reasonable  and  probable  beKef,"  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  exported,  so  as  to  endanger  the  specie  capita]  of  the  bank,  and 
of  the  country ;  or  to  be  wilfully  withdrawn  from  circulation,  so  as 
to  embarrass,  obstruct  and  discredit,  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the 
peopl0  and  the  government,  as.  well' ae  the  bank  itself;  or  should  be 
demanded  in  consequence  of  a  wilful  accumulation  of  bills  of  the 
bank,  with  thfe  intention  of  destroying  the  credit  of  the  institution. 
The  President  of  the  United  ^tatea  was  to  hfave  power  to  direct  the 
bank  to  resume,  or  continue  to  suspend  specie  payments.  Us  he  might 
deem  expedient.  ^ 

The  details  9f  this  bill  again  became  subjects  of  serious  debate,  in 
the  House.  Its  op^^onents  urged,  that,  as  the  bank  was  to  commence 
operations,  with  a  small  amount  of  specie,  and  without  the  power  of 
selling  any  part  of  its  capital,  consisting  of  public  stock ;  and  was 
under  obligation,  to  loan  the  government  $90,000,000^  it  must  neces- 
sarily be,  a  mere  paper  bank.  .  That  the  loans  to  government  must 
be,  in  bills  to  a  4arge  amount,  and  which,  would  immediately  return 
to  the  bank — ^ni  the  bank,  having  no  means  of  paying  them,  most, 
of  course,  suspend  payment,  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  commenced  op- 
erations— that  these  bijls  would  therefore  depreciate,  and  the  country 
would  then  have  a  depreciated  national  currency,  as  well  as  a  depre- 
ciated state  currency. 

Every  attempt,  however,  to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  make  it  a  spe* 
tie  paying  bdnk,  was  unsuccessful,  the  House,  being,  on  some  of 
these  amendments,  about  equally  divided. 
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On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  *a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, to  recommit  it  to  a  select  eommittee,  with  special  instructions, 
to  amend  it  by  reducing  the  capital  to  $25,000,000,  by  striking  out 
the  provisions  allowing  the  bank  to  suspend  specie  payments,  ma- 
king it  obligatory  on  the  bank  to  lend  money  to  the  government, 
and  prohibitir^g  it  from  selling  its  stock,  during  the  war.'    In  support 
of  this  motion,  Mr.  Webster,  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  bill,  as  it 
came  from  the  Senate,  and  the  ill  effects  it  must  necessarily  have,  on 
the  credit  and  currenc;y  of  the  country,  with  great  force  of  argument, 
and  with  dot  a  little 'sarcastic  severity.    '^  The  loan  of  thirty  millions," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  '<  can  only  be  made  by  an  immediate  issue  of  bills 
to  that  amount.     If  these  bills  should  return,  the  bank  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  them.    This  is  certain  ;  and*  to  remedy  thid  inconveni- 
ence, power  is  given' to  the  directors,  by  the  act,  to  suspend,  at  their 
own  discretion,  the  payment  of  their  notes,  until  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  otherwise  order.     The  President  will  give  no 
such  order,  because  the  necessities  of*  government  will  compel  it,  to 
draw  on  the  bank,  till  the  bank  becomes  as  necessitous  as  itself.    In- 
deed, whatever  orders  may  be  given,  or  withheld,  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  bank  to  pay  its  notes.    No  such  thing  is  expected 
from  it.     The  first  .note  it  issues,  will  be  dishonored  on  its  return, 
and  yet,  it  will  continue  to  pour  out  its  paper,  so  long,  as  the  govern- 
ment can  apply  ii,  ip  any  degree,  to  its  purposes.** 
-  '*  What  sort  of  an  institution's  this?**    Mi'.  Webster  asked,  <<It 
looks  less  like  a  bank,  than  a  department  of  government.    It  will  be 
properly  the  paper  money  department.    Its  capital  'is  government 
debts  ;  the  amount  of  its  issues. will  depend  on  government  necessi- 
ties ;  government,  in  effect,  absolves  itself  from  its  own  debts  to  the 
bank,  and,  by  way  of  compensation,  absolves  the  bank  from  its  own 
contracts  with  others.   This,  indeed,  is  a  wonderful  scheme  of  finance. 
The  government  is  to  grow  rich,  because  if  is  to  borrow  without  obli- 
gation of  repaying  ;  and  is  to  borrow  of  a  bank,  which  issues  paper, 
without  liability  to  redeem  it.    If  this  bank,  like  other  institutions, 
which  dull  and  plodding  common  sense  has  created,  were  to  pay  its 
debts,  it  most  have  some  limits  to  its  issues  of  paper ;  therefore, 
there  wonid  be  a  f»oint,  beyond  which,  it  coiild  not  make  loans  to 
government    This  would  fall  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  contrivers 
of  this  system.    They  provide  for  aq  unlimited  issue  of  paper  in  en- 
tire exemption  from  payment    They  found  the  bank,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  discredit  of  government,  and  then  hopfe,  to  enrich  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  insolvency  of  their  bank.     With  them,  poverty 
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itself  is  the  mein  source  of  supply,  and  bankraptej  a  mine  of  inex- 
haustible treasure.  They  rely,  not  in  the  ability  of  the  bank,  bat  ia 
Its  beggary  ;  nut  in  gold  and  silver  collected  in  its  vaults,  to  pay  its 
debts,  and  fulfil  its  promises,  but  in  iui  locks  and  bars,  provided  by 
statute,  to  fasten  its  doors,  against  the  solicitations  and  clamors  of 
importunate*  creditors.  8nch  an  institution,  they  flattpr. themselves, 
^1!  not  only  be  able  to  sustain  itself,  but  buoy  up,  the  sinking  credit 
of  the  government  A  bank,  which  does  not  pay,  is  to  guaranty  the 
engagements  of  a  government,  which  does  not  pay !  John  Doe  is  to 
become  security,  for  Richard  Roe.  Thus  the  empty  vaults  of  the 
Treasury,  are  to  be  filled,  from  the  equally  empty  vaults  of  the  bank; 
and  the  ingenious  invention  of  a  partnership  of  insolvenUf  is  to  re- 
store and  reestablish  the  credit  of  both." 

« 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Webster  did  not  prevail ;  and  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  the  votes  stood  81,  in  the  affirmative,  and  80,  in  the  negative; 
and  the  speaker,  (Mr.  Cheeves,)  being  opposed  to  the  bill,  gave  his 
vote  in  the  negative,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  votes  being  equal, 
the  bill  was  lost. 

The  speaker  was,  indeed,  placed  in  a  most  trying  situation.  Al- 
though a  supporter  of  the  administration,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare his  own  conyictions,  that  it  was  a  measure,  **  dangerous,  unex- 
ampled, and  of  almost  aesparate  resort."  In  briefly  examining  the 
views  of  those,  who  advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill,  as  calculated 
to  resuscitate  public  credit,  to  establish  a  circulating  medium,  and  to 
afibrd  the  ways  and  means,  for  the  support  of  goverpment,  the  speak- 
er expressed  his  solemn  belief,  that  neither  of  these  purposes,  could 
be  answered  by  it.  He,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  a  national  bank  bill  might  be  framed,  which  would  unite  a  ma- 
jority in  its  favor.  The  bill  was  reconsidered  the  next  day,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  who,  soon  after,  reported  the  same,  widi 
amendments,  reducing  tie  capital  fo  $90,OPO,000,  to  consist  of 
6,000,000  in  specie,  15,000,000  in  Treasury  notes,  and  10,000,000 
in  stock  of  the  United  States,  issued  since  the  dealaration  of  war, 
with  a  reservation  of  a  right  in  the  United  States,  to  subcribe  an  ad- 
ditional 6,000,000,  payable  in  4  per  c^nt  stock.  Other  important 
amendments  were,  also,  proposed  by  the  committee,  partienlarly,  by 
striking  out  the  clauses,  relating  to  a  compulsory  loan,  and  the  power 
of  suspending  specie  payments.  These  amendments  were  sobetantially 
agreed  to,  in  the  'House,  and  the  bill  thus  amended,  was  passed  by  a 
large  majority,  120  to  37 ;  and  was  finally  concurred  in  by  the  Senait. 
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ThiM  bill,  it  18  well  known,  was  returned  hj  the  President,  with  hit 
objections.  These  objections,  however,  were  not  founded  upon  the 
question  of  (constitutional  power, — a  question,  which  the  President  ex* 
prcssly  waived,  as  being /tiZ/y  settled;  but,  because,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  not  calculated  *'  to  answer  the  purpose's  of  reviving  public 
credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  arid  of  aiding 
the  treasury,  by  facilitating  the  indispepsable  anticipations  of  the 
revenue,  and.  by  affording  to  the  public  more  durable  loans."  The 
bill,  not  being  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  tQ  which  it  was 
returned,  did  not  become  a  law.  A  national  bank,  however,  seemed 
the  only  resource  left,  to  restore  public  credit,  and  enable  govern* 
ment  to  prosecute  the  war ;  the.  Senate  therefore  immediately  pas- 
sed another  bill,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Sec^ 
retary  of  the*  Treasury ;  and  which  was  sent  to  the  House,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1816,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  then  passed,  but 
for  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace.  At  the  very  moment,  when  the 
question  was  to  be  taken,  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  mail  arrived 
from  New  York,  bringing*  a  letter  to  one  of  the  members  put  in  as 
the  mail  was  closing, .  informing  him,  that  a  rumor  had  just  reached 
the  city  of  a  yessePs  being  at  the  Hook,  bringing  news  of  peace. 
The  House,'  apprized  of  this,  immediately  adjourned  without  taking 
the  question ;  jand  the  next  day,  the  news  being  confirmed,  the  bill 
itself,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  was  postponed  indefinitely ;  and 
the  subject  of  A  bank,  was  no  farther  agitated,  during  the  remaining 
short  period  of  the  session. 

This  important  subject  was,  however,  brought  to  the- notice  of  the 
National  Legislature,  early  in  its  next  session,  both  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
former,  in  his  opening  message,  referring  to  &  modification  of  the 
taxes,  on  the  return  of  peace,  says — *«  It  is,  however,  essential  to 
overy  modification  of  the.  finances,  that  the  benefits  of  an  uniform 
national  currency,  shoold  be  restored  to  the  community.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  precious  metals,  will,  it  is  believed  be  a  temporary  evil ; 
bat,  until  they  can  again  be  rendered  the  general  medium  of  ex- 
change, it  devolves  on  the.  wisdom  of  Congress,  to  provide  a  substi- 
tnie,  which  shall  equally  engage  the  confidence,  and  accommodate 
the  wants  of  the  citizens  throughout  the  Union.  If  the  operation  of 
the  itate  banks,  cannot  produce  this  result,  the  probable  operation  of 
a  national  bank,  will  merit  consideration  ;'*  dtc. 

In  recommending  a  national  bank,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trearary 
wged  its  great  importance,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  contini^ 
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ing  a  uniform  national  currency ;  declaring  that  this  important  object 
could  not  be  effected  by  the  state  banks.  **  The  truth  is/*  says  Mr. 
Dallas  in  his  annual  report,  **  that  the  charter  restrictions  of  some  of 
the  banks,  the  mutual  relation  and  dependence  of  the  banks  pf  the 
same  suto,  and  even  of  the  banks  of  the  different  states,  and  the  duty 
which  the  Directors  of  each  bank  conceive  they  owe  to  their  imme* 
diate  constituents,  upon  points  of  security  or  emolument,  interpose 
an  insuperable  obstacle,  to  any  voluntary  arrangement,  upon  national 
considerattonsi' alone^  for  the  establishment  o(  a.  national  medium^ 
through  the  agency*  of  state  banks.^^ 

Congress  had  too  severely  experienced  the  evils  and  mischiefs  of  a 
divordered  currency,  during  the  war  which  had  then  just  closed ;  and 
from  which  the  country  was  not,  at  that  time,  relieved,  net  to  fed 
the  necessity  of  a  national  bank,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar 
evils,  as  well  as  to  afford  present  relief.  During,  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, therefore,  in  the  winter  of  1816,  the  bank  now  in  operation 
was  established,  without  much  opposition  on  constitutional  grounds ; 
though  a  difference  of  opinion  existed,  iif  relation  to  the  amount  of 
capital,  the  agency  of  the  government  in  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  other  details  of  the  bill,  in  consequence  of  which,  many 
finally  gave  their  votes  against  it.  • 

The  capital  of  the  new  bank  was  $35,000,000,  divided  into  three 
hundred  and  "fifty  thousand  shares  of  9100  each.  Seventy  thousand 
shares,,  or  $7,000,000,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  United  States,  payable 
in  five  per  cent,  stock,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government; 
and  the  remainder,  by  individuals,  com  pan  ies«  or  corporations,  of 
which,  $7,000,000  was  to  b^  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  $21,000,000 
in  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States ;  'and  it  was  made  lawful  for 
the  United  States  to  redeem  the  funded,  debt  thus  subscribed  at  their 
pleasure.  The  bank  was  to  continue  until  the  3d  day  of  March,  183fi» 
and  in  the' mean'  time,  no  other  bank  was  to  be  established  by  Con- 
gress. Twenty  ^ve  Directors  were  to 'be  annually  appointed ;  five  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Senate,  and  twenty  by  the 
individual  stockholders.  The  following  are*some  of  the  fundamental 
articles  of  the  institution — not  less  than  seven  directors  were  to  con- 
stitute a  board  for  the  transaction  of  business — the  debts  of  the  cor^ 
poration  were  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000,  over  and  above  the  deposits 
— no  loan  to  be  made  to  the  government,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
$500,000,  or  to  any  state,  exceeding  $50,000,  nor  to  any  foreign 
prince  or  state,  unless  authorized  by  law — no  foreigner  to  be  a  diree- 
lor— the  Directors  were  to  establish  an  office  of  diacounl  and 
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in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  other  places,  as  they  might  think 
proper — were  to  furnish  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  with 
weekly  statements,  if  required,  of  the  amount  of  capital,  and  of  the 
debts  due,  of  the  money  deposited,  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  and  of 
the  specie  on  hand*;  and  the  head  of  said  department  had  the  right  of 
inspecting  such  general  accounts,  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  as  might 
relate  to  said  statements,  but  not  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  any  private 
individual  or  individuals  with  the  bank — ^foreigners  to  have  no  vote 
in  the  choice  of  directors,  and  the  cor^ration  was  to  issue  no  notei 
of  less 'amount  than  6ve  dollars. 

.  The  notes  of  the  bank,  payable  on  deukand,  were  made  receivable, 
in  all  payments  to  the  United  States,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  act 
of  Congress ;  and  the  deposits  of  the  money  of  the  United  States, 
were  to  be  made  in  the  bank  or  its  branches,  unleM  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should,  at  any  time,  order  and  direct  otherwise ;  in  which 
ease,  he  is  immediately  to  lay  before  Congress,  if  in  session,  and  if 
not,  immediately  afher  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  the 
reasons  for  such  order. 

The  bank  was  to  pay  a  bonus  of  91,500,000  to  the  government,  and 
was  to  distribute  the  funds  of  the  government,  in  payment  of  the  pub- 
lie  creditors,  when  required  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  without 
mny  expense ;  and  was,  also,  to  perform  the  duties  of  commissioners 
•f  loans  for  the  several  states,  when  required  by  law ;  and  was  to  be 
snbjected  to  pay  twelve  per  cent  interest  on  notfes  or  deposits,  from 
the  time  of  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  pay  the  same,  according  to  contract 
— ^it  was  made  lawful  by  the  charter,  for  either  House  of  Congress,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  inspect  the  books  and  examine  into  the  pro* 
eeedings  of  the  bank,  and4o  report  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  had  been  violated ;  and  on  the  report  of  such  committee,  or 
whenever  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  should  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  charter  had  been  violated,  it  was  lawful  for  Congress 
to  direct,  or  the  President  to  order  a  Sire  Facias  to  be  issued  out  of 
the  circuit  court  of  the  District  of  Pennsylvania,  to  try  the  question, 
whether  the  charter  had  been  forfeited.  • 

'  Before  noticing  the  operations  of  this  bank  and  its  beneficial  in^u- 
ence,  in  restoring  public  credit,  reestablishing  an  uniform  currency, 
and  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  we  beg  leave  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  subject  of  state  banks. 

Three  state  banks  only,  as  before  stated,  were  in  operation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  government,  with  a  capital  of  about  $2,000,000. 
On  the  first  of  January,  18Uf  however,  their  number  had  increased 
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to  eighty  eight*  with  a  capital  of  $42,610,000 ;  making  the  whok 
banking  capital  of  the  country  at  that  period,  inclodiog  that  of  the 
national  bank,  more  than  $52,000,000.  As  the  charter  of  the  natioo* 
al  bank  expired  on  the  4th  of  March  of  that  year,  the'vacoom  was 
more  thap  supplied,  by  the  iiymediate  creation  of  new  ttate  banka; 
and  as  each  state  eiercised  the  right  of  supplying  the  supposed  defi* 
ciency,  without  much  regard  to  what  other  states  were  doing,  with 
the  same  view,  banking  capital  was  increased,  in  a  short  period,  much 
beyond  any  reasonable  or  legitimate  demand  for  it  From  January 
1811,  to  January  1st,  1815,  no  less  thanone  hundred  and  twenty  new 
state  banks  were  established  and  went  into  operation,  with  a  capital 
of  about  $40,000,000 ;  thereby  actually  increasing  the  bank  capital, 
during  that  short  period,  $S0,000,00a 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  by  a  single  act  of  the  2l8t  of 
March,  1814,  created  forty  one  banks,  with  a  capital  of  about 
$17,000,000 — thirty  seven  of  which  went  into  operation.  The  c?ib 
of  this  unexampled  multiplication  of  banks,  was  soon  felt  by  the  dU 
ixens  of  that  state,  as  the  greatest  part  of  them  fiiiled ;  and  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  Senate  in  1820,  in  a  report  referring  to  this  act,  dficlared, 
that  it  '*  inflicted  upon  the  commonwealth  an  evil  greater  than  hsd 
erer  been  experienced  by  its  citixens." 

.  Many  additional  state  banks  were  created  in  the  year  1815,  and  tbt 
following  was  the  number  of  these  banks,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  their  capital,  of  their  bills  in  circulation,  and  of  ^pede  ia 
their  raultd,  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  each  of  the  years,  181 1»  1816^ 
and  1816 ;  for  which,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's valuable  treatise,  entitled  *'  Considerations,  on  the  currency  and 
banking  system  of  the  United  States,"  published  in  1831. 

■     *  CipltaL  Ifolca.  8p«ete. 

1st  Jan.  1811-BaDk  of  U.  S.  .  910,000,000  $5,400,000  85,800.000 

State  banks,  No.  88.     42,610,601  82,700.000  9,600,000 

Tptal,  $52,610,601  $28,100,000  $15,400,000 
1815—206  State  banks.  $82,259,590  $45,500,000  $17,000,000 
1816^246  State  banks.  89,822,422  68.000.000  19,000,000 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  the  bills  of  the 
seversi  state  banks,  during  the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  aAd  op  to  January  1816.  In  November  1813,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson estimated  the  anfount  as  high  as  two  hundred  millionsJ  This 
estimate  was  made  on  data  merely  conjectural,  and  was,  no  ddubt,  ftr 
beyond  the  actual  amount.* 


♦  Sea  4th  vol  JeSarson't  works,  pages  217  and  818. 
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• 

Mr*  Crawford  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasory^  estimated  the  papAst 
circolation,  in  I813v  at  about  $62,000,000,  and  the  specie  circulation 
At  about  $6,000,0001  making  the  whole  circulation,  $70,000,000— but 
in  1810,  he  estimated  the  former  at  about  $09,000,OCO,  and  the  latter, 
at  about  $11,000,000,  making  the  whole  about  $110,000,000.*  '  This 
estimate  is  larger,  than  that  giTcn  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  before  stated. 
We  ineline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  estimate  giren  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 
was  rather  too  low,  and  that  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in  1616,  rather  too 
high. 

Few  banks;  at  that  period,  were  obliged  to  make  returns  of  their  sit- 
mtion ;  and  it  was  then,  and  indeed  Is  now,  difficult,  and  almost  im* 
possible,  to  obtain  in  this  extensi?e  country,  an  accurate  account  of 
the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  at  any  given  period.  Many 
of  the  state  banks,  particularly,  in  the  middle  states,  made  large  loans 
to  goremment*  during  the  war ;  aod  as.  this  must  have  been  done, 
principally  in  bills^  the  issues  of  these  banks,  must  have  greatly  in* 
crealsed  from  this  cause.  The  pressura  of  the  war  was  such,  that 
these  banks,  and  ottiera  south  of  New  England,  were  obliged,  as  be* 
fore  stated^  to  stop  paying  specie  for  their  bills,  in  September,  1614. 

This  suspension  of  specie  payments,  naturally  produced  a  distrustf 
•a  to  the  solvency  of  these  institutions ;  and  their  bills  depreciated  in 
▼alue.  This  depraciation  was  different  in  diftrant  states.  Ih  Sep- 
tember, 1614,  the  bills  of  the  Baltiitiore  banks,  were  at  a  discount  of 
90  per  cent,  while  the  discount  of  those  of  the  city  of  New  York* 
did  not  exceed.  10  percent;  aod  on  the  firat  of  January,  1816,  the 
discount,  at  the  former  place,  was  at  90  per  cent,  and  at  the  latter,  1& 
This  state  of  the  currency,  as  we  have  before  seen,  greatly  embarrass* 
ed  the  financial  concerns,  both  of  the  government  and  of  iodividuals--» 
loans  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  United  States,  without  sacrifices 
too  great  to  be  made.  Almost  everystate  had  a  currency  of  its  own ; 
and  the  revenue  of  tlie  government,  was  paid  in  bills  of  unequal 
Talue.  The  news  of  peace,  however,  which  reached  the  United 
States  in  February,  1816,  for  a  short  time,  nearly  restored  confi* 
dence,  in  the  state  baoks.  It  was  expected,  that  immediately,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  the  banks  would  return  to  specie  payments.  In  conse- 
qnence  of  this,  in  the  same  month  of  February,  the  discount  at  Balti* 
more  was  red  deed  to  5  per  cent,  aod  at  New  York,  to  2  per  cent.  The 
public  however,  waadisappointed;  the  banks,  either  from  want  of  abil* 

*  See  Mr.  Crawford's  Report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  January 
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it^,  or  disposition,  still  declined  paying  specie ;  and  a  depreciation,  tot 
greater  extent  than  before,  followed.  The  banks,  indeed,  had  an  in- 
terest in  keeping  out  their  bills,  as  long  as  possible,  as  their  dividends 
were  thereby  increased.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  I81d,  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace,  the 
discount  at  Baltimore  was  20  per  cent,  at  Philadelphia  from  16  to  17, 
at  New  York,  12|,  and  at  some  other  places,  it  reached  25  per  cent 
The  debts  due  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  vast  amount  of  rev- 
enue, arising  from  the  immense  importations  subsequent  to  the  peace, 
could  only  be  paid  in  this  depreciated  paper.  The  government  was 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  this,  or  nothing ;  although,  by  law,  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  national  bank,  gold  and  silver  were  alone  recdva- 
ble  in  payment.  Indeed,  the  general  government,  was,  in  this  re- 
spect, entirely  in  the  power  of  the  state  banksy  as  it  had  no  legal  con- 
trol over  them;  and,  without  their  aid,  gold  and  sjlver,  could  not  be 
brought  into  general  circulati^in. 

In  this  unequal  and  disordered  state  of  the  currency,  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  in  making  payments,  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  do  justice  'to  all  the  public  officers  and  creditors,  had 
to  encounter  difficulties,  almost  insurmountable.  During  the  yean 
1815  and  1816,'  he  made  attempts  to  unite  the  state  banks,  in  resom- 
ing  specie  payments,  but  without  success. 

This  inequality  in  the  value  of  bills  received  in  the  different  states, 
in  payment  of  the  revenues,  produced,  in  reality,  an  inequality  in  the 
burden  of  taxes ;  and  was,  so  far,  a  violation  of  that  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  requires,  that  '*  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  Of  this,  the  states,  whose 
currency  was  sound,  had  great  reason  to  complain. 

To  remedy  these  evils  Congress,  as  before  noticed,  in  April,  I816» 
established  a  national  bank.  Time,  however,  was  requisite,  for  the 
prganization  of  this  institution,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject, for  which  it  had  been  created.  As  a  preliminary  step  towards  a 
return  to  specie  payments,  Congres?,  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  bank,  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  'to  adopt  such  meas- 
ures, as  he  might  deem  necessary,  to  cause  the  revenues  to  be  collected 
in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States ;  and  gave  him  positive 
directions,  after  the  2dth  of  January,  1817,  to  receive  nothing  in  pay- 
ment, but  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States,  or  treasury  notes, 
or  notes  of  the  national  bank,  or  notes  of  batnks,  which  were  paid  in 
specie,  on  demand.  The  new  bank  of  the  llnited  States,  did  not 
commence  operations,  until  January,  1817 ;  and  soon  after.  In  |Nir- 
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«u«nee  of  a  mutual  arrangement  between  this  bank,  ana  the  ttate 
banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Yirginie,  specie  pay« 
meats  were  resumed. 

The  evils  experienced,  from  depreciated  bank  paper,  during  the 
late  war,  and  for  so  long  a  period  after  its  conclusion ;  and  the  proba- 
bility of  a  recurrence  of  the  same  evils,  in  future,  in  consequence  of 
the  multiplication  tif  banks,  aqd  of  their  frequent  failures ;  have  led 
some  to  question  the  policy,  of  depending  upon  banks,  to  supply  the 
country  with  a  circulating  medium ;  and  to  suggest,  whether  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  like  France,  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  precious  metals 
alone,  for  their  currency.  It  cannot  be  denied,*  that  the  evils  losing 
from  a  depreciated  bank  paper,  and' from  the  failure  of  state  banks, 
have  been  great.  From  January  1st,  1811,  to  July  1st,  1830,  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  five  state  banks,  either  failed,  or  discon- 
tinued their  business,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  i^out  thirty 
millions  of  dollars.  These  failures  took  place  in  almost  every  state 
and  territory ;  in  Maine  eight,  Massachusetts  six,  Rhode  Island  two. 
New  Ifampshire  two,  Connecticut  two.  New  York  ten.  New  Jersey 
seven,  Pennsylvania  nineteen,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  nine.  District 
of  Columbia  four,  Yirginia  ten.  North  Carolina  two.  South  Carolina 
two,  Georgia  one,  Louisiana  two,  Alabama  three,  Tennessee  four,  and 
five  branches,  Kentucky  forty  three,  Ohio  twenty,  Indiana  two,  Illi- 
nois two,  Missouri  two,  and  Michigan  dne.* 

In  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  which  failed,  the  government  had  about 
91,390,707 ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  it  will  lose ;  but  the  losf  to 
individuals,  amounted  to  many  millions ;  and  unfortunately,  a  great 
share  of  it  felhupon  the  widow  and  .the  orphan,  whose  property  had 
been  veated,  or  deposited,  in  these  institutions. 
'  These  fitilures  originated  from  various  causes,  principally,  how- 
«Ter,  from,  too  great  a  multiplication  of  banks,  in  places. not  adapt* 
ed  io  the  'proper  and  regular  banking  business — ^from  improvident 
discounts,  and  frtfm  over  issues ;  and  this  took  place,  in  many  in- 
stances, from  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  banks,  and 
the  principles  of  banking ;  and  in  others,  no  doubt,  with  the  fraud- 
ulent design  of  gain,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  and  of  individuals. 

To  follow  the  example  of  France,  might,  perhaps  be  more  safe  for 
the  commanity,  especially  in  times  of  great  commercial  or  political 
embarrassment;  but  we  apprehend,  that,  in  a  new  country,  like  that 

on  tk«  Curraacy. 
6ft 
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fif  the  United  States,  where  capital  is  lo  nrach  wanted,  and  for  le 
many  years  will  be  wanted,  the  benefits  arising  from  institutions  of  this 
kind,  will  over  balance  the  evi^s;  and  that  banks,  when  properly  used, 
will  •continue  to  be  highly  advantageous.  We  say^  when  properly 
used,  for  the  disadvantages  of  institutions  of  this  kind,  arise  from  the 
abuse  of  them. 

We  consider  it,  as  long  since  settled,  that  paper  of  some  kind,  most, 
lo  a  great  degree,  constitute  the  medium  of  exchange,  in  all  commer- 
eial  countries,  like  .the  United  States.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see,  how 
the  great  revenues  of  the  government,  can  be  well  collected  and  dit- 
iributed,  throughout  this  extensive  country ;  or  how  the  money  coa- 
eerns,  arising  out  of  its  vast  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing interests,  can  be  well  managed,  without  the  aid  of  some  kind  of  pa- 
per, to  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.)  That  bills  issued  by  banlut 
under  proper  management,  constitute  a  general  ipedium  of  exchange, 
more  convenient  and  advantagous,  than  any  other  kind  of  paper,  seeas 
now  to  be  generally  admitted.  • 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  must  take  banks,  for 
better  or  for  worse — and  the  exertions  of  ail  those,  who  are,  or  may 
be,  entrusted  with  the  creation  or  management  of  them,  should  be 
directed  to  secure  the  good  they  are  calculated  to  produce,  and  to 
prevent  the  evils  to  which  they  are  liable. 

The  great  and  prominent  evil  of  banks  of  circulation,  has  been, 
that  of  over  issaes,  or  issues  of  notes,  beyond  their  legitimate  and 
pij>per  demand,  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  To  prevent  this,  varices 
regulattorts  have  been  made,  by  some  of  the  states.  In  New  England, 
Hew  York,  Penifiylvania,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  probably  some  oth- 
ers, the  banks  or  the  most  of  them,  are  obliged  to  present  anautl 
statements  of  their  situation.  These  statements  are  to  contain  the 
amount  of  the  capital  of  .each  bank,  its  bills  in  circulation,  its 
deposits,  and  the  specie  in  its  vaults,*  at  the  lime  of  such  statement 
-^ahd  to  prevent  a:iy  deception,  by  a  previous  p^paratioo,  for  such 
an  exhibit  of  their  affairs,  in  Massachusetts,  the  time  for  making 
such  statement  is  not  precisely  known,  but  it  must  be  made  at  any 
time,  when  called  for,  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  in  New 
York,  an  examination  of  the  banks  themselves  is  to  be  made  by  spe- 
cial commissioners,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  make  their  an- 
nnal  report  to  the  legislature. 

Such  statements,  from  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States^  would 
be  highly  useful,  not  merely  to  the  state  or  place,  where  such  banks 
are  located,  but  to  the  countr^r  gAeralJy.    They  would  afibrd  greater 
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teeurity  to  all  men  in  business,  against  imposition^  from  billf  of  diis- 
tant  banks,  of  whose  solidity,  they  can  now  have  no  knowledge. 

They  would,  also,  enable  the  economist  and  statesman,  to  ascertain, 
with  an  accuracy,  not  now  attainable,  the  amount  of  the  circulation 
and  currency  of  this  extensive  country;  a^d  to  see,  what  proportion  of 
this  currency  consisted  in  bills,  and  what  in  specie.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  woald  furnish  data,  by  which,  the  legislatures  of  every  Btate« 
Would  be  able  to  forip  a  better  judgment,  as  to  the  wisdom  or  policy 
of  extending  banking  institutions. 

Indeed,  since. every  bank  of  circulation,  may  be  considered  a  mii\tf 
having  a  right  to  coin  money,  for  a  general  currency,  dbes  not  the  se- 
curity of  the  public,  seem  to  require,  that  each  bank,  should  let  tho 
others  know,  the  amount  of  its  coinage;  so  that  all  may  judge,  whether 
the  aggregate  coinage  of  about  five  'hundred  mint  establishments, 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  may  be  more  or  less,  than  is 
necessary,  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange  ?  As  a  further  security 
against  extensive  issues,  some  of  the  states  have  subjected  the  banks 
io  a  high  rate  of  interest,  in  case,  of  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  pajr  their 
notes  and  deposits,  in  specie,  on  demand.  In  Massachusetts,  this  in* 
terest  is  twenty  four  per  cent,  in  Louisiana  twelve,  and  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  the  present  national  bank,  is,  by  its  charter,  made 
liable»also,  in  such  a  case,  to  pay  12  per  cent,  interest. 

To  secure  the  public  against  losses,. by  the  failure  of  banks,  a  fund 
has  been  provided  in  the  State  of  New  York,  called  **  a  safety  fund.*' 
This  fund  is  created,  by  a  tax  of  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
of  the  banks  subject  to  the  fund,  payable  annually,  for  six  years ; 
and  is  to  be  applied  lo  the  payment  of  the  notes,  of  those  banly, 
which  may  fail.  When  the  fund  amounts  to  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
it  is  to  be  on  interest  and  to  accumulate,  until  wi^nted.for  the  object, 
on  account  of  which  it  was  created ;  and  when  the  fund  shall  be  re- 
duced below  the  sum  of  half  a  million,  by  calls  upon  it,  from  the 
failures  of  unsound  -banks,  the  sound  banks,  are  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  a  similar  annual  tax.-  Connected  with  this  system,  is  the 
appointment  of  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  is,  to  examine  into  the 
•tate  and  condition  of  all  the  banks  subject^o  this  fund,  as  of\en,  as 
they  may  think  proper,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  legislatqre ;  and 
who,  we  believe,  have  power,  also,  to  institute  proceedings  for  the 
-purpose  of  arresting  the  further  operations  of  those  banks,  whose 
situation  they  may  consider  unsound. 

This  part  of  the  system,  if  the  .commissioners  do  their  duty,  we 
4eemf  a  much  greater  security  against  the  over  issues  of  banjLa,  than 
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die  fond  iUelf ;  as  it  proTides  the  means  of  preventuig  ioch  oter 
issues,  on  the  part  of  these  instltntions. 

Indeed,  the  justice,  of  lequiriog  one  bank,  to  become  surety  for 
another,  with  which,  it  has  no  connexion,  and  o?er  which  it  has  no 
legitimate  control,  has  been  qnestioned  by  many ;  and  its  injustice 
seems  more  apparent,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  banks  are  to 
contribute  to  this  fund,  not,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bills  they 
put  in  circulation,  but  to  the  amount  of  their  capitals.  The  banks  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  therefore,  having  a  capital  of  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  milliofis,  with  a  circulation  of  only,  about  five  millions,  fur* 
nish  nearly  two  thirds  of  a  fund,  to  secure  the  circulation  of  the 
country  banks,  amounting  to  about  ten  millions,  issued  on^  a  capital 
of  about  the  same  amount*  Time  alone,  can  determine,  whether  the 
policy  of  this  fund,  may  not  be  as  questionable,  as  its  justice.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  that  thfe  security  to  the  public,  may  be  more  apparent, 
than  real ;  and  that  its  tendency  may  be,  not  only  to  multiply  banks, 
but  to  encourage  greater  issues,  from  small  banks,  than  would  besns- 
tainedf  on  their  own  credit  alone :  The  latter  can,  only,  be  counter* 
acted,  by  the  Tigilance  of  the  commissioners.       • 

Most,  if  not  all  of  the  state  banks  have,  heretofore,  issued  notes  of 
a  denomination,  as  low  as  one  dollar ;  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  specie.  We  do  tiot  hesitate  to  say,  that,  in  our  view,  good  policy 
requires,  that  no  bank  should  be  permitted  to  issue  bills  of  a'  less  de- 
nomination  than  five  dollars.  The  place,  which  the  small  bills  now 
occupy,  would  in  no  inconsiderable  degr.ee  be  then  filled  with  specie. 
This  would  lessen  the  proportion,  between  the  paper  and  specie,  cir- 
culation of  the  country:  and  thereby,  give  additional  security  against 
the  evils  and  dangers,  always  attending  an  exclusive  paper  cii^ula- 
tion.  The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  have  late- 
ly excluded  all  bills  below  five  dollars ;  and  a  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  former  state,  in  a  report,  made  in  January,  1833,  de- 
clared, that,  in  consequence  of  this  prohibition,  the  precious  metals, 
were '^  widely  dififused  and  abundant  in  a\\  parta^'of  the  State.*'  And 
the  reader,  will  recollect,  that  the  present  national  bank,  can  issue  no 
bills  under  five  dollars.  §  In  England,  in  order  to  secure  a  greater 
amount  of  specie  circulation,  bank  notes  of  a  less  denomination,  tbsn 
£5  sterling,  are  prohibited ;  and  in  Scotland,  none  are  permitted  to 
circulate^  less  than  twenty  shillings.  The  bank  of  France,  the  only 
bank  in  that  country,  authorized  to  issue  notes,  has  none  less  than 
five  hundred  francs,  about  equal  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  circulation  of  specie,  in  England*  is  now.  about  equal,  to  that 
of  bank  paper. 
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The  bank  circulation  of  Scotland  has  been,  and  is  still  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  banking  business  done,  in  that  country.  *In  1825, 
it  amounted  io  only  £3,310,000,  sterling,  or  about  $16,600,000;  al- 
thoogh  thedeposites  in  those  banks  were  very  great. 

To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as,  their  mode  of  doing  business,  and 
to  the  skill  and  prudence  of  their  managers,  may  be  attributed  the 
solidity  and  security  of  the  Scotch  banks.  The  whole  loss  sustained 
by  the  public,  from  the  failure  of  these  banks,  for  more  than  a  centu- 
ry past,  has  not  exceeded,  it  is  said,  £36,344,  or  about  9181,000. 

The  banking  system  of  Scotland,  the  operations  of  which,  have 
been  so  profitable  to  the'stockholders,  and  so  safe  for  the  public,  ought, 
we  think,  to  be  more  generally  known  in  the  United  States.     Thr^e 
incorporated  banks,  only,  exist  in  Scotland,  viz.  "  the  bank  of  Scot- 
land,*' established  by  Parliament,  in  1695,  the  Royal  bank,  by  a  royal 
charter,  in  1737,  and  the  British  Linen  Company.    These  have  a  cap- 
ital paid  in,  of  £3,000,000,  being  less  than  $15,000,000.    In  addition 
to  these,  there  were,  in  1826,  twenty  nine  private  establishments,  con- 
sisting  of  partners,  more  or  less  numerous.     Among  these,  the  na- 
tional bank  of  Scotland,  has  twelve  hundred  thirty  eight  partners, 
the  Commercial  bank  of  Scotland,  five  hundred  twenty  one,  and  the 
Aberdeen  Town  and  Country  bank  four  hundred  forty  six,  and,  of 
the  remainder  three,  had  more  than  one  hundred  partners,  six,  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  seventeen,  less  than  twenty.  These  banks  had 
at  that  time,  one  hundred  and  thirty  three  branches,  located,'in  dififer- 
ent  parts  of  that  country.  *  A  great  pa*  t  of  the  bu^ness  of  these  banks, 
is,  to  receive  the  dioney  of  individuals,  on  deposit,  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  and  to  loan  it,  aC  a  higher  rate ;  and  such  was  the  credit  of 
these  institutions,  that,  in  1826,  no  less  than  £18,000,000. was  depos- 
ited in  their  vaults ;  of  which,  about  one  half  was  sajjd  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  small  sums,  by  mechanics,  laborers  and  fishermen.     At  that 
time,  the  usual  interest  given  by  the  banks,  on  deposits,'  was  3  and  4 
per  cent. ;  but  since  that  period,  it  has  been  reduced  to  2}  per  cent.* 
A  considerable  part  of  the  money  thus  deposited,  is  loaned  to  individ- 
uals, on  what  are  called  cash  credits.    To  obtain  this  kind  of  credit, 
the  borrower  gives  a  bond,  with  two  surleties,  to  the  bank,  to  repay 
the  amount,  for  which  he  has  a  credit,  with  interest,  generally  at 
five  per  cent.    The  borrower,  is  then  authorized  to  draw,  for  the 
amount  agreed  to  be  advanced,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  may  want  it ; 
and  is  to  pay  int^iest,  on  the  sums  thus  drawn,  only,  from  the  time  of 
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receiving  them ;  and  he  is,  also,  at  liberty,  to  repay  in  snch  sQintfaBd 
mt  sQch  times,  as  may  be  convenient  for  him. 

These  accounts  are  settled  half  yearly  or  yearly,  and  the  balance 
struck;  and  this  balance  carried -to  a  new  account;  and  the  original 
bond  still  stands  security,  for  this  balance,  and  other  advances. 

By  Ihis,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  actoal 
capital  of  tliat  country,  which  would  otherwise  lie  idle  and  unprodDC- 
tive,  is  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  skilful  and  prudent  trustees,  un- 
der whose  management,  it  becomes  active^  and  contributes  to  the  ad« 
▼ancemeni  of.  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Scotland. 

By  thus  doing  business,  -on  the  actual  capital  of  the  country,  fewer 
bank  notes  are  required ;  and  the  amount  of  these,  as  before  stated,  in 
1825,  did  not  exceed  about  91&«000,000.  The  banks  exchange  .notes 
twice  a  week,  and  for  this  purpose,  have  agents  at  Ediobm'gh, 
where  these  exchanges  are  made,  and  the  balances  paid. 

The  Scotch  blanks  have  been  as  profitable  to  the  share-holders,  u 
they  have  been  beneficial  to  the  public.  The  shares,  in  the  bank  of 
Scotland,  originally  £83  6s.  Sd.  sterling,  sold  for  £S0O,  in  ISSS-rthe 
Royal  bank,  with  a  capital  of  £1;500,000,  divided  annually  £160,600 
and  the  British  Linen  Company,  having  paid. back  their  capital,  beiog 
£503,000,  divide  9  per  cent — And  some  of  the  private  banks*  partic- 
ularly, that  of  Aberdeen,  has  been,Jt  is  said,  still  more  profitable  to 
the  partners. 

We  would  here  ask,  wheth A  some  of*  the  banks  of  the  United 
States,  could  not,  also,  pay  interest  on  deposits,  and  give  cash  credits, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Scotch  banjts.  The  trust  companies,  lately  es* 
tablished  in  the  United  States,  by  paying  low  interest  on  deposits, 
and  loaning  them,  at  a  higher  rate,  have  been  profitable  to  the  stock- 
holders. '  We  perceive,  indeed,  by  the  returns,  that  the  banks  in 
MassachusettSt  pay  interest  on  97,949,940,  of  their  deposits. 

The  national  bank,  at  the  beginning,  had  not  only  to  encounter,  the 
difficulties,  arising  from  a  disordered  currency ;  but,  had  also,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  provide  against  similar  difficulties  in  future. 

With  this  view,  the  Directors  deemed  it  necessary  to  procure  from 
abroad,  a  large  amount  of  specie ;  and  for  this  purpose,  sent  a  special 
agent  to  Europe ;  and  from  July  90th,  1817,  to  Pecember,  .1818^  there 
was  imported,  for  the  use  of  this  institution,  $7^311,760,  in  specie,  at 
an  expense,  including  loss  of  interest  and  premium,  of  9595,377;  b 
addition  to  this,  during  the  year  1817  and  1818,  a  scheme  of  stock 
jobbing  was  devised  and  carried  on,  in  the  shares  of  the  bank,  highly 
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injariouff  to  (he  bank  itoelf^  as  well  as  the  public,  in  which  some  of  the 
Directors,  and  even  some  of  those  af>pointed  by  the  government,  were 
concerned. 

In  this  scheme,  a  large  amount  of  tfie  money  of  the  bank  was  used, 
being  loaned  to'  those  concerned  in  it,  on  pledges  of  the  very  stock 
purchased  with  the  loan,  at  $125  per  share.  In  consequence  of  these 
profligate  speculations,  the  price  of  shares,  about  the  let  of  Septem- 
ber, 1817,  rose  to  $l&6i«  The  bubble,  however,  at  last  burst,  and 
in  December,  1818,  the  price  fell,  to  $110  per  share: 

In  consequence  of  this  mismanagement,  the  bank  lost  between  two 
and  three  millions  of  dollars ;  the  loss  at  the  office  at  Baltimore  alone, 
amounted  to  $1,671,221 ;  and  the  bank  was*unable  for  a  long  time  to 
make  dividends. 

On  a  change  in  its  direction  and  presidency,  the  bapk  gradually 
recovered  from  its  losses,  and  has  since  been  managed,  in  a  manner 
not  only  highly  beneficial  to  the  governqient,  *bnt  greatly  conducive 
to,  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large.  In  the  course  of  sixteen 
years^  this  institution  has  collected  and  received  in  its  vaults,  public 
money,  to  the  amount  of  from  three  to  ibur  hundred  millions  of  doi* 
lara ;  and  this  vast  amount  it*  has  disbursed  and  distributed  through 
the  United  States,  in  the  payment,  not  only  of  the  various  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government,  but  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  numerous  government- pensions,  d&c.  dtc. ;  and 
this  has  been  done,  without  the  loss  or  expense  of  a  single  dollar  to 
Ibe  government  It  has  also  aided  the  government,  by  temporary 
loans ;  and  in  this  way,  in  one  instance,  -saved  the  public  credit  A 
large  instalment,  being  the  balance  of  the  Louisiana  debt,  becanm  due 
on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1820,  and  was  previously  advertised  to  be 
paid  on  that'day ;  but,  in  consequence  of  an  unexpected  defalcation 
in  the  receipts  of  the/evenue,  the  funds  of  the  governihent  were  in* 
sufficient  to  meet  so  large  a  payment  In  this  situation,  the  Treasury 
Department  made  application  to  the  bank,  stating  that  it  *'  had  not 
the  means  of  paying  the  balance,"  at  the  time  specifred,  and  request- 
ing it  to  *'  advance  the  amount,  to  the  holders  of  the  stock,  or  their 
agents,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  sf^ve*t/i^  public  credit^  and  to  satisfy 
the  holders.'*  The  bank  immediately  complied  with  this  request,  and 
made  such  arrangements  as  saved  the  credit  of  the  public  treasury. 

That  this  institution,  with  its  twenty  five  brancltes  located  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts,  of  the  onion,  has,  in  a  variety  i^f  ways,  essentially  contrib* 
ated  to  advance  the  United  States  to  their  present  prosperous  condi- 
tioo,  no  one,  acquainted  with  its  operakione  and  efiisct,  can  entertain  a 
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doubt.  It  luMi  albrded  aid,  either  direcdjr  tt  hMndljt  to  die 
chanty  the  maoufacturer,  and  the  agricuUuraliat ;  and  therebjib  contrib- 
uted to  the  advancement  of  the  internal  as  well  at  external  reaovrces 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  gr^at  objecta  for  which  it  waa  eitabli^hed, 
and  which  is  of  common  benefit,  has  been  accomplished — it  has  ren- 
dered and  continued  the  currency  as  uniform*  as  any  currency  con- 
sisting of  paper  can  be.  The  aid^  it  has  forded  the  merchant  and 
the  manofacturer«  by  loansi  and  by  furnishing  facilities  for  foreign 
and  domestic  remittances,  are  too  common  and  too  well  known  to  be 
here  noticed.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten^  that  this  institution  has, 
also,  furnished  the  East  India  and  China  merchant,  with  a  credit 
in  Europe,  and  thereby  Aved  him  the  necessity  of  carrying  so  much 
specie  to  those  distant  markets ;  and  the  public  has  been  thereby 
relieved  from  embarrassments,  sometimes  occasioned^  by  a  sudden 
demand  of  millions  of  dollars,  for  exportation  to  those  countries. 

The  charter  of  the  present  national  bank,  expires  on  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1830 ;  and  we  cannot  but  consider  it,,  aa  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate occurrences  in  the  financial  history  of  this  country,  that 
such  a  difference  of  opinion  should  exiet,  between  tlie  different 
branches  of  the  general  government,  not  merely,  whether  this  par- 
ticular bank  shall  be  continued ;  but  whether,  after  the  expiration  of 
its  charter,  any  national  bank  whatever,  shall  exist  in  this  country. 
Whether  the  present  bank  shall  be  reestablished^  is  a  question,  coia- 
paratively,  .of  little  moment ;  but  whether,.  aAer  the  3d  of  March, 
1836,  any  other  bank  of  a  national  character  shall  be  established,  is  t 
question  of  great  and  vital  importance  to  the  union.' 

Itjvill  be  remembered,  that  this  question,  wna  brought  ^  to  the 
deliberate  consideration  lof  the  legislature  and  pe6ple,"  in  the  message 
of  the  Pr^ident  to  Congress,  in  December,  18(29'.  Referring  to  the 
national  bank,  the  message  declared,  that  **  botji  the  constitutionalUff 
and  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank,,  are  well  questumedyhj 
a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  bj 
all,''  the  message  added,  '*  that  it  had  (ailed  in  the  great  end  of  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  and  aaund  currencyJ^  Thia  declaration  created 
no  little  surprise,  in  the  minds  of  ^11  who  had  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  benefit  of  banking  operations ;  and  pa^ 
ticularlyt  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  bank  hi  question,  on  the 
currency  of  tbe  UAited  States.  The  regulation  of  the  currency  of  s 
nation,  is  ouq  of  the  highest  and  most  important  acts  of  aovereignty; 
and  at  the  same  time,  is  one  of  the-  greatest  delicacy  and  difficulty, 
especially  when  it  cofisists  wholly  or  chiefly,  of  paper.  In  tUi 
country,  this  high  and  delicate  power  is  vested  in  Congress. 
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This  deelaratioD  of  the  ExecutWe,  therefore,  did  not  escape  thtf 
notice  and  attention  of  that  body ;  and  the  reports  of  the  comoiitteetf 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  on  this  subject,  in  the  winter  of  1890,  ez<* 
pressed  opinions  totally  different  from  those  contained  in  the  mes* 
sage.*  These  reports  were  drawn  up  with  no  ordinary  ahiKty,  and, 
we  believe,  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  great  majority  of  those,  who 
look  the  trouble  to  eiaroine  a  subject  somewhat  complicated,  that  un- 
der the  influence  and  operations  of  the  national  bank,  the  United  States 
possessed  a  currency  as  uniform  and  as  sound,  and  even  more  so, 
than  any  other  country,  where  paper  constituted  the  grefitest  part  of 
its  circulating  medium.  That  its  l;>ill8  being  receivable  in  payment  of 
the  revenues,  and  of  all  debts  due  to  the  government,  were  generally 
received  as  cash,  in  all  private  money  transactions  in  every  part  ot 
die  union ;  and  in  places  most  remote,  never  at  a  discount  greater 
than  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  And  the  public  were  also  informed, 
by  these  reports,  (what  indeed  men  of  extensive  business  knew  be- 
fore) that  by  means  of  these  bills,  and  of  inland  draAs  furnished  by 
the  bank  and  its  branches,  money  could  be  transmitted  by  individaals, 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  at  an  expense  of  not  half,  and  oAen, 
not  one  fourth  of  the  actual  cost  of  transmitting  silver ;  the  rates  of 
exchange  being  at  par,  between  places  not  very  remote ;  and  rarely 
exceeding  one  quarter,  one  half,  and  three  quarters  of  one  per  cent., 
between  places  as  distant  from  each  other,  As  many  of  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  in  Europe. 

Nor  was  the  difference  less  between  the  various  branches  of  the 
government,  on  the  constitutionality  than  on  the  expediency  of  a 
national  bank.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  convinced,  as  all  hie 
predecessors  had  been,  both  of  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of 
such  a  national  institution,  recommended  to  Congress  the  renewal  of 
the  present  charter,  with  certain  mt>di6cations ;  and  in  the  winter  of 
1832,  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  received  the  sanction  of  Congress.  This 
bill,  however,  was  returned  by  the  President,  with  his  veto,  and  not 
being  repassed  by  two  thirds,  was  lost. 

We  shall  only  ask  the  attention  of  the  reader,  to  that  part  of  this 
message  which  contains  some  historical  statements  and  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proceeding^  of  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
bank,  in  1811,  1816,  and  1816;  and  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  them  with  the  statements  and  views  of  one  of  his  prede- 
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Samuel  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Senate's  committee. 
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eettorsv  (Mr.  M«di«on«)  on  the  same  subject  The  part  of  the  veto  mes' 
sage  alluded  to,  says  :  '*  It  is  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the  bankf 
that  its  coDstitutiunality,  in  all  its  features,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
settled  by  precedent  and  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  To 
this  conclusion  I  cannot  assent  Mere  precedent  is  a  dangerous 
source  of  authority,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  deciding  questions 
of  constitutional  power,  except  when  the  acquiescence  of  the  people 
and  the  states  can  be  considered  as  well  settled.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  on  this  subject,  an  argument  against  the  bank  might 
be  based  on  precedent.  One  Congress  in  1791,  decided  in  favor  of  a 
bank ;  another  in  181 1  decided  against  it  One  Congress  in  1815, 
decided  against  a  bank ;  another,  in  1816,  decided  in  fuvor.  Prior  to 
the  present  Congress,  therefore,  the  precedents  drawn  from  that  source 
were  equal.  If  we  resort  to  tlie  states,  the  expressions  of  legislatirey 
judicial  and  executive  opinions  against  the  bank,  have  been,  prohablyy 
to  those  in  its  favor,  as  four  to  one.  There  is  nothing,  in  precedent, 
therefore,  which,  if  its  authority  were  admitted,  ought  to  weigh  in 
favor  of  the  act  before  me.*^ 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  Congressional  history  of  the  peri* 
ods,  above  referred  to,  these  declarations,  in  a  public  document,  from 
the  chief  magistrate,  must  appear  strange,  indeed. 

The  message  declares,  that,  in  the  years  1811  and  1815,  Congress 
decided  against  a  bank,  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality,  (sod 
if  this  is  not  the  meaning,  it  has  no  meaning,  applicable  to  the  point 
there  controverted,)  and,  therefore,  as  to  precedents,  they  were  equal. 
Had  the  President  consulted  the  executive  papers,  then  in  his  pos- 
session, he  would  have  found,  that  Congress,  so  far  from  deciding 
against  a  bank,  in  1815,  actually  sent  to  the  President,  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  bank,  as  we  have  before  stated,  and  that  the  then  President  (Mr. 
Madison,)  in  returning  it  expressly  waived  all  constitutional  objec- 
tions; declaring  that  question  completely  settled.  On  this  point  the 
language  of  hi^  message  is,  "  Waiving  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tioncU  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  an  incorporated  bank, 
as  being  precluded,  in  my  judgment  by  repeated  recognitions,  under 
raried  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of  such  an  institution,  in  acts  of 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government  accom- 
panied, by  indications,  in  different  modes,  of  a  concurrence  of  the 
general  will  of  the  nation  ;  the  proposed  bank  does  not  appear  to  be 
calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  reviving  the  public  credit  of  pro- 
viding a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of  aiding  the  treasury, 
by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  the  revenue,  and  by 
afibrding  to  the  poblic  more  durable  loans.*' 
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After  Mr.  Madison  had  retired  from  publielife,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calmly  reviewing  his  former  opinions,  he  folly  confirmed 
those  he  had  given,  in  his  message,  above  referred  to.  This  was  done* 
in  a  letter  to  an  individual*  now  before  the  public,  dated  Jan.  25tht 
1831 ;  in  which,  after  stating,  that  precedents,  expounding  the  con- 
stitution, should  guide,  and  overrule  individual  opinions ;  and  after 
referring  to  the  various  precedents,  in  relation  to  the  present  ques- 
tion, he  says,  '*  It  was  in  conformity  with  the  views  here  taken  of  the 
respect  due  to  deliberate  and  reiterated  precedents^  that  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  though,  on  the  original  question  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, received  the  Executive  signature  in  1817,''  (meaning  181A.) 

*'  The  act  originally  establishing  a  bank,  had  undergone  ample  dis- 
cussions, in  its  p^aSsage  through  the  several  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  had  been  carried  into  execution,  throughout  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  with  annual  legislative  recognitions ;  in  one  instancey 
indeed,  with  a  positve  ramification  of  it  into  a  new  state,  and  with 
the  entire  acquiescence  of  all  the  local  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
nation  at  large ;  to  all  of  which  may  be  added,  a  decreasing  pros- 
pect of  any  change  in  the  public  opinion  adverse  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  an  institution.  A  veto  from  the  Executive,  under  these 
circumstances,  with  an  admission  of  the  expediency  and  almost  ns- 
cessity  of  the  measure,  would  have  been  a  defiance  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions derived  from  a  course  of  precedents^  amounting  to  the  requisite 
evidence  of  the  national  judgment  and  intention,^^ 

Mr.  Madison  was  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1811,  and  1816 
and  1816;  and  had  the  best  means  of  information,  in  relation,  not 
only,  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  Congress,  on  this  great  questiout 
but,  also,  as  to  those  of  the  local  authorities,  and  of  the  nation  at 
large ;  and  indeed,  called  upon  officially  to  act,  on  this  question,  il 
became  his  duty,  to  examine  into  precedents,  and  to  ascertain  the 
sense  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  them.  If  then,  a  question  of  consti- 
tutional law,  is  ever  to  be  settled,  by  precedent  and  acquiescence,  the 
declaration  and  decision  of  the  chief  magirtrate,  under  these  circum- 
stances, must  be  entitled  to  peculiar  weight.-  Can  it  fail,  therefore* 
to  excite  surprise,  that  after  another  precedent  had  been  added  and 
acquiesced  in,  for  nearly  twenty  years  more,  a  successor  of  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, should  declare,  that,  so  far.  as  the  acts  of  the  general  govern- 
nent  were  concerned,  the  precedents  were  equal ;  and  that,  as  to  the 

•  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  Esq. 
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loeal  ftuthoritieit  they  were,  as  foar  to  one,  against  the  eonstitatioDtl- 
iiy  of  a  national  bank. 

And,  above  all,  must  it  not  appear  strange,  that  his  successor  shoaM 
declare,  that,  in  1816,  Congress  not  only  decided  against  a  bank,bnt 
that  this  decision  was  grounded  on  a  want  of  constitutional  author^ 
itjr ;  when  the  whole  proceedings  of  Congress,  iq  relation  to  a  bank, 
in  that  year,  shew  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses,  in  favor  of  a  bill, 
creating  such  an  institution;  and  when  Mr.  ^adison*s  objection! 
to  it,  were  expressly  founded,  on  the  detailsy  and  not,  on  the  coiMli- 
tMtionaliiy  of  the  bill. 

Nor  has  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Madison,  been  less  explicit,  as  to  the 
grounds,  upon  which  Congress,  in  1611,  refused  to  continue  the  cba^ 
ter  of  the  first  bank.  In  the  letter,  before  alhided  to,  Mr.  Madison 
thus  refers  to  ihe  supposed  precedent  against  the  constitutionality  of 
%  bank,  by  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  continue  the  first  charter.  **It 
has  been  contended,  that  authority  of  the  precedents,  was,  in  that 
case,  invalidated,  by  the  consideration,  that  they  proved  only,  a  re* 
spect  for  the  stipulated  duration  of  the  bank,  with  a  toleration  of  it, 
until  the  law  should  expire ;  and  by  the  casting  vote,  given  in  the 
Senate,  by  the  Vice  President,  in  the  year  1611,  against  a  bill,  fores* 
labiishing  a  national  bank,  being  expressly  given,  on  the  ground  of 
unconstitutionality.  But,  if  the  law  itself  was  unconstitutional,  the 
stipulation  was  void,  and  could  not  be  constitutionally  fulfilled  or  tol* 
erated. 

*'  As  to  the  negative  of  the  Senate,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  pre- 
siding officer,  it  is  a  facU  well  understood  at  the  time,  that  it  result- 
ed, not  from  an  equality  of  opinions,  in  that  assembly,  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank,  but,  from  a  junction  of  those,  who 
admitted  the  power,  but  disapproved  the  plan,  with  those  who  denied 
the  power.  Oft  a  simple  question  of  constitutionality^  there  iMt  s 
decided  majority  in  favor  of  it.** 

If  any  thing  farther  were  wanting,  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Madison,  on  this  last  point,  we  might  refer  the  reader,  to  a  declaration 
made,  in  the  Senate,  in  the  winter  of  1832,  when  the  veto  ipesssge 
was  under  debate,  by  a  member  of  that  body,*  that,  in  1611,  he  was 
in  the  Senate  and  voted  against  the  bank,  **  but  not  on  constitotiooal 
grounds,  and  had  no  doubt,  that  such  was  the  case  with  other  meni- 
bera.** 

•  Oenersl  Samuel  Smith. 
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It  will  be  Tcmembered,  that  the  Executive,  has  called  in  quegtioD« 
not  only  the  constitutionality  and  expediency,  but,  also,  the  solvency 
of  this  institution.  This  was  intimated  too  plainly,  to  be  misunder* 
stood  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  of  December,  183^  To 
pat  the  National  Legislature  on  its  guard,  with  respect  to  the  public 
deposits,  was  the  proper  object  of  such  an  intimation-^an  intimation, 
indeed,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  directly  calculated  to  impair,  if 
not  destroy,  the  credit  of  the  institution.  And  it  seems  somewhat 
difficult  to  imagine  why  it  did  not  produce  this  effect,  but  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  public  was  better  acquainted,  with  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  than  the  President,  seemed  to  be ;  or  was  satisfied,  that  the  in- 
timation, was  intended,  for  political,  rather  than  for  financial  effect. 

On  this  subject,  also,  the  Legislature  differed  from  the  Executive. 
The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  after  a  full  examination  of  the 
Bobject,  reported  to  the  Houee,  its  full  conviction  of  the  soundness 
and  solvency  of  the  institution.* 

^  It  appears,"  say  the  committee,  '*  from  official  documents  of  un- 
questionable authority,  that  the  specie  actually  in  the  vaults  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  is  within  one  tenth  of  the  amount,  held  by 
all  the  other  banks  in  the  Union ;  whilst  its  circulation  of  paper,  is 
but  one  fourth  of  the  aggregate  of  theirs.  In  other  words,  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  has  about  nine  millions  of  specie,  with  a  circu- 
lation  of  notes,  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  millions  and  a  half;  while 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  other  banks,  with  specie  in  their  vaults  but  a 
little  above  ten  millions,  have  a  circulation  of  sixty  eight  millions  of 
bank  paper.  The  committee,  therefore  recommend,  that  the  House 
should  adopt  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  government  deposits 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  be  safely  continued  in  the  bank 
of  the  United  Stales.*'  And  this  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority,  110  to  46.  To  enable  the  committee  as  well  as  Congress  to 
judge  of  the  solvency  of  the  institution,  its  directors  gave  a  conden* 
aed  view  of  the  actual  state  of  the  bank,  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan.  1B38 ; 
and  wbieh,  we  here  subjoin — 

The  claims  against  the  bank  are. 
Its  notes  in  circulation,  ....  $17,459,671  70 

The  deposits,  public  and  private,    .  •  13,647,617  05 

The  debt,  to  the  holders  of  the  funded  debt  of  the 

United  States,  for  principal  and  interest,  .  •  6,723,703  16 
The  unclaimed  dividends,       •   *    •  •  76,630  74 


$37,807,322  74 
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Its  resources  are. 

Specie, •8,951,847  M 

Notes  of  State  Banks,  .  •2,291,065  04 

Balances  doe  by  State  Banks,  1,596,262  06 

3.887,907  12 

Funds  in  Europe,  and  Foreign  bills  of  exchange,  3,190,225  43 

Real  esute, 3,036,241  52 

Debts  due  by  individuals,  on  notes  dis- 
counted, •        •        •        •        •43,626,870  32 

On  domestic  bills  of  exchange,  18,060,043  25 

61,695,913  67 

Mortgages  d&c, 103,330  75 

•80,865,465  99 
From  which  deduct  the  claims  as  abore,      .        .  37,807,322  74 


And  there  remains  an  excess  of  •        •        •        •43,058,143  25 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  situation  of  this  great  institntioD, 
shewing  a  surplus  of  more  than  •43,000,000,  proved  its  solvency  be* 
yond  all  doubt  Individuals,  as  well  as  the  government  continued  to 
trust  their  money  in  its  vaults ;  and  the  price  of  the  stock,  shewed,  that 
stockholders  entertained  no  fears  for  their  capital. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Congress,  that  the  public  money 
was  perfectly  safe,  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  the  President  thought 
proper,  before  the  next  meeting  of  that  body,  to  take  measures,  for 
its  removal  from  thence,  to  the  vaults  of  certain  state  banks. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  by  the  charter,  the  public  money  was 
to  be  deposited  in  this  bank,  '*  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  otherwise  direct,"  in  which  case,  he  was  to  lay  before  Con- 
gress, the  reasons  of  such  order.  One  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  removed  from  office,  by  the  President,  merely  because  he  would 
not  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  remove  the  deposits ;  and  another 
was  appointed  who  immediately,  gave  the  order  for  the  removal,  ss 
required  by  the  President ;  and  submitted  his  reasons  for  the  same,  to 
Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  its  next  session. 

Without  adverting  to  the  reasons  actually  given  by  the  Secretary, 
we  would  only  observe,  that  he  admitted,  that  the  bank  was  solrenC, 
and  that  it  was  a  safe  place  of  deposit.  The  Senate,  declared,  that 
the  reasons  offered  by  the  Secretary  were  insufficient;  and  also, 
declared,  that'  the  interference  of  the  Executive,  in  relation  to  such 
removal,  was  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power  over  the  puUie 
money. 
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The  House,  without  deciding  directly,  whether  the  reaBons  offered 
by  the  secretary  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  removal,  passed  a  law, 
giviog  some  directions  relative  to  the  public  deposits,  in  the  state 
banks ;  and  thus  virtually  confirmed  and  sanctioned  the  order  of  re* 
movaL  To  this  bill  the  Senate  refused  its  assent ;  but  the  public 
money  has  remained  in  the  vaults  of  such  state  banks,  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  secretary  think  proper  to  select. 

The  declaration  of  the  senate,  in  relation  to  the  unwarraixtable  in* 
terference  of  the  President,  in  this  transaction,  drew  from  him,  a  pro- 
test against  it,  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Executive ;  and  justifying  his  conduct,  on  one  ground, 
never  before  assumed,  we  believe,  by  any  of  his  predecessors — that 
is,  that  he  was  the  keeper  of  all  the  property,  even  the  money  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  was  repsonsible  for  its  safe  keepingv 

And,  in  a  still  later  communication  to  Congress,  requesting  that 
body,  to  give  directions  and  to  make  some  regulations,  in  relation  to 
depositing  the  public  money,  in  the  state  banks,  the  President  says 
'*  the  powers  of  Congress  to  direct  in  what  places,  the  treasurer  shall 
keep  the  money  in  the  treasury,  and  to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
Executive  authority^  in  relation  to  their  custody  and  removal^  is  «n- 
limited^  and  its  exercise  will  rather  be  courted^  than  discouraged,  by 
those  public  officers  and  agents,  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility,  for 
their  safety." 

This  communication,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  shews,  that  the 
President  still  claims  an  unlimited  authority,  in  relation  to  the  '*  cus- 
tody and  removal"  of  the  public  money ;  and  that  he  is  the  officer 
and  agent,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  **  the  public  officers  and  agents,*^  on 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  its  safety.  That  this  is  his  meaning, 
we  think,  is  evident,  when,  in  the  same  communication,  he  adds,  **  It 
is  desirable,  that  as  little  power  as  possible,  should  be  left,  to  the 
President  or  secretary  of  the  treasury,  over  these  institutions,  (the 
tftate  banks)  which,  being  thus  freed  from  Executive  influence^  4*^." 

We  may  be  permitted  to  enquire,  from  whence,  the  President  de- 
rives the  authority,  thus  claimed.  He  must  have  it,  either  from  the 
constitution,  or  from  some  law — ^if,  from  the  constitution,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  he  invites  Congress  to  "  impose  restrictions"  upon  this 
authority  ?  Congress  can  no  more  restrict  his  constitutional  power, 
in  relation  to  the  public  treasure,  than  it  can  his  power  in  relation  to 
the  army  and  the  navy.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
charter  of  union,  have  made  their  chief  magistrate  keeper  of  their 
money,  and  have  made  him  responsible  for  its  safe  keeping.  Congress 
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cannot  deprive  him  of  this  high  trust ;  nor,  indeed,  can  he  relinquish 
it  to  Congress.  If  the  constitution  has  given  him  the  power  of  re* 
moving  the  public  treasure,  from  one  place  to  another,  at  hia  own 
will  and  pleasure,  the  national  legislature,  can  no  more  divest  htm  of 
it,  than  it  can,  of  his  constitutional  power  of  removing  public  officers, 
from  their  places. 

If,  indeed,  he  possesses  this  power,  by  virtue  of  a  law,  Congress, 
may,  at  its  pleasure,  alter  this  law ;  and  may  impose  restrictions  on 
his  authority,  or,  by  a  repeal  of  the  law  itself,  entirely  divest  him  of  it 

But  we  may  ask,  in  what  part  of  the  constitution,  this  grant  of 
power  b  to  be  found ;  or,  to  what  page  of  the  statute  book,  we  most 
tarn,  to  find  a  law  of  the  national  legislature,  conferring  upon  the  Ex- 
ecutive, this  important  trust? 

The  framers  of  the  act,  establishing  the  Treasury  department,  in 
September,  1789,  certainly  did  not  consider  the  President,  as  the  con- 
stitutional keeper  of  the  public  money,  when,  by  this  act,  they  created 
an  officer  by  the  name  of  treasurer,  whose  duty  it  was  **  to  receive 
and  keep  the  monies  of  the  United  States,^'  and  who  was  to  give  a 
bond,  with  sureties,  in  the  sum  of  $150,000,  for  **the  faithful  per^ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  the  fidelity  of  ike  per- 
sons by  him  employed'^ — and  this  bond  was  to  be  approved,  not  by 
the  President,  as  might  be  supposed  would  have  been  the  case,  had 
he  been  ultimately  responsible  for  it,  but,  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  the  comptroller.  When  Congress  has  designated  a 
place,  where  the  treasurer  is  to  keep  the  public  money,  he  is  bonud 
to  keep  it  in  the  place  designated ;  but,  if  Ao  place  is  fixed  by  law,  the 
treasurer  will  keep  it,  in  such  place,  as  he  denems  safe,  both  for'hin- 
self,  and  the  public.  In  fixing  upon  this  place,  the  treasurer^  would, 
no  doubt,  consult  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  probably,  follow  their  advice ;  he  alone,  however,  would 
be  legally  responsible. 

But,  when  the  place  is  designated  by  law,  the  treasurer  is  tu  be 
governed  by  that  alone — there  the  money  must  remain,  until  Con- 
gress shall  direct  otherwise.  Before  the  grant  of  the  present  bank 
charter,  Coni^ress  had  never  designated  a  place,  where  the  puUic 
money  should  be  kept.  By  this  charter,  the  treasurer  was  bound  to 
keep  it  in  the  vaults  of  this  bank,  or  its  branches — but  in  those  states, 
where  there  were  no  branches,  the  treasurer  was  not  prohibited  from 
placing  it,  with  such  state  banks,  or  wiih  such  persons,  as  he  might 
think  proper.  Prior  to  the  present  bank  charter,  therefore,  the  treas- 
urer was  permitted  by  Congress,  to  deposit,  for  safe  keeping,  the  pub- 
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lie  money,  entrusted  to  his  care,  in  such  places,  and  with  such  per- 
sons, as  he  himself  thought  proper  to  designate ;  under  the  advice,  no 
doubt,  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  so,  as  best  to  subserve  the 
public  interest ;  and  he  alone  was  legally  responsible,  as  his  bond  de- 
clares, **  for  the  fidelity  of  the  persons  by  him  employed^^  for  this 
purpose. 

Having  given  a  brief  view  of  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  pres- 
ent bank  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  general  government,  in  relation  to  it ; 
we  proceed  to  state,  that  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  in 
1816,  did  not  prevent  the  increase  of  banking  institutions,  in  the  several 
states.  The  number  of  these  in  1616,  was,  as  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, two  hundred  and  forty  six ;  and  on  the  first  of  January^  1834,  they 
had  increased  to  five  hundred,  at  least,  with  a  proportionable  increase 
of  capital ;  and  we  here  present  a  view  of  the  number,  capital,  issues, 
specie  and  deposits  of  state  banks,  at  various  periods,  from  1791  to 
January  Ist,  1834;  being  made  partly  from  returns,  and  partly  from 
estimates. 


Taan. 
1791 

No. 
3 

Capita]. 
S2,000,000 

Issuea. 

Specie. 

Deposita. 

Jan.  1st. ) 
1811  5 

88 

42,610,601 

$22,700,000 

$9,600,000 

Jan.  1st.  > 
1815  { 

208 

82,259,590 

45,500,000 

17,000,000 

, 

Jan.  1st.  \ 
1816  5 

246 

89,822,422 

• 

68.000/000 

19,000,000 

1890 
1829 

301 
339 

98,267,763 
110,434,361 

39,558,870 
48,535,833 

16,176,651 
14,919,351 

$30,286,689 
40,639,671 

Jan.  1st. ) 
1834  ( 

502 

168,827,803 

78,342,528 

17,368,430 

66,216,067 

The  table  annexed  to  this  chapter,  exhibits  the  number  of  state 
banking  institutitions  in  operation,  in  1833,  and  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1834 ;  together  with  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  capital,  issues, 
specie,  deposits  and  discounts,  in  each  state  and  territory.  This  table 
is  made,  from  actual  returns  of  the  banks  themselves,  in  the  states 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Inland,  Connecti- 
eotj  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  in  the  other  states,  and 
in  the  territories,  partly,  from  returns  from  some  of  the  banks,  partly 
from  estimates ;  and  in  part  from  a  compilation,  containing  abntracts 
of  returns,  and  of  estimates,  of  the  several  state  banks,  made  by 
the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  from 

67 
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materials  furnished  by  a  member  of  that  House.*  From  data,  how* 
ever,  in  our  possession,  we  have,  in  several  instances,  varied  the  es- 
timates of  capita],  in  this  compilation,  as  well  as  of  issues  and  spe- 
cie* We  do  not  present  it  as  perfectly  accurate,  especially,  where 
made  from  estimaten ;  but,  we  believe,  it  does  not  materially  vary, 
from  the  truth.  We  would  observe,  that  the  estimates,  in  relation 
to  the  banks  in  Ohio,  rest  more  on  conjecture,  than  in  the  otbei 
states.  By  a  document,  in  our  possession,  furnished  by  a  gentle- 
men of  Ohio,  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  there  were,  in  the 
year  J 831,  eleven  banks  in  that  state,  with  a  capital  paid  in,  of 
$1,000,000,  having  a  circulation,  estimated  at  81,500,000,  and  with 
$650,000  specie,  in  their  vaults.  Since  that  period,  up  to  January, 
1834,  nine  banks  had  been  added,  two  of  which,  the  Franklin  and 
Commercial,  located  at  Cincinnati,  had  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  each. 
The  whole  capital  of  the  former  has  been  paid  in,  and  $986,625  of 
the  latter.  We  have  estimated  the  capital  of  the  other  additional 
banks,  and  the  probable  increase  of  some  of  the  old  banks  at 
$2,000,000,  making  the  whole  capital  $5,000,000.  We  have  added 
$500,000  to  the  circulation,  making  it  $2,000,000 ;  and  also,  $50,000, 
to  the  specie,  estimating  the  whole  at  $700,000. 

In  January,  1834,  as  we  have  been  informed,  one  state  bank  only 
was  in  operation,  in  Kentucky,  which  commenced  business  at  Louis- 
yille,  August  1st,  1833.  We  have  before  us  a  statement  from  an  au- 
thentic source,  shewing,  that,  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1834,  the 
amount  of  capital  of  this  bank  paid  in,  was  $1,079,430,  amount  of  is- 
sues, $450,000,  and  specie  $240,690 ;  and  which,  we  have  inserted 
in  the  Table,  with  an  estimated  amount  of  deposits  and  discounts. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  with  a 
capital  of  $35,000,000,  had  a  circulation  of  $19,208,379,  specie 
$10,031,237,  deposites  $10,965,373,  and  discounts,  (including 
$16,302,392  of  domestic  bills,)  $54,911,461.  This  makes  the  whoie 
banking  capital  of  the  United  SuteH,  at  that  time,  $203,827,883,  is- 
sues $97,550,907,  specie  in  vaults  $27,394,667,  deposite  $77,181,46% 
and  discounts  $325,599,843.  The  state  banks  were  situated  in  the 
northern,  middle,  southern,  south  western,  and  western  sections  of 
the  union,  in  the  following  proportions,  as  to  number,  capital,  issaes 
and  specie,  together  with  the  proportion  of  circulation,  to  capital,  in 
each  section, 

♦  Mr.  Wilde  of  Georgia. 
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Proportion  of 
No.  Capital.  Notes  issued.  Specie.  notes  to  cspitsl* 

New  England,       241  $47,343,321  815,:25,858  $2,989,206    33  per  cU 

N.  York,  N.  Jer- 


•fly,  Fensylva-  f 

1,3 


nii;  Dciavvare,  i  173    58,677,238    33,249,632    7,056,613    60  "    •• 

and  Maryland,  j 

Virginia,  6.  A:  N.  ^ 

SSTaSdnSri:?  39    21,993,103     16,381,981     3,429,961    70  "    " 

da,  ) 

Alabama,   Miasf.  ) 

Jjp^«nd  Lou- {   18    31,639,763      8,948,627    2,852,505    26"    " 

Tennessee,  Ken-v 
tacky,  Ohio,  In>  / 

djjnjjiiinoij  i  31       9,072,262      5,036,431     1,135,145    55  "    " 

Michigan,  ^ 


The  whole  circulation  of  the  state  banks,  is  about  46  per  cent  of 
their  capital ;  and  including  the  national  bank,  the  whole  bank  circu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  is  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
bank  capital. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  bank  circulation  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  with  a  capital  short  of  twenty  eight  millions,  was,  at  that  time 
nearly  eighteen  and  a  half  millions ;  while  that  of  Massachusetts, 
with  a  capital  of  more  than  twenty  eight  millions,  was  less  than  eight 
millions.  Indeed,  it  appears,  that  the  state  of  New  York,  with  a  cap- 
ital less,  by  nearly  twenty  millions,  than  that  of  all  New  England ; 
had  a  circulation,  of  nearly  three  millions  more,  than  that  section  of 
the  country ;  and  that,  in  fact,  her  circulation  was  nearly  one  quarter 
of  the  whole  state  bank  circulation  of  the  United  States.  This  arises, 
irom  her  wants  of  circulation^  in  consequence  of  her  great  internal, 
«8  well  as  external  commerce. 

In  calculating  the  extent  of  these  wants,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  city  of  New  York,  is  the  first  commercial  city  in  this  country, 
and  the  second  in  the  world.  That  in  topnage,  and  in  commerce 
generally,  it  stands  next  to  the  city  of  London.  More  than  one 
half  of  all  the  importations  into  the  United  States,  come  into  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  more  than  one  quarter  of  all  the  exports  of 
this  country,  pass  through  the  same  port.  Nor,  in  estimating  the 
wants  of  circulation  in  this  state,  should  her  internal  commerce,  by 
means  of  her  canals,  be  disregarded.  It  will  be  seen,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  (on  the  subject  of  canals  and  rail  roads)  that  the  value  of  ar- 
ticles brought  down  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  in  1833,  amount- 
ed to  nearly  $13,000,000 — that  among  these  articles,  the  quantity 
of  boards  and  plank  exceeded  one  hundred  millions  of  feet,  while  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  same  articles,  exported  from  the  whole  United 
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States,  the  same  year,  was  only  about  seventy  six  millions ;  leayiiig, 
in  favor  of  these  canals,  twenty  four  millions — that  the  quantity  of 
flour  brought  down  the  canals  in  the  same  year,  was  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  one  barrels ;  and 
the  quantity  of  wheat,  was  nine  hundred  and  twenty  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seven  bushels,  which  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  hwe  barrels  of  flour;  making 
the  whole  quantity  of  flour,  one  million  one  hundred  and  seven  thoa- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  six  ;  while  the  quantity  of  flour  export- 
ed from  the  United  States  the  same  year,  was  nine  hundred  and 'fifty 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  eight ;  and  of  wheat,  was  only 
thirty  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  one  bushels — equal  to 
six  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  four  barrels  ;  making  a  diflerence 
between  the  quantity  of  flour  brought  down  these  canals,  and  the 
quantity  exported,  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  six  thousand 
barrels,  in  favor  of  the  canals.  In  addition  to  this,  the  same  chapter 
will  show,  that  about  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  merchandize 
during  this  period,  went  up  the  canals ;  and  that  this  internal  com- 
merce gives  employment  to  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred 
canal  boats,  and  about  eleven  thousand  men.  It  is  this  vast  inland 
commerce  that  sustains  the  great  circulation  of  the  country  banks  in 
that  state,  which  on  the  1st  of  January  1834,  exceeded  ten  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  and  best  safety  fund 
of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Since  the  Ist  of  January  1834,  charters  for  many  new  state  banks^ 
have  been  granted,  authorising  an  aggregate  capital  of  $30,200,000. 
Some  of  these  have  gone  into  operation ;  but  what  proportion  of  this 
capital  has  been  paid  in,  we  have  not  ascertained.  In  Ohio,  the 
amount  added  to  the  bank  capital  in  1834,  was  91,200,000;  in  New 
York,  more  than  three  millions ;  and  it  may  probably  be  safe,  to  esti- 
mate the  actual  amount  of  state  bank  capital,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1835,  at  9175,000,000. 


1                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                • 

«  The  number  thus  granted  is  forty  three,  and  in  the  following 

states. 

No. 

Aggregate  capital 

No. 

Aggregate  cspiUL 

Connecticut, 

6 

.      SI,  150,000 

New  York,         S 

.     $3,800,000 

Indiana, 

1 

1,600,000 

Ohio,    .              10 

4,500,000 

Kentucky,  . 

1 

5,OCO,000' 

Pennsylvania,  '  3 

960,000 

Louisiana,  . 

1 

.      13,00^,000 

South  Carolina,   1 

300,000 

Maine, 

3 

980,000 

Tennessee,  .       8 

500,000 

Mississippi, 

3 

350,000 

Vermont,     .       1 

100,000 

New  Jersey, 

4 

&50,000 

930,900,000 
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As  this  country  advances  in  population  and  wealth,  a  gradual  in* 
crease  of  banking  capital  and  bank  circulation,  so  long  as  its  medium 
of  exchange  consists  of  bank  paper,  is  proper.  But  when  the  local 
Legislatures,  in  a  single  year,  authorise  an  additional  capital  of 
00,000,000,  does  it  not  present  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  inquiry^ 
whether,  in  so  doing,  they  are  not  losing  sight  of  some  of  the  soundest 
principles  of  political  economy  ?  Whether  they  have  not  forgotten 
the  evils  lately  experienced  in  this  country,  from  the  failure  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  banks ;  and  from  the  great  depreciation 
of  the  bills  of  others,  which,  though  they  did  not  actually  fail,  for  two 
or  three  years  refused  payment  in  specie  ?  May  it  not  also  be  asked, 
whether  they  have  not  forgotten  the  lessons,  which  the  history  of 
banks  of  circulation  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  must  have 
taught  them  T  The  history  of  no  small  part  of  the  banks  of  circula- 
tion, on  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  the  Mississippi  scheme  of  Law 
to  the  present  time,  is  but  a  melancholy  history  of  their  failures ;  oc- 
casioned, in  no  small  degree,  by  excessive  issues,  to  supply  the  real 
or  artificial  wants  of  the  governments  creating  them. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  celebrated  banks  of  Venice,  Ge- 
noa, Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh,  were  banks  of  deposit  merely,  and 
not  of  circulation.  Banks  of  the  latter  description  have  succeeded 
best,  and  have  been  most  useful  in  the  British  European  dominions. 
And  yet  the  banks  in  Ireland  have  shared  a  fate  somewhat  similar,  to 
those  on  the  continent ;  and  their  history  has  been  shortly  told,  by 
Sir  H^ry  Parnell.  "The  loss  that  Ireland  has  sustained,"  says 
Parnell,  "  by  the  failure  of  banks,  may  be  described  in  few  words.  It 
appears  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Irish  exchange,  in  1804, 
that  there  were.at  that  time,  in  Ireland,  fiAy  registered  banks — since 
that  year,  a  great  many  more  have  been  established ;  but  the  whole 
have  failed,  one  after  another,  involving  the  country,  from  time  to 
time,  in  extreme  distress,  with  the  following  exceptions :  first,  a  few 
that  withdrew  from  bu8iness,^-secondly,  four  banks  at  Dublin,  three 
at  Belfast,  and  one  at  Mallow — these  eight  banks,  with  the  new  pro- 
vincial bank  (established  in  1825)  and  the  bank  of  Ireland,  are  the 
only  banks  now  existing  in  Ireland.*' 

The-  safety  and  security  of  the  Scotch  banks,  consists,  in  a  great 
degree,  in  the  comparative  small  amount  of  their  issues ;  being,  as 
appears,  by  a  previous  statement,  in  1826,  about  $16,000,000.  And 
yet,  -  in  the  evidence  before  the  committee  of  Parliament,  appointed 
to  examine,  into  the  subject  of  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank 
of  England,  it  appears  that  even  these  prudent  banks,  were  sometimes 
dependent  on  the  bank  of  England  to  sustain  them. 
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England  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  great  banking  house  of  the 
world ;  and  yet  with  all  her  wealth,  and  with  all  her  resources,  she 
has,  at  various  times,  experienced  great  commercial  distress,  arising 
in  no  small  degree,  from  excessive  issues  and  from  over  trading. 
England  has  but  one  incorporated  bank,  the  bank  of  England ;  bat 
she  has  many  hundred  banking  companies,  consisting  of  voluntary 
associations  of  individuals,  not  exceeding  six  in  any  one  association; 
which  issue  notes  called  country  bank  notes,  without  restriction,  ex- 
cept that  none  are  to  be  under  £5,  and  for  the  payment  of  which,  the 
private  property  of  all  concerned  is  holden  ;  and  which  are  also  sub- 
ject to  the  bankrupt  laws  of  that  country.  Many  of  these  banking 
companies,  it  is  well  known,  have,  at  various  times,  failed.  Such  was 
the  pressure  and  commercial  distress  at  the  commencement  of  1793, 
that  one  hundred  of  these  country  banks  failed.  This  distress  came 
unexpectedly,  and  was  preceded  by  a  time  of  peculiar  commercial 
prosperity,  and  as  usual,  was  accompanied  with  great  bank  issues,  and 
over  trading.  In  1797,  from  the  pressure  of  the  war  and  other 
causes,  the  bank  of  England,  at  the  request  of  the  government,  de- 
clined paying  its  notes  in  specie ;  and  it  did  not  again  resume  specie 
payments,  until  1821.  In  the  mean  time,  the  notes  of  this  bank,  al- 
though the  bank  itself  was  identified  with  the  government  and  nation, 
did  suffer  a  considerable  depreciation.  In  1614,  1815,  and  1816,  two 
hundred  and  forty  English  country  banks  stopped  payment;  and 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  issued  against  ninety  two  of  them. 

The  great  pressure  and  panic  in  England,  at  a  much  later  period,  in 
1825,  is  within  the  recollection  of  our  readers ;  and  it  was  fortunate, 
that  the  bank  of  England,  although  its  specie  funds  were  then  low, 
placed  its  credit  upon  high  ground,  by  offering  "  to  loan  money  to 
every  body  on  good  security,*^  and  in  one  day,  discounted  commercial 
paper,  to  the  amount  of  £15,000,Q00  sterling. 

The  United  States  have  had  their  days  of  pecuniary  pressure  and 
distress,  and  will  have  them  again ;  and  the  evils  of  so  great  a  dis- 
proportion between  paper  and  specie  circulation,  as  before  stated,  will 
then  be  severely  felt;  and  must  end  in  the  failure  of  many  of  the  state 
banks,  and  of  hundreds  of  individuals  connected  with  them. 

The  amount  of  bank  paper  in  England  has  greatly  diminished  since 
the  close  of  the  long  wars  in  Europe ;  and  the  bank  and  specie  circu- 
lation in  that  country,  is,  at  the  present  time,  about  equal.  The  extent 
of  this  diminution  will  appear,  from  the  subjoined  account  of  the 
notes  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  of  the  country  banks  in  circulation, 
in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1829 — 
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Yeari. 

1814 
1915 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


Bank  of  England — notes. 

£26,901,000 
26,886,000 
26,574,000 
28,274,000 
27,220,000 
25,657,610 
24,553,160 
20,443,320 
18,326,430 
19,582,348 
20,293,326 
19,290,570 
22,255,222 
21,512,491 
21,078,327 


Country  banks  -notes. 

£22,709,000 

19,011,000 

15,096,000 

15,894,000 

20,507,000 

15,701,338 

10,576,245 

8,256,180 

8,416,830 

9,920,074 

12,831,832 

14,930,168 

8,656,101 

9,985,300 

10,121,476 

8,130,327 


19,640,000 

In  1830,  1831,  and  1833,  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  varied 
from  nineteen  to  eighteen  millions  sterling  ;  and  thpse  of  the  country 
banks  were  about  seven  millions.  In  1833,  the  state  of  tlie  bank 
of  England,  was  as  follows : — circulation,  £19,054,000 ;  deposits, 
£12,519,000— total  liabilities,  £31,573,00a-8ecurities,  £23,569,000— 
bullion,  £10,254,000— total  assets,  £33,823,000. 

From  1810  to  1818,  the  average  circulating  medium  of  England, 
was  estimated — 

In  bank  paper,        £45,229,000  about    $216,000,000 

Specie,    .        .  6,172,000  about        29,625,000 


£51,401,000 
In  1833,  its  circulating  medium,  was 
in  paper  of  th^  bank  of  England,      £19,054,000 
"    of  the  country  banks,  7,000,000 


$245,626,000 


£26,054,000 
25,381,000 


991,459,000 
33,600,000 

$125,000,000 
Specie,        .        .        .         25,381,000  121,828,000 

£51 ,435,000  $246,897,000 

The  bank  paper  circulation  of  England,  in  1833,  did  not  exceed 

that  of 'the  United  States,  but  about  twenty  seven  and  a  half  millions 

of  dollars. 

From  the  condition  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State 

banks,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  as  presented  in  the  annexed  table, 

it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  the  paper  of  the  national  bank  to  its 
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specie,  was  less  than  two  to  one,  and  including  its  deposites  was  abooi 
three  to  one — and  that  the  proportion  of  the  paper  of  the  State  banks 
to  their  specie,  about  four  and  a  half  to  one,  and  including  their  de- 
posites, about  eight  and  a  half  to  one. 

If  we  add  to  the  specie  supposed  to  be  in  the  vaults  of  all  the  banks 
of  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  specie  in  circulation,  on  the  first 
of  January,  1834,  estimating  it  at  $12,000,000,  the  metallic  part  of 
the  circulation  will  be  about  $39,000,000,  making  the  whole  circula- 
tion at  that  time,  $137,944,000.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  this 
calculation  we  hare  included  the  whole  bank  issues,  without  dedoct- 
ing  the  bills,  at  that  time  which  lay  idle  in  the  various  banks,  suppo- 
sed to  be  about  $25,000,000,  and  also,  the  whole  of  the  specie  in  their 
vaults,  estimated  at  $27,000,000 — If  these  are  deducted,  it  will  leave 
what  may  be  called  the  actual  circulation,  about  $8&,000,000. 

We  would  here  observe,  that  the  imports  of  specie,  from  September 
30th,  1833  to  September  30th,  1834,  were  $17,985,910,  while  the  ex- 
ports, during  the  same  time,  were  only  $1,991,459,  leaving  in  the 
country  about  16,000,900.  About  5,000,000  of  this,  went  into  the 
vaults  of  the  national  bank,  and  the  rest  into  those  of  the  state  banks ; 
and  would  vary  the  proportions  between  the  paper  and  specie  of  these 
institutions.  On  the  first  of  January,  1835,  the  specie  in  the  vaults 
of  the  safety  fund  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  $5,561,745. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  was  renewed,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1833,  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  One  of  the  most  important 
new  features  in  it,  is,  that  the  notes  of  the  bank  are  made  a  legal  ten- 
der every  where,  except  at  the  counter  of  the  bank  and  its  branches. 
The  object  of  this  restriction  is,  probably,  to  prevent  a  drain  of  spe- 
cie from  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  It  is  a  new  measure,  and  its  eflfects 
on  the  metallic  part  of  the  currency  of  that  conntry,  may  be  consid- 
ered doubtful.  Other  provisions  of  the  charter  are  that  the  notes 
issued  by  the  branches  of  this  bank,  of  which  it  has  fourteen,  are  to 
be  paid  at  the  places  where  issued — the  interest  on  all  notes  or  bills 
of  exchange  discounted,  not  having  more  than  ninety  days  to  ran, 
is  left  free,  and  weekly  returns  of  the  general  state  of  the  bank,  are 
to  be  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  extracts  from 
them  to  be  published  monthly. 

In  a  country  whose  currency  consists  of  bank  paper,  credit  is 
every  thing.  It  is  the  foundation  of  that  medium  of  exchange, 
on  which  every  individual  in  the  community  depends,  aot  only 
for  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  contracts,  but  for  the  daily  support  of 
himself  and  family.    The  least  suspicion,  therefore,  respecting  the 
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general  credit  of  this  paper,  is  felt  like  an  electric  shocks  throogh^at 
the  whole  community ;  and  while  this  suspicion  continues,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  the  whole  business  of  the  country  is  at  a  standi 
and  cannot  again  be  set  in  motion,  until  confidence  is  restored,  or 
some  other  medium  is  provided.  Thus,  in  1825,  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, by  boldly  furnishing  fifteen  millions  of  its  paper  or  credit  in  a 
single  day,  soon  restored  public  confidence,  and  enabled  the  great  bu- 
siness of  that  country,  to  take  its  usual  course. 

The  late  removal  of  the  public  deposites,  from  the  vaults  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  produced  a  general  distrust  and  want  of 
confidence,  not  only  in  the  monied  concerns  of  the  banks,  but  of  in- 
dividuals ;  and  for  a  time,  occasioned  such  a  derangement  of  the  great 
money  transactions,  in  their  infinite  ramifications,  as  to  cause  great 
pecuniary  distress,  throughout  this  extensive  country.  To  a  super- 
ficial observer,  the  cause  appeared  inadequate  to  the  efiect ;  not  so*  to 
those  who  had  observed  similar  efiects,  even  from  slighter  causes,  in 
commercial  countries,  where  credit  was  the  basis  of  their  various 
monied  operations. 

Had  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Great  Britain,  by  a  royal 
mandate,  removed  the  public  money,  from  the  vaults  of  the  bank  of 
iingland,  who  can  doubt,  that  it  would  have  produced,  for  a  time  in 
that  counrty,  such  a  distrust,  panic,  and  pecuniary  distress,  as  it  had 
never  before  experienced. 

This  subject  has  been  too  ably  developed  by  the  discussions  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  various  periodical  and  other  publications  of  the  day, 
to  need  any  further  elucidation  in  this  place.  Some  of  these  publi- 
cations, were  of  a  party  and  ephemeral  character— others,  however, 
were  of  a  diflerent  stamp,  and  proved  that  in  tliis  country,  as  well  as 
in  others,  credit  was  not  to  be  ^rifled  with ;  and  that  it  would  not  here, 
any  more  than  elsewhere,  bear  the  rude  touch  of  arbitrary  power.* 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  entrusted  with  the  high  and  important  pow- 
er of  establishiag  and  regulating  the  currency  of  a  country,  to  take 
care  that  its  soundness  and  credit,  should  never  be  suspected. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  took 

this  power  from  the  individual  states,  (some  of  which  had  abused  it,  by 

making,  not  only  their  paper  mon^y,  but  even  personal  property,  a 

tender  in  payment  of  debts,)  and  vested  it  in  a  national  legislature ; 

, ^_ '         -  — ' -1 

•  Among  the  pablications  on  this  subject,  not  of  an  ephemeral  character,  we 
would  refer  to  the  report  of  "  the  Union  Committee,"  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
aacT to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  public  distress." 
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and  this  power,  that  legislatore  cannot  surrender  back  again  to  ike 
states.  But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  it  does  not,  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  surrender  this  power,  to  the  states,  when  it  leaves  to  them  alone 
the  issuing  of  a  paper,  which  is  virtually  to  be  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try— a  paper,  which,  although  the  general  government,  may  not  be  le- 
gally bound  to  receive  in  payment  of  its  revenues,  yet  it  may  be  obliged 
to  receive,  as  in  the  late  war,  or  nothing.  And  surely  no  friend  of  the 
union  can,  for  a  moment,  deem  it  wise  or  prudent  for  the  national 
government  to  be  dependent  on  state  banks  alone,  not  only  for  a  cur- 
rency, but  for  the  management  of  its  fiscal  concerns,  when  he  reflects, 
that  these  banks  are  under  the  control  of  the  states  themselves ;  and 
that  the  time  may  come,  when  some  of  the  states  may  be  so  hostile  to 
the  general  government,  as  to  prohibit  their  banks  from  thus  acting 
as  its  fiscal  agents. 

If  the  currency  of  this  country  is  to  consist  of  bank  paper,  this 
paper  should  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  national  government, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe ;  and  so  as  to  ensure 
its  soundness  and  credit.  To  do  this,  it  should  take  care  that  the 
issues  never  exceed  the  necessary  circulation  of  the  country,  and  be 
always  convertible  into  he  universal  standard  of  value.  Tooke  veiy 
wisely  said,  *'  It  is  the  business  of  a  bank,  that  administers  a  paper 
currency,  to  have  no  other  end  in  view,  than  that  of  preserving  its 
paper,  strictly f  correctly  and  invariably^  upon  a  level  with  the  value 
of  gold ;  and  any  assistance  to  trade^  or  any  assistance  to  govern" 
tnentf  involving  an  increase  of  issues  not  called  for,  by  the  wants  of 
eirculationt  is  a  departure  from  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  insti- 
tution.** 

The  **  wants  of  circulation*'  here  given  as  the '  invariable  rule  for 
issues  of  bank  paper,  vary  with  the  business  of  a  country,  and  with 
the  activity  of  that  business — and,  therefore,  it  may  be,  and  no  doubt 
is,  at  times,  difficult  even  for  the  wisest  bankers  to  ascertain  these 
wants  so  correctly,  as  not  to  be  in  danger  from  over  issues. 

And  if  it  is  difiicult  for  the  Barings  and  the  Rothschilds  always  to 
ascertain  the  wants  of  circulation  so  as  to  avoid  the  evils  of  over  issues; 
what  can  be  expected,  on  this  difficult  part  of  banking  business,  from 
the  directors  of  five  hundred  different  banks,  and  perhaps  of  five 
hundred  more  to  arise  hereafter — especially  when  it  is  considered, 
Uiat  these  directors  are  appointed,  not  to  regulate  the  currency,  but 
to  regulate  the  amount  ot  dividends  ? 

While  the  general  government  manages  its  fiscal  concerns  through 
a  bank  of  its  own  creation,  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  bills  of  state 
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banks,  as  a  currency.  If  the  national  bank  receire  these  biUs  in  pay- 
ment of  the  revenues  of  the  government,  it  receives  them  at  its  own 
risk ;  and  of  coarse  will  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  operations  of 
the  state  institutions;  and  see,  that  no  bills,  but  those  of  sound  banks, 
find  their  way  into  its  vaults.  This  interested  vigilance,  on  the  part 
of  the  national  bank,  will  do  more  to  prevent  over  issuea  by  the  state 
banks,  than  all  the  vigilance  of  the  treasury  department.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  state  banks,  also,  have  an  interest  in 
watching  the  operations  of  the  national  bank,  and  thus  both  become 
salutary  checks  upon  each  other — In  addition  to  this.  Congress  can, 
at  any  time,  refuse  to  take  the  bills  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  this  is  an  effective  check  against  excessive  issues  of  that  institu- 
tion. And  it  has  been  owing  to  these  mutual  and  salutary  checks, 
Uiat  the  currency  of  this  country,  though  consisting  of  the  notes  of 
so  many  various  banks,  has  been  kept  so  uniform  and  sound  since 
1817 ;  and  is  the  only  probable  way,  by  which  the  same  kind  of  cur- 
rency, can  be  preserved  uniform  and  sound  in  future. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  United  States  established  a  mint, 
in  179S.  From  that  period  to  January  1st,  1820,  the  coinage  of 
gold  amounted  to  88,395,812  50,  of  sihrer  to  $22,271,409  90,  and  of 
copper  t539,512  98(,  making  in  the  whole  $32,206,825  38^. 

The  annual  coinage  since  that  period  has  been  from  three  to  four 
millions,  until  1834,  when  it  amounted  to  $7,388^432,  being 

Gold, $3,954,270 

Silver, 3,415,002 

Copper, 19,161 

$7,388,423 

This  increase  in  the  coinage  in  1834,  was  occasioned,  principally  by 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  raising  the  val- 
ve of  gold,  in  consequence  of  which  more  than  one  million  of  the  gold 
in  the  United  States  was  re-coined,  $898,000  from  the  gold  region  of 
this  country,  and  $2,180,060  of  gold  from  Europe. 

The  American  gold  coined  at  the  mint,  from  1824  to  1834  inclusive, 
was  $3,679,000 ;  and  was  procured  in  the  following  states — 

Virginia, $262,500 

North  Carolina,      .        •        ...        .       2,054,000 

South  Carolina, 200,500 

Georgia, 1,159,000 

Tennesse^' 12,000 

Alabatna, 1,000 

$3,679.00(^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  British  jealous  of  the  manufactares  of  the  coloDists — Prohibit  the  exportation 
of  woollens  from  their  American  plantations  in  1699,  and  aAerwards  forbid 
certain  manufactares  being  carried  on  there — State  of  the  colonial  manufactures 
in  1731 — State  of  manufactares  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  to  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution — ^First  Congress  under  the 
constitution  lay  duties  with  a  view  to  encourage  manufactures — Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  "Treasury  on  the  subject— British  government  desirous 
of  limiting  these  duties— Wars  in  Europe  prevented  much  attention  to  manu- 
faetores  in  the  United  States  until  1809 — ^Marshals  directed  to  take  an  account 
of  American  manufactures — ^Tbese  accounts  imperfect — ^New  manufactures 
established  during  the  war  of  1812 — Their  depressed  state  after  the  return  of 
peace,  in  consequence  of  large  importations — ^Encouraged  by  the  tariffii  of 
1816,  1824,  and  1828 — Constitutionality  of  these  acts  called  in  question — Are 
modified  by  suSseqiient  acts — ^Progress  of  manufactures  since  1815 — Amount  of 
foreign  goods  consumed  in  the  United  States — ^Estimate  of  the  amount  of  the 
domestic  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  leather,  &c.  &c.  in  1833 — Com- 
parative view  of  the  consamption  of  foreign  and  domestic  goods — First  Con- 
gress in  the  tariff  of  July,  1789,  encourage  domestic  manufactures— The  people 
petition  that  body  in  1789,  to  afford  such  protection — Principles  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  manufactures,  made  to  Congress  in  1791 — 
Different  situation  of  particular  sections  of  the  Union,  as  to  foreign  markets 
for  their  different  productions— Views  of  British  statesmen  and  economists,  in 
relation  to  the  American  policy  of  encouraging  manufactures— New  England 
originally  opposed  to  the  tariff  acts — Extent  of  the  manufactures  at  Lowell. 

In  presenting  the  following  sketches  of  the  manufactares  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  and  of  their  increase  during  the 
period  under  review,  we  cannot  hut  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  stAte  of  mannfactures  in  this  cotintry,  prior  to  the  revolution. 
The  North  American  colonists,  it  is  well  known,  were  in  bondage  to 
the  parent  State,  in  regard  to  manufactures  as  well  as  commerce. 

No  sooner  had  they  cdnunenced  some  coarse  woollen  fahrics  for 
themselves,  than  the  jealousy  of  English  manufacturers  of  the  same 
kind  of  fabrics  was  excited,  lest  they  should  not  only  supply  them- 
selves with  woollens,  but  also  foreign  nations ;  and  as  early  as  1609, 
Parliament  declared,  "  that  no  wool,  yarn,  or  woollen  manufactures 
of  their  American  plantations,  should  be  shipped  there,  or  even  laden, 
in  order  to  be  transported  from  thence  to  any  place  whatever." 

In  1719,  the  house  of  commons  also  declared,  *'  that  the  erecting 
manufactories  in  the  colonies,  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon 
Great  Britain.'' 
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While  the  colonies  were  increasing  in  population,  and  endearoring 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  benefits  of  their  own  labor,  complaints 
were  constantly  made  to  Parliament,  by  interested  individuals,  that 
the  colonists  were  not  only  carrying  on  trade^  but  were  setting  ap 
manufactures^  detrimental  to  Great  Britain.  These  complaints  pro* 
duc^d  an  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  1731,  directing  the 
board  of  trade  to  inquire  and  report,  "  with  respect  to  laws  made, 
mflnufactures  set  up^  or  trade  carried  on,  detrimental  to  the  tradtf 
navigation,  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain." 

As  the  report  of  the  board  made,  in  pursuance  of  this  order,  in 
February,  1731-2,  contains  the  best  account  that  has  fallen  within  our 
notice,  of  the  situation  of  manufactures  in  the  4;olonies  at  that  pefiod, 
And  discloses  the  policy  of  the  parent  country  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  present  to  the  reader  some  extracts.  "The  following  com- 
plaints" the  board  says,  "  have  been  lately  made,  against  some  plan- 
tation laws,  viz. — ^in  Massachusetts  Bay,  an  act  was  made  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  which  law  interferes  with  the  profit  made 
by  the  British  merchant,  on  foreign  paper  sent  thither." 

"  In  New  England,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  county  of  Somerset  in  Maryland,  they  have  ftllen 
into  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  linen  cloth,  for  the  use  of 
their  own  families  only ;  for  the  product  of  these  colonies  being 
chiefly  cattle  and  grain,  the  estates  of  the  inhabitants  depended 
wholly  on  farming,  which  could  not  be  managed  without  a  certain 
quantity  of  sheep ;  and  their  wool  would  be  entirely  lost,  were  not 
their  servants  employed  during  the  winter,  in  manufacturing  it  for 
the  use  of  their  families." 

'*  Flax  and  hemp  being  likewise  easily  raised,  the  inhabitants  manu- 
factured them  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  bags,  traces  and  halters  for 
their  horses,  which  they  found  did  more  service  than  those  they  had 
from  any  part  of  Europe." 

"  However,  the  high  price  of  labor  in  general  in  America,  rendered 
it  impracticable  for  people  there  to  manufacture  their  linen  cloth  at 
less  than  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  rate  in  England,  or  woollea 
cloth  at  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  dearer,  than  that  which  b  exported 
from  home  for  sale.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  some  expedient  might 
be  fallen  upon,  to  direct  their  thoughts  from  undertakings  of  this  na- 
ture ;  so  much  the  rather,  because  these  manufactures,  in  process  of 
time,  may  be  carried  on  in  greater  degree,  unless  an  early  slop  be 
put  to  their  progress,  by  employing  them  in  naval  stores*  W^ei«- 
fore  we  take  leave  to  renew  our  repeated  proposals,  that  reasonable 
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encoaragement  be  given  to  the  same.  Moreover,  we  find  that  certain 
trades  carried  on,  and  manufactures  set  up  there,  are  detrimental  to 
the  trade,  navigation  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  For  the 
state  of  these  plantations  varying  almost  every  year,  more  or  less  so 
in  their  trade  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  other  particulars,  we 
thought  it  necessary  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and  for  the  discharge 
of  our  trust,  from  time  to  time  to  send  general  queries  to  the  several 
Governors  in  America,  that  we  might  be  the  more  exactly  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  plantations,  among  which  there  were  several 
thai  related  to  their  trade  and  manufactures,  to  which  we  received  the 
following  returns,  viz. — ^The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  an- 
swer said,  that  there  were  no  settled  manufactures  in  that  province, 
and  that  their  trade  principally  consisted  in  lumber  and  fish." 

**  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  informed  us,  that  in  some 
parts  of  this  province,  the  inhabitants  worked  up  their  wool  and  flax 
into  an  Ordinary  coarse  cloth  for  their  own  use,  but  did  not  export  any. 
That  the  greatest  part  of  the  woollen  and  linen  clothing,  worn  in  this 
province,  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  from  Ire- 
land ;  bat  considering  the  excessive  price  of  labor  in  New  England, 
the  merchant  could  afford  what  was  imported  cheaper  than  what  was 
made  in  the  country.  There  were,  also,  a  few  hat  makers  in  the  mari- 
time towns,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  leather  used  in  that  coun- 
try, was  manufactured  among  themselves.  That  there  had  been  for 
many  years,  some  iron  works  in  that  province,  which  had  afforded 
the  people  iron  for  some  of  their  necessary  occasions ;  but  that  the 
iron  imported  from  Great  Britain  was  esteemed  much  the  best,  and 
whoUy  used  by  the  shipping ;  and  that  the  iron  works  of  the  prov- 
ince were  not  able  to  supply  the  twentieth  part  of  what  was  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  country." 

"They  had  no  -manufactures  in  the. province  of  New  York,  that 
dfiserve  mentioning  4  their  trade  consisted  chiefly  in  furs,  whalebone, 
oil,  pitch,  tar,  and  provisions.  No  manufactures  in  New  Jersey  that 
deserve  nentiontng ;  their  trade  being  chiefly  in  provisions  shipped 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  chief  trade  of  Pennsylvania, 
ky  in  their  exportation  of  provisions  and  lumber ;  no  manufactures 
being,  established,  and  their  clothing  and  utensils  for  their  houses 
being  all  imported  from  Great  Britain.  By  further  advices  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  woollen  manufacture  appears  to  have  decreased ;  the 
common  lands  on  which  the  sheep  used  to  feed,  being  now  appropria- 
ted, and  the  people  almost  wholly  clothed  with  wootlen  from  Great 
Britain.    The  .manufactures  of  flax  into  linens,  some  coarse  and  some 
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fine,  dailf  increased  by  the  great  reeort  of  people  from  Ireland  ihldicTt 
who  are  well  skilled  in  that  business.  By  late  accounts  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  in  New  England,  the  assembly  have  Toted  a  bounty  of 
thirty  shillings  for  every  piece  of  duck  or  canvass  made  in  the  prov- 
ince. Some  other  manufactures  are  carried  on  there,  as  brown 
holland,  for  womens  wear,  which  lessens  the  importation  of  calicoes, 
and  some  other  sorts  of  East  India  goods.  They  also  make  some 
small  quantities  of  cloth,  made  of  linen  and  cotton  for  ordinary  shirt- 
ing. By  a  paper  mill  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to  the  value 
of  £200  sterling,  yearly.  There  are  also,  several  forges  for  making 
bar  iron,  and  some  furnaces  for  cast  iron  or  hollow  ware,  and  one 
slitting  mill,  and  a  manufacture  for  nails.  The  Governor  writes  con- 
cerning  the  woollen  manufacture,  that  the  eovmiry  people^  who  used 
to  make  most  of  their  clothing  out  of  their  own  wool,  do  not  now 
make  a  third  part  of  what  they  wear,  but  are  mostly  clothed  with 
British  manufacture.  The  Surveyor  General  of  his  Majesty^s  woods 
writes,  that  they  have  in  New  England,  six  furnaces  and  nineteen 
forges,  for  making  iron ;  and  that  in  this  province,  many  ships  are 
built  for  the  French  and  Spaniards,  in  return  for  rum,  molasses, 
wines,  and  silks,  which  they  truck  there  by  connivance.  Great  qnaa- 
titles  of  hats  are  made  in  New  England,  of  which  the  company  of  bat* 
ers  in  London  have  complained  to  us,  that  great  quantities  of  these 
bats  are  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  our  West  India  Islands. 
They  also  make  all  sorts  of  iron  for  shipping.  There  are  several 
still  houses  and  sugar  bakers  established  in  New  England.*' 

**  By  the  last  advices  from  New  York,  there  are  no  manufactures 
there  that  can  affect  Great  Britain.  There  is  yearly  imported  into 
New  York,  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  this 
kingdom,  for  their  clothing,  which  they  would  be  rendered  incapable 
to  pay  for,  and  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  for 
themselves,  if  they  were  prohibited  from  receiving  from  the  foreign 
sugar  colonies,  tlie  money,  rum,  molanses,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  wool, 
&c.  which  they  at  priesent  take  in  return  for  provisions,  horses,  and 
lamber,  the  produce  of  that  province  and  of  New  Jersey,  of  which 
he  affirms  the  British  colonies  do  not  take  off  above  one  half.  Bat 
the  company  of  hattecft  of  London  have  since  informed  us  that  hats 
are  manufactm'ed  in  great  quantities  in  this  province.'' 

"  By  the  last  letters  from  the  Deputy  Governor  pf  Pennsylvania, 
he  does  not  know  of  stay  trade  carried  on  in  that  province,  that  can 
be  considered  injurious  to  this  kingdom.  'They  do  not  export  any 
woollen  or  linen  manufcctures-;  all  that  they  make  which  are  of  a 
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^otrse  «orf,  heittg  for  their  own  use.  We  are  further  inibnDed,  that 
in  this  provinee,  are  built  many  brigantinea,  and  amall  sloops,  wbitk 
they  sell  to  the  West  Indies." 

**The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  informs  qs,  in  answer  toovr 
qaeries,  that  there  are  iron  mines  there,  but  not  a  fourth  part  enough 
to  serre  their  own  use ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  nianufacturee 
there.  No  returns  from  the  Groremor  of  Connecticut  But  we  find* 
by  some  accounts,  that  the  produce  of  this  colony  Is  timber,  boards, 
an  sorts  of  English  grain,  hemp,  flax,  sheep,  black  cattle,  swine, 
torses,  goats,  and  tobacco;  That  they  export  horses  and  lumber  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  receive  in  return,  sugar,  salt,  molasses  and  mm* 
We  likewise  find,  that  their  manufactures  .are  very  inconsiderable; 
the  people  there  being  generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in 
tanning,  shoe  making,  and  other  handicrafts ;  others  in  building,  and 
In  joiner's,  taitor\  and  smith's  work,  without  which  they  'could  not 
subsist.  No  report  is  made  from  Carolina,  the  Bahama,  or  the  Ber^ 
muda  Isles." 

In  eonclusion  the  board  say :  "  From  the  foregoing  state  it  is  ob- 
•errable,  that  there  are  more  trades  carried  on,  and  manufactures  set 
np  in  the  provinces,  on  the  continent  of  America,  to  the  northward  of 
Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  in  New  England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British  eolo* 
aies ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their  soil,  climate  and  pro« 
dnce,  belAg  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  ours ;  they  have  no  staple 
eommodities  of  their  own  growth  to  exchange  for  our  manufactures, 
which  puts  them  under  greater  necessity,  as  well  as  under  greater 
temptations,  for  providing  for  themselves  at  home ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  in  the  charter  goviemments,  the  little  dependence  they  have 
upon  the  mother  country,  and  consequently  the  small  restraint  they 
are  under,  in  any  matters  detrimental  to  her  interests.  And  there* 
fore,  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  repeat  and  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
honorable  House,  the  substance  of  what  we  formerly  proposed  in  our 
report  on  the  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactures,  herein  before 
recited,  namely — whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  give  these  eol« 
onies  proper  encouragement  for  turning  their  industry  to  such  manu« 
Aetures  and  products,  as  migfit  be  of  service  to  Great  Britain,  and 
more  partiuclarly  to  the  production  df  all  kinds  of  naval  stores.'**    . 

The  complaints  of  the  London  company  of  hatters,  did  not  pass 
vnheeded  by  Parliament    Immediately  after  thlk  report,  an  aet  was 

• 

•  Blacpheison's  AnniHs  of  Commerce,  vol.  3. 
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passed  (5  George  II,  1732,)  **  to  prerent  the  exportetioii  of  hatt  ovt 
of  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  and  to  re- 
strain the  number  of  apprentices  taken  by  the  hat  makers,  in  the  said 
colonies  or  plantations,  and  for  the  better  encouraging  the  making  of 
hato  in  Great  Britain.*'  By  this  extraordinary  act,  not  only  was  the 
exportation  of  colonial  hats  to  a  foreign  port  prohibited,  but  their 
transportation  from  one  British  plantation  to  another  British  plaiita* 
tion,  was  also  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties ;  nor  could  ihey 
^  be  laden  upon  any  horse,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  to  the  intent  or 
purpose  to  be  exported,  transported,  shipped*  off,  d&c — and  no  persod 
.was  allowed  to  make  hats,  unless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  for 
seven  years,  nor  could  he  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at.  one 
time ;  and  no  black  or  negro  was  permitted  to  work  at  the  bosioeis 
of  making  hats." 

The  manufacturers  of  iron  next  claimed  their  share  in  the  benefiu 
to  be  derived  from  the  colonies.  They  were  willing  the  poor  colo- 
nists should  reduce  the  iron  ore  with  which  their  lands  abounded, 
into  pigs  and  even  bar  iron,  provided  they  could  monopolize  the 
manufacture  of  it,  beyond  this  incipient  stage.  In  1750,  therefore, 
Parliamept  permitted  pigs  and  bar  iron  to  be  imported  from  the  colo- 
nies into  London,  duty  free ;  but  prohibited  the  erection  or  continu- 
ance of  any  mill,  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  tron,  or  any 
placing  forge^  to  work  .with  a  tilt  hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making 
steel  in  the  colonies,  under  the  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds.  And 
every  such  mill,  engine,  forge  or  furnace,  was  declared  a  common 
nuisance ;  and  the  colonial  Governors,  on  the  information  of  two 
witnesses  on  oath,  were  ordered  to  cause  the  eame  to  be  abated  with- 
in thirty  days,  or  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  £600. 

The  various  acts  of  the  parent  country,  restraining  the  manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  the  commerce  of  the  colonists,  were  copsidered  by 
the  latter  as  extremely  oppressive  and  injurious,  ami  some  of  them, 
as  a  violation  of  their  rights ;  and  were  regarded  no  farther,  than  was 
necessary  to  prevent  an  open  rupture. 

If  the  colonists  were  indeed  English  subjects,  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain,  ihey  could  not 
see,  why  they  should  be  placed,  on  a  footing  so  different — why  they 
should  not  be  permitted  equally  with  those  in  England,  to  seek  the 
best  market  fbr  their  produce — why  subjects  in  America,  should  not 
be  suffered  to  manufacture  the  iron  found  in  their  own  lands,  to  such 
an  extent,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  might  think  proper. 
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Nor  could  the  manufacturers  of  hats  in  BosioUy  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  be  very  easily  induced  to  believe,  they  had  not  ap  equal 
right  to  employ  as  many  apprentices,  as  those  of  London,  Bristol  or 
laverpool. 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  Americans  continued  and  in- 
creased their  household  manufactures ;  and  as  far  as  possible  introdu- 
ced the  manufacture  of  various  articles  necessary  for  their  defence. 

From  the  peace  of  1783,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  na- 
tional govemmept,  some  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  new  man- 
ufactures, but  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  gOTeri;iinent,  without  success.  The  power  to  coun- 
teract the  restrictions  of  foreign  nations,  unfavorable  to  American 
manuft^ctures,  as  well  as  commerce,  was  withheld  from  Congress  un- 
der the  confederation ;  and  the  want  of  unanimity  and  co-operation, 
prevented  this  from  being  done,  by  the  states  themselves.  Indeed, 
until  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  the  United  States  were 
m  nation  in  name  only,  being  utterly  powerless,  as  to  the  great  objects, 
for  the  attainment  of  which,  the  revolution  had  been  undertaken  and 
mecomplished. 

One  of  the  objects,  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, under  the  new  form  of  government,  was  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  manufacturing,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  In  laying  duties  on  imports  in  July,  1789, 
Congress  bad  reference,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  imposing  them 
declares,  to  '*  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures." 
This  was,  also,  openly  avowed,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  debates  on  the  first  tariff,  established  by  the  general 
government 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (Hamilton,)  whose  powerful 
mind  seemed  intuitively,  fully  to  comprehend  every  subject,  to  which 
it  bent  its  force,  was  the  greatadvocate  of  American  manufactures. 

In  his  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  January,  1791*,  every  argument  was  urged,  and 
we  may  truly  add,  exhausted,  in  favor  of  the  policy  and  expedien- 
cy of  protecting  and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy. 

The  eoiMtitiitional  power  of  Congcess,  to  afford  such  encourage- 
ment, was  not  at  that  time,  nor  for  a  long  time  after,  questioned  by 
any  one.  To  the  principles  contained  in  tliis  report,  as  well  as  to'the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  in  relation  to  the  first  tariff,  we  shall  here- 
after, more  particularly  refer,  when  considering  the  constitutional 
lately  started  on  this  subject 
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Borne  branches  of  domestic  manufacture,  had,  at  that  time,  made 
snch  progress,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  supply  the  home  market. 
Among  these  the  Secretary  mentions  those  of  skins  and  leather,  iron, 
wood,  flax  and  hemp,  bricks,  coarse  tiles  and  potters  ware,  ardent 
spirits  and  malt  liquors,  writing  and  printing  paper,  sheathing  and 
wrapping  paper,  press  paper  and  paper  hangings,  hats,  women's  ituiT 
and  silk  shoes,  refined  sugar,  oils  of  animals  and  seeds,  soap,  sperm* 
aceti  and  tallow  candles,  copper  and  brass  wares,  particulariy  for 
disUlleries,  sugar  refiners  and  brewers,  andirons  and  other  ntensib 
for  household  use,  philosophical  apparatus,  tin  wares  for  most 
purposes  of  ordinary  use,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  snuff,  chewing  and 
amoking  tobacco,  lamp  black,  and  other  painter's  ctflorsand  gun  pow* 
der.  These  articles  were  made  in  manufactories,  by  the  way  of  reg* 
ular  trades.  In  addition  to  these,  great  quantities  of  cloths  of  wooU 
cotton  and  flax,  or  mixtures  of  them,  were  made  in  families,  in  eretj 
part  of  the  country ;  and  to  such  extent,  as  the  Secretary  says,  in  some 
districts,  as  to  supply  two  thirds,  three  fourths,  and  eren  four  fifths  of 
the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  the  date  of  «this  report,  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  wool  had  commenced  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut ;  and  a  company,  with  half  a  million  capital,  had  *beeB 
formed,  for  a  cotton  establishment  at  Patterson,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
afterwards  commenced  business  at  that  place.  The  first  cotton  fac- 
tory in  the  United  States,  was  established  at  Providence,  by  Almy 
and  Brown,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  a  cotton  manufacturer  from 
England.  Mr.  Slater  was,  indeed,  the  father  of  the  cotton  manufao 
tures  in  this  country ;  and  the  United  States  owe  much  to  his  skill 
and  perseverance  in  this  branch  of  domestic  industry.  This  distin* 
guish^d  manufacturer,  has  ever  since  contjnued,  and  still  continues  to 
carry  on  the  same  business ;  and  we  are  happy,  in* being  able  to  say, 
that  his  industrious  and  persevering  efforts  have  proved  advantageous 
to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  adopted  country. 

A  cotton  manuftctory  was,  also,  establbhed  at  Beverly,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1789  or  1790,  by  a  number  of  patriotic  gentlem^bn  of  that 
town,  aided  by  the  legislature'of  Massachusetts. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  fisiting  both  these  establiBhnlentSy'in 
the  summer  of  1790,  and  the  articles  then  made  in  them,  were  prin* 
cipally  corduroys,  fustians  and  jeans. 

About  the  same  time,  a  woollen  factory  was  established  at  Ifort- 
ford,  in  Connecticut,  under  Che  patronage  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Wads- 
worth,  a  gentleman  whose  patriotic  and  active  efforts  wtfre  always 
directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
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PreHident  Wasbingion  delivered  his  speech  to  Congress,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1790,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  broadcloth  from  this  factory,  presented 
by  its  owners. 

The  protection  and  patronage  thus  given  to  American  mannfac- 
tores,  by  the  government,  and  by  individuals,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
ensured  their  success  and  rapid  increase,  at  that  periodt  had  not  a  new 
state  of  things  soon  after  arose  iii  Europe,  which  necessarily  turned 
the  attention  of  the  Americans  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
encouragement  afforded  to  American  manufactures,  by  the  natiottal 
legislature,  in  the  tariff  of  July,  1789,  did  not  escape  the  notiee  of 
British  statesmen ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  read- 
er, to  the  celebrated  report  of  the  committee  of  the  board  of  trade 
in  1791»  to  which  we  before,  alluded,  when  on  the  subject  of  the  West 
India  trade ;  and  which,  also,  had  special  reference  to  this  subject; 
Although,  in  this  report,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  United  States, 
have  full  right  to  impose  duties,  *'  either  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue,  or  of  encouraging  the  produce  or  vianufactures  of  their 
territories^^*  yet  the  committee  discover  no  little  anxiety,  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  those  duties,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  interfere  with 
the  introduction  and  consumption  of  British  manfactures  in  the  United 
States. 

To  prevent  this,  the  committee  recommended,  that,  in  the  negocja- 
tions  for  tf  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  then  contem- 
plated, two  propositions  should  be  made,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  in  relation  to  this  subject.  The  first  was,  **  That  the 
duties  on  British  manufactures,  imported  into  the  United  8>tates,  shall 
mot  be  raised  above  what  they  are  at  present,''  (1791.) 

*'  It  may  be  of  use,'^  the  committee  say,  "  to  bind  the  United  States 
not  to  raise  thos6  duties  abbve  what  they  are,  at  present^  by  obtain- 
ing ^n.express  stipulation  for  this  purpose ;  but,  if  this  concession 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  may  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  stipulate, 'that  the 
duties  on  British  manufactures  should  not,  at  any  time^  be  raised 
above  the  duties  now  pa3rable  on  the  like  manufactures  imported  from 
Great  Britain  into  France  and  Holland,  according  to  the  commercial 
treaties  with  those  powers.** 

The  second  proposition  Was,  *'  that  the  duties  on  all  other  merchan- 
dize, whether  •  British  or  forBign^  imported  from  Great  Britein  into 
the  United  States,  shall  not  be  raised  higher,  at  any  time,  than  on  the 
like    merchandize   inymrted    from  any  other  European  nation.'** 


^  AchesoD,  p.  114  and  115. 
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These  propositions  evince  a  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  British  gov- 
ernmentt  not  only  to  secure  the^ consumption  of  British  manufactares 
in  the  United  States ;  but  also,  to  secure^  for  British  shipping,  the  car- 
riage oi  foreign  articles^  on  equal  terms,  with  other  nations. 

The  wars  in  Europe  prevented  the  urging  of  these  propositions; 
and  Uttle  attention  was  paid  to  manufactures  in  the  United  States, 
from  1793,  until  1807,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  embargo  and  the 
restrictive  system,  the  Americans  found  themselves  deprived  of  many 
necessary  articles  previously  obtained  from  foreign  nations.  This 
naturally  led  them  to  inquire,  into  the  state  of  manufactures  in  their 
own  country,  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  encouraging  them. 

In  1800,  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  not  only 
ordered  the  re-printing  of  Hamilton's  report  on  manufactures,  before 
mentioned^  but  directed  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (Mr. 
Gallatin,)  to  collect  information  with  respect  to  the  various  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  the  same,  "  together  with  a 
plan  best  calculated  to  protect  and  promote  them." 

The  information  collected  by  the  Secretary,  although,  as  he  si^, 
«<  in  general  partial  and  defective,"  was  communicated  to  the  House 
m  April,  1810.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency,  the  Secretary  rec- 
ommended a  provision  for  obtaining  more  detailed  and  correct  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  by  the  marshals,  who  were  to  take  the  eensus, 
in  the  course  of  that  year.  In  pursuance  of  this  reeommendatioD, 
the  marshals,  and  their  assistants  were  directed,  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  census,  ''  to  take,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  according  to  such  instructions  as  h^  shall  give,  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  manufacturing  establishments  and  manufactures 
within  their  several  districts,  territories  and  divisions." 

Perfect  and  complete  returns  of  the  varidus  manufactures  of  this 
extensive  country,  could  not  be  expected*  within  the  time  limited  for 
the  retul-n  of  the  census. 

The  returns  from  Pennsylvania,  Conneeticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  YirgiuiA,  were  the  most  prefect^  though  in  many  respects 
deficient.  From  these  returnst  defective  as  they  .were,  an  estim- 
ate or  digest  of  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
at  that  period,  was  made  by  a  gentleman,*  selected  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  as  follows,  viz : — 


Tench  Coze,  of  Philadelphia. 
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1.  Goodi  manufactured  by  the  loom,  from  cotton,  wool, 
hemp,  flax  and  silk,  including  stockings,   . 

S.  Other  goods  spun  from  the  fine  materials  above 
enumerated,  •  .  • 

S.  Instruments  and  machinery  manufactured,  estimated 
at  $186,000,  carding,  fulling  and  floor  cloth  staining 
by  machinery,  estimated  at  $6,957,816,      . 

4.  Hats  of  wool,  fur,  6&c.  and  from  mixtures  thereof, 

5.  Manufactures  of  iron»         .  •  .  . 
.6.        do«      of  gold,  silver,  set-work*  mixed  metal8,'d&c. 
7.        do.      of  lead,              .... 


$39,407,057 
S,05%120 


6,144,446 

4,328,744 

14,364,526 

2,483,912 

325,560 


8.  9oap,  tallow  candles  and  wax,  spermaceti  and  whale  oil,   1,766,292 


9*  Manufiictures  of  hides  and  skins,  • 

10.  do*        from  seeds,      .  •  .  • 

11.  do.    '     from  graii>»  fruit  and  case  liquors,  dis- 
tilled and  fermented,         .  •  .  • 

12  Dry  manufactures  from  grain,  exclusive  of  flour, 
meal,  ocrc.  •  •  .  •  • 

13.  Manufactures  of  wood,       • 

14.  do.        of  essences  of  oils, 

15.  Refined  sugar,        .  •  .  .  . 

16.  Manuiactures  of  paper,  paste  boards,  cards,  d&c. 

17.  do.        of  glass, 

18.  do.        of  marble,  stone  and  slate, 

19.  Earthern  manufactures,      •  .  •  • 

20.  Tobac<^o        do.  •  •  .  . 

21.  Prugs,  dye  stufis  and  dyeing,         • 

22.  Cables  and  cordage,  .  •  .  • 

23.  Manufactures  of  hair,         •  •  •  • 

24.  Ynrious  and  miscelladeous  manufkctures,  • 


17,935,477 

858,589 

16,528,207 

76,766 
5,554,708 

179,150 
1,415,724 
1,939,286 
1,047,004 

462,115 

259»720 
1,260,378 

500,382 
4,243,168 

129,731 
4,347,611 

$127,694,602 

We  would  observe,  that  Mr.  Gallatin,  from  the  information  collect* 
ed  by  him,  estijnated  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  at  more  than  $120,000,000;  and  he  thought  it  not  improbable, 
that  the  raw  materials  used,  and  the  provisions  and  other  articles  con- 
sumed by  the  manufiicturers,  created  a  home  mai;ket  for  agricultural 
products  not  very  inferior  to  that,  wh^ch  arose  from  foreign  demand. 
He,  also,  estimated  the  value  of  goods  made  from  cotton  and  woolt  to 
exceed  $40,000,000  annually. 
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The  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  were  then  principally  confined 
to  families ;  and  Mr.  Gallatin  thought  it  probable,  that  abont  two 
thirds  of  the  clothing,  (including  hosiery,)  of  the  house  and  table 
linen  worn  and  used,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  not  re- 
siding in  cities,  was  the  product  of  family  manufactures. 

The  number  of  cotton  mills,  returned  to  the  secretary,  which  were 
erected,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1609,  was  eighty  seren ;  sixty  two  of 
which  (forty  eight  water  and  fourteen  horse  mllls^y  were  in  operatioa, 
and  worked  at  that  time  thirty  one  thousand  spindles.  The  other 
twenty  five,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  in  operation,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1810;  and  with  the  former,  would  probably  work  eighty  thou- 
sand spindles,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1811. 

He  estimated  the  amount  of  capital  that  would  be  employed,  in  these 
mills,  at  $4,800,000,  the  cotton  used,  three  million  and  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  the  yarn  spun  at  two  million  and  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  valued  at  $3,240,000,  the  men  employed  fife 
hundred,  and  the  women  and  boys  three  thousand  five  hundred. 

By  the  returns  of  the  Marshalls,  the  number  of  cotton  iactories 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight,  with  ninety  thousand  spindles ;  but 
from  most  of  the  states,  no  returns  were  made  of  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton used,  the  yarn  iipun,  or  the  cloth  made  in  these  factories.  Has* 
sachusetts  had  fifty  four,  most  of  them,  no  doubt,  small,  having  in  the 
whole  only  nj^neteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  eight  spindles, 
and  consuming  but  eight  hundred  and  thirty  eight  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  eight  pounds  o(  cotton,  and* their  ptoduoe  valued  at 
$031,916.  Rhode  Island  had  twenty  six  factories,  with  twenty  one 
thousand  and  thirty  spindles,  and  Connecticut  fourteen,  with  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  three  spindles^ 

Few  woollen  factories  were  established  in  the  United  States,  io 
1810;  most  of  the  domesticVooUen  fabrics  were  then  made  in  finnilieB. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  original  returns  of  the 
marshals,  and  are,  therefore,  enabled  from  them  to  present  the  reader 
with  the  following  account  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  made  of  wool, 
cotton  and  flax,  and  their  mixtures,  in  each  state,  jvith  its  estimated 
value,  and  the  number  of  loon^s;  also,  in  each  state.  ' 


No.  of  yards. 

ValQo. 

Ko.  of  loont* 

Maine,             •        • 

.    %645,755 

$1,067,702 

18,067 

Massachusetts,         , 

.    4,048,209 

2,060,576    ' 

3S^ 

New  Hampshire,     • 

.    4,901,085 

1,760,417 

aawo 

Rhode  Island, 

.    2,562,482 

1,055,474 

4^ 

Connecticut,    • 

g .    4,060,898 

2,139,826 

10^132 
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No.  of  jrardc. 

ValvM. 

No.  of  looms. 

Vermont, 

.    3,390,659 

91,669,095 

14,801 

New  York, 

.    9,044,752 

5,005,887 

33,068 

New  Jersey,    . 

.     1,920,327 

1,168,232 

4,746 

Pennsylvania, 

.    6,400,674 

4,134,768 

17,577 

Delaware, 

.       378,757 

245,111 

2,000 

Maryland, 

.     1,801,578 

901,539 

6,388 

Virginia, 

.     9,855,996 

4,465,171 

42,476 

North  Carolina, 

.    7,392,927 

2,591,817 

42,677 

South  Carolina,  • 

.    3,267,141 

« 

1,678,887 

14,938 

Georgia,       ,  • 

.    4,062,879 

2,081,309 

13,190 

Kentucky, 

.    4,685,375 

2,057,081 

24,459 

East  Tennesse, 

.     1,218,000* 

624,194 

6,963 

West  Tennessee,. 

.    2,052,844 

1,051,115 

10,353 

Ohio, 

.     1,943,433 

999,548 

10,966 

District  of  Columbia 

U       .         71,000 

35,500 

188 

75,130,772 

•36,790,249 

324,9989 

This  quantity,  no  doubt,  was  short  of  the  truth — many  faroiliea, 
were,  probably,  unable  to  give  very  accurate  accounts;  and  many  more, 
jealous,  that  the  object  was  taxation,  either  refused  to  give  any  ac- 
count whatever,  or  certainly  not  to  the  full  amount.  The  marshal 
of  Rhode  Island  informs  the  secretary,  that  much  patience  and  for- 
bearance was  required  by  his  assistants  **  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  who,  in  many  instances,  refused  to  give  any  account  of  their 
manufactured  articles ;  and  perhaps,  not  any  article  to  the  full  amount 
or  value,  from  an  opinion,  that  the  returns  were  demanded  by  govern- 
ment, with  a  view  of  taxing  their  industry .''  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  marshal  was  t)f  opinion,  that  the  articles  manufactured  might  be 
justly  estimated,  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  above  the  amounted  returned. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  value  of  manufactures 
of  wool,  cotton  and  flax,  in  1810,  exceeded  $40,000,000. 

The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  soon 
followed,  compelled  the  Americans  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
particularly  woollen  and  cotton  goods ;  and  many  millions  of  capital 
were  invested,  by  individuals,  in  the  establishment  of  woollen  and 
cotton  factories. 

The  demand  created  by  the  war  itself,  was  suflicient  encourage- 
ment ;.  and  the  prices  obtained  for  these  domestic  articles,  remunera- 


•  By  estimate,  the  value  being  only  retoned. 
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ted  ibe  manufactarer,  during  iu  continuance.  But  the  duration  of  the 
war  was  too  short,  to  enable  the  American  adventurer  in  a  new  busi- 
ness, to  compete, with  the  old  and  experienced  manufacturer  in  Eu- 
rope, on  the  return  of  peace.  In  addition  to  this,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  United  States  were  deluged  with  foreign  goods,  principally 
from  Great  Britain.  During  the  three  first  quarters  of  1816,  the 
Talue  of  imports  was  983,080,073,  and  from  October  Ist,  1815  to  Oc- 
tober, 1816,  the  value  of  imports  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
9155,302,700,*  as  we  have  shewn  in  a  preceding  chapter,  of  which 
the  value  of  those  paying  ad  valorem  duties  exceeded  9100,000,000, 
about  970,000,000  being  woollens  and  cottons.  And  we  would  here 
observe,  that  the  value  of  the  exports,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816, 
was  only  9134,478,205. 

This  vast  influx  of  foreign  goods  not  only  glutted  the  market,  and 
subjected  the  importer  to  great  losses,  but  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
American  woollen  and  cotton  manufacturer.  The  latter  effect  was 
▼lewed  by  British  statesmen,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  and  was  deem- 
ed an  ample  compensation  for  any  losses,  sustained  by  the  English 
manufacturers.  Mr.  Brougham,  referring  to  the  losses  sustained  bj 
the  latter,  declared  in  Parliament  that  '*  it  was  well  worth  while  to 
incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation,  in  order  by  the  glut,  to  ^ttfie 
in  the  cradle^  those  rising  manufactures,  in  the  United  States,  which 
the  war  had  forced  into  existence,  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
things.'^  American  statesmen  now  saw  the  necessity,  as  well  as  jus- 
tice, of  affording  some  protection  to  those  manufactures,  which,  io  the 
hour  of  trial,  had  been  called,  if  not  forced,  into  existence.  They 
had  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  the  American  army,  from  the  want  of  ne- 
cessary clothing,  during  the  short  period  of  the  v^ar ;  and  they  were 
too  sensible  what  the  country  owed  to  those,  who  had  adventured 
their  capital  and  credit,  in  a  new  and  untried  business,  not  to  listen  to 
their  application,  to  be  saved  from  utter  ruint 

The  national  legislature  were  now  for  the  first  time,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  government  in  the  sumnler  of -1780;  seriously  call- 
ed upon  to  adjust  the  tariff,. with  a  view  to  support  and  protect  Amer- 
lean  manufactures.  The  tariff  act  of  1816,  was  jnade  with  special 
reference  to  this  object,  particularly  as  to  woollens  and  cottons;  and 
the  only  difference  of  opinion  in  Congress,  then  was,  as  to  the  extent 
of  such  protection. 


♦  Sec  Table  No.  V,  Chapter  VI. 
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The  duty  on  woollens  and  cottons,  iras  ultiniately  fixed  at  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  from  June  30th,  1816,  to  June  30th,  1810,  and  after 
that  period,  at  20  per  cent.  With  respect  to  cottons,  however,  it  was 
provided,  that  all  cotton  cloths,  the  original  cost  of  which  was  lest 
than  25  cents  per  square  yard,  should  be  deemed  to  have  cost  that 
aom,  and  pay  duties  accordingly.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
what  has  been  called  the  minimum  principle ;  and  it^  real  object  was* 
whoHy  to  exclude,  from  the  American  market,  the  coarse  East  India 
cotton  fabrics.  This»  it  will  be  perceived,  afforded  encouragement  to 
the  American  cotton  planter,  as  well  as  the  American  cotton  man- 
ufacturer. 

We  would  here  observe,  that,  by  the  same  act,  a  permanent  duty 
of  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  on  various  other  articles ; 
and  an^ong  these  were  hats,  cabinet  wares,  and  all  manufactures  of 
wood,  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  leather  and  all  manufactures  of 
leather,'  and  paper  of  every  description.  And  to  encourage  the  man- 
ufacture of  domestic  sugar,  a  specific  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound, 
was  laid  on  all  imported  brown  sugar. 

Without  adverting  to  the  details  of  the  various  acts,  afterwards 
passed,  altering  that  of  1816,  we  would  observe,  that  the  duty  on  bar 
iron  was  raiseu  in  1S18»  and  that  in  1824,  the  duties  on  woollens  and 
cottons  was  revised ;  and  that  by  the  act  of  that  year,  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  was  laid  on  all  woollen  goods,  the  value  of  which,  should  not 
exceed  33}  cents  per  square  yard ;  and  after  June  30th,  1825,  a  duty 
of 33)-  percent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  upon  those  costing  more 
than  33}  cents  per  square  yard,  with  the  exception  of  blankets  and 
stuff  goods. 

Much  more  time,  skill  and  experience  are  requisite  in  the  various 
branchefc  of  the  manufacture  of  wool,  than  in  that  of  almost  any  other 
article,  in  order  to  mee^  with  success,  more  experienced  foreign 
manufacturers. 

In  addition  to  the  want  of  skill  and  experience,  the  American  man- 
ufacturer of  wool,  had  to  struggle  with  the  countervailing  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  British  government,  made  with  the  express  view  of 
injuring  this  branch  of  American  industry ;  or,  in  the  language  of 
Brougham,  **  to  stifle  it,  in  its  cradle.'*  One  of  the  countervailing 
measures  of  that  government,  was  a  reduction  of  the  doty  on  imported 
wool.  Prior  to  the  American  act  of*  1824,  the  duty  on  wool  import- 
ed into  England  was  six  pence  sterling  per  pound  ;  but  soon  after  the 
passage  of  this  9^t,  this  duty  was  reduced  to  one  penny  per  pound ; 
•ad  for  the  purpose,  as  the  debates  in  Parliament  shew,  of  enabling 
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the  British  mannfaeturer  to  send  his  woollens  to  the  United  States, 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  And,  not  long  after,  with  the  same  view,  the  duty 
on  all  wool,  the  price  of  which  was  less  than  one  shilling  sterling, 
was  reduced  to  a  half  penny. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  wool,  finding  it  diffiult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  struggle  against  all  these  difficulties,  again  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  aid ;  and  the  celebrated  tariff  act  of  1828,  was  the  result  of 
this  application — an  act,  which  has  been  declared  not  only  highly 
oppressive  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  and  injuiious  to  com- 
merce, but  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitution  itself. 

By  this  act,  the  minimum  system  was  extended  generally  to  wool- 
lens. All  manufactures  of  wool,  with  some  exceptions,. the  value  of 
which  did  not  exceed  60  cents  the  square  yard,  paid  a  duty  on  that 
sum,  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem — those,  the  value  of  which  exceeded 
60  qents,  but  did  not  exceed  tl,00  the  square  yard,  paid  a  duty  of 
46  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  the  latter  sum — ^those  between  $1,00  and 
92,60,  the  same  duty  on  the  latter  sum — those  between  92,60  ^nd 
$4,00,  the  same  duty  on  the  last  sum,  and  those  exceeding  $4,00, 60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Unmanufactured  wool,  was,  also  subjected  to  a  duty  of  4  cents  per 
pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Additional  duties  were,  also,  kid 
upon  iron,  hemp,  flax  and  molasses ;  and  the  minimum  price  of  cot- 
tons was  raised  to  36  cents  the  square  yard.  The  policy  of  this  set 
was  questioned  by  many  of  the  merchants  of  this  country,  and  its  con- 
stitutionality by  most  of  the  people  of  the  southern  states*  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  a  compound  made  up  by  its  enemies,  as  well  as  iti 
friends,  and  was  not  satisfactory 'to  either. 

The  time  was  now  approaching,,  when  the  national  debt,  being 
nearly  extinguished,  the  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  ten  millions  an- 
nually, would  be  no  longer  wanted.  A  new  modification  of  the  rev- 
enue system,  would  soon  be  necessary,  to  meet  this  new  state  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  this  country.  Jo  this  modification  of  the  duties, 
the  advocates  of  the  protecting  system,  contemplated  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  principally  on  those  articles,  which  had  not  been,  or  could  not 
be  produced  in  this'country ;  while  its  opposers,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
sisted, on  an  abandonment  of  the  system  itself,  by  making  the  dolies 
on  all  imports  about  equal.  With  a  view  of  obtaining  information 
and  enlightening  the  public  mind  on  ibis  great  and  interesting  subject, 
two  Conventions  were  held,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1831 ;  one  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  called  the  anti-tariff  or  free-trade  conven- 
tioii»^the  other  at  the  city  of  New  York«  called  the  tariff  conveotioD. 
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Boih  were  composed  of  gentlemen  distinguished  for  talents  and  ex- 
perience ;  and  their  addresses  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
memorials  to  Congress,  or  as  they  may  be  called,  essays  expressive 
of  their  different  views  of  the  questions  of  political  economy  then 
agitated,  were  drawn  up  with  no  ordinary  care  and  ability,  and  must 
always  take  a  high  rank,  among  the  state  papers  of  that  period.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  conventions.  Congress,  after  much  debate, 
proceeded  to  modify  the  preceding  tariffs,  by  an  act  of  the  14th  of 
July,  183%  to  take  effect  after  March  1st,  1633 ;  and  with  respect  to 
woollens,  cottons  and  iron,  provided,  that  foreign  wool,  unmanufac- 
tured, the  value  of  which  should  not  exceed  8  cents  per  pound,  should 
be  duly  free;  and  if  its  value  exceeded  8  cents,  should  pay  a  duty 
of  4  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. — ^That  woollen 
cloth  called  kerseys,  plains  or  kendal  cottons,  not  exceeding  in  value 
35  cents  a  square  yard,  should  pay  5  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  that  worst- 
ed stuffed  goods,  shawls,  and  other  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted, 
10  per  keat — worsted  yam  5M)  per  cent — woollen  yam  4  cents  per 
pound,  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem — mits,  gloves,  binding,  blankets, 
hoi^lery,  and  carpets  and  carpeting,  25  per  cent,  except  Brussels,  Wil- 
ton and  treble  ingrained  carpeting,  which  were  to  be  at  63  cents  the 
square  yard,  and  all  other  ingrained  and  Venetian  carpeting,  35  cents 
the  square  yard ;  and  except  blankets,  whose  value  should  not  exceed 
75  cents  each,  which  were  to  pay  only  5  per  cent  ad  valorem — flannels, 
bockings  and  baizes  to  pay  15  cents  the  square  yard^-coach  laces  35 
per  cent ;  merino  shawls,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  wool,  and 
ready  made  clothing  to  pay  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  manufactures  of  cotton  to  pay  twenty  five  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
excepting  cotton  twist,  yarn  and  thread,  the  duty  on  which  was  to  re- 
main as  fixed  tn  1824 ;  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  however,  not  dyed, 
printed,  colored  or  stained,  not  exceeding  in  value  thirty  cents  the 
square  yard,  to  be  valued  at  that  rate;  and,  if  dyed,  printed,  colored 
or  stained,  not  exceeding  in  value  thirty  five  cents  the  square  yard, 
to  be  valued  at  the  same  rate,  and  nankeens  from  China  to  pay  twenty 
per  cent' ad  valorem.  * 

Hammered  iron  was  to  pay  ninety  cents  per  112  lbs.  and  rolled 
iron  $30  pet*  ton. 

By  the  same  act,  teas  imported  from  China,  or  any  place  beyond 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  American  vessels,  and  all  coffee  to  be  duty 
free ;  and  the  duty  on  brown  sugar  was  reduced  to  two  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound. 
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This  act  was  a  compromise  between  the  difTerenl  parties  then  in 
Congress,  on  the  great  question  of  the  tariff. 

It  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  that  State  not  only  declared  it  unconstitutional,  but 
assumed  the  right  of  nullifying  this,  as  well  as  the  other  tariff  nctSt 
and  declared  that  the  same  should  never  be  enforced  there,' and  eren 
went  so  far  as  to  raise  troops,  for  the  express  purpose  of  resisting  bj 
a  military  force,  all  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  general  govenioi«il» 
to  carry  them  into  effect  in  that  State. 

This  was  met  by  a  proclamation  of  the  national  executiTe,  ezpreflp 
sing  his  determination  to  see  that  thefee  laws  should  be  executed,  nad 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  vesting  the  President  with  more  ample  pow- 
ers, for  this  purpose. 

In  this  extraordinary  state  of  things,  Congress,  during  its  session 
in  the  winter  of  1833,  and  before  the  act  of  the  previous  session  -had 
gone  into  operation,  passed  a  new  act,  by  which  the  duties,  fixed 
either  by  the  act  of  July  14th,  1832,  or  by  any  preceeding  acts^  whick 
exceeded  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value,  should  be  reduced  ten  per 
cent  annually,  until  the  30th  of  June,  1849;  and  also  dedared,  -thnt 
after  that  period,  duties  should  be  laid  *^  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
such  revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of 
the  government';"  and  that  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on 
imports  should  be  assessed  upon  their  value,  at  the  port  where  the 
same  should  be  entered,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  law* 
The  duties  on  woollens,  were  to  be  paid  in  cash,  immediately,  and 
the  duties  on  all  other  articles,  to  be  paid  in  cash,  after  JoneSOthy 
1842,  and  the  credit  system  to  be  then  entirely  abolished.     The 
fifth  section  of  this  act^  not  only  declares,  what  articles  shall  be  ad* 
mitted  duty  free,  after  1842 ;  but  also  attempts  to  limit- the  power  of 
all  future  legishtures,  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  on  imports,  to  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem — ^And  the  last  sec- 
tion, after  repealing  the  act  of  the  preceding  July,  and  all  other  acts 
inconsistent  with  it,  has  the  following  proviso,  ^  Provided,  that  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  said  30th  day  of  June,  1842,  of  any  act  or 
acts,  from  time  to  time,  that  may  be  necessary  to  detect,  prevent,  or 
punish  evasions  of  the  duties  on  imports  imposed  by  law,  nor  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  an  act,  prior  to  the  90th  day  of  June,  1842,  in 
the  contingency,  either  of  excess  or  deficiency  of  revenoe,  alterisf 
the  rate  of  duties  on  articles,  which,  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  July  I4th« 
1832,  are  subject  to  a  less  rate  of  duty,  than  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valo> 
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rem,  in  such  a  manDer«  as  not  to  exceed  that  rote,  and  so  as  to  adjust 
the  reventie  to  either  of  the  said  contingences.^' 

If  we  rightly  understand  the  principles  and  bearing  of  this  act,  no 
future  Congress,  after  1842,  are  to  impose  any  duties  on  imports,  but 
such  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the 
gOTcrnnent,  nor  can  such  duties  be  laid  or  assessed,  in  any  other 
manner,  t}ian  upon  the  value  of  the  articles  at  the  port  of  entry ;  nor 
can  such  duties  ever  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  on  such  value,  and  must 
then  be  paid  in  ready  money.  Without  wishing  to  disturb  this  act, 
we  cannot  but  observe,  that  some  of  its  principles  are  certainly  differ- 
ent froift  those  which  have  heretofore  governed  in  the  imposition  of 
duties,  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  in  every  other  country. 

Specific  duties  are  entirely  excluded ;  and  little  difference  can  be 
made,  between  duties  on  articles  of  luxury,  convenience  or  necessity. 
We  have  always  considered  it  an  axiom,  in  political  economy,  that 
articles  of  luxury  should  pay  higher  duties,  than  those  of  convenir 
ence^  and,  much  higher  than  those  of  necessity. 

This  act  proclaims  before-hand  to  the  world  how  all  future  legis- 
latures, are  to  be  governed,  in  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imports — 
that  little  or  no  regard  is  to  be  had,  either  to  dotnestic  industry  or 
foreign  restrictions^  thus  placing  some  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  power  of  foreign  rival  nations. 
The  act  is,  also,  a  departure  from  the  usual  course,  in  attempting 
to  bind  future  legislatures,  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  im- 
posed, as  well  as  the  mode  and  manner  of  imposing  them.  If  one 
legislature  cannot  bind  another,  in  ordinary  cases  of  general  policy, 
much  less  can  this  be  done,  in  relation  to  the  imposition  of  duties,  the 
amount  of  which,*  as  well  as,  the  mode  of  doing  it,  must  depend  on 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  country,  at  the  time  of  their  imposition; 
and  may,  also,  depend  on  the  conduct  of  other  nations. 

We  would.a1so  here  observe,  that  many  of  the  advocates  of  this  bill, 
disavowed  any  intention  of  giving  up  the  protective  principle.  The 
objects  they  had  in  view,  in  urging  its  passage,  must  meet  the  appro* 
bation  of  every  American  patriot — few  sacrifices  are  too  great  to  pre* 
serve  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  union — and  we  hope  and  trust, 
with  them,  that  before  the  year  1842,  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try, (the  great  importance  of  which,  to,  at  least,  two  thirds  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  following  pages  will  shew,)  will  have  attained  such  a 
degree  df  maturity  and  perfection,  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  themselves, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  But  if  a  new  state  of  things  should 
arise,  if  the  conduct  of  the  nationr,  heretofore  so  desirous  of  having 
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the  United  Stales  bind  themselves  not  to  lay  duties  beyond  a  certain 
amount,  or  of  any  other  nation,  should  be  such,  as  greatly  to  injure 
the  manufacturing  interest  of  this  country,  future  legislatures,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  competent  to  meet  the  case  and  apply  the  remedy. 

The  progress  of  domestic  manufactures,  under  the  protective  sys- 
tem, thus  briefly  alluded  to,  is  a  subject  of  inquiry,  not  less  useful  to 
the  political  economist,  than  it  is  interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country*  It  cannot  be  deemed  of  small  importance  to  a  people, 
whose  number  at  the  present  time,  (Jan.  1835)  exceeds  fourteen  mill- 
ions, and  whose  annual  increase  is  about  half  a  million,  to  know  to 
what  extent  they  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  dependent  on  foreign 
nations,  for  articles  of  the  first  necessity ;  and  among  these,  the  Tari- 
ous  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  iron,  may  claim  the  first  rank. 
The  average  value  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  from  1821  to 
1830,  inclusive^  amounted  to  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  exports  of  foreign  products,  during  .the  same  period, 
was  nearly  twenty  three  millions ;  leaving  the  average  annual  valoe 
of  consumption,  about  fifty  seven  millions. 

We  have  taken  this  period,  because  it  was  a  time  of  peace  in  this 
conntry  and  in  Europe ;  and  during  which,  with  the  exception  of  188&, 
when  great  speculations  took  place  in  cotton,  trade  took  its  ordinary 
and  natural  course.  From  fifty  seven  to  sixty  millions,  therefore,  msy 
be  deemed  the  ordinary  annual  consumption  of  foreign  articles  of 
every  description,  in  the  United  States. 

Of  this  sum,  the  value  of  woollens  (with  the 

exception  of  carpeting,)  was     •        •        .       $7,799,247 

Cottons 7,328,024 

Silks,  .        .        .        .        ...        .        .        6,449,874 

Rolled  and  hammered  iron,  .        •        .        •         1,762,00P 
The  manufactures  of  iron.,  abQut  .        .        4,000,000 

The  manufactures  of  flax,     .        •        •        •        2,270,000 

Wines, 1,296.907 

Spirits,         .        .        .        .        .        .        .         1,621,614 

Molasses, ,  2.269,661 

Teas, .        .         1,648,145 

Sugar,  brown  and  white,       .        .  ^     .        .        3,009,443 

Coffee, 2,862.467 

Salt, 2,060,000 

Hemp, 026,208 

The  average  annual  amount  of  domestic  exports  during  this  period, 
If  as  $63,304,911.    In  this  extensive  country,  diflfering  so  materiallyi 
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in  climate  as  well  as  soil,  the  productions  nitist,  of  course,  l>e  differ- 
ent ;  and  it  is  highly  useful,  in  a  political,  as  well  as  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  to  inquire,  as  to  the  relative  amount  and  importance 
of  these  various  productions,  which  are  exported,  and  go  to  pay  for 
the  foreign  articles  consumed  here.  It  will  be  found  on  examination, 
that  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  principal  domestic  productions, 
exported  from  1821  to  1830,  was  as  follows,  viz. : — 

The  average  value  of  cotton  was  .  $25,462,998 

Tobacco, 5,704,208 

Domestic  manufactures  (exclusive  of  gold  and 

silver,)  from  1825  to  1830,  5,483,661 

Wheat  and  flour, 5,152,804 

The  producto  of  the  forest,  about   .  .      4,000,000 

The  producU  of  animals,        ....      2,500,000 

Rice, 2,000,000 

The  fisheries, 1,600,000 

Tlie  imports  of  1831, 1832,  and  1833,  were  much  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  years,  being,  on  an  average,  about*  $205,000,000,  and  the 
average  exports  for  the  same  period,  was  about  986,000,000.  The 
amount  of  woollens  left  for  consumption,  after  deducting  the  exports 
from  the  imports,  on  an  average  of  these  three  years,  was  about 
•11,379,000,  and  of  cotto'ns,  about  $8,778,000.  Many  of  the  importo 
during  this  period,  were  probably  sent  and  sold  here  on  foreign  account 
What  proportion  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  bears  to  that 
of  domestic,  cannot  be  ascertained,  with  much  accuracy.  While  we 
are  furnished  with  official  documents,  shewing  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
ternal commerce,  and  the  amount  of  foreign  articles  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  very  few  of  this  character,  with  respect  to 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  and  of 
its  domestic  productions  and  consumption.  And  no  one  has  directed 
his  inquiries  to  this  subject,  without,  finding  the  want  of  authentic 
documents  to  whiclrhe  could  refer ;  nor  without  feelings  of  regret  that 
some  more  efficient  and  systematic  plan  had  not  been  adopted,  either 
by  the  general  or  state  governments,  for  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion, so  absolutely  necessary  for  correct  legislation  on  subjects  so 
interesting  to  the  community  at  large. 

In  the  absence  of  authentic  official  documents,  we  can  only  avail 
ourselves  of  such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  from 
individuals,  or  from  bodies  of  men  who  have  at  times  met,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  particular  branches  of  domestic  indttstry, 
or  from  information  occasionally  communicated  to  Congress. 

61 
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It  will  be  remembered,  that  one  principal  object  of  the  Conyention 
before  alladed  to,  which  met  at  New  York  in  October,  1831,  was,  to 
collect  information  with  respect  to  particular  manufactures ;  and  that 
for  this  purpose,  committees  were  appointed,  composed  of  gentlemen 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  attention  of  these  committees  was  directed  to  the  manufactures 
of  cotton,  wool,  iron  and  steel,  salt,  hats,  cabinet  wares,  glass,  sugar 
and  molasses,  and  to  the  subject  of  chemistry,  as  connected  with 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  reports  of  these  commit- 
tees are  before  the  public,  and  contain  the  best  accounts  of  the  par- 
ticular branches  of  domestic  industry,  which  were  the  objects^  of  ia- 
quiry,  that  have  fallen  within  our  notice.  They  were  probably  drawn 
up,  in  some  instances  at  least,  by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
particular  manufactures  to  which  their  attention  was  called.  Their 
characters,  however,  will  not  admit  the  belief,  of  intentional  mis- 
statements or  misrepresentations. 

It  is  also  well  known,  that  in  the  winter  of  1832,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  while  it  had  under  consideratioD  the  subject  of  the 
modification  of  the  tariff,  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
collect  information  respecting  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  issued  in  obedience  to  this  order,  bore 
date  February  7th,  and  required  returns  to  be  made  to  him  before  the 
close  of  the  session  of  Congress.  The  time  was  much  too  short,  for 
an  object  requiring  so  much  research  and  labor ;  and  the  returns 
made,  although  making  two  large  printed  volumes,  were  so  defective 
and  imperfect,  that  no  digest  has  been,  or  can  be  made  from  them,  of 
the  extent  or  value  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  The  ac- 
counts of  particular  manufactures,  given  by  the  committees  of  the 
Convention  here  mentioned,  are  more  to  be  relied  on,  and  in  some 
instances,  were  used  by  the  agents  employed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  report  on  cottons,  made  by  the  committee  of  the  Convention, 
presents  a  detailed  and  interesting  view  of  the  manufacture  of  that 
article  in  various  establishments,  in  the  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts^ Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.*  It 
informs  us,  that  in  these  twelve  states,  there  were  in  operation,  in 
1831,  cotton  factories  to  the  number  of  ....  795 
Having  a  capital  (in  fixtures  principally,)  of  •  •  $40,614,9B4 
Number  of  spindles  in  operation  was  .        1,240,503 


*  See  Table  No.  I. 
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Namber  of  yards  of  cloth  made, 
Pounds  of  yam  sold, 
Founds  of  cotton  used,    . 
Males  employed, 
Females,     do.  •        • 

Children  under  twelve  years, 


pounds  of  starch 


The  annual  value,    . 

And  the  annual  amount  of  wages, 

And  in  these  factories  there  was  used 

Barrels  of  flour  for  sizing, 

Cords  of  wood. 

Tons  of  coal, 

Bushels  of  charcoal. 

Gallons  of  oil. 

Value  of  other  articles. 

That  the  spindles  building  were, 

Hand  looms,     •    ,    . 

And  the  total  of  dependents  were 

In  addition  to  this,  the  committee 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  shops — 

For  making  machinery,  at $2,400,000 

The  annual  value  of  machinery  made,  at          .        •  3,600,000 

And  the  annual  wages, 1,34^000 

The  capital  in  bleacheries  was  also  estimated  at        .  $900,000 

The  annual  product,  at 1,036,760 

The  annual  wages,  at  •       .        .        .        .        •        •  209,814 
The  capital  employed  in  printing  cottons  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000 


230,461,900 
10,642,000 
77,767,316» 


18|680 

38,927 

4,691 
62,148 

$26,000,000 

$10,294,944 

1,641,253 

17,245 

46,519 

24,420 

9,205 

300,338 

$599,223 

172,024 

4,760 

117,626 

in  the  same  report,  estimated  the 


Annual  value,  at • 

Annual  wages,  at 

And  number  of  yards  printed,  at       .        .        •        . 

Making  the  annual  value  of  all  these  establishments. 
And  the  annual  amount  of  wages,     .        •        •        • 

This  report,  it  will  be  noticed,  includes  only  twelve  states ;  and 
with  respedt  to  the  other  states,  as  well  as  the  returns  actually  made 
from  these  twelve,  the  committee  say :  "  In  the  southern  and  western 
states,  no  less  than  thirty  establishments  have  been  reported  to  the 


1,500,000 

402,965 

25,000,000 

$32,036,760 
12,155,723 


*  Making  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  two 
bales,  of  the  average  weight  of  361|^  pounds. 
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committee ;  but  having  no  accurate  returns  from  these  states*  thcj 
ha?e  preferred  to  omit  them  altogether.  Some  reluctance  has  alio, 
been  found  among  the  manufacturers,  in  giving  all  the  details  required 
of  them.  A  great  proportion  of  them  have  mistaken  the  intest  of 
the  question  respecting  the  capital,  which  they  employ,  and  returned 
only  that  which  was  invested  in  fixtures.  The  committee  have  not 
thought  it  proper  to  alter  the  amount  so  returned ;  but  they  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  tMiying,  that  so  general  has  been  this  error,  that 
they  have  no  doubt  that  one  fourth  to  one  third,  might  with  prbprietj 
be  added  under  this  head  to  the  total  amount^'  This  statement  of 
the  committee,  evinces  no  disposition  to  give  an  exaggerated  accoimi 
of  the  extent  of  the  manufactures,  which  was  the  object  of  their  in- 
quiry. That  numerous  cotton  establishments  then  existed  in  the 
other  states,  is  well  known ;  some  of  which  we  ourselves  had  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting,  situated  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  in  the  summer 
of  1630. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  this  report  does  not  include,  the  cottoo 
manufactured  in  families,  either  from  the  yarn  purchased  from  the 
factories,  or  spun  in  families  by  machinery  made  for  that  purpose. 
When  this- is  added  to  the  value  manufactured  in  factories  in  thoee 
states,  from  which  no  returns  were  made,  the  whole  valueof  thecoUoa 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  re- 
port, could  not  have  been  less  than  $40,000,000 ;  and  at  the  present 
time,  (1834,)  must  considerably  exceed  that  amount  liVhile  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  consuming  more  than  seventy  seven  millions  of 
pounds  of  their  cotton,  in  their  own  establishments,  they  were  sop- 
plying  nearly  three  quarters  of  all  the  cotton  manufactured  in  Europe. 
In  1830,  according  to  a  document  in  our  possession,  the  conscmp- 
tion  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  rest  of  the  cootioent 
of  Europe,  was  1,100,536  bales;  and  that  of  this  the  United  Sutes 

furnished, 763,389 

Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  .        .        .  5275,^ 

East  Indies, 78,300 

Egypt  and  Levant, 82,842 

That  of  this  Great  Britain  consumed,        .        •       80&,476 

France,  851,875 

Rest  of  the  continent, 125,186 

Of  that  consumed  by  Gi^eat  Britain,  the  United 

States  furnished,  ....        530,058 

Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,      .  .        100,408 

East  Indies,  45,220 

Egypt  and  Levant,  .        .        .        «         24,78O--806,47& 
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Of  that  consumed  by  France,  the  United  States 

furnished,              171,033 

Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,       ....  46,301 

Egypt  and  Levant, 34,541 

251,875 

Of  that  consumed  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  United 

States  furnished, 43,206 

Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,      ....  34,227 

East  Indies,  32,140 

Egypt  and  Levant, 23,521 

123,186 

In  the  report,  to  which  ^e  .hare  referred,  the  committee  estimate 
the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year,  ending  Oct. 
1st,  1831,  at  1,038,847  bales. 
In  the  Atlantic  States,  486,103,  of  306  lbs.        lb«.  148,747,518 

"      Western  Stales,         552,744,  of  411  lbs.  227,177,784 


1,038,847  375,025,302 

Amount  of  cotton  exported  in  1831,        .'        .        .        276,079,780 

Leaving  for  home  consumption,  .        .        .    lbs.  08,945,522 

Table  No.  II,  shews  the  number  of  bales  imported  into  Great  Brit* 
ain,  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  each  year,  from  1814,  to 
1830,  with  the  number  of  b^iles  re-exported — number  of  poundd  re- 
tained for  spinning,  with  its  money  value,  together  with  the  price  per 
pound,  for  each  year ;  and  table  No.  Ill,  exhibits  the  quantity  re- 
tained for  home  consumption  and  for  spinning,  on  an  average  of  the 
years,  from  1708  to  1806,  and  from  1807,  to  1812;  and  in  each  year, 
from  1814  to  1830,  together  with  the  declared  value  of  piece  goods 
and  yarn  exported,  during  the  latter  period. 

The  bales  from  Brazil  contain  bi^t  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  each  ;  and  those  from  other  countries,  considerably  lets,  than 
those  from  the  United  States.  To  enable  the  reader,  therefore,  to  see 
the  actual  quantity  received  by  Great  Britain,  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  we  here  present  the  number  of  pounds,  from 
each  country,  for  the  years  1827,  1828  and  1820. 


United  States, 

Brazils, 

East  Indies, 

Egypt, 

British  West  Indies 

All  other  parts, 
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Yean  1827-IbB. 

216,924,812 

20,716,162 

20,930,542 

4,084,741 

7,165,881 

2,626,771 


ISSS-lbs. 

151,752,289 

29,143,279 

32,187,901 

6,454,386 

5,893,800 

2,328.987 


18S9— lbs. 

157,187,396 

28,878,386 

24,857,800 

5,894,480 

4,640,414 

1,308|»35 


272,448,909        227,760,642        222,767,411 

In  1831  and  1832,  the  whole  quantity  imported  into  the  united 
kingdom,  averaged  287,000,000  pounds,  of  which  219,000,000  was 
from  the  United  States,  leaving  68,000,000  from  all  other  countries. 
The  quantity  re-exported,  during  these  two  years,  was  20,000,000  each 
year,  leaving  for  home  consumption,  267,000,000  pounds.* 

The  total  value  of  cotton  goods  annually  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  Mc  Culloch  estimates  at  £36,000,000,  sterling,  or  about 
$72,000,000,  based  on  the  following  daU— 
Raw  material,  at  seven  pence  per  pound. 
Wages  of  833,000  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers,  &rC.  at 

£24  a  year  each.        ..'... 
Wages  of  111,000  engineers,  machine  makers,  smiths, 

masons,  joiners,  d&c,  at  £30  a  year  each. 
Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wages  of  superintendants, 

sums  to  purchase  the  machinery,  coals,  ^^c. 


£6,000,000 


20,000,000 


3,333,000 


6,666,000 

£36,000,000 
The  capital  employed,  is  estimated  by  \he  same  writer,  at  £56,000,- 

000  steriing. 

Capital  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material,       .        •        £6,000^000 
Do.    invested  in  spinning  mills,   power  and  hand 
looms,  work  shops,  ware  houses,  dLc,  .        •        35,000,000 

Do.   in  payment  of  wages,  •        •        •        •        15,000,000 

i:56»000,000 
Famishing  subsistence  for,  from  1,200,000  to  1,400,000  persons. 

From  the  above  accounts  it  appears,  that  in  1831,  the  consumptioo 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  was  about  one  third  of  the  consump- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year,  about  equal  to  that  of  France, 
and  nearly  double  that  of  the  rest  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 


•  These  accounts  of  the  importation  and  consomption  of  cotton,  are  from  the 
British  custom  house  books,  as  given  by  Marshall,  Mc  Culloch  and  the  board. of 
trade. 
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The  increase  in  this  country  has  been  more  rapid,  than  in  Great 
Britain.  The  quantity  consumed  in  the  latter,  has  varied  in  different 
years. 

The  average  consumption  from  1798  to  1806,  was        lbs.  51,525,668 

from  1807  to  1812,  was  79,528,187 

from  1814  to  1820,  was  114,000,000 

In  1830,  the  consumption  was  ....        255,426,476 

And  in  1831  and  1832,  was  ....        267,000,000 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  prior  to  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  nor  since,  for 
any  regular  periods.  In  1810,  Mr.  Gallatin  estimated  the  quantity 
used  in  manufacturing  establishments  at  three  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  quantity  used  in  families, 
the  whole  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States,  might  be  from  ten 
to  twelve  millions ;  this,  however,  is  merely  conjectural.  In  1831, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  convention  before 
referred  to,  the  quantity  consumed,  in  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  twelve  states,  exceeded  seventy  seven  millions  pounds ;  and 
the  whole  quantity  then  consumed  in  the  United  States,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  millions. 

That  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased  in  the  United  States, 
since  1831,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  In  1833,  the  number  of  bales  con- 
sumed at  Lowell,  was  thirty  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven,  and 
must  also  have  increased  in  other  places.  The  number  of  bales 
therefore,  consumed  in  this  country,  including  that  consumed  in  fam- 
ilies,  in  1834,  could  not,  we  apprehend,  be  far  from  three  hundred 
thousand.  If  we  consider  the  village  of  Lowell,  as  consuming  one 
ninth  of  the  whole  used  in  the  United  States,  it  will  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  three  thousand  bales. 

This  vast  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  in  both  countries, 
has  been  owing  to  the  magic  power  of  machinery — that  for  spinning, 
invented  by  Arkwright,  and  that  for  weaving,  by  Cartwright,  two 
self  taught  English  artists — and  the  material  for  this  wondeiful  ma- 
chinery has  been  principally  furnished  by  the  cotton  gin  of  the  Amer- 
ican artist,  Whitney.  The  machine  invented  by  this  great  philosophi- 
cal mechanic,  now  produces  in  the  United  States,  nearly  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  annually,  worth  from  forty  to  fifty 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  which,  when  manufactured,  furnishes  cloth- 
ing for  the  hu(nan  race,  to  the  value  of  more  then  two  hundred  mill- 
ions. 
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WOOLLENS. 

The  maDufacture  of  woo]  has  greatly  increased  during  the  period 
under  review  ;  but  to  what  extent  cannot  be  ascertained  with  as  moch 
certainty,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1831,  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions.  This  estimate 
was  not  made  from  actual  returns,  and  of  course,  must,  in  some  mems- 
ure  be  founded  on  conjecture.  In  1825,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  actual  returns^  was  three  millions  four  hon- 
dred  ninety  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  nine ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  this  was  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  number  in  this 
country,  making  the  number,  at  that  period,  in  the  United  States 
about  fourteen  millions. 

That 'the  number  has  increased  since  that  time  no  one  can  doubt, 
so  that  the  number,  may  now  be  estimated  at  more  than  twenty  mill- 
ions. Experience  has  proved,  that  flocks  of  sheep  can  be  doubled  in 
this  country,  in  a  very  short  period ;  and  no  doubt  remains,  that  the 
United  States  can  easily  produce  wool  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
own  consumption.  The  committee  of  the  convention,  who  had  tfiis 
subject  under  their  consideration,  estimated  the  quantity  of  wool, 
produced  in  this  country,  at  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  worth,  on  an  are- 
rage  of  the  years  1829,  1830  and  31,  forty  cents  per  pound,  making 
$20,000,000,  and  that  its  value,  when  manufactured,  was  $40,000,000. 

This  included  all  made  in  families,  as  well  as  in  factories  ;  and  the 
same  committee  estimated  the  proportion  of  wool  used  m  the  latter, 
to  that  in  the  former,  as  three  to  two. 

The  amount  thus  estimated  by  the  committee,  we  apprehend,  in- 
stead of  exceeding,  fell  short  of  the  reality ;  and  we  think  that  the 
value  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  United  States,,  at  the  pi%»> 
ent  time,  (January  1835,)  cannot  be  far  from  sixty  five  to  seventy 
millions  of  dollars.     In  1831,  the  quantity  of  wool  imported  was 
five  millions  six  hundred  twenty  two  thousand  nine  hundred' and  sixty 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,288,000,  and  in  1832,  four  millions  forty  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  eight,  worth  $606,721.    In  the  for^ 
mer  year,  more  than  two  millions  came  from  England,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, only  three  hundred  twenty  three  thoiisand  pounds,  from  that  conn- 
try,  and  about  two  millions  from  the  Levant,  Turkey  and  Egypt,  being 
low  priced  wool.    The  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain,  is  estimated 
both  by  Marshall  and  Mc  Culloch,  at  thirty  two  millions,  producing  one 
hundred  sixty  millions  of  pounds  of  wool ;  and  the  quantity  of  foreign 
wool  imported  into  that  country,  is  annually  frpm  twenty  five  to  thirty 
millions  of  pounds;  the  greatest  part  of  which  eomes  from  Genaany. 
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In  1830,  the  amount  imported  wu  thirty  two  millions  three  hundred 
thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  nine  pounds,  and  of  this 
there  came  from 

Germany,  lbs.  20,073,823 

Spain  and  Colonies, 1,043,515 

New  Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  1,967,309 

The  number  of  sheep  in  France  has  been  estimated  at  thirty  two 
millions,  though  the  estimated  quantity  of  wool,  produced  in  that  conn<« 
try,  falls  short  of  that  in  England.  In  1828,  Mr.  Dupin,  gives  the 
quantity  of  wool  in  France,  from  an  account  taken  sometime  previous 
to  that  period,  at  forty  millions  seven  hundred  fifty  six  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  killogrammes  when  unwashed,  being  only  about 
eighty  two  millions  pounds.  He  imagines,  however,  that  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  the  quantity  had  increased  one  £fth,  which  would  make  the 
quanti^  in  1828,  about  one  hundred  millions.*  The  quantity  of  me* 
lino  wool,  at  that  time,  was  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand, 
and  mixed,  about  eight  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  wool  imported  into  Prance,  was  then  about  sixteen 
millions  of  pounds.  In  1884,  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  wooH 
in  France  was  400,000,000  francs,  about  •8^,000,000. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Prussia  in  1828,  was  eleven  millions  six 
hundred  and  six  thousand  four  hundred  an4  twenty,  of  which,  one 
million  seven  hundred  and  thirty  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  five 
wer€  Merinos,  four  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty  eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  seven  cross  breeds,  and  ^ve  millions  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  abd  forty  seven,  natives.t 

In  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  sheep  is  about  two  to  each  inhab- 
itant-*-in  France  and  Prussia,  the  number  is  about  equal  to  the  inhab- 
itants, and  in  the  United  States,  calling  the  number  of  sheep  twenty 
millions,  is  about  one  and  a  half  to  each  individual.  In  the  state  of 
New  York,  however,  in  HffSb,  the  number  w'as  a  little  more  than  two 
to  each  person ;  and  in  Vermont,  in  1831,  the  number  of  sheep  being 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven,  the  proper^ 
tion  was  ^bout  two  and  a  half  to  each  inhabitant. 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  wool  in  Great 
Britain,  difierent  estimates  have  been  made,  by  the  distinguished  sta** 
tistical  writers  of  that  country^  Marshall  estimated  their  value  in 
1828,  at  £10,374,000,  calling  the  price  of  domestic  wool  dd,  sterling 


*  Dupin'i  Forces  produciives  et  eommerciales  de  la  France.  2  torn.  p.  366. 
t  See  MarihaU's  statistics  of  LondoD,  &c. 
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p9r  pound,  and  twenty  five  millions  pounds  of  foreign  wool  al  2ld» 
making  the  whole  value  of  wool,  £8»1 87,000,  and  doubling  this 
for  the  value  of  whole  when  manufactured.  McCulloch,  however, 
timates  the  value  .of  woollen  manufactures,  in  that  country,  at  from 
20,000,000  to  £2%000,000  sterling. 

Although  the  returns  in  relation  to  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1832,  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  were  generally  deficient ; 
yet  they  show,  that,  in  some  of  the  states,  the  manufacture  of  wool,  cot- 
ton and  iron  had  been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  in  fixed  establishments. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  value  of  woollens,  in  these  establishments  ex- 
ceeded $6,500,000.  In  the  county  of  Worcester  alone,  in  that  state,  the 
manufacture  of  wool,  amounted  to  92,499,500,  and  the  value  of  ag- 
ricultural products  consumed  by  the  laborers,  in  the  woollen  estab- 
lishmentfi,  in  that  county,  according  to  returns  of  the  manufacturers, 
was  $1,776,000. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  woollens  made  in  this  country,  it  should 
be  borqe  in  mind,  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  fixed  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  lately  erected,  household,  or 
family  manufactures  of  wool,  and  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  are 
still  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  ^hole  number  of  fulling  mills  in  the  United 
States,  as  returned  by  the  marshalls,  was  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty  two,  and  the  carding  machines  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty;  ai^d  in  1825,  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone,  the  number 
of  the  former  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  two,  and  of 
the  latter,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  it  will  be 
membered,  that  the  number  of  looms  in  thif(  country,  in  1810, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  principally  in  families. 

In  1825,  the  number  of  yards  of  fulled  cloth  made  in  families  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  ofiicial  returns  shew,  was  two  millions 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty  three,  valued  at        .  ...  .  .  $2,918^233 

The  number  of  yards  of  flannels,  and  other  woollens, 
not  fulled,  was  three  millions  four  hundred  and  sixty 
eight  thousand  and,  one,  Valued  at  twenty  cents  per  yard,         693,000 

Making,       .        .        .        .        .        .        $3,611,833 

The  value  of  the  same  kinds  of  cloth,  made  in  families  in  that  state, 
at  the  present  time  (January,  1835)  must  be,  at  Igast,  $4,500,000;  and 
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there  can  be  little  donbt,  thai  the  household  mannfactares  of  wool,  in 
New  England,  must  equal,  if  not  exceed,  those  of  New  York.  The 
agent  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  ascertain  the 
manufactures  in  New  Hampshire,  states,  in  his  return,  that  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  five  towns,  whose  population  was  one  hundred 
and  fbrty  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  seven,  one  half  of  the 
elothing  for  the  inhabitants  was  made  in  families ;  the  value  of  the 
whole  being  estimated  at  9%380,048.  The  greatest  part  of  the  cloth 
made  in  these  towns  must  have  been  woollen. 

We  apprehend,  that  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  is  not  too-high  an  esti- 
mate, for  the  annual  cost  of  the  woollen  and  cotton  clothing  of  each 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  in  1832,  required,  from  those  selected  to  col- 
lect information  relating  to  manufactures,  an  answer  to  the  following 
questions,  among  others,  **  the  proportion  which  the  production  of 
American  n^anufactures  bears  to  the  consumption  P^  and,  also,  as  to 
the  **  extent  of  individual  and  household  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  ?'*  The  first  of  the  above  questions  is  certainly  a  very  import- 
ant one ;  and  a  correct  answer  to  it,  is  a  great  desideratum  in  this  coun- 
try. Few  answers  were  given  to  these  questions,  and  the  most  of 
them  were  generally  vague  and  indefinite,  and  were  notimsed  on  such 
data,  as  would  authorize  a  safe  calculation  for  the  whole  United  Statee. 
The  agent  for  New  Hampshire,  however,  and  those  employed  by  him, 
attended  to  these  subjects  of  inquiry,  much  more  than  the  agents  in 
the  other  states ;  and  his  answer  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  question 
now  under  consideration.  He  states,  in  his  return,  **  that  in  the  coun- 
ties  of  Rockingham,  Stafibrd,  Grafton  and  Coos,  containing  ope  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ^ye  towns,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  eight  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty  seven  inhabitants,  the  expense  of  each  individ- 
ual, annually,  for  cloths  of  all  descriptions  for  "wearing  appareU  is 
$16,00,  making  the  expense  to  the  whole  population,  of  $2,880,000. 
*' Allowing**  he^dds,  **  seven  persons  to  a  family,  there  would  be 
twenty  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  families,  the  average  ex- 
pense to  each  of  which,  for  bedding,  carpeting,  table  linen,  dLC.  is 
$19,00,  equal  to  $403,712;  so  that  $2,783,800  are  yearly  expended  for 
cloths  for  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  carpeting,  &c.  Something  more 
than  one  half  of  these  cloths  are  manufactured  in  families.*'  The 
expense  of  clothing  each  individual  in  the  counties  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, above  referred  to,  was  $10,00;  and  as  this  clothing  must 
have  coneisted,  principally,  of  woollens  and  cottons,  we  think  the 
<um  of  $10,00  for  each  person  in  the  United  States,  for  this  kind 
of  clothing,  cannot  be  deemed  an  over  estimate. 
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Hie  whole  annual  prodacUon  of  woollens  and  eottonft  in  Omi 
Britain,  is  about  £66,000,000,  exported  £23,000,000,  leaving  for 
home  consumption  £33,000,000,  or  about  tl60,000,00a  This  wooU 
make  about  ten  dollars  a  head,  fur  the  people  of  that  country ;  and 
if  we  suppose,  that  one  half  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  clothed  with 
English  woollens  and  cottons,  it  will  give  about  eight  dollars  a  head. 
And  we  may  surely  calculate,  that  the  people  in  the  United  States 
are  generally  better  clothed,  as  well  as  better  fed,  than  the  people  ia 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Supposing  the  whole  American  population  to  be  fourteen  milBons, 
die  value  of  woollens  and  cottons  for  their  clothing,  at  910^00  each, 
would  be  $140,000,000;  and  deducting  the  amount  of  foreign  arti- 
cles of  this  kind,  estimated  at  $18,000,000,  would  leave  $129,000,000 
for  domestic  production,  and  even  at  $8,00  per  head,  would  leave 
$94,000,000. 

The  manufacture  of  carpets  has  lately  increased  in  this'  eenntiy 
Yery  rapidly,  and  requires  particular  notice. 

We  are  enabled  to  inform  the  reader,  from  an  authentic  source, 
Ihat,  in  December,  1834,  there  were  in  operation,  in  the  United 
States,  at  least,  five  hundred  and  eleven  carpet  looms,  in  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  foctories — of  which  eighteen  were  for  Brussels,  twenty  one 
for  what  are  called  treble  ingrained,  four  hundred  and  twenty  four 
for  other  ingrained,  forty  four  for  Yenitian,  and  four  for  damask 
Venitian ;  and  that  the  Jiumber  of  yards  of  carpeting,  jproduced  yeariy 
firom  these  looms,  was  as  follows : — 


Brussels,   .        •        ^       .        .        •        .  21,600 

Three  ply,         ......  31,600 

Other  ingrained,         .        .        .        ...  054,000 

Venitian,            132,000 

Damask  Yenidan, 8,400 

Making,  ....  1,147,600 

The  average  value  of  this  carpeting  may  be  estimated  at  $1,00  per 
yard. 

The  American  market  is  now,  in  a  great  degree,  and  will  ere  long 
be  entirely  supplied  with  carpeting  of  all  kinds  from  a  domestic 
source.  Tlie  average  quantity  of  carpeting  imported,  from  1888  to 
1832,  was  five  hundred  and  thirty  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety  six  yards,  valued,  at  the  place  from  whetace  imported,  at 
$410,944.    In  1833,  the  quantity  of  Brussels,  Willon,  andihiee  ply. 
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imported,  was               .                yards,  104,109  valued  at  9147,890 
Ingrained  and  VeniUaD,        .        •    «'     240,668        ''  171,606 

All  other, <«  337        '«  166 


"     344,113  $319,502 

In  some  of  the  states,  large  quantities  of  carpeting  of  an  inferior 
quality  are  made  in  families.  The  agent  for  New  Hampshire,  in  his 
return  to  the  secretary,  says  that  the  amount  of  carpeting  made  in 
the  counties  of  Rockingham,  Stafford,  Qrafton  and  Coos,  mostly  in 
families,  and  sold  in  other  states,  exceeds,  in  his  opinion,  the  amounnt 
of  foreign  articles  consumed. 

laoN. 

Iron  and  its  Tartous  manufactures,  may,  in  importance,  claim  a 
preference  over  all  others.  For  national  defense  it  is  absolutely  in* 
dispensable ;  and  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity,  and  even  existence 
of  agricolture,  commerce,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Without  it,  the 
merchant  cannot  build  his  ship ;  and  if  he  could,  neither  the  farmeri 
nor  the  manu&cturer,  nor  the  mechanic  could  furnish  him  with  any 
thing  to  carry  in  it.  Without  it,  man  never  has,  and  never  can  make 
much  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  most  untutored  sav- 
age, in  the  remotest  island  of  the  Pacific,  soon  learns  its  value,  and 
will  barter  any  thing  he.possesses,  for  a  hatchet  or  a  knife,  to  enable 
him  the  better  to  shape  his  canoe,  or  to  point  his  arrow.  Indeed,  it  ia 
almost  literally  true,  that  where  there  is  no  iron,  there  is  no  civil- 
ization. Well,  therefore,  might  Hamilton,  in  his  report  on  manu&e- 
turetf  before  referred  to,  recommend  this  branch  of  domestic  economy, 
to  the  special  patronage  and  protection  of  the  national  Legislature. 
^*  The  manufactures  of  this  article'*  he  says,  referring  to  iron,  '*  are 
entitled  to  a  preeminent  rank ;  none  are  more  essential  in  their  kinds, 
nor  so  extensive  in  their  use.  They  constitute  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  implements,  or  the  materials,  or  both,  of  almost  every  useful  oc- 
cupation.    Their  instrumentality  is  every  where  conspicuous." 

To  encourage  the  production  and  manufacture  of  this  article,  he 
not  only  proposed  duties  on  imports  of  foreign  ircm  and  its  manufte- 
tures;  but,  also,  with  respect  to  fire  arms,  and  military  weapons  ne- 
cessary for  national  defense,  suggested  the  propriety  of  making  ifaem 
at  the  public  expense. 

This  encouragement  was  the  more  necessary,  at  that  time,  because 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  had  a  few  years  before,  with  a  view, 
no  doubt,  to  prevent  the  rivalry  of  foreign  nations  in  this  particular 
manufrcture,  passed  an  act  (26th  Geo.  III.)  prohibiting  the  carrying 
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out  of  the  realm,  all  the  various  tools  or  instruments  then  used,  in 
the  various  manufactures  of  iron.  This  may  be  considered  a  supple- 
ment to  the  various  acts  passed  prior  to  the  American  revoluUoo, 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  colonies. 

We  have  no  data  by  which  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  iron  produ- 
ced in  the  United  States,  prior  to  1810.  At  that  time,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  marshals,  the  quantity  of  bar  iron  made  in  this 
country,  was  twenty  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  one 
tons,  then  valued  at  $2,640,778 ;  of  which  ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  nine  tons  were  made  in  Pennsylvania.  From  that  time  to 
1830,  the  quantity  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  six  tons.  This  appears,  from  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Convention,  in  1831,  appointed  to  investigate  this 
subject^a  report  drawn  up  with  no  little  care  and  attention.  It 
shews,  that  in  addition  to  the  quantity  of  the  bar  iron  above  mm- 
tioned,  one  hundred  and  ninety  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty 
six  tons  of  pig  iron  was  also,  at  that  time  made  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  value  of  ][>oth  ^ mounted  to  f  13,3S^,760 ;  and  that  in  making 
this,  no  less  than  twenty  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  four 
men  were  employed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  six  thousand  two  huo- 
dred  and  seventy  three  subsisted*  whose  annual  wages  was  98,776,420; 
and  that  in  their  support,  the  farmer  furnished  food  to  the  value  of 
•4,000,490. 

The  average  quantity  of  hammered  iron  imported  into  the  Uipted 
States  from  1821  to  1830,  was  about  twenty  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred tons  annually,  and  of  rolled  iron,  about  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred;  making'  for  both,  thirty  one  thousand  eight  hundred  tons; 
and  which  as  before  shewn,  was  valued  at  $1,762,000.  The  whole 
quantity  of  hammered  and  rolled  iron  consumed  io  the  United  States, 
in  1830,  may  be  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and  forty  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty  six  tons,  much  the  greatest  part  of  which 
was  of  domestic  manufacture. 

The  value  of  the  various  foreign  menufactures  of  iron  consuHied  in 
this  country  on  an  average,  from  1821  to  1830,  was  about  four  mill- 
ions of  dollars  yearly,  making  the  whole  amount  of  foreign  iron  and 
its  manufactures,  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States,  not  £ir 
from  $5,762,000. 

This  country  receives  about  one  half  of  all  the  hardware  and  cut- 
lery exported  from  Great  Britain.  The  whole  value  exported  from 
that  kingdom,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1827, 1828^  1829,  and  ISXK 
was  $6,624,000 ;  of  which  $3,Sfr6,000  was  iTent  to  the  United  States. 
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The  production  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  has  greatly  increased  with- 
in a  few  years  past — in  1796  it  was  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  five 
thousand  tons, — in  1806,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, — ^in  1820, 
was  four  hundred  thousand, — ^and  in  1827,  was  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  ;  about  three  tenths  of  which,  according  to  Mc  Culloch,  is 
used  as  cast  iron,  and  consumed  principally  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land— the  other  sev^n  tenths  is  converted  into  bars,  bolts,  rods,  dec— 
and  the  amount^ of  various  sorts  exported  in  1833|  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  one  hundred  tons.  Iron  is  now  often  substituted  in 
Great  Britain  for  wood  and  stone,  in  building  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
even  steam  boats  and  certain  parts  of  dwelling  houses. 

The  produce  of  the  iron  mines  of  Russia,  is  estimated  by  Malta 
Brun,  at  six  millions  of  poods,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
pounds ;  and  according  to  Dupin,  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  France 
in  1825,  was  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  five  hundred  and  one  thou- 
sand killogrammes,  or  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  one  millions  of 
pounds.* 

The  iron  mines  of  the  United  States  are  inexhaustible,  as  well  as 
the  material  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  their  produce.  New 
beds  of  ore  are  constantly  found,  in  different  parts  of  this  country. 
Iron  ore  in  jtbundance  has  been  discovered  in  Tennessee ;  and.it  has 
been  there  manufactured  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  1832,  iron  and 
castings  were  exported  from  that  state  to  the  amount  of  $800,000. 

To  wh^t  extent  thp  manufacture  of  this  article  has  been  carried  in 
the  United  States,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision ;  we  can  only 
approximate  the  truth.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  con- 
sumption of. foreign  iron  and  its  manufacture,  bears  butacompar* 
atively,  small  proportion  to  that  of  domestic.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  1810,  the  manufactures  of  iron  were  estimated  at 
$14364,526.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  quantity  of  bar  iron 
made  in  this  country  in  1831,  exceeded  four  times  the  quantity  made 
in  1810,  and  that  the  demand  for  iron  of  various  kinds  has  greatly 
increased  since  that  period,  for  steam  engines,  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing and  other  establishments,  for  carriages,  for  buildings,  and 
for  various  implements  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the  value  of  iron  made  and  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  must  be  from  forty  to  forty  five  millions 
of  dollars.  The  value  of  nails  alone,  cannot  be  less  than  between 
four  and  five  millions.    In  1830,  one  hundred  steam  engines  were 

•  Dapin's  Forces  productives,  &c.  de  la  France,  torn.  3,  p.  369. 
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made  at  Pittsburgh,  and  in  1831,  logi^r  mills  and  steam  eafines,  to 
the  value  of  9300,000  were  made  at  Ctncinnati. 

During  the  period  under  review,  many  new  branches  of  the  nam^ 
facture  of  iron  have  been  established,  and  are  now  almoai  dally  being 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible  to  particularize — among  these,  however,  may  be  envmeiv 
ted,  in  addition  to  steam  engines  and  machinery  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  chain  cables,  mill  and  cress  cut 
saws,  spades  and  shovels,  wood  screws,  sickles,  hammers,  gimblets, 
brazier's  rods,  door  locks  of  various  kinds,  latches,  surgical  inatra* 
ments,  knives,  razors,  and  many  other  articles  of  cutlery,  vaiiooi 
kinds  of  carpenter's  tools ;  and  there  is  a  vast  uicrease  in  the  manii- 
facture  of  muskets  and  rifles,  and  of  edge  tools  generally. 

LEATHER. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  is  of  great 'importance  in  every  coon* 
try,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States ;  and  hits  been  more  or  less 
encouraged  by  duties  on  imports  of  articles  of  this  material,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  government.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
home  market  has  long  since  been  supplied  by  the  American  mannfre- 
turer ;  and  boots*  shoes,  and  saddlery,  Ibr  many  years^  have  been  ex* 
ported  from  this  country,  to  the  amount  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  business  of  making  shoes, 
boots,  saddlery,  harness  and  trunks,  is  carried  on  in  almost  every  vill- 
age and  town  throughout  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants  of  some 
towns  are  almost  e^rclusively  employed  in  making  ahoes  alone.  la 
the  town  of  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  the  number  of  shoes  made  ia 
1832,  was  one  million  six  (lundred  and  seventy  five  thousand  serea 
hundred  and  eighty  one— valued  at  $943,191 ;  giving  employment  to 
one  thousand-  seven  hundred' and  forty  one  males,  and  one  tboussnd 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  five  females.  Many  of  the  fishermen  of 
Marblehead,  not  finding  a  market  for  their  fish,  have  lately  tumsd 
shoemakers. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  b  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  From  fifty  three  tanneitst 
in  the  former  state,  there  was  sent  to  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1831, 
sole  leather  to  the  value  of  $1,578,900, — when  to  this  was  added,  the 
sole  leather  of  other  tanneries,  and  also  the  upper  leather,  calf  skins, 
goat  and  sheep  skins,  from  the  other  principal  tanneries,  the  value 
was  estimated  at  $3,468,660. 
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The  quantity  of  sole  leather  consumed  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  estimated  at  thirty  two  milliona  of  pounds ;  of  which  it  is  sop« 
posed,  the  State  of  New  York  produces  twelve  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  pounds.* 

The  total  annual  Taloe  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article  in  the 
United  States,  must,  in  some  measure  he  conjectural.  It  is  beliered, 
that  it  cannot  be  less  than  from  forty  to  forty  five  millions  of  dollars. 
This  estimate  cannot  be  deemed  too  high,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
the  Talue  of  boots  and  shoes  alone  for  fourteen  millions  of  people 
must  be  from  $28,000,000  to  934,000,000  a  year,  allowing  to  each 
person  for  shoes  and  boots,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  year. 

» 

The  whole  value  of  the  manufacture  of  leather,  in  Great  Britain, 
with  a  population  of  sixteen  millions,  is  estimated  by  Mc  CuUoch,  at 
£12,600,000,  or  about  $6Q,000,000 ;  and  in  making  this  estimate,  he 
allows  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  a  year,  to  each  person 
for  shoes,  making  for  the  whole  population,  £0,800,000,  or  about 
•33,000,000. 

The  imperfect  returns  of  the  Marshals  in  1810,  made  the  value  of 
the  leather  manufactures  of  the  country  at  that  time,  about  $18,000,000 ; 
and  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  the  value  was  $3,155,967. 

That  the  value  has  more  than  doubled  since  that  time,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  when  it  is  considered,  that,  on  an  average  of  the  years 
1830,  1831,  and  1832,  raw  hides  and  skins  were  imported  to  the  vtflue 
of  $3,000,000,  much  the  greatest  part  of  which,  were  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

HATS. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  long  since  supplied  the  dbroestie 
market  with  hats,  and  a  surplus  for  exportation.  In  1831,  the  value 
of  hats  made  in  this  country,  was  estimated  at  $104^*000,  exclusiye 
of  caps  of  various  sorts ;  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed 
directly  in  this  branch  of  domestic  industry,  was  estimated  at  fifteen 
thousand,  and  of  females,  three  thousand ;  and  the  amount  paid  for 
their  labor  was  calculated  to  be  $4,200,000. 

The  manufacture  of  caps  of  various  kinds,  is'  carried  on  also  to  a 
great  extent — an  establishment  of  this  description  in  Albany,  has 
employed  in  this  business,  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  persons, 
and  has  paid  wages  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  a  year.  And  we  beg 
leave  here,  to  refer  to  a  branch  of  domestic  industry,  carried  on  prin* 
cipally  in  Massachusetts,  in  making  braid,  or  straw  bonnets,  and  palm 

*  WiUiams'  Annual  Register  for  1833. 
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leaf  haU.  The  valae  of  these  articles,  made  in  1832,  as  appears  bj 
the  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  from  9@OO,O00 
to  $900,000.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  estimate  the  value  of  hats, 
caps  and  straw  bonnets  of  all  kinds,  and  palm  leaf  hats,  made  in  the 
United  States,  at  $15,000,000. 

CABINET   WARE. 

The  value  of  cabinet  ware  was  estimated,  in  1831,  at  $10,000,000; 
employing  fifteen  thousand  men,  who  received  for  their  labor  about 
$4,700,000.  The  value  of  household  furniture,  exported  in  1832, 
was  $169,038 ;  and  in  1833,  was  $200,635. 

SALT. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  salt  is  very  great  in  some  parts  of 
this  country ;  and  being  an  article  of  necessity,  its  protection  and 
encouragement  should  never  be  abandoned  by  the  government.  The 
experience  of  the  last  war,  proved  the  impolicy  of  a  dependence  oo 
foreign  nations,  for  this  essential  article  of  consumption.  In  1829 
and  1830,  the  capital  employed  in  the  manufactiire  of  domestic  salt, 
was  estimated  at  not  less  than  $6,964,988,  and  the  quantity  manufac- 
tured, at  four  millions  four  hundred  and  forty  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  bushels ;  and  the  average  price  at  the  places 
where  manufactured,  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  making  in 
valu'e  about  $2,000,000.  This  article  is  made  more  or  less  in  most 
of  the  states ;  principally,  however,  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Of  the  above  quantity,  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  nine  bushels, 
was  made  in  Massachusetts,  one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  in  New  York,  one  million  in  Vir- 
ginia, six  hundred  thousand  in  Pennsylvania,  and  four  hundred  and 
forty  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  Ohio. 

And  we  would  here  state,  that  the  committee  of  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  a  very  able  and  valuable  report  made  in  March,  1834,  on 
the  subject  of  the  coal  trade  of  that  state,  declare,  that  the  salt  then 
made  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  was  yearly  about  one  mill- 
ion of  bushels. 

The  quantity  of  this  article  imported  for  a  nutnber  of  years  past, 
has  been  about  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  bushels. 

SUGAR. 

Sugar  may  be  properly  classed  as  one  of  the  domestic  manufaetares; 
and  among  the  advantages  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
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that  of  enabling  the  United  States  to  make  for  tbenoselTes  this  valua- 
ble and  essential  article  of  consumption,  is  not  the  least.  To  encour- 
age its  production,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  in  1816,  an  addition  of 
half  a  cent  was  laid  on  imported  brown  sugar,  making  the  whole  duty 
three  cents ;  and  experience  has  proved  the  policy  of  this  measure. 
The  quantity  manufactured  in  Louisiana,  varies  with  the  seasons. 
From  1820  to  1826,  the  quantity  was  from  twenty  Ave  to  thirty  thou- 
sand hogsheads  per  annum,  and  of  molasses,  was  about  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gallons.  From  1826  to  1832,  the 
qoanti^  of  each  was  as  follows : — 

Tean.  Sugar— bhda.  Molnwwi    gallons. 

1826-7         .        .        32,085        .        .         1,604,260 


2,255,750 
4,398,250 
2,300,000 
3,900,000 
3,650,000 


1827-8         .        .        45,115 

1828-9         .        .        87,965 

1829-30        .        .        46,000 

1830-31       .        .        78,000 

1831-32  .  .  75,000 
The  average  quantity  of  foreign  sugar  annually  consumed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States»from  1820  to  1830,  was  about  fifty  seven  millions  of  pounds — 
and  estimating  the  hogsheads  produced  in  Louisiana  to  average  eleven 
hundred  pounds  each,  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  pounds.  Louisiana  will  soon 
furnish  sugar  enough  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United  States ; 
and  those  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  are  of  opinion  that  this 
supply  can  be  continued  for  twenty  ^ve  years  to  come.  The  sugar 
plantations  of  that  state,  now  furnish  a  market. for  about  four  millions 
of  the  productions  of  the  other  states ;  those  at  the  west,  furnishing 
sugar  mills,  steam  engines,  and  provisions,  and  those  at  the  north,  the 
manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  various  other  articles. 

REFINED   SI^OAR. 

The  refining  of  this  article,  has  long  been  an  object  of  importance 
in  this  country,  and  refined  sugar  has  become  an  article  of  exportation. 
The  amount  now  manufactured  in  the  United  States  may  be  safely  es- 
timated at  92,000,000.  It  has  been  been  proved  on  trials  that  prime 
Louisiana  sugars,  are  equally  valuable  for  refining,  with  those  of  the 
West  Indies.  A  large  refinery  has  lately  been  established  near  New 
Orleans*  xalled  the  New  Orleans  Sugar  Refinery,  where  thirty  hog«« 
heads  of  raw  sugar  per  day  have  been  refined.*    The  whole  number 

*  See  "  Manual  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sogar  cane,  and  the  fabrication  and 
refinement  of  sugar,*'  prepared  by  Professor  Silliman,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — a  work  of  no  little  research,  and  containing  mnch 
valuable  information  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates. 
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of  sugar  refineries  in  the  United  States,  is  thirty  eight ;  and  in  1831» 
the  ralue  of  domestic  refined  sugar  exported,  was  $216,794 ;  in  1832, 
was  $74,673,  and  in  1833,  was  only  $40,327. 

OLA.88. 

We  hare  heen  not  a  little  gratified,  with  the  account  of  domestic 
Diannfacture  of  glass,  furnished  by  the  committee  of  the  New  York 
Gonyention,  to  whom  was  referred  this  important  subject.  The  re- 
port of  this  committee  informs  us,  that  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass, 
is  now  almost  equal  to  the  domestic  consumption — that,  for  the- man- 
ufacture of  this  article,  there  were,  in  1831,  twenty  one  furnaces,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  forty  pots,  and  located  at  the  following  pla- 
ces, viz : — 


At  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

6  fornacefl, 

Willi 

38 

"    Providence,  R. 

I. 

•        1 

2 

li 

44 

12 

"    New  York*  and  its 

vicinity, 

3 

44 

44 

22 

1'     Philadelphia, 

1 

44 

44 

6 

*'    Baltimore, 

• 

9 

44 

44 

12 

«•    Pittsburgh, 

• 

4 

4. 

44 

32 

«    Wellsburgh, 

a 

44 

44 

12 

**    Wheeling, 

1 

44 

41 

6 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
«4 


That  the  value  of  flint  glass  made  in  these  establishments,  was 
about  $1,300,000 ;  and  that  two  of  these,  having  four  furnaces,  with 
twenty  eight  pots,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  made  annually,  to 
the  amount  of  $4OO,O0O,  having  a  capital  of  $45O,O0O,  and  paying,  in 
yearly  wages,  $140,000. 

American  flint  glass  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  rivalling,  in  solidity 
and  elegance,  that  of  foreign  countries.  The  first  manufactory  of 
flint  glass  in  the  United  States,  was  established  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1812, 
and  here  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  has  since  greatly  extended ; 
and  we  have  rarely  felt  more  pleasure  or  surprize  than  in  witnessing 
ihe  making  of  this  article,  in  a  place,  which,  but  a  few  years  before, 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  In  1832,  domestic  glass,  principal- 
ly flint  glass,  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  $106^865. 

Nor,  during  the  period  under  review,  have  the  Americans  been 
less  suceessfal,  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  and  glass  bottles 
of  different  kinds.  The  New  England  crown  glass  manufactory,  sit- 
nated  in  Boston,  having  a  capital  of  $150,000,  makes  glass  of  this 
description,  to  the  value  of  $100,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  tbe 
committee  advise  us,  of  at  least,  twenty  three  manufactories  of  cylin- 
der window  glass  then  in  this  country,  ten  in  Pennsylvania,  (four 
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being  at  Pittsburgh  and  four  at  Brownville,)  two  at  Wheeling  in  Vir 
ginia,  two  in  Maryland,  two  in  New  York,  two  in  Ohio,  one  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  in  New  Hampshire,  one  in  Vermont,  one  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  had  a  capital  of 
$600,000,  employed  eight  hundred  men,  whose  wages  were  $290,000, 
and  made  annually  one  hundred  seventy  two  thousand  five  hundred 
boxes  of  glass,  or  eight  millions  six  hundred  twenty  five  thousand  feet, 
valued  at  $861,000. 

The  most  extensive  manufactory  of  green  bottles,  demijdhns,  apoth- 
ecaries ware,  and  shop  furniture,  is  that  of  Dyott,  near  Philadelphia ; 
emplojring  firom  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  men  and 
boySf  and  melting  about  twelve  hundred  tons  per  annum.  Near 
Boston  is  a  manufactory  of  glass  bottles,  having  a  capital  of  $60,000^ 
making  annually  six  thousand  gross,  and  emplo3dng  sixty  five  men 
and  boys. 

By  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  whole  value  of  glass  made  in 
the  United  States,  was  as  follows — 

Flint  glass, $1,300,000 

Crown  window  glass,        ....  150,000 

Cylinder  window  glass,      •        .        •        •  851,000 

Glass  bottles,  phials,  apothecaries  ware,  demijohns, 
carboys,  dus.  «        •        .        .        •  200,000 

$2,501,000 

Employing  men, 1,800 

Whose  wages  amount  to  .        *        .       .     $600,000 

From  additional  information  obtained,  subsequent  to  thedat^  of  the 
report,  it  was  supposed,  that  the  amount  of  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  glass,  was  $3,000,000.  In  Dec.  1834,  the  number  of  glass  work* 
in  Pittsburgh  had  increased  tct  ten. 

The  value  of  window  glass  imported,  and  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  for  five  years  past,  has  not  exceeded  annually,  about  $60,000. 

SPIRITOUS   LIQUORS 

• 

Have  been  generally  classed  among  the  manufactures  of  this  country, 
and  have  constituted  no  small  item  in  the  list  of  mauufiictured  arti- 
cles. In  181(^  as  we  have  before  shewn,  the  quantity  made,  was 
about  twenty  five  millions  of  gallons,  five  millions  from  molasses,  and 
the  remainder  from  grain  or  fruit ;  and  the  wfadle  was  then  valued  at 
$14*968,776,  being  more  than  one  tenth  of  all  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  States,  and  between  one  third  and  a  half  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  cotton  and  flax,  at  that  time. 
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We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  bow  made  in  this 
country.  Before  the  temperance  reformation,  its  increase  kept  pace 
with  the  population.  By  this  ratio,  the  quantity  now  made  and  con« 
sumed,  could  not  be  much  less  than  about  fifty  millions  of  gallons* 
and  the  value  about  $20,000,000,  but  to  the  consumer,  by  the  quart, 
pint  and  half  pint,  more  than  double  that  sum. 

That  the  consumption  has  greatly  decreased  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  associations  of  indi- 
viduals, against  their  use,  cannot  be  doubted.  Yet  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact,  that  large  quantities  are  still  made,  particularly  in  the  states,  hav- 
ing a  great  surplus  of  grain.  We  regret  to  state,  that,  in  1833,  53,020 
barrels  of  whiskey  were  brought  to  Cincinnati,  by  the  Miami  canal. 
We  cannot  but  hope,  the  people  of  the  west,  will  ere  long,  find  some 
other  mode  of  sending  their  surplus  grain  to  market,  than  through  a 
medium,  so  destructive  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people.  To 
the  political  economist,  as  well  as  to  the  philanthropist  and  christiaD, 
it  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  regret,  that  so  many  millions  of  dollars, 
should  be  annually  lo)it,  and  worse  than  lost  to  the  community. 

SILK. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  silk,  in  the  United  States,  is  yearly, 
about  fii^V^^millions  and  half  of  dollars,  and  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  this  elegant  and  valuable  arti- 
cle of  dress ;  and  yet,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  silk  may  be  made  and 
manufactured  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  experiment 
made  in  Connecticut  proves  this.  This  experiment  was  long  since 
made  in  the  town  of  Mansfield  in  that  state,  and  we  trust,  that  the  fol- 
lowing brief  historical  sketch  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  mulberry 
tree  into  that  village,  and  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  silk 
manufacture  there,  will  not  be  found  an  uninteresting  record  of  vil- 
lage industry. 

The  white  mulberry  tree  was  first  intf  oduced  into  Mansfield,  by  an 
enterprizing  citizen  of  that  town,  about  the  year  1760 ;  and  exertions 
were  made  by  him,  at  that  time,  to  introduce  it  in  other  towns,  but 
without  success.  From  this  time,  however,  until  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  little  was  done. 

The  attempts  thus  made  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  in  1783,  a  bounty  of  ten  shillings  lawful  monej,  was 
given  for  every  hundred  white  mulberry  trees  planted,  and  this  boun- 
ty was  to  continue  until  1793 — a  bounty,  abo,'  of  three  pence  wu 
allowed,  for  every  ounce  of  raw  silk  made. 
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This  little  encouragement  stimulated  the  inhabitants  of  Mansfield  to 
perserere  in  the  business,  previously  commenced  ;  and  in  1793,  three 
hundred  sixty  two  pounds  of  raw  silk  was  made  in  that  town ;  and 
the  culture  of  it  has  ever  since  been  successfully  prosecuted,  so  that 
about  three  fourths  of  the  families  of  that  town  are  engaged  in  it, 
making,  in  a  favorable  season,  from  one  to  ninety  pounds  each ;  and 
the  quantity  of  raw  silk  now  made  in  that,  and  the  neighboring  towns, 
is  estimated,  from  six  to  seven  thousand  pounds,  valued  at  (30,000. 

Many  persons  in  Connecticut  have  lately  turned  their  attention  to 
the  planting  of  mulberry  trees  ;  and  that  state,  in  1832,  again  offered 
a  bounty  of  one  dollar,  for  every  hundred  of  these  trees  of  three 
years  growth,  and  of  fifty  cents,  for  every  pound  of  silk,  reeled  ac- 
cording to  the  most  improved  method  of  reeling,  and  capable  of  being 
manufactured  into  the  various  silk  fabrics ;  and  in  May,  1834,  this 
bounty  was  extended  to  the  Chinese  mulberry,  and  a  company  was 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  silk ;  and  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  part  of  the  bonus  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  established  at 
Hartford,  was  to  "  be  paid  to  said  company,  to  be  expended  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk  ;*^  and  the  com- 
pany were  to  pay  thirteen  and  one  third  per  cent,  of  this  sum  to 
Messrs.  Gay  and  Bottom,  as  a  remuneration  for  their  expenses  and 
labor  in  inventing  and  constructing  machinery  for  the  wear'  i^  of  silk, 
on  condition  they  would  permit  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  to  use 
their  machinery,  without  any  charge,  for  their  patent  of  the  same. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  net  proceeds  of  one  acre  of  well 
grown  trees,  set  one  arid  a  half  rods  apart,  (furnished  us,  by  a  gentle- 
man of  Mansfield,)  will  shew,  that  few  acres  in  the  United  States* 
afford  greater  profits.  An  average  product  of  an  acre  is  forty  pounds 
of  silk  a  season — This,  at  five  dollars  a  pound,  is  •        $200 

Labor  and  board,  estimated  at     .        .        •  $80 

Reeling  the  silk,        ,        .        .        .        .  34 

—  114 

Net  proceeds, $86 

This  subject  is  now  claiming  the  attention  of  people,  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  would  here  suggest,  whether  the 
farms,  attached  to  houses  of  industry  for  paupers,  might  not  be  plant- 
ed with  the  mulberry ;  and  a  pari  of  the  inmates  of  these  houses,  be 
hereafter  profitably  employed,  in  rearing  and  feeding  silk  worms. 
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CHBMICAL8. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  manufactures  and  the  arts,  is  well 
known ;  but  of  the  extent  of  such  application,  or  rather  of  the  extent 
of  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  in  the  United  States,  we  were  igno- 
rant, until  we  saw  an  able  report  on  this  subject  made  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  Convention.  This  report  informed  us,  that,  in 
1831,  there  were  not  less  than  thirty  chemical  establishments  in  this 
country,  having  a  capital  of  $1,158,000,  and  making  Tariooa  chemi- 
cal articles,  to  the  annual  value  of  91,000,000,  and  emplojring  nine 
hundred  hands.  This  kind  of  manufacture  was  secured,  principally 
by  the  tariff  of  18124.  The  committee  state,  that  the  general  price  of 
chemical  articles,  in  the  United  Stales,  was,  at  that  time,  one  half  less 
than  before  their  domestic  manufacture,  under  the  tariff  of  1824 ;  and 
in  some  instances,  the  difference  was  much  greater — ^That  in  1820,  the 
price  of  Epsom  salts  was  from  elevei^  to  twelve  cents  per  pound — ^ia 
1824  a  duty  of  four  cents,  was  imposed  on  foreign  salts  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  the  price  in  1831,  was  three  and  a  half  cents  per  lb. 

American  chromie  yellpw,  was,  for  a  short  time,  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  not  being  embraced  ijn  the  tariff  of  British  duties* 

The  British  manufacturer  of  this  article,  however,  soon  procured 
a  duty  upon  its  importation,  amounting  to  a  prohibition.  About  four 
millions  of  pounds  of  copperas  is  now  made  in  the  United  States, 
three  millions  of  pounds  in  Vermont,  five  hundred  thousand  in  Ohio, 
and  five  hundred  thousaqd  in  other  States.  This  article  is  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  this  country,  and  in  1832,  was  sold,  at  two  and  two 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

Among  the  articles  made  in  these  various  chemical  establishments, 
are  calomel  and  other  mercurial  preparations,  glauber  salts,  rochelle 
salts,  tartar  emetic,  ammonia,  sulphate  of  quinine,  oil  of  vitriol,  tar- 
taric acid,  aqua  fortis,  prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow,  chrome  green, 
nitric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  barilla,  oxalic  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  chlo- 
ride of  soda,  refined  salt  petre,  refined  borax,  refined  camphor,  acetic 
acid,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  lead,  prussiate  of  potash,  bi-chromate 
of  potash,  d&c. 

Most  of  the  materials  used  in  these  establishments,  are  the  produce 
of  the  United  Stages ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  domes- 
tie  industry,  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  United  States. 

LEAD. 

The  lead  mines  in  the  United  States  have  been  as  productive  as  any 
in  the  world.  Those  on  Fever  River,  and  in  Missouri,  produced  the 
following  quantities,  in  each  year,  from  1823  to  1832. 
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Ttuf. 

Few  Rirar— Ponndi. 

MfHOQri-FMuidi. 

Total— PoooAi 

18S3    . 

335,130    . 

>           •          •           •           < 

335,130 

18Si4    . 

176,220    . 

1           •          •           •           < 

175,220 

1825    . 

((64,530    . 

386,600    . 

1,061,120 

1836    . 

958,8^    . 

,      1,374,962    . 

.      2,333,894 

1887    .. 

.       5,181,180    . 

910,380    . 

,      6,002,660 

1828    . 

.     11,105,810    . 

,      1,205,920    . 

,    12,311,730 

1829    . 

.     13,343,150    . 

,     1,198,160    . 

.    14,541,730 

1830    . 

8,060    . 

,      8,332,068 

1831    . 

6,381,901     . 

67,180    . 

.      6,449,080 

1832    . 

4,281,876    . 

•                  •       '          •                  V                  a 

,      4,281.876 

50,762,626  6,lj51,252  55,003,888 

The  great  increase  in  the  years  1828  and  1829,  reduced  the  price 
00  low,  as  to  render  the  working  of  the  mines*  to  such  an  extent,  un- 
profitable. 

American  manufactures  of  white  and  red  lead,  as  well  as  shot,  now, 
nearly  supply  the  domestic  market.  In  1821,  the  quaDtity  of  white 
and  red  lead  imported,  was  about  four  millions  of  pounds,  valued  at 
$322,568,  and  the  quantity  in  pigs,  bars  and  sheets,  was  three  millioni 
one  hundred  and  ninety  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine  pounds, 
and  the  quantity  of  shot  was  two  millions  two  htmdred  and  ninety 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety  six  poundti,  both  valued  at  9204,710. 
But  since  1830,  the  value  of  white  and  red  lead .  has  averaged  about 
930,000  a  year ;  and  in  1833,  the  value  of  pig,  bar  and  sheet  lead* 
was  960,660,  and  of  shot  only  985,00. 

The  valueof  white  and  red  lead  ma^e  in  this  country,  must  rest,  in 

» 

acme  measure,  on  conjecture.  In  1810,  the  value,  as  returned  by  the 
maxshals,  was  9325,560,  principally,  from  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  amount,  at  the  present  time  (1834)  cannot,  we  believe,  be  less, 
than  91f000,000.  In  1833,  two  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles,  existed  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing quantities,  viz , — 


2,081,894  pounds. 
.    42,236 
.    »0,586 


ii 


M 


White  lead, 
Red      do. 
Sugar  of  lead,    • 
and  which  waft  valued  at  9195,000. 

SOAP   AND   CANDLES. 

The  American  mannfacUirer  has  long  since  more  than  supplied  the 
home- market  with  the  articles  of  soap  and  candles,  so  necessary  in 

64 
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the  domestic  economy  of  eyery  country.  The  annnal  value  of  these 
articles  exported,  including  spermaceti  candles,  is  about  $1,000,OOQ. 
The  amount  necessary  for  home  consumption,  cannot  be  less,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  than  from  nine  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Estimating  the 
number  of  families  in  the  United  States,  at  two  millions  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand,  and  allowing  four  and  a  half  dollars  to  each  fam- 
ily, for  these  articles,  the  amount  will  be  about  $10,600,000. 

The  quantity  of  spemaceti  candles,  made  iii  the  United  States,  in 
1831,  was  about  two  millions  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  worth  9709,800 ;  and  the  annual  value  of  this  kind  of  can- 
dles exported,  is  about  8250,000,  leaving  for  home  consumption  to 
the  amount  of  $460,000. 

PAPER. 

Paper  was  made  in  New  England,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
North  America,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 

In  September,  1728,  an  act  was  passed,  by  the  assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article.  This  act  granted  to  Danl,  Henchman  and  oth- 
ers, the  right  of  making  paper,  on  condition,  that,  within  the  first  fif- 
teen months,  they  would  make  one'  hundred  atid  forty  reams  of  brown 
paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper.  This  small  beginning  is 
referred  to,  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  trade  before  mentioned, 
made  in  1731 ;  in  which,  speaking  of  the  manufactures  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  board  say  *'  By  a  paper  mill  set  up  three  years  ago,  they 
make  to  the  value  of  £200  sterling." 

Th^  manufacture  of  paper,  particularly  of  the  coarser  kind,  no 
doubt,  increased,  and  was  carried  on,  to  a  considerable  extent,  before 
the  revolution.  It  was  mentioned  by  Hamilton,  in  1791,  as  one  of 
the  manufactures,  which,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  supplied  the  do- 
mestic market ;  and  Coxe  in  his  view  of  the  United  States,  published 
not  long  after  the  date  of  this  report,  states,  that,  there  were  then  forty 
eight  paper  mills  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1810,  the  value  of  paper  made  in  this  country,  was  about 
$2|000,000 ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  has  trebled  in  value 
since  that  period,  and  must  be  now  from  hve  to  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   The  value  of  paper  made  in  Connecticut,  in  1832,  was  $540,000. 

The  general  government  has,  from  its  commencement,  encouraged 
the  manufacture  of  this  article,  not  only,  by  a  protecting  duty  on  im- 
ported paper,  but  by  admitting  the  raw  material,  of  which  it  is  made, 
duty  free.  The  value  of  rags  imported,  in  1832,  was  $460,387,  and 
in  1833,  $411,785,  principally  from  Italy  and  Trieste. 
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Tbb  protection  and  encoaragement,  has  nearly  excluded  foreign 
paper,  from  the  American  market ;  the  value  imported  into  the  United 
States,  in  1833,  being  only  $63,083. 

TOBACCO. 

The  value  of  manufactured  tobacco,  cannot  now  be  less,  than  about 
92,000,000,  as  in  1810,  it  was  nearly  one  million  and  a  half;  and  in 
1832  and  1833,  the  value  of  manufactured  tobacco  exported,  was,  on 
an  average  about  $260,000.  The  quantity  brought  down  the  lower 
sections  of  the  James  River  canal,  in  1833,  was  two  millions  two  hui^ 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  and  nine  hundred  pounds. 

CABI.B8   AND   CORDAOE.' 

The  manufacture  of  ci^bles  and  cordage  is  necessary  for  the  public 
and  private  vessels,  of  the  United  States ;  and  when  it  is  considered, 
that,  by  the  returns  of  the  marshals,  in  1810,  the  value  of  these  ar- 
ticles then  manufactured,  exceeded  $4,000,000,  we  may,  perhaps, 
safely  calculate  their  value,  at  the  present  time,  at  $6,000,000. 

GOLD   AND   SILVER,     JEWELRY   07   ALL   KINDS,     AND    PLATED   WARE. 

The  American  manufacture  of  these  articles,  will  bear  a  compari- 
son, in  point  of  durability  and  elegance,  with  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion. Domestic  manufactured  articles  of  this  description,  now  adorn 
the  persons,  and  decorate  the  side  boards^  and  tea  tables,  as  well  as 
the  eqiiipages,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Their  value,  it  is 
believed,  must  now  be  from  three  to  four  millions  of  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  and  all  articles 
composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  pearls,  precious  stones,  dec.  imported 
into  the  United  States,  in  1833,  was  only  $151,566. 

« 

BRASS,  COPPER,   TIN,    PEWTER   AND   BRITTANNIA   WARE. 

Nor  have  the  American  artists  been  less  successful,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  useful  and  elegant  articles  of  brass,  copper,  tin  and  Brit- 
tannia  ware.    DomcHtic  articles  of  this  description,  nOw  manufactured, 
must  amount,  in  value,  from  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars;  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  supply  the  home  market 

In  1833,  the  manufactures  of  copper  imported  (exclusive  of  cop- 
per bottoms),  was,  $33,244 
Of  brass,  (exclusive  of  sheet  and  rolled  brass)  370,764 
Of  tin,          .           .           .            .           .         .    11,887 

Of  pewter,   ......    11,045 

■ 
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In  1832  th^  Talue  of  the  manufactures  of  copper,  brass,  tin,  Brit* 
tannia  ware,  including  clasps,  made  in  Connecticut,  was  $490,060i 

COMBS   AND    BUTTONS. 

Those  unaccustomed  to  examine  into  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
rarious  minor  articles  manufactured  and  consumed  in  this  country, 
would  hardly  suppose,  that  combs  and  buttons,  were  deserving  of 
their  notice,  or  were  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  list  of  domestic  manii* 
imctnres.  And  yet,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  value  of  these 
articles,  deemed  so  necessary,  either  for  use  or  ornament,  or  for  both, 
now  made  in  the  United  States,  exceeds  $1,600,000. 

The  value  of  domestic  buttons,  made  in  1832,  was  estimated  at 
$800,000 ;  the  value  of  those  that  were  gilt,  being  $300,000,  and 
others,  $500,000.  These  were  made  in  Waterbury  and  Meriden,  in 
Connecticut,  and  in  several  towns  in  Massachussetts. 

Combs,  of  ivory,  horn,  shell,  and  wood,  were  made  in  different  parts, 
of  the  United  States,  the  same  year,  to  the  value,  at  least,  of  from 
$700,000  to  $800,000.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  in  1832,  the  value, 
of  combs  of  all  kinds,  was  about  $450,000. 

These  Articles,  not  only  supply  the  home  market,  but  constitute  a 
part  of  American  domestic  exports.  The  value  of  combs  andbut« 
tons  exported  in  1832,  was  $124,306,  and  in  1833,  $142,970. 

FINE   PORCELAIN. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  a  finer  kind,  lately  introduced,  we 
take  pleasure  in  noticing  that  of  fine  porcelain.  Two  or  three  man- 
ufactories of  this  kind,  have  been  lately  established  in  this  country, 
and  bid  fair  to  rival  those  of  other  and  much  older  nations.  The  va- 
rious articles  of  this  description  made  at  Philadelphia,  in  a  manufac- 
tory owned  by  Mr.  Hemphill,  are  of  a  superior  quality ;  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  process  of  this  species  of  manufacture,  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  any  visiter ;  and  we  cannot  but 
hope,  that  sufiicient  protection  and  patronage  will  be  afiorded,'  to 
these  establtahments,  to  enable  the  enterprising  individuals,  concera- 
ed  in  them,  to  succeed. 

PLEASURE   CARRIAGES. 

The  making  of  pleasure  carriages  and  coaches,  may  very  properly 
be  classed  among  the  important  and  valuable  manufactures  of  this 
country.  The  annual  value  made,  must  be^  in  no  small  degree,  con- 
jectural. We  cannot  estimate  it  at  less,  than  between  three  and 
four  millions  of  dollars. 
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In  1832«  the  Talae  made  in  the  city  of  New  Haven  alone,  amounted 
to  •S21,000,  and  in  1834,  to  $275,000 ;  and  this,  we  apprehend,  could 
not  have  been  more  than  one  fifteenth  of  those  made,  in  this  extensive 
coantry.  This  would  make  the  value  annually  made  in  the  United 
Statep,  more  than  $4,000,000. 

FLAX   AND   HEMP. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  articles  made  from  these  materials,  at 
the  present  time,  (1834)  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Tlie  use  of  cotton,  has,  in  a  great  degree,  superceded  that 
of  flax.  In  1610,  the  quantity  of  linen  cloth,  made  in  families,  as 
returned  by  the  marshals,  was  twenty  three  millions  five  hundred 
and  three  thoysaod  five  hundred  and  ninety  yards,  then  valued  at 
$8,261,361 ;  in  some  of  the  states,  howeyer,  that  made  from  flax,  was 
not  distinguished.  In  New  York,  the  quantity  made  from  flax,  was 
flre  millions  three  hundred  and  seventy  tWb  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty  five  yards,  valued  at  $2,014^741,  or  about  40  cents  per  yard ; 
and  in  Yirginia  was  five  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^ve  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  eight  yards,  valued  at  $1,718,699,  or  33( 
cents  per  yard.  Since  that  period,  we  have  no  data,  by  which  to  de- 
termine efther  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture, nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  still  carried  on  in  families.  In 
proportion  to  the  population,  it  has,  no  doubt,  decreased.  In  1824, 
the  quandty  of  linen  and  cotton  cloths  tnade  in  families,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  was  eight  millions  and  seventy  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety  two  yards,  then  valued  at  $1,211,998,  or  15  cents  a 
jrard.  The  returns  did  not  shew  the  quantity  made  from  flax,  but  it 
was  probably  one  half. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging  has  increased,  with  the  increase 
of  cotton,  and  has  become  an  article  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
cotton  planter. 

About  one  million  and  one  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  are 
raised,  in  the  United  States,  requiring  about  five  yards  of  bagging  for 
each  bale,  making  five  millions  and  a  half  of  yards  necessary  for  the 
annual  consumption.  The  average  quantity  of  this  article  imported, 
in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  was  one  million  one  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  yards,  leaving  for  consumption  of  domestic  production,  say 
four  millions  and  four  hundred  thousand  yards,  which,  at  20  cents  per 
yard,  *is  $880,000.  The  price  of  domestic  linen,  is  now  much  less, 
than  in  1810 ;  and  the  whole  value  of  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
flat  and  hemp,  in  the  United  States,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  estima- 
ted! higher  than  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars. 
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Various  other  manufactures  have  been  established  and  are  now 
being  established  in  this  country ;  among  these,  we  may  enumerate 
looking  glasses,  the  printing  and  binding  of  books,  umbrellas,  bruahea 
of  all  kinds,  brass  nails,  stockings,  gloves,  wafers,  webbing,  lace  and 
fringes,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  silk,  whips,  poeket 
books,  ready  made  clothing,  earthen  ware,  oil,  powder,  beer,  ale  and 
porter,  wire,  brick,  types,  glue,  clocks,  printing  presses,  lamps,  spec- 
tacles, coffee  mills,  suspenders,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  oil  cloths, 
bellows,  printer's  ink,  India  rubber,  and  many  others  which  haye  not 
'come  to  our  notice. 

liVhen  the  value  of  these  are  added  to  those  before  mentioned,  the 
Aggregate  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  five  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  * 

When  the  reader  compares  this  amount  with  that  of  foreign  articles 
consumed  here,  which,  after  de4ucting  teas,  wines,  coffee,  and  spices, 
wiU  not  exceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  he  cannot  iail  duly  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  domestic  industry ;  and 
mustf  we  imagine,  be  sensible,  not  only  of  their  importance,  but  the 
absolute  necessity  of  sustaining  them. 

With  respect  ^o  the  total  production  and  consumption  of  the  United 

■ 

States,  estimates  hive  varied  from  seven  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  This  difference  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  all  estimates  of  this  kind  in  this  country,  rest  so  much  od 
conjecture.  The  first  supposes  the  expense  of  each  person  to  be  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  latter,  that  this  expense  amounts  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  These  are  the  two  extremes — one  is  too  low,  and  the 
other  probably  too  high ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  $x  upon  any  inter- 
mediate sum,  founded  on  such  data  as  will  be  satisfactory.  When  it 
u  considered,  that  the  expense  of  supporting  paupers  in  this  country, 
on  an  average,  cannot  be  less  than  fifty  dollars  a  head,  or  about  ope 
dollar  per  week,  the  first  estimate,  even  including  the  slave  popula- 
tion, must  be  too  low. 

Estimates  have  been  made  of  the  total  amount  of  production  and 
consumption  of  several  nations  of  Europe ;  yet  such  is  the  difference 
between  the  state  and  condition  of  the  people  of  most  of  those  na- 
tions, and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  arising  from  a  variety  of 
causes ;  and  such  the  difference  in  the  price  of  many  necessary  articles, 
that  these  estimates  cannot  generally  be  a  sure  basis  of  similar  esti- 
mates in  this  country.  The  state  and  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  approximates  nearer,  we.  believe,  to  that  of  die  people 
of  the  United  States,  than  any  other  Europ^n  nation. 
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The  annnal  productions  of  the  Netherlands,  about  the  year  1828* 
with  a  population  of  six  millions,  was  estimated  at  £113,370,166 
sterling,  or  about  $544,170,000 ;  making  the  annual  expense  of  each 
peraon*  about  ninety  dollars.  If  we  take  this  as  a  rule,  and  call  the 
population  fourteen  millions,  the  total  production  of  the  United  States 
would  be  about  twelve  hundred  millions  and  a  half.  But  as  the  ag- 
ricultural  productions  of  the  United  States  must,  we  think,  be  lower 
than  those  of  the  Netherlands,  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  estimate  the 
yearly  expense  of  each  perso|i  in  this  country,  higher  than  from 
eighty  to  eighty  five  dollars,  which  would  make  the  total  production 
of  the  United  States,  from  eleren  to  twelve  hundred  millions. 

We  have  before  stated,  that  the  general  goyemment,  under  the 
present  constitution,  at  its  commencement,  in  the  imposition  of  du- 
ties, kept  in  view  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  country.  A  recurrence  to  the  tariff  of  July, 
1789,  will  shew,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  encourage 
and  protect  the  production  and  manufacture  of  the  following  articles, 
among  others,  yiz. :  malt  liquors,  candles  of  tallow,  spermaceti  and 
wax,  soap,  cheese,  boots  and  shoes,  steel,  paper,  hats,  nails^and  spikes, 
hemp,  manufactured  tobacco,  window  glass,  slit  and  rolled  iron  and 
castings,  coaches  and  carriages,  and  wool  cards.  The  debates  on  this 
tariff  clearly  evince,  that  in  imposing  higher  duties  on  these  articles 
than  on  others,  the  great  statesmen  of  that  day  intended  to  promote 
the  manufacture  of  them  in  their  own  country. 

A  difference  of  opinion  then  existed,  as  to  the  extent  of  such  pro- 
tection, but  not  a  doubt  was  expressed,  as  to  the  power  of  Congress 
to  afford  it. 

Nor  were  the  people  themselves,  at  that  time,  unmindful  of  the 
principal  reasons  which  induced  them  to  adopt  the  new  form  of  gor- 
emment.  No  sooner  had  Congress  met  under  its  authority,  Uian  they 
presented  petitions  to  that  body,  praying  for  the  immediate  exercise 
of  those  powers  with  which  it  was  invested,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
manufacturing  as  well  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
The  petitioners  from  Baltimore  say :  *'  The  happy  period  having  now 
arrived,  when  the  United  States  are  placed  in  a  new  situation ;  when 
the  adoption  of  the  general  government  gives  our  sovereign  legisla- 
ture, the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  laying  duties  on  imports ;  your 
petitioners  rejoice  at  the  prospect  this  affords  them,  that  America, 
freed  from  the  commercial  shackles  which  have  so  long  bound  her, 
will  see  and  pursue  her  true  interest,  becoming  independent  infacU 
as  well  as  in  naMe ;  and  they  confidently  hope,  that  the  encourage' 
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ment  and  protection  of  American  manufaetures^  will  claim  the  earii* 
est  attention  of  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  nation ;  as  it  is  an 
uniTersally  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  United  States  contain,  within 
their  limits,  resources  amply  sufficient,  to  enable  them  to  become  a 
great  manufacturing  country,  and  only  want  the  patronage  an'd  sup- 
port of  a  wise,  energetic  government." 

The  people  of  New  York  pray  Congress,  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  and  the  arts ;  and  those  of  Boston,  in  their  petition  de- 
clare, *'  that  on  the  revival  of  our  mechanical  arts  and  manufactureSf 
depend  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  northern  states  ;'*  and  re- 
quest, '*  that  heavy  duties  may  be  laid  on  such  articles  as  are  mana- 
factured  by  our  own  citizens,  humbly  conceiving,  that  the  impost  is 
not  only  considered  by  Congress,  es  an  object  of  revenue^  but,  in  its 
operation,  intended  to  exclude  such  importations,  and  ultimately  ee- 
tablish  these  several  branches  of  manufacture  among  ourselves.'* 

These  petitions  were  presented  to  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1780, 
and  prove,  that  the  people  and  their  representatives,  then  agreed  ia 
sentiment,  on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  attending  to  the  man- 
ufacturing, as  well  as  the  commercial  interest  of  the  country. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  protection  given  by  the  tariff  act  of  July, 
1*780,  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  January,  1790,  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  a  report  on  the  subject  of  manu- 
factures, ''  and  particularly,  to  the  means  of  promoting  such  as  will 
tend  to  render  the  United  States  independent  on  foreign  nations,  for 
military,  and  other  essential  supplies." 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  Hamilton  made  his  report  on  manufte- 
tures  already  referred  to. , 

We  have  rarely  heard  the  principles  contained  in  this  report  con- 
troverted. Most  of  the  reasons  then  urged  by  the  Secretary  in  favor 
of  protecting  domestic  manufactures,  continue  with  unabated  force, 
with  respect  to  a  great  part  of  this  country — ^we  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  those  based  on  the  restrictions  imposed  by  foreign  nations. 

"  The  restrictfvc  regulations,"  he  says,  "  which,  in  foreign  markets, 
abridge  the  vent  of  the  increasing  surplus  of  our  agricultural  produce, 
serve  to  beget  an  earnest  desire,  that  a  more  extensive  ^ demand  for 
that  surplus  may  be  created  at  horned 

The  "  free  trade  system"  was  then  urged  by  some,  against  that 
proposed  by  Hamilton ;  and  as  the  answer  to  this  objection,  given  in 
this  report  is  applicable  to  the  present  time,  the  reader,  we  hope,  will 
excuse  the  following  extract. 
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"  If  the  system  oi  perfect  liberty  to  industry  and  commerce/*  says 
Hamilton,  "  were  the  prevailing  system  of  nations,  the  argamentSf 
which  dissuade  a  country,  in  the  predicament  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  zealous  pursuit  of  manufactures,  would  doubtless  have  great 
force.'' 

"  It  will  not  be  affirmed,  that  they  might  not  be  permitted,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  national  conduct.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  each  country  would  have  the  full  benefit  of  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages, to  compensate  for  its  deficiencies  or  disadvantages.  If  one 
nation  were  in  a  condition  to  supply  manufactured  articles,  on  better 
terms  than 'another,  that  other  might  find  an  abundant  indemnification 
in  a  superior  capacity  to  furnish  the  produce  of  the  soil.  And  a  free 
exchange,  mutually  beneficial,  of  the  commodities  which  each  was 
able  to  supply,  on  the  best  terms,  might  be  carried  on  between  them, 
supporting  in  full  vigor,  the  industry  of  each.  And  though  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  mentioned,  and  others,  which  will  be 
unfolded  hereafter,  render  it  probable,  that  nations  mierely  agricuha- 
ral,  would  not  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  opulence,  }n  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  as  those  which  united  manufactures  with  agriculture ; 
yet  the  progressive  improvements  of  the*lands  of  the  farmer,  might, 
in  the  end,  atone  for  an  inferior  degree  of  opulence  in  the  mean  time ; 
and,  in  a  case  in  which  opposite  considerations  are  pretty  equally 
halanced,  the  option  pughti  perhaps,  always  to  be  in  favor  of  leamng 
iniustry  to  its  'own  discretion." 

*'  But  the  system  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  far  from  character- 
izing the  gei^ral  poKcy  of  nations.  The  prevalent  one  has  been 
regulated  by  an  opposite  spirit.  The  consequence  of  it  is,  that  the 
United  States  are,  to  a.  oertain  extent,  in  the  situation  of  a  country 
precluded  from  foreign  commerce.  They  can,  indeed,  without  diffi- 
culty, obuin  from  abroad,  the  manufactured  supplies  of  which  they 
are  in  want ;  but  they  experience  numerous  and  very  injurious  im- 
pediments to  emission  and  vent  of  their  own  commodities*  Nor  is 
this  the  case  in  reference  to  a  single  foreign  nation  only.  The  regu- 
lations of  several  countries  with  which  we  have  the  most  extensive 
intercourse,  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  principal  sta- 
ples of  the  United  States.  In  such  a  position  of  things,  the.  United 
,States  cannot  exchange  with  Europe  on  equal  terms  ;  and  the  want 
of  reciprocity  would  render  them  the  victim  of  a  sjrfetem  which  should 
induce  them  to  confine  their  views  to  agriculture,  and  refrain  from 
manufactures.  A  constant  and  increasing  necessity  on  their  part,  for 
the  commodities  of  Europe,  and  only  a  partial  and  occasional  demand 
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for  their  owd»  in  retam,  could  not  but  expose  them  to  a  state  of  im- 
poverishmeDt,  compared  with  the  opulence,  to  which  their  political 
and  natural  advantages  authorize  them  to  aspire/^ 

How  far  the  present  situation  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
foreign  restrictions,  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  foregoing  ex* 
tract,  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  policy  of  countervailing  foreign 
restrictions,  was,  not  only  recommended  by  Hamilton,  but  also,  by 
Jefferson,  in  his  report  made  to  Coogress,  in  December,  17S8,  in  case 
they  could  not  be  removed  by  negociation. 

The  war  however  in  Europe,  and  the  consequent  relaxation  or  total 
removal  of  those  restrictions,  rendered  any  additional  coiAitervailing 
acts,  on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  at  that  time,  unne- 
cessary. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  however,  for  a  short  period,  in  1801,  under 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  some  of  the  American  manufacturers,  again,  in 
some  degree,  Mi  the  pressure  of  foreign  restrictions,  and  applied  to 
Congress  for  relief;  and  the  cammittee  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, (for  both  these  great  interests,  were  then  and  long  after,  entrus- 
ted to  the  same  committee,)  in  their  report  on. these  petitions,' again 
recognize  the  powers  as  well  as  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect 
manafactures. 

**In  the  present  juncture,"  the  committee  say,  '^our  infant  manu- 
factures peculiarly  demand  and  merit  the  protection  of  government* 
The  war,  however,  being  soon  after  renewed,  rendered  any  extensive 
legislative  protection  tben  unnecssary.  When,  however,  these  wars, 
as  well  as  that  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  ceased ; 
and  the  nations  of  Europe  again  resorted  to  their  old  restrictive  sys- 
tems, countervailing  actsi  on  the  part  of  the  American  government, 
were  indispensable,  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  manu- 
fkcturing  and  agricultural  interents  of  tbe  country. 

The  tariff  of  1816,  as  we  have  before  shewn,  was  framed  with  this 
view ;  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress^  to  do  this,  was  then  qnestioned  by  no  one,  in  the 
debates  on  thiatariff.  And  yet  some  part  of  this  act  presented  this 
question,  directly  to  the  consideration  of  that  body.  We  allude  par- 
ticularly to  that  part,  v^hich  went  entirely  to  exclude,  by  the  minimum 
principle,  the  low  priced  East  India  cottons,  from  the  American  mar- 
ket In  the  debates,  on  this  part  of  the  act,  it  was  declared,  that  a 
total  prohibition  of  these  cottons  was  intended  ;  and  yet  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  do  this,  was  called  in  question  by  no  one, 
though  its  policy  was  dotkbted  by  many.    In  the  House  of  Represen- 
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tatives,  the  motion  to  strike  out  this  part  of  the  act,  was  negatived  b^ 
a  majority  of  thirty  one ;  and  the  journals  will  shew  that  six  out  of 
eight  of  the  members  of  South  Carolina,  were  in  the  majority. 

Tlie  power  of  the  national  legislature,  to  afford  protection  to  this 
portion  of  American  industry,  was  not  questioned,  until  1620  or 
1824«.  Up  to  this  time,  no  one  seemed  to  doubt,  that  this  power,  ex« 
tended;  to  the  promotion  of  the  manufacturing,  as  well  as  the  commer« 
cial  interests  of  the  country. 

The  principles,  which  should  govern,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
are  plain  and  Qbvious. '  They  have  reference  ta  national,  and  not  in* 
dividual  benefit  It  should  never  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,  to  the  injury  of  the  many.  The  increase  of  American  shipping* 
for  instance,  was  deemed  advantageous  to  the  nation  at  large ;  and 
therefore,  the.diftqmniating  tonnage  and  other  duties  were  imposed* 
And  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  -ni^vigating  interests  of  the 
country,  the  distant  trade  with  China,  has  been  always* giveo  to  Amer- 
ican  vessels  alone,  by  the  discriminating  duties  on  teas.  This  gave 
the  American  merchants,  a  complete  monopoly  of  that  trade — a 
trade,  which,  now  amounts  to  about  eight  millions  a  year.  And 
when  the  China  mer(;hant,  is  heard  objecting  to  the  tariff,  on  the  prin* 
ciples  of  *'  free  trade,"  he  might  well  be  asked,  whether  that  trade  can 
be/ree,  which  he  alone  can  carry  on  ?  And  the  manufacturer  or  the 
agriculturist,  might,  also,  ask  him,  whether  tea,  might  not  be  cfaeapert 
if  allowed  to  be  brought  here  as  freely  in  foreign,  as  in  domestic  ships* 

The  power  of  Congress,  however,  thus  to  encourage  and  protect 
American  shipping,  has  never  been  questioned ;  and  yet,  who  will 
▼enture  to  assert,  that  the  manufacture  of  clothings  is  not  as  necessa- 
ry, for  the  well  being  of  a  nation,  as.  the  manufacture  of  ships  ? 

Congress  has  not  limited  its  power  of  protection,  merely  to  the 
imposition  of  duties  for  that  purpose ;  but  has  extended  it,  to  the  ex- 
emption of  raw  materials,  necessary  for  certain  manufactures,  from 
any  duty  whatever.  The  list  of  exemptions  has  increased,  with  the 
increase  of  manufactures ;  and  in  1816,  protection  and  encouragement 
in  this  way  was  extended  even  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.-  By  that 
act,  philosophical  apparatus,  instruments,  books,  maps,  charts,  statues, 
casts,  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  specimens  of  sculpture,  cabi- 
nets of  coins,  gems,  medals,  and  all  other  collections  of  antiquities, 
statuary,  modeling,  painting,  drawing,  etching  or  engraving,  special- 
ly Imported  by  order,  and  for  the  use  of  any  society  incorporated 
for  philosophical  or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
ike  fine  artSf  or  by  order  and  (or  the  use  of  any  seminary  of  learning. 
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spectmefis  of  nataral  history,  mineralogy  and  botany*  anatomiol 
preparations,  models  of  machinery,  and  other  inventions,  &c.,  came 
in  duty  free.  We  would  here  observe,  that  the  honor  of  giving  encour- 
agement to  the  fine  arts,  \ti  the  act  above  referred  to,  is  due  to  Georgia, 
as  one  of  the  members  from  that  state,*  introduced  into  the  biil,  the 
exemption  given  to  statues,  casts,  paintings,  6lc.  And  we  may  here 
ask,  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  encourage  the  fine  arts^  why  it  baa 
not,  also,  an  equal  power,  to  encourage  other  arts,  which,  though  of  a 
different  kind  and  character,  are  certainly  not  less  useful  and  necessary. 

While  we  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  national  government  possess 
the  power  to  afford  protection  to  the  manufacturing,  as  well  as  to  the 
commercial  interest,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  the  United  States,  differing  so  materially  in  soil,  climate 
and  productions,  this  power  should  be  exercised  w^th  no  little  caution 
and  care,  both  in  the  selection  of  objects  to  be  protected,  and  as  to  the 
extent  of  such  protection.  With  respect  to  objects^  Hamilton  very 
justly  says,  "  Every  nation  ought  to  endeavor  to  possess  within  itself^ 
all  the  essentials  of  national  supply :  these  comprise  the  means  of 
subsistence,  habitation,  clotking  and  defence^  '*  The  possession  of 
these,'*  he  adds,  "  is  necessary  to  the  prQtection  of  the  body  politic ; 
to  the  safety,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  society ;  the  want  of 
either,  is  the  want  of  an  important  organ  of  political  life  and  motion ; 
and,  in  the  various  crises,  which  await  a  state,  it  must  severely  feel  the 
effects  of  any  such  deficiency.-  The  extreme  embarrassments  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  late  war,  (the  war  of  the  revolution,)  from 
an  incapacity  of  supplying  themselves,  are  still  matters  of  keen  rec- 
ollection. A  future  war  might  be  expected  again  to  exemplify  the 
mischiefs  and  dangers  of  a  situation,  to  which  that  incapacity  is  still, 
in  too  great  a  degree,  applicable,  unless  changed  by  timely  and  vigor* 
ons  exertions.  To  effect  this  change,  as  fast  as  shall  be  prudent,  mer^ 
its  all  the  attention  and  all  the  zeal  of  our  public  councils ;  *tis  ths 
next  great  work  to  be  accomplished,''* 

The  effect  of  such  protection  is,  not  only  to  render  the  United 
States  Independent  of  foreign  nations,  as  to  the  essentials  of  national 
supply ;  but,  also,  by  inducing  domestic  competition,  to  render  ihem 
nltimately  cheaper  to  the  consumer.  This  has  been,  long  since,  prov- 
ed, in  this  country,  in  the  articles  of  nails,  hats  and  leather;  and  late- 
ly, in  that  of  coarae  cottons^  No  class  of  the  community,  it  is  believ- 
ed, suffered'Hiore,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  low  priced  East  India  cottons. 
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under  the  tariff  of  1816,  than  the  enterprizing  merchants  of  Saleniy 
in  Mansachnsettti,  who,  at  one  time,  before  this,  had  their  fifty  ships 
beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  the  reader,  that,  of  the  fifty  three  or  four 
millions  of  annual  exports  of  domestic  produce,  as  before  stated,  cot- 
ton alone,  constitutes  nearly  one  half,  or  more  than  twenty  five  mill- 
ions ;  and  in  1833,  it  constituted  more  than  one  half  of  si)ch  exports. 
The  great  difiTerence  in  the  value  of  domestic  exports  of  the  southern, 
and.the  middle,  western  and  eastern  states,  arises,  in  no  small  degree, 
from  the  great  advantages  wliich  the  staples  of  the  former,  have  had 
oyer  those  of  the  latter,  in  the  European  markets,  since  1814. 

While  American  cotton,  and  w^  may  add,  tobacco  and  rice,  find  a 
ready  aYid  stable  market,  in  Europe,  American  flour  and  grain  of  all 
kinds,  beef,  pork,  lumber  of  all  sorts,  most  of  the  products  of  the  cod 
and  whale  fisheries,  are,  either  entirely  excluded,  or  only,  occasion- 
ally admitted,  and  then,  from  necessity.  The  former,  are  not,  to  any 
great  extent,  and  never  can  be  produced  in  that  quarter  of  the  world; 
but  the  latter,  either  come  in  competition,  with  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
ducts there,  or  interfere,  materially,  with  the  system  of  economy, 
each  nation  has  adopted  for  itself. 

This  free  and  certjiin  market  for  cotton  has,  in  a  great  degree,  oc- 
casioned the  unprecedented  increase  of  this  great  staple  of  the  south ; 
while  the  want  of  such  a  market,  has  prevented  that  increase,  in  the 
staples  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  would,  otherwise, 
have  taken  place. 

The  vahie  of  imports,  fromEuifope,  in  1832,  amounted  to  $02,216,- 
676,  and  the  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce,  to  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  the  same  year,  was  $44,676,463 ;  and  of  this,  the  value  of 
cotton,  tobafcco  and  rice  was  $38,506,257,  leaving  that  of  all  other 
domestic  articles,  only  $6,179,200. 

Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  her  restrictive  policy,  takes,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  American  produce,  except  cotton,  tobacco  and 
rice,  in  exchange  for  the  vast  amount  of  her  manufactures,  received 
by  the  United  States.  While  the  latter,  in  1832,  imported  from  the 
former,  goods  to  the  amount  of  $34,848,562,  domestic  produce,  to  the 
amount  of  $20,632,008,  only,  was  exported  from  the  United  States,  to 
Gileat  Britain  ;  and  of  this  sum,  the  value  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice, 
was  $24,002,032,  leaving  for  all  other  domestic  articles,  $%029,8M. 

If  we  take  the  whole  population  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee,  and  one  half  of  that  of  Maryland,  N6rth  Caro- 
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Una  and  Kentucky,  it  will  amount  to  about  four  millions.  The 
principal  productions  of  these  four  millions,  being  cotton,  tobacco  and 
rice,  are  freely  taken  in  Europe,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  thirty 
eight  millions  of  dollars  a  year ;  while  most  of  the  productions  of  the 
other  eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  are,  either  not  received  at  all,  or 
to  the  trilling  amount  of  about  six  millions  in  value,  except  in  times 
of  scarcity  or  distress,  arising  from  war,  or  other  calamities.  In  1833, 
nine  hundred  eighty  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  four  bar- 
rels of  flour  were  inspected  in.  the  city  of  New  York ;  yet,  during  that 
year,  only  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  nine  barrels 
of  this  ^ur  was  exported,  from  that  place  to  Europe,  and  only  two 
hundred  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  to  all  foreign  countries, 
leaving  seven  hundred  eighty  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fiAy 
four  to  be  consumed  in  that  city»  or  some  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  average  amount  of  exports  of  d'omestic  produce  from  this  coun- 
try, from  1821  to  1830,  as  before  stated,  was  9&3,157,206;  and  of 
this,  cotton,  tobacco  an\l  rice,  was  $33,157,206,  leaving  for  all  others, 
$20,368,252 ;  and  if  we  take  from  this  sum,  the  amount  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  being  $5,485,661,  it  will  leave  only  $14,664,044.  Thus, 
while  four  millions  of  the  inhabitantrt  of  the  United  States,  freely 
export  their  surplus  produce,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  thirty  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  the ^  other  eight,  export*  only  to  the  amount  of 
about  twenty  millions ;  and  more  than  one  quarter  of  this,  is,  made  up 
of  manufactured  articles. 

The  value  of  the  imports  consumed  by* these  eight  millions  of  in- 
habitants, must  exceed  the  amount  of  their  exports  of  domestic  pro- 
duce, from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions.  The  difference'  must  be  paid 
for,  by  them,  either  by  purchasing  the  produce  of  the  south,  or  by 
the  profits  arising  from  the  carrying  trade,  or  from  both. 

We  may  here  ask,  whether  this  state  of  things,  in  relation  to  the 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  so  far  as  respects  two  thirds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is^that  mutual  exchange  of  productions,  between  nations,  which 
constitutes  commercial  reciprocity  ?  or,  in  any  manner,  cad  be  eon- 
sidered  as  "free  trade?" 

Freedom  of  trade,  as  we  understand  it,  consists  in  an  unrestricted 
exchange  of  productions,  between  nations,  as  between  individuals  of 
tbe  same  nation. 

**  No  one,"  says  Mc  Cullocli,  "  thinks  of  performing  every  thing 
for  himself,  nor  of  making  at  home,  what  would  cost  him  more  to 
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malfe  than  to  buy.  The  tailor^  as  Dr.  Smith  has  remarked,  does  not 
attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  from  a  shoemaker  ; 
the  shoemaker,  on  his  part,  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes, 
but  employs  a  tailor ;  and  the  farmer  makes  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  obtains  them,  in  exchange  for  his  corn  and  his  cattle.  Each 
individual  finds  it  for  his  advantage,  to  employ  himself,  in  some  par- 
ticular business,  and  to  exchange  a  part  of  his  peculiar  produce,  for 
8uch  parts  of  the  produce  of  others,  as  he  may  have  occasion  for.*' 
'*  And  it  is  not  very  easy,"  he  adds,  **  to  see,  bow  that  conduct  which 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  wise  and  proper  in  individuals,  should  be 
foolish  and  absurd  in  the  «case  of  a  state,  that  is,  of  the  total  number 
of  individuals,  inhabiting  a  particular  tract  of  country."  Again,  the 
•ame  author  says,  **  Commerce,  whether  carried  on  between  individu* 
als  of  the  same  or  of  different  countries,  is  founded,  on  a  fair  prin- 
ciple  of  reciprocity — buying  and  selling  are,  in  it,  what  action  and 
re-action  are  in  physics,  equal  and  eontrary.  Those,  who  will  not 
buy  from  others,  render  it  impossible  for  others  to  buy  of  them.  Ev- 
ery acde  implies  an  equal  purchase,  and  every  purchase  an  equal  sale* 
Hence,  to  prohibit  buying,  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  to 
prohibit  selling." 

With  these  views,  Mr.  Mc  Culloch,  is  in  favor  of  an  abolition  of 
commercial  restrictions  in  Great  Britain;  because  he  conceives,  it 
would  greatly  promote  *'  the  wealth  and  prosperity"  of  that  kingdom. 
He,  however,  is  candid  enough  to  say,  **  that  if  it  could  be  shewn, 
that  the  freedom  of  commerce,  though  beneficial  to  other  countries, 
was  reMy  injurious  to  England,  we  should  be  the  very  last  to  pro* 
pose  the  repeal  or  modification  of  any  restrictions.'^  **  What  should 
we  have  to  fear,"  he  adds,  *^  from  the  abolition  of  all  prohibitions  ? 
We  export  the  produce  of  every  one  of  our  principal  manufactures, 
•a  cotton,  wool,  iron,  leather,  dec,  to  every  market  of  the  ioorld  ; 
so  that  the  possibility  of  their  being  injured  by  the  admission  of 
similar  articles  from  abroad,  is  quite  out  of  the  question." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  controvert  the  general  principles  of  free 
trade,  as  here  laid  down,  by  Mc  Culloch ;  nor  to  quarrel  with  his 
▼lews  of  the  commercial  policy  of  his  own  country.  His  princi* 
pies  of  free  trade,  as  between  individuals  of  the  same  country,  are 
based  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  shoemaker,  (to  take  the  case  put 
by  him,)  will  always  freely  take,  in  exchange  for  his  shoes,  the  corn 
and  cattle  of  the  farmer ;  and  th^it  the  farmer  will,  as  freely,  take  his 
shoes,  in  exchange  for  the  product  of  his  farm ;  and  on  terms  mutu- 
ally advantageous.     But,  let  us  suppose,  that  the  shoemaker,  should 
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lit  last,  tell  the  farmer,  that  he  could  no  longer,  take  his  com  and  his 
cattle,  for  shoes ;  or  could  only  take  them,  occasionally,  when  he  was 
unable  to  produce  sufficient  for  himself.  To  this  the  faraser  must  ne* 
cessarily  reply,  ^then,  sir,  I  can  no  longer  take  youc  shoes — ^I 
must  look  out  for  some  other  individual,  who  will  take  the  only  articles 
of  produce  I  have  to  give,  in  exchange  for  them,  or  I  must  turn  shoe- 
maker myself/' 

The  case,  we  agree,  as  Mc  Gulloch  says,  should  be  the  same  between 
nations,  as  between  individuals.  When  Great  Britain,  therefore,  re- 
fuses to  take,  in  exchange  for  her  woollens,  her  cottons,  and  her 
shoes,  the  corn  and  the  cattle,  d&c,  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  two 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  latter  can  obtain 
equiv^ents  for  that  produce,  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  can  she 
reasonably  complain,  that  these  two  thirds  should  attempt  to  make 
these  articles  for  themselves  ? 

And  yet  British  statesmen  and  economists  complain  of  this^  as  a 
▼iulation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade ;  and  are,  also,  good  enough 
to  inform  the  Americans,  that  .this  manufacturing  for  themselves,  is 
directly  opposed  to  their  best  interests.  The  distinguished  author  of 
the  dictionary  of  commerce  and  navigation,  on  this  subject,  has  the 
following  remarks. 

**  The  exploded  sophisms  of  the  mercantile  system,  though  renoun- 
ced by  every  statesman  in  Europe,  have  acquired  a  noxious  influence 
in  Congress,  and  been  put  forth  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  their 
sotindness  neither  had  beeti,  nor  could  be  questioned.  From  181(S, 
downwards,  the  object  of  the  American  legislatu^  has  been  to  bolster 
up  a  manufacturing  interest,  by  imposing  oppressive  duties  on  most 
manufactured  articles,  imported  from  abroad." 

Mr.  Mc  Culloch,  then  informs  the  Americans,  of  the  immense  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  they  are  making,  in  thus  bolstering  up  a  manufactu- 
ring interest;  taken  from  calculations,  with  which  the  American  pubUc 
is  familiar.  "  Instead  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  states,"  he  says, 
**  being  as  cheap  as*8imilar  ones  manufactured  in  Europe,  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  be,  at  an  average,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  per  cent  dearer ; 
the  extent  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  that  is  thus  imposed  on  the  union, 
has  been  variously  estimated  by  American  writers ;  but  we  have  been 
assured  by  those,  who  have  the  best  means  of  knowing,  that  it  may 
be  moderately  estimated  at,  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  or  from 
about  £11,000,000  to  £13,000,000;  and  this  immense  burden — a  bur- 
den nearly  three  times  as  great,  as  the  whole  public  expenditure  of 
the  republic,  is  incurred  for  no  purpose  of  public  utility^  and  is  pro- 
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ductire  of  nothing  but  mischief.  The  whole  effect  of  the  seheme  if, 
to  divert  a  certain  amount  of  the  national  capital,  from  the  produce 
tion  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  d&c,  (the  equivalents  aent  foreign- 
ers, in  payment  of  manufactured  goods)  to  the  direct  production  of 
these  goods  themselves !  And  as  the  latter  species  of  industry  is  no 
mse  suitable  for  America,  a  tax  of  £13,000,000  is  imposed  on  the 
union,  that  the  manufacturers  may  continue  a  losing  business.  We 
shall  not  undertake  to  decide,  whether  the  absurdity  of  this  system, 
or  its  costliness  be  its  most  prominent  feature."* 

In  making  these  remarks,  Mr.  McCuUoch,  like  most  other  British 
statesmen  and  economists  when  upon  this  subject,  kept  his  eye  no  doubt 
on  cotton,  as  almost  the  only  production  of  "the  United  States ;  and 
from  the  culture  of  which  no  portion  of  American  capital  ought  to 
be  diverted.  This  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  considered,  that  about 
one  twelfth  of  the  whoje  population  of  Great  Britain,  is  supported  by 
the  cotton  manufactures;- and  that  the  stoppage  of  a  few  thousand 
spindles  throws  as  many  hundred  persons,  on  the  parishes,  for  sup- 
port ;  and  that  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  domestic  exports  of  that 
kingdom,  consists  of  the  manufactures  of  this  article.  If,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  McCulloch  and  his  authorities,  the  United  States,  for  many 
years  past,  have  lost  fifty  or  sixty  millipns  of  dollars  a  year  by  man- 
nfacturing  for  themselves,  it  is  somewhat  strange  they  have  not,  ere 
this,  become  utterly  bakikrupt ;  and  stranger  still,  that,  during  this 
same  period,  they  should  have  been  able  to  pay  off  a  national  debt  of 
9120,000,000,  and  hav'e  expended,  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  millions, 
in  internal  improvements,  by  means  of  canals  and  rail  roads. 

.^he  different  situations  of  the  people  inhabiting  different  por^ 
tions  of  this  extensive  country,  in  relation  to  a  foreign  market  for 
their  respective  productions,  as  above  exhibited,  certainly  present 
subjects  of  serious  consideration  and  reflection,  not  merely  to  the 
American  statesman,  and  economist,  but  to  every  individual,  in  this 
great  community. 

While  the  people  of  the  middle,  eastern  and  western  states,  should 
not  call  upon  those  of  the  south,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  peculiar 
advantages;  yet  they  may  still  ask  them,  to  consider,  whether/  if  their 
fellow  citizen?,  inhabiting  higher  and  less  favored  latitudes,  cannot 
exchange  with  foreign  nations,  the  products  of  their  labor,  for  essen- 
tial supplies^  they  are  not  necessarily  compelled  to  make  them  for 
themselves! 

« 
»  McCulloch  on  commerce,  New  York  edition,  1833. 
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Perfect  unanimity,  in  meafltires,  tending  to  counteract  thif  foreign 
policy,  80  far  as  that  policy  affects  a  large  part  of  the  community,  waa 
not  to  be  expected.    Too  much  should  not  be  attempted  at  once. 
Mutual  forbearance,  and  even  mutual  sacrifices  to  local  interests  and 
feelings  are  requisite.    If  the  government  over  this  extensive  coan- 
try  was  not  established,  without  a  compromise  of  views  and  interests, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  it  would  be  a  miracle,  indeed,  if  its  long  con- 
tinuance can  be  secured  in  any  other  way.     With  these  views,  the 
compromise  act,  as  it  is  called,  was  passed ;  and  it  is  our  wish,  that  it 
should  have  a  full  and  fair  experiment ;  and  we  most  sincerely  hope,  it 
will  subserve  the' interest  of 'every  part  of  this  great  community. — 
"We  cannot  but  observe,  however^  that  In  the  conflict  of  opinion 
which  has  arisen,  on  this  question.  New  England  has  been  placed  in  a 
peculiar,  and  we  may  add,  unfortunate  situation.     She  bas  been  ac- 
cused of  being  the  author  and  supporter  of  the  system  ;  and  on  that 
aocount,  towards  her,  have  been  directed  some  of  the  keenest  shaAs 
of  reproach  and  calumny.     Whatever  of  good  or  evil  there  may  be 
in  the  system.  New  England  was  not  its  author. 

In  1816,  it  is  well  known,  that  she  voted  with  the  south,  and  against 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  states,  on  the 
great  question  of  the  extent  of  protection  to  be  afibrded,  to  the  roan- 
ufkcture  of  cotton. 

The  committee,  'who  reported  the  tariff-bill  of  that  year,  recom- 
mended a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  on  all  imported  cotton  goods ;  and 
on  the  question  of  reducing  it  to  twenty  five^  tf early  two  thirds  of 
the  New  England  members  in  the  House,  voted  for  its  reduction, 
while  out  of  forty  three  members  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  who  voted  on  the  question,  nine  only  were  in  favor  of 
it  The  question  of  reduction,  was,  therefore,  carried  by  the  New 
England  votes,  joined  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  votes  of  4he  New  England  states,  were 
fiAeen  for,  and  twenty  three  against  it,  while  those  of  the  stiiles  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  stood 
seventy  eight  for,  and  nine  against ;  and  on  the  tariff  of  1828,  the 
votes  of  the  former,  were  sixteen  for,  and  twenty  three  against, 
and  those  of  the  latter  stood  eighty  for  and  only  six  against  it.  Some 
of  the  New  England  votes  on  the  tariff  of  1828;  were  probably  gor- 
emed  by  the  details  of  ,the  bill. 

Deprived  as  New  England  was,  after  the  close  o(  the  long  wars  in 
Europe,  o(  a  market  for  her  usual  products,  and,  also,  of  the  carrying 
trade,  which  those  wars  threw  into  her  bandsi  we  never  doubted,  but 
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tbatf  in  self  defense,  she  mast  gradually  turn  her  attention  to  roann- 
factures,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  not  to  injure  her  great  com- 
mercial and  navigating  interest,  which  she  had  always  cherished,  and 
which  is  now  nearly  equal  to  that  of  every  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  When,  therefore,  she  has  been  compelled,  partly  in  self  de- 
fense, and  partly,  in  consequence  of  a  system,  which  did  not  yriginaie 
with  her,  to  divert  a  considerable  portion  of  her  capital  and  labor,  to 
manufactures,  it  is  hard,  indeed,  that  she  should  be  charged  with  ail 
the  evils,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which  that  system,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  produce.* 

Under  a  system,  which  the  national  legislature  adopted,  New  En- 
gland as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  United  States^  has  become  deeply 
interested  in.  manufactures,'  particularly  those  of  wool  and  cotton. 
The  village  of  Lowell  alone,  in  December,  1833,  had  a  capiul  invest- 
ed in  manufacturing  establishments,  principally  cotton,  to  the  amount 
of* 96,550,000  in  twenty  two  mills,  having  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety  eight  looms,  and  ninety  seven  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred spindles,  employing  in  the  cotton  inills  four  thousand  Ave  hun- 
dred and  seventy  five  females,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
^re  males,  in  the  whole  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty,  con- 
flumiog  annually  eleven  millions  four  hundred  and  twenty  four  thou- 
sand and  four  hundred  pounds  of  cotton,  and  making  thirty  six  mil- 
lions and  forty  four  thousand  yards  of  cotton  cloih.  Lowell  is  a  mere 
manufacturing  viHage,  and  no  place,  we  believe,  has  ever  increasedv 
from  manufactures  alone,  with  greater  rapidity,  or  with  the  same  pop- 
ulation, has  had  an  equal  number  of  operatives.  In  1830,  its  population 
was  six  thousand  five  hundred,  and  in  December,  1833,  it  was  estimated 
at  fifteen  thousand  ;  and  more  than  one  third  of  these  were  then  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  establishments  :t  and  we  beg  leave  here  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  is  mote  than  one  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  l^anchester,  the  greatest  manufacturing  emporium 


*  These  charges  have  been  made,  not  only  in  pamphlets  and  in  newspapers, 
but  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  particularly  in  1839;  bat,  they  were  then,  very 
honorably  and  justly  met,  by  a  distinguished  member,  from  Pennsylvania. 

"  We  are  told  every  day"  said  Mr.  Stewart,  "  that  this  policy  of  protection  is  a 
NeiY  England  system  of  grinding  oppression  on  the  south.  Now,  sir,  this  sy5tem 
has  been  liter dUy  forced  on  Snr  England  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  and 
he  hoped  gentlemen  would  not  pass  over  Pennsylvania,  to  abuse  New  England, 
for  what  she  had  done."  And  he  added,  "  that  it  woald  be  base  and  dishonorable 
XQViifiUnif  in  oar  seats,  and  hear  New  England  abused,  on  account  of  measarcs, 
that  we  have  adopted."  t  See  Table  No.  IV. 
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t>f  cotton  in  England,  and  probably  in  the  world,  hnd  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  thousand  and  twenty  two. 
In  183%  the  number  of  cotton  mills  in  Manchester  was  sixty  eight, 
employing  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  five  persons,  ^re 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty  one  adult  males,  seven  thousand 
and  thirty  five  adult  females,  children  under  eighteen,  males,  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  six,  and  females,  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  three.*  / 

Of  ihe  cotton  cloth  made  at  Lowell,  dght  millions  of  yards  were 
printed,  worth  from  twenty  to  twenty  eight  cents  per  yard ;  and  the 
value  of  the  whole,  estimated  at  ten  cents  per  yard,  was  $3,604,000. 
And  it  is  not  a  little .  extraordinary,  that  an  American  village,  the 
growth  of  about  ten  years  only,  should  produce  cotton  goods  ap- 
proaching in  value  to  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  foreign  cotton  goods 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  on  an  average  of  teh  years,  from  1821 
to  1830.  And  it  may  be  here  asked,  in  what  way  could  the  labor  of 
these  four  thousand  five  bundred  and  seventy  &ye  femafes,  and  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  five  males,  be  equally  productive  in 
New  England  ;  and  whether  the  produce  of  their  labor  employed  in 
any  other  way,  could  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  amount  of  cotton  or 
any  other  goods,  in  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  1831,  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  New  England  was  a 
little  more  than  fifty  one  millions  of  pounds,  being  about  equal  to  the 
quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  on  an  average  from  1796  to  1806; 
and  the  quantity  consumed  in  1833,  must  have  been  more  than  sixty 
millions  of  pounds. 

That  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  country  have 
increased  the  home  consumption  of  agricultural  productions,  to  a 
great  extent,  particularly  flour  and  grain,  cannot  be  doubted.         ' 

New  England  alone  now  consumes  annually,  at  least,  nine  hundred 
thousand  barrels  of  flour,  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  onion. 
This  does  not  rest  merely  on  conjecture.  In  1832,  the  quantity  of 
flour  brought  into  the  port  of  Boston  was  three  hundred  and  eighty  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  barrels,  and  in  1833,  was  four  hundred 
and  f^rty  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  five,  making  for  these 
two  years  eight  hundred  and  thirty  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
four^the  quantity  exported  from  this  place  to  foreign  countries, in  these 
two  years,  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty six  barrels,  leaving  for  home  consumption  seven  hundred  and  twelve 

*  See  second  annual  report  of  the  board  of  trade  to  Parliament,  made  in  1883. 
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thousand  8i!L  hundred  and  sixty  seven,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  six 
thousand  in  each  year.  In  1832,  the  quantity  brought  to  the  manu- 
facturing town  of  Providence  was  eighty  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty  qeven  barrels,  (none  of  which  we  believe  was  exported.) 
This  would  make  for  those  two  places  four  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand barrels' a  year;  and  this,  we  apprehend,  could  not  be  more  than 
one  half,  at  least,  of  the  whole  brought  to  New  England.  And 
we  would  observe,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  dour  exported  to  Eu- 
rope in  1833  was  about  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  barrels, 
and  in  1833  was  only  about  fifty  thousand ;  and  that  the  average 
quantity  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  same  two  years, 
was  nine  hundred  ten  thousand  and  six  barrels. 

The  quantity  of  Indian  corn  consumed  in  New  England,  brought 
from  other  parts  of  the  union,  cannot  be  less  than  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  bushels  a  year,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  1833,  on^ 
million  and  four  hundred  thousand  were  brought  into  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton alone,  and  only  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  six  bush- 
els of  this  was  exported.  And  the  whole  quantity  of  (his  article  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  the  same  year,  was  but  four  hundred 
and  eighty  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  four  bushels. 

That  this  great  consumption  of  flour  and  corn,  in  New  England,  and 
we  may  add,  of  pork  and  many  other  productions  of  the'  farmer,  has 
been  occasioned,  in  no  small  degree,  by  her  manufactures,  cannot  be 
doubted.  To  trace  the  gpeat  and  mutual  interests  necessarily  arising 
out  of  this  union  of  nianufactures  with  agriculture,  would  lead  us  far 
beyond  our  design..  These  interests  are  seen  and  felt  not  merely  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  manufacturing  establishments,' but  many  hundreds 
of  miles  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  along  the  sea  coast.  The  manufac- 
turer of  Lowell,  and  Providence  consumes  the  flour  of  Rochester,  of 
Cleaveland  and  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  that  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Richmond — the  former  takes  the  flour  of  the  latter,  in  exchange 
for  his  cottons— this  exchange  the  American  wheat  grower  has  not  been 
able  to  make  with  the  manufacturer  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
country  but  his  own,  since  1814. 

The  American  cotton  planter,  also,  now  finds  a  home  market  for 
from  one  fifth  to  one  quarter  of  all  his  cotton  crop ;  and  this  market 
will  increase  with  the  vast  inerease  of  populatioh  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  ^ 
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TABLE  No.  m. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  retained  for 
home  consumption  and  for  spinning,  on  an  average,  of  the  years, 
from  1798^0  1806*  and  from  1807  <o  1812;  and  in  each  year,  fnm 
1814  to  1830,  together  with  the  declared  value  of  cotton  piece 
goods  and  of  cotton  yarn,  exported,  for  each  year,  during  the  lat- 
ter period. 


Teari 
from 

1798 

to 
1806 
1807 

to 
1812 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
18301 


Retained  for  home 
conBumptton.-PoundB. 


51,525,668 
79,526,187 


52,604,646 
92,010,306 
86,580,951 
116,647,615 
172,018,985 
132,844,160 
141,912,267 
113,890,759 
120,694,636 
177,032,888 
131,201,368 
205,934,408 
150,231,690 
250,618,325 
208,316,627 
190,829,866 
255,426,476 


Retained  for  spin ing. —   Declared  value  ex*  i  Declared  tkIk 
Pounds.  port4sd — Piece  gooda.  'ezpoxted^-Tam 


51,525,668 
75,680,251 


62,604,646 
90,537,000 
90,350,000 
110,530,000 
112,235,000 
110,235,000 
128,735,000 
128,000,000 
142,000,000 
152,000,000 
165,000,000 
168,000,000 
151,000,000 
198,000,000 
218,000,000 
220,000,000 
945,000,000 


£17,393,796 
19,124,061 
13,072,758 
14,178,021 
16,643,579 
12,388,833 
13,813,567 
13.786,952 
14,534,253 
13,751,415 
15,240,006 
15,046,902 
10,522,407 
13,956,826 
13,545,638 
13,420,544 
15,294,943 


£2,907,5n7 
1,781,077 
2,707,385 
2,131,6® 
2,554,0&9 
2,707,612 
2,940,32$ 
2,305,830 
2,700,437 
9,625,947 
3,135,490 
3,206,729 
3,4dl,56{i 
3,541,568 
3,594,^ 

'  3,974,039 
4,133,741 


Quantity  imported 'from  different  countries,  in  1827, 1828,  and  l^ 


1827. 

United  States,   .        .     lbs.  216,924,812 

1828. 

151,752,289 

1821 

167,187,396 

Brazils,     .        ;        .        "    20,716,162 

29,143,279 

28,878,396 

East  Indies^       .        .        "    20,930,542 

32,187,901 

24,857,600 

Egypt,      ..."      4,084,741 

6,454,386 

5,894,490 

British  West  Indies,          "      7,165,881 

5,893,800 

4,64a414 

All  other  parts,    "      .        "      2,626,771 

2,328,987 

1,308,9® 

Total  United  Kingdom,     "  272,448^909 

^7,760,642 

222,767,411 

Proportion  of  G.  Britain,    "  268,752,496 

225,713,403 

221,1  ia6i5 

«          of  Ireland,        "      3,696,414 

2,047,239 

1,648,706 

Total  quantity  imported  in  1831, 
"        *«  exported        " 

Leaving  for  consumption. 

Total  quantity  imported  in  1832, 
*'     .    •*  exported        " 

Leaving  for  consumption, 

Imported  from  the  United  States,  in  1831, 

"     in  1832, 


lbs.  288,674,963 
22,308*555 
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266^366.398 

lbs.  286,832,525 

ia027,940 
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268,804,585 

lbs.  219,333,629 
"    219,786,753 
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The  thread  span  per  day  would  encompass  oar  globe,  on  the  equator,  twdve 
times  and  upwards. 

Average  wages  of  females  per  week  (clear  of  board)  $2,  in  all  the  mills. 

Average  wages  of  males  per  day  (ihey  board  themselyes)  $1  25. 

Total  cloth  bleached  for  market,  80,000  yards  per  week. 

Medium  produce  of  a  loom  per  day  on  No.  14  yarn,  38  to  42  yards; 
on  No.  30  yam,  25  to  30  yards ;  No.  14,  from  38  to  52  yards  per  loom, 
per  day,  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  machinery,  $5,450,000 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the 

Middlesex  Company,  which  has  erected  a  long  and  elegant  woollen 
mill  in  addition  to  their  other  works,  And  expends  per  annum  150  tons 
anthracite  coal,  500  cords  hard  pine  wood,  100  cords  oak  wood ;  con- 
sumes 490,000  lbs.  wool,  10,500  gallons  oliva  oil,  1,450  gallons  whale 
oil,  1,500,000  teasles  per  annum ;  employs  60  men  at  $1  25  per  day, 
(board  themselves,)  200  girls  at  $3  10  per  week,  (board  themselves;) 
operates  64  looms  on  casimeres,  making  900  yards  per  day;  40  looms 
on  broadcloth,  making  250  yards  per  day;  commenced  operations 
with  one  mill  in  1820,  new  mill  1833;  has  2,880  spindles  in  operation, 
21  fblling  mills  for  fulling,  and  15  gig  mills  for  warping. — Capital  of 
Middlesex  Company, 500,000 

Machine  shop,  which  can  prepare  machinery  for  a  mill  of  5,000 
spindles,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  in  four  months ;  expends  2,000  lbs. 
of  cast  iron,  and  1,000  lbs.  of  wrought  iron  per  day,  and  employs  20O 
hands  at  average  wages  of  81  30  per  day,  (they  boarding  themselves.) 
Capital  of  locks  and  canals,  which  the  Company  owns,  and  machine 
shop 600,000 

$6,550,000 
The  consumption  of  charcoal  in  all  the  works  at  Lowell  may  be  esti- 
mated at  500,000  bashels  per  annum. 

This  sam  is  all  paid  in,  with  the  exception  of  $300,000  on  the  unfin- 
ished mills  in  the  Lawrence,  in  all  the  incorporated  Companies. 
Boston,  December,  1833. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Gaaals  tot  made  in  Egypt  and  China— Tbe  Italians  and  Hollanders  first  con- 
atmct  them  in  Europe— Extended  over  the  Continent— First  made  in  England  hj 
ihc  Duke  of  Bridgewaler  in  I76a--Pew  constructed  in  the  United  States  prior 
lo  1814 — Two  principal  objects  in  view  in  their  construction — One  to  form  a 
safe  internal  water  communication  along  the  tea  board,  and  another  to  connect 
the  eastern  with  the  wester^  waters— Brief  view  of  the  population  and  resources 
of  the  western  country — Advantages  of  steam  navigation  on  the  western  dvers 
and  lakes— Number  and  tonnage  of  steam  J>oats  and  other  vessels  and  boats  em- 
ployed there— Estimate  of  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  western  coon- 
try — An  account  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  some  of  its  principal  cities  and 
towns,  and  their  rapid  increase — An  account  of  the  principal  canals  in  the  XTni- 
'  ted  States^Particular  accounts  of  those  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Others ;  their  length,  cost,  and  amount  of  business  done  upon  them — Estimated 
length  and  cost  of  all  the  canals  in  the  United  States — Compared  with  the  ex- 
tent and  cost  of  those  in  England  and  France— ^Canals  in  Pennsylvania  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of  coal — An  account  of  the  coal  fields  and  coal 
trade  of  Pennsylvania— Valuable  report  of  a  committee  of  the  senate  of  that 
state  on  this  subject — An  account  of  Rail  Roads  in  the  United  States— Lately 
introduced  here,  as  well  as  in  Eorc^,  for  general  transportation — Their  rapid 
increase  jn  the  difi^srent  states — Some  account  of  the  business  done  upon  them 
— Number  of  passengers,  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  from  New  York  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  from  Baltimore  to  Harper's  ferry,  on  these  roads,  in  1834 — ^Extent 
«nd  estimated  cost  of  Rail  Roads  now  or  soon  to  be  completed. 

Canals,  or  artificial  water  communications,  existed  in  Egypt  at  a 
Tery  remote  period — so  remote,  indeed,  that  history  has  left  us  as  ig- 
norant of  the  era  of  their  first  construction,  as  it  has  that  of  the  huild- 
ing  of  the  pyramid?  of  the  same  country.  History  does  not  inform 
us,  with  certainty,  either  the  time  when,  or  by  whom,  the  great  ca- 
nal was  constructed,  which  formerly  connected  the  Nile  with  the 
Red  sea. 

In  China,  canals  can  be  traced  beyond  the  Christian  era ;  and  little 
improvement,  in  their  construction,  has  taken  place,  in  that  country, 
since  the  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  them. 

Italy  and  Holland  have  the  honor  of  first  introducing  this  kind  of 
internal  improvement  into  Europe — and  it  is  now  calculated,  that 
about  one  twenty  sixth  part  of  Holland,  is  taken  up  by  canals.  They 
were  gradually  introduced  into  the  diflerent  countries  of  Europe,  and 
by  means  of  canals,  and  rivers,  an  internal  water  communication, 
now  eonnects  the  great  seas,  which  surround  that  quarter  of  tha 
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world.  The  Caspian  is  connected  with  the  Baltic,  through  the  WoU 
ga,  Lake  Ladoga,  and  intervening  canals — and  the  Baltic  is,  also* 
connected  with  the  Black  Sea,  through  other  riFcrs  and  artificial  wa- 
ters. At  the  west,  the  Gernan  or  Northern  ocean  commnnicales 
with  the  Baltic,  likewise,  by  canals,  through  Holstein,  and  through 
Sweden  by  lake  Wenem.  The  famoqs  canal  of  Languedoc,  in  the 
south  of  France,  forms  a  communication  between  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Atlantic,  ajid  the  equally  famous  Caledonian  canal,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  forms  a  similar  communication  between  the  North* 
em  ocean  and  the  Irish  sea. 

Most  of  the  great  rivers,  in  different  parts  of  Eorope,  nre,  aleo, 
connected  by  canals,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  intercourse  be* 
tween  different  nations,  as  well  as  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
nation.  In  the  north  of  Gei'many,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen,  are  so  connected  by  canals,  as  to  form,  a  water  com- 
munication, about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Baltic,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Russia,  to  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  a  distance  of  about  £.^99 
hundred  miles. 

England,  at  first,  attempted  to  improve  her  internal  navigation,  by 
removing  obstacles  from  her  'rivers ;  and  numerous  acts  of  ParliA- 
ment  were  passed,  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  was  not  until  1700,  that 
the  enterprising  and  persevering  spirit  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
first  introduced  the  system  of  artificial  water  communication  in  that 
country — and  since  that  period,  England,  like  Holland,  has  been  cov- 
ered with  her  hundred  canals.  Her  mountains,  indeed,  presented 
obstacles,  unknown  in  Holland;  but  her* vast  capital,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary ingenuity  and  talents  of  her  Brindleys,  her  Telfords  and  her 
Smeatons,  overcame  difiiculties  apparently  insurmountable.  Her 
mountains,  to  make  ways  for  canals,  have  been  perforated,  to  the  ex- 
tent, in  the  whole,  of  more  than  forty  five  miles. 

To  this  kind  of  internal  improvement,  littte  attention  was  paid  by 
the  Americans*  until  after  the  close  of  the  late  war  between  the  Urn- 
led  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Prior  to  their  separation  from  the  parent  country,  they  had  little  in- 
ducement to  undertake  them — from  the  peace  of  1783,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  constitution,  they  had  not  the  means;  and  their  pe- 
culiar situation  and  employment  during  the  long  wars  in  Europe,  ren- 
dered internal  improvements  of  this  kind  less  necessary. 

The  experience  of  the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Oreat  Britain,  and  the  consequent  long  peace  in  Europe,  together 
with  the  vast  expansion  of  American  population,  has  proved  the  im- 
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portance  and  necessity  of  internal  improyements  of  this  kind,  as  well 
aa  Others,  in  this  extensive  country.  And  since  1815,  the  United 
States  have' progressed  in  these  improvements,  with  a  rapidity,  sur- 
passing that  of  any  other  nation.  Most  of  the  canals,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  have  been  constructed,  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
menta — ^in  England,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  individuals ;  and  in  the 
United  States,  th^y  have  been  made  by  states  and  by  individuals,  aided 
occasionally  by  the  general  government. 

In  locating' canals  in  this  country,  two  principal  objects  have  been 
kept  in  view-^-one  to  make  a  safe  water  inland  communication,  along 
the  Atlantic  border,  in  ^ase  of  a  war  with  sny  nation,  whose  maritime 
force,  might  exceed  that  of  the  United  States— another  and  very  im- 
portant object  has  been,  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  west  with  those 
of  the  east,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  these  two 
distant  sections  of  this  country.  The  vast  expansion  of  population 
at  the  west,  and  the  great  and  growing  resources  of  that  portion  of 
the  union,  has  rendered  this  kind  of  improvement  bf  vast  importance ; 
and  has  created  rival  interests,  at  the  east,  in  order  to.  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  intercourse. 

Before  noticing,  however,  the  various  canals,  and  other  improve- 
ments, already  completed  or  in  progress  for  this  ^nd  other  objects,  we 
shall  present  some  brief  sketches  of  the  population  and  resources  of 
the  we8tem  country.  We  include,  under  this  name,  the  states  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and  those  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
which  lie  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

In  1790,  the  whole  population  of  this  country,  was  only  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  seven  thousand  and  eighty  four,  and  in  1830,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  had  increased  to  three  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  eight ;  and  the 
number,  at  the  present  time,  (January  1836),  must  be  between  four 
and  five  millions,  exceeding  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
Stotes  in  1790. 

The  reader  need  not  be  informed,  that  this  population  extends  over 
a  country,  unrivalled  in  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  its  navigable 
waters,  as  well  as  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  The  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  it  is  usually  called,  is  watered  by  rivers,  some  of  which, 
only  of  the  third  rate,  extend  a  thousand  miles ;  and  is,  also,  indented 
by  lakes,  whose  magnitude  justly  entitles  them  to  the  appellation  of 
inland  seas. 
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This  great  increase  of  iDhabitants  within  so  short  a  period,  allbrds 
conclusiTe  evidence,  that  this  part  of  the  United  States,  is  destined  to 
sustain  a  vast  population,  and  of  furnishing  resources,  far  bejood  all 
ordinary  calculations.  We  cannot  but  regret  our  inabiKty  to  present 
the  reader,  with  as  accurate  an  account  of  the  exports  and  surplus 
produce  of  this  fertile  country,  as  of  its  population.  These  exports 
pass  through  many  channels  to  their  various  places  of  destination 
along  the  Atlantic  sea  board.  They  reach  New  York,  by  the  Erie 
canal  and  the  Hudson — Philadelphia,  by  Pittsburgh,  and  the  canals 
and  rail  roads  of  Pennsylvania — Baltimore,  through  Wheeling,  by 
the  Cumberland  road,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road — ^Wash- 
ington, partly  by  the  same  route,  and  by  the  Cheasapeake  and  Ohio 
canal — Richmond  and  Charleston,  in  various  ways  across  the  moon* 
tains,  and  New  Orleans  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The 
amount  carried  through  these  various  channels,  must  necessarily,  in 
a  great  degree,  be  conjectural.  From  our  own  observations,  how- 
ever, and  from  other  sources  of  information,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
value  of  ^he  exports  from  this  country,  destined  either  for  the  con- 
sumption of  other  parts  of  the  union,  or  for  shipments  abroad,  ftr 
exceeds  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1790. 

The  exports  of  the  western  country  consist,  principally,  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  flour,  wheat,  pork,  beef,  hams  and  bacon,  lard,  butter,  flax 
seed,  linseed  oil,  corn  and  corn  meal,  wool,  bees  wax,  tallow,  ginseng, 
cheese,  live  cattle,  horses,  hogs;  and  various  kinds  of  manufac- 
tures, such  as  sugar  mills,  steam  engines,  iron  and  iron  castings,  cot- 
ton bagging,  hats,  cabinet  ware,  flint  and  window  glass,  candles,  types, 
beer,  whiskey,  porter,  cooper's  ware,  cordage,  d^c.  dec. 

By  an  estimate,  in  our  possession,*  in  which  we  place  confidence, 
the  amount  of  the  exports  of  Tennessee  alone,  in  1832,  was  $6,120,000. 
These  consisted  of 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thoustmd  bales^  of  cotton, 
valued  at        .  $4,000,000 

Corn  and  live  stock,  ....  1,000^)00 

Four  thousand  hhds.  of  tobacco,     .  •  •  120,000 

Iron  and  castings,    .....  800,000 

Other  articles,  •  .  200,000 


$6,120,000 

From  that  part  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  which  lies  north  and  east 

of  Kentucky  river,  and  a  few  counties  bordering  on  its  south 

the  exports  in  1832,  were  valued  as  follows,  viz : — 
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Hogs  alive  and  in  pork,  bacon,  lard,  $1,000,000 

Horned  cattle, 200,000 

Horses  and  mules, 600,000 

Hempen  fabrics, 760,000 

Tobacco, 160,000 

Iron  castings,  pigs,  and  bars,         •        •        •  50,000 

Wool,  ginseng,  &c 100,000 

$2,760,000 

Estimating  the  surplus  produce  of  the  remainder  of  Kentucky  at 
two  millions  and  a  half,  we  shall  have  for  that  state  $6,260,000. 

The  surplus  produce  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  it  is  believed,  may  be 
calculated  at  about  ten  millions.  The  exports  of  Cincinnati  alone,  in 
1833,  were  valued  at  $6,000,000.*  This  amount  does  not  proba- 
bly exceed  the  truth,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  in  that  city  in  1833,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  nine,  which  would  make  as  many, 
and  probably  more  barrels  of  pork  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  twenty 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of  pork  came  to  that 
city  by  the  Miami  canal,  making  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
barrels  in  the  whole,  and  which  at  nine  dollars  per  barrel,  would  be 
$1,350,000;  and  that  in  1834,  the  number  slaughtered  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fiAy  diousand.    And  ^e  cannot  but  here  remark,  that  the 

* 

whole  quantity  o.f  pork  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1833,  was 
only  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  bar- 
rels, leaving  in  favor  of  Cincinnati,  forty  five  thousand  barrels. 

The  exports  of  Cleaveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  the  same  year,  was 
$1,794,000  coastwise,  and  $250,000  to  foreign  places,  and  from  Hu- 
ron, $274,840 ;  and  from  the  county  qf  Muskingum,  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  from  the  flourishing  village  of  Zanesville*  with  her 
numerous  flouring  mills,  as  ascertained  by  those  well  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  was  $500,000.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  these  places 
alone^  make  about  seven  millions  and  three  quarters ;  and  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  raised  in  Ohio  in  1833»  was 
ten  thousand  hogsheads,  only  three  thousand  of  which  is  included  in 
the  above  exports  from  Muskingum,  and  when  to  these  are  added  the 
exports  from  the  Sciota  valley  and  from  many  other  places  on  the  Ohio 
river  and  on  the  Lake,  we  apprehend  that  the  surplus  produce  of  Ohio 
cannot  be  less  than  $10,000,000 — ^making  for  t)ie  three  states  of 


•  See  Directory  of  Cineinnati  for  1834. 
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Tenneuee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  $21,370,600.  The  Commerce  of 
Pittsburgh  stands  next  to  that  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  western  country ; 
and  in  1834,  must  have  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pennsylvania  canals  and  rail  roads,  from  that  dty  to 
Philadelphia.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  exports 
from  this  place,  but  we  apprehend  it  must  have  been,  in  1834,  as  much 
as  four  millions,  and  the  value  from  Wheeling  at  least  one  million. 

Indiana  is  now  supposed  to  contain  half  a  million  of  inhabitants ; 
and  in  1831,  the  value  of  produce  carried  down  the  Wabash,  in  one 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  boats,  was  about  $750,000 ;  and  in  1834, 
probably  exceeded  a  million.  When  ij^e  add  to  this  the  value  of  ex- 
ports  from  the  rest  of  Indiana,  fl-om  Illinois,  from  Missouri,  and  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  we  hazard  nothing  in  estimating  the  whole  sur* 
plus  produce  of  what  we  have  called  the  western  country,  in  1834»  at 
from  $28,000,000  to  $30,000,000 ;  being  about  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1790.  • 

This  amount  of  surplus  produce,  requires  for  its  transportatioii  to 
its  various  markets,  a  large  amount  of  tonnage,  either  in  steam  bottts, 
flat  or  keel  boats,  canal  boats  or  lake  vessels. 

The  nqmber  of  steam  boats  on  the  western  rivers  January  1st,  1834, 
wa*,  iiccording  to  estimation,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty,  measu- 
ring thirty  nine  thousand  tons.  Twenty  five  of  these  over  two 
hundred  tons  each,  plyed  between  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  and  Cin- 
cinnati,     .        •    * measuring    8,484  tons. 

Seven  between  Nashville  and  New  Orleans,  '*  2,685     ** 

Four  between  Florence  and  New  Orleans,  •        ,•    **  1,617    ^ 

Four  in  the  St.  Louis  trade,        ....*<  1,002    ^ 

Seven  in  the  cotton  trade,  •   •     .        .    '*  2,116    •• 

Fifty  seven  not  in  established  trades,  from  120  to  200  tons,  8,64t    «« 
The  residue  under  120  tons  in  various  trades,     •        .      14,663    ** 


39,000 


The  annual  expense  of  running  these  boats,  is  estimated  at 
$4,644,000. 

The  number  of  flat  bottom  and  keel  boats  has  been  calculated  at 
four  thousand,  with  a  tonnage  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
tiiousand, — making  the  whole  tonnage  on  the  western  rivers  about 
two  hundred  thousand.  - 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  the  number  of  American  steam  boats  on 
Lake  Erie  was  thirty  one,  whose  average  tonnage  was  about  three 
hundred  and  forty  three  each — the  number  of  schooners  two  hundred 
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and  thirty  four,  aFetaging  eighty  fire  tons,  and  tbree  htifp^  with  an 
average  tonnage  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Tonnage  of  steam  boats  on  the  Lake*        •        .        10,633 

Of  schooners, 19,800 

Of  brigs, 646 


30,168     . 

Making  the  whole  tofinage  of  the  west,  exclusive  of  that  of  canal 
boats,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand. 

The  benefits  of  steam  navigation  on  the  western  rivers,  ran  only 
be  duly  appreciated  but  by  considering,  that' on  the  Mississippi,  and 
twenty  two  of  its  tributary  streams,  more  than  eight  thousand  miles 
are  traversed  by  boats  propelled  by  steam. 

If  any  thing  could  strike  the  traveller  with  greater  surprise,  or  could 
more  interest  the  political  economist,  Uian  to  witness  these  self  mo- 
ving machines,  traversing  in  every  direction  the  numerous  rivers  which 
extend  their  winding  courses  through  this  immense  country,  it  would 
be  the  number  and  size  of  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  which,  as  if 
by  magic,  have  at  once  sprung  up  along  their  banlcs,  and  upon  the 
shores  of  the  lakes,  with  which  the  country  for  so  many  hundreds  of 
fniles  is  indented.  Of  these  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville  on  the  Ohio,  and  "St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
some  others  situated  on  the  canals,  and  along  the  lake  shores,  should 
receive  at  least  a  passing  notice. 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh,  situated  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  is 
well  known  to  be  the  manufacturing  emporium  of  the  west  Its  pop-* 
ulation  in  1820,  was  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  eight,  in 
1830,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  eight,  and  in  ISM^ 
With  its  suburbs,  Alleghany  town,  Birmingham,  die.  was  supposed  to 
be  thirty  thousand.  In  December,  1834,  while  we  are  writing,  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  informs  us,  that  there  were  in  that  city,  sixteeaf 
**  foonderies  and  engine  factories"  of  the  largest  denomination,  besides 
numerous  others  of  less  magnitude — nine  '*  rolling  mills,**  cutting  twtf 
tons  of  nails,  and  rolling  eight  tons  of  iron  per  day — six  "cotton  fae* 
tories^^  having  twenty  thousand  spindles  and  one  hundred  and  sixteew 
power  looms — six  extensive  **  white  lead  factories** — six  '^  steam  saw 
mills*' — four, "steam  grist  mills** — five  extensive  "breweries'* — tew 
extensive  "  glass  works,"  and  upwards  of  "  one  hundred  steam  en- 
gines in  full  operation,"  besides  "innumerable  establishments  for 
ploughs,  timber,  wheels,  screws  of  all  kinds,  butts,  brass  work  of  ev* 
ery  description,  locks,"  dtc  dee. 
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The  increase  of  the  population  of  Pittsburgrh,  especially  since  ISlOr 
has  arisen,  principally,  from  her  manufacturing  establishments.  In 
the  midst  of  a  vast  region  of  coal,  her  various  manufactories,  worked 
by  steam, .are  furnished  with  fuel  of  this  kind,  at  the  cheap  rate  of 
about  two  cents  per  bushel.  This  city  is  destined  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  population,  not  merely  from  the  increase  of  her  manufac- 
tures, but  from  the  great  advantage  of  her  position,  being  the  point 
to  which  canals  and  rail  roads  already  completed,  or  in  progress,  from 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  are  directed. 
This  was  the  favorite  spot  fixed  upon  by  the  French,  in  1753,  for 
a  military  station,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  and  securing  tlie 
whole  country  west  of  the  Alleghany,  then  claimed  as  their  property. 
Here  the  French  then  built  Fort  Du  Quesne,  so  well  known  in  histo- 
ry, by  which  they  were  enabled,  not  only  to  command  the  navigation 
of  the  Ohio,  which  was  the  great  passway  from  Quebec  to  New  Or- 
leans ;  but  from  which,  for  the  three  first  years  of  the  war  of  ITSG* 
they  issued  to  commit  depredations  along  the  western  frontiers  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1768,  however,  the  place  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  fort  destroyed  by  the  French  themselves^  on  the  ap> 
proach  of  the  British  and  colonial  troops,  under  the  command  of 
General  Forbes.  Fort  Pitt  was  then  bdilt  near  the  same  spot,  and 
garrisoned  by  British  soldiers.  A  view  of  this  favorite  spot,  and  >par- 
ticularly  of  the  remains  of  the  British  furt,  siill  visible  in  1630,  (the 
stone  magazine  being  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion) cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied  with  historical  recolleetions,  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  an  American.  It  reminds  him  of  the  great 
statesman  whose  name  it  bears,  by  whose  energetic  counsels,  this  rast 
country  was  wrested  from  the  hands  of  France-Hind,  at  the  same 
time,  brings  to  his  recollection,  that  here,  also,  was  first  displayed 
the  cool  intrepidity  and  military  skill  of  one,  who  afterwards  wrested 
the  same  country  from  the  grasp  of  Great  Britain  herself.  The 
changes  which  this  spot  has  undergone  since  the  period  first  alluded 
to,  excites  in  him  feelings  of  a  different  character,  but  not  less  inter- 
esting. Different  scenes  now  indeed  present  themselves.  The  noise 
of  the  mechanic's  hammer  is  heard,  instead  of  the  Indian^s  yell — the 
smoke  of  a  hundred  steam  engines  is  now  seen,  instead  of  the  smoke 
of  as  many  savage  fires — and  numerous  large  vessels  in  the  room  of 
Indian  canoes,  are*  now  seen  stretched  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Monon- 
gahela  and  the  Alleghany. 

Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  situated  on  the  Ohio,  where  the  great  na- 
tional road  crosses  that  river,  is  a  flourishing  commercial,  as  well  at 
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mannfaetiurioir  town.  Its  population  in  1818,  was  esfiaiBted  at  one 
thousand,  in  1830,  by  the  cenHus,  was  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty  two,  and  in  November,  1833,  was  calculated  at  eight  thousand. 

The  number  of  manufactories  of  all  kinds,  at  the  latter  period,  was 
one  hundred  and  thirteen,  employing  one  thousand  three  hundred 
men,  and  who'se  annual  products  amounted,  by  estimation,  to  about 
$1,3001,000.  It  is  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Baltimore  to  the  west* 
era  country  by  the  national  road,  and  eight  daily  stages  are  employed 
IB  the  transportation  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  town. 

Cincinnati,  situated  about  460  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the^Oliio,  has  been  justly  called  the  Philadelphia  of  the  west. 
It  resembles  that  city^  not  only  in  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
its  streets  and  houses,  its  markets,  its  hundr^s  of  large  waggons,  in 
the  streets  on  m.irket  dayfi,  and  its  water  works ;  but,  also,  in  ittf 
literary  and  humane  institutions ;  for,  although  but  of  yesterday,  it 
already  has  its  theological  and  medical  seminaries,  its  reading  ro^ms. 
Its  libraries,  its  museums,  its  hospital  and  lunatic  asylums  and  its  eye 
and  ear  infirmaries. 

Few  settlements,  it  is  well  known,  were  made  north  of  the  river 
Ohio,  pror  to  1705;  when  a  long  Indian  war^as  closed,  and  Indian 
boundaries  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  At  this  period,  the 
Tillage  of  Cipcinnati,  contained  only  ninety  four  cabins,  ten  framed 
houses,  and  about  five  hundred  inhabitants;  and  in  *1830,  it  was  the 
seventh  city  in  the  union,  in  point  of  population,  numbering  no  less 
than  twenty  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  one  inhabitants. 

The  progress  of  its  population,  during  some  periods,  since  1805, 
has*been  unexampled,  as  shewn  by  the  followihg  accounts. 

Tean.  Naof  inhsbitAiits. 


ISIQ 

2,320 — increase 

1 

in  five  years. 

1,370 

1813 

4.000 

«i 

three  " 

1,680 

1819      ' . 

10,283 

it 

six      " 

6,283 

1834 

12,016      . 

U 

five     " 

1,733 

1826 

16,230 

«C 

two    " 

4,214 

1830 

24,831 

tc 

four    " 

aoio 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  1826,  was  from  an  actual  enume- 
ration made  in  December  of  that  year,  and  the  number  in  1830,  was 
from  the  United  States  census,  taken  in  June— -so  that  the  population 
of  Cincinnati,  increased  eight  thousand  six  hundred  in  about  three 
years  and  a  half.  And,  although,  the  increase  has  not  been  so  great, 
since  1830,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  population  of  this  city, 
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fti  ibf  present  time,  (Jaouaij,  1835,)  caDnot  be  much  lese  than  thirtf 
thousand.  This  astonishing  increase  of  inhabitants,  required  an 
ijierease  of  buildings,  to  accommodate  them,  andrin  fact,  in  1838,  the 
Bumber  of  houses  built  in  the  city  was  four  hundred  and  ninety  six,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  seventeen  were  of  brick. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Miami  canal,  wjiich  paiises  about 
sixty  five  miles,  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  val- 
leys of  the  west,  enters  the  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  and  contributes  not 
a  little  to  its  prosperity  and  wealth.  The  flourishing  town  of  Dayton 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  this  canal.* 

Inouisvilie  is  situated  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio,  about  one 
kundred  »nd  forty  miles  from  Cincinnati  Its  location  opposite  the 
tills  of  the  Ohio  liver,  gives  it  the  advantage  of  being  the.great  ool- 
let  of  a  large  portion  of  the  surplus  produce  of  Kentucky,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  destined  to  be  the  largest  commercial  place  in  that  state.  In 
1890,  tlie  number  of  inhabitants  was  four  thousand  and  twelve*  in 
1806,  seven  thousand  two  hundred,  and  in  1830,  ten  thousand  three 
hundred  anu  forty  one.  The  rail  road  now  constructing  from  Lex- 
ington to  this  place,  will  greatly  contribute  to  its  prosperity. 

St.  Louis  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  It 
was  settled,  principally,  by  French  emigrants  from  Kaskaskias,  toon 
aHer  the  peace  of  1763,  when  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain*  her 
right  to  all  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  came  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana  in  1803 ;  and  its  population  at 
that  time,  was  about  nine  hundred  and  twenty  fi^e.  This  place  now 
commands  the  principal  trade  of  the  state  of  Missouri ;  and  bids  ^ur 
to  be  the  great  emporium  of  the  country  west  of  it.  In  1830,  build- 
-t— i 

•  We  shall  never  forget  oar  astonishment,  at  the  rapid  improvements,  in  this 
part  of  the  western  coantryi  when  on  the  first  of  Jaly,  1830,  we  visited  the 
village  of  Dayton,  and  particalarly  the  elegant  mansion  and  beantifol  garden  of 
one  of  its  first  settlers,  (Mr.  Philips,)  who  informed  as,  that  only  twAty  foar  years 
previous  to  that  time,  the  spot  on  which  his  hoase  stood,  was  a  wilderness,  which 
he  himself  had  cleared— then  in  the  midst  of  a  fioarishing  village,  with  a  popo- 
lation  of  aboat  three  thoasand,  and  within  a  few  rods  of  a  canal  navigable  to  Cia- 
cinnati. 

The  passage  along  this  oanal,  presented  views,  of  extensive  and  Inzurioas 
fields  of  wheat,  com,  oats  and  grass,  and  ^i^veral  flourishing  villages,  situated  on 
pr  near  its  banks.  The  village  of  Hamilton,  being  several  feet  lower  than  the 
general  level  of  the  canal,  was  left  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  it,  bat  its  enter- 
prizing  inhabitants  by  means  of  artificial  banks,  formed  a  lateral  canal,  or  basin, 
te  their  use,  and  whieh  was  several  feet  higher  than  the  village  itsel£ 
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o:  ing  lots*  o&  the  main  street,  were  selling  for  one  hundred  dollars  per 
9  footy  front  lis  population  cannot  now,  (January,  1835,)  be  less  than 
i         seven  or  eight  thousand. 

n  Numerous  villages  have  sprung  up  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 

Erie ;  and  among  these,  are  Cieaveland,  Huron,  Erie,  dLc.  These 
SI  and  some  others  are  ports  of  entry,  where  there  are  custom  houses, 
::i  and  regular  accounts  of  exports  and  imports  are  kept  Table  No.  I, 
1^  annexed  to  this  chapter,  gives  a  view  of  the  commerce  of  Cieaveland, 
ii  from  1825  to  1833.  From  this,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  1825| 
the  exports  from  this  'place,  coastwise,  were  only  (50,000,  and  the 
imporu  $132,645,  and  that  in  1833,  the  former  had  increased  to 
•1,794,000,  and  the  latter  to  94,700,000,  and  that  in  the  same  year, 
the  foreign  exports  amounted  to  8260,000.  Its  population  in  1830, 
was  one  thousand  and  seventy  six,  and  in  January,  1835,  was  four 
thousand  two  hundred. 

In  1833,  the  exports  from  Huron'  were  $274,840  09,  and  the  im- 
ports, $1,599,472  50. 

The  city  of  Detroit  is  situated  on  the  strait,  as  the  name  imports, 
between  lakes  Erie  and  Hnron,  and  was  settled  by  the  French  soon 
after  they  traversed  these  inland  waters  of  North  America.  It  fell 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  settled  by  the  peace  of  1783» 
Its  population  in  1830,  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
two,  and  has  doubtless  greatly  increased  since  that  period ;  and  its 
location  is  favorable  to  its  being  a  large  inland  commercial  place. 
In  1834,  it  owned  thirteen  steam  boats,  one  bHg,  thirty  three  schoon-* 
ers  and  thirty  five  sloops,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Chicago,  in  Illinois,  situated  nearly,  at  the  head  of  lake  Michigan, 
is  destined,  no  doubt,  to  be  an  important  commercial  port,  on  that  lake. 
From  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  to  Sep- 
tember 30th,  of  the  same  year,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
vessels,  wHh  cargoes,  entered  this  port;  and  some  of  them  were 
from  the  south  shore  of  lake  Ontario — one.  commercial  house,  at  Os* 
wego,  had,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year,  five  vessels,  employed 
in  the  trade  between  that  port  and  Chicago,  a  distance  of  about  twelve 
hundred  miles,  carrying  salt,  iron,  and  other  articles,  wanted  aloug 
the  Illinois,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These  vessels 
passed  from  lake  Ontario  to  Erie,  through  the  Welland  canal. 

This  interior  trade  will  increase  with  the  population,  and  will,  ere 
long,  require  a  ship  canal  round  the  falls  of  Niagara,  on  the  Ameri- 
side ;  and  probably*  from  Utica  to  Oswego. 
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To  secure  the  advantages  of  this  great  and  growing  trade  of  the 
westv  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  some  of  the  canals,  already 
completed,  or  in  progress ;  and  to  which,  with  others,  in  the  United 
8tates,  we  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Pennsylvania,  it  is  believed,  first  formed  and  commenced  a  plan, 
for  uniting  the  .western  and  eastern  waters,  by  an  inland  water  com- 
munication. As  early  as  1790,  the  legislature  of  that  state,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  society  established  "  for  promoting  the  improvement 
of  roads,  and  inland  navigation,'*  appointed  commissioners  to  explore 
Heveral  routes,  for  a  water  communication  between  the  Delaware  and 
the  Lakes ;  who  reported  in  favor  of  a  route  by  the  way  of  the  Juoi* 
ata,  to  be  partly  by  canals,  and  partly  by  rivers. 

Towards  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  two  private  companicf 
were  incorporated — one  called  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  con* 
pany,  in  1791 — ^the  othet  by  the  name  of  the  Delaware  and  Schoyl- 
kill  company,  in  1792,  leach  with  a  capital  of  $400,000. 

The  public  mind,  however,  was  not,  at  that  time,  prepared  for  i 
work  of  this  character  and  magnitude.  After  expending  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  probably,  in  the  nsost  ju- 
dicious manner ;  from  a  failure  in  the  payment  of  the  subscriptiom 
and  other  causes,  the  work  was  abandoned,  by  both  companies,  in 
1796  and  1796. 

This  plan  was  not  again  resumed,  in  earnest,  by  Pennsylvania,  on- 
til  1826.  In  the  mean  time,  the  State  of  New  York,  had  completed 
her  great  canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  with  lake  Erie, 
and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  invited. 

It  has  been  a  question,  who  was  the  first  projector  of  this  splendid 
work — for  splendid,  indeed,  it  may  be  justly  called,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  the  longest  canal  in  the  world,  and  for  one  of  its 
length,  constructed  in  the  shortest  period.  No  canal  in  the  empire 
of  China,  unconnected  with  rivers,  it  is  believed,  is  of  equal  length. 
That  of  Langucdoc,  in  France,  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty  eight 
miles  long,  and  was  fourteen  years  in  building,  although  done,  in  the 
reign  of  the  celebrated  Louis  XIV ;  while  the  Erie  canal,  is,  in  length, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  three  miles,  and  was  constructed  in  about 
eight  years. 

Indeed,  the  whole  length  of  all  the  principal  canals,  in  France,  the 
Briane,  Languedoc,  Orleans,  Centre  and  Saint  Quintin,  is  only  three 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  and  a  half.* 

*•  Balletin  de  la  Soei^ti  Francaise  Statistiqoe  UniverBclle,  1831,  p.  111. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  GrouTerneur  Morris,  first  suggeated  the 
idea  of  uniting  the  eastern  and  western  waters  of  New  York.  In 
1603^  he  mentioned  this  subject  in  earnest  to  Mr.  De  Witt,  the  intelli- 
gent surveyor  general  of  that  state — and  even  as  far  back  as  1777, 
in  descantiug  with  his  usual  ardor,  zeal  and  forecast,  on  the  advanta- 
ges America  would  derive  from  being  independent,  he  mentioned 
among  other  things,  an  artificial  water  communication,  between  the 
Hudson  and  lake  Erie. 

In  1806,  the  legislature  of  New  York,  with  a  view  ofi  carr3ring  this 
plan  into  effect,  directed  the  necessary,  surveys  to  be  made ;  and  in 
1610,  appointed  a  board  of  commissioners  to  prosecute  the  business ; 
consisting  of  Oouverneur  Morris,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North,  Thomas  Eddy  and  Peter 
B.  Porter ;  and  the  next  year  the  names  of  Rubert  R.  Livingston  and 
Robert  Fulton  were  added. 

These  commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  directioVis,  from  the  New 
York  legislature,  applied  to  Congress,  and  to  some  of  the  states,  for 
aid  in  this  great  work,  but  without  success.  They  were  met  by  sneers, 
sarcasms,  and  even  ridicule  from  some,  and  by  incredulity  and  igno- 
rance from  many. 

Regardless,  however,  of  these,  they  veritured  to  recommend  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  at  the  expense  of  New  York  alone.  Their 
report  to  the  legislature,  in  1812,  from  the  pen,  no  doubt,  of  Mr. 
Morris  evinces  an  equal  share  of  talent,  research  and  forecast. 

AAer  an  estimate  of  (he  probable  expense,  they  venture  to  predict 
the  amount  of  tolls,  which  the  state  might  realize ;  and  as  this  pre- 
diction has  so  soon  been  verified,  the  reader  will  pardon  the  follow- 
ing extract,  from  this  report. 

**  It  is  impossible,"  say  the  commissioners,  "  to  ascertain,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  how  much  toll  would  be  collected.  The  amount 
of  transportation  might  be  estimated,  by  subjecting  probabilities  to 
calculation.  But  like  our  advance  in  numbers  and  wealth,  calcula- 
tion outruns  fancy.  Things,  which  twenty  years  ago  any  man  would 
have  been  laughed  at  for  believing,  we  now  see." 

'^  At  that  time  the  most  ardent  mind,  proceeding  on  estabKshed  facts, 
by  the  unerring  rule  of  arithmetic,  was  obliged  to  drop  the  pen  at 
results,  which  imagination  could  not  embrace.  Under  circumstances 
of  this  sort,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  those  microcosmic  minds, 
which,  habitually  occupied  in  the  coh^ideralion  of  what  is  little,  are 
ineapable  of  discerning  what  is  great;  and  who  already  stigmatized 
the  proposed  canal  as  a  romantic  scheme,  will  not  unsparingly  distrib- 
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ate  the  epiihetn,  absurd,  ridicolous,  chimerical  on  the  estimate  of  w&al 
it  may  prodoce. — The  comraissionersy  mast^  neyerthelesSt  have  the 
hardihood  to  brave  the  sneers  and  sarcasma  of  men,  who»  with  too 
much  pride  to  stady,  and  too  mach  wit  to  think,  undervalue  what  thej 
do  not  understand,  and  condemn  what  they  cannot  comprehend.*' 

**  Viewing,"  the  commissioners  add,  *'  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
of  the  country  with  which  this  canal  is  to  open  a  communication,  it 
is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  when  settled,  its  produce  will  equal 
the  present  export  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  because  it  contains  more 
land,  and  that  land  of  a  superior  quality." 

The  commissioners,  after  stating  certain  facts,  as  the  groiincl  of 
their  estimate,  say,  **  standing  on  such  facts,  is  it  extravagant  to  be- 
lieve,  that  New  York  may  look  forward  to  the  receipt,  (at  no  distant 
day)  of  one  million  of  dollars  net  revenue  from  thfs  canal.  The  life 
of  an  individual  is  short.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  those  who 
make  this  report,  will  have  passed  away.  But  no  time  is  fixed  to  the 
existence  of  a  State ;  and  the  first  wish  of  a  patriot's  heart  is,  that 
his  may  be  immortal." 

'*  But  whatever  limit  may  have  been  assigned  to  the  duration  of 
New  York,  by  those  eternal  decrees,  which  established  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  she  will  be  blotted  from 
the  list  of  political  societies,  before  the  efifects  here  stated  shall  have 
been  sensibly  felt.  And  even,  when,  by  the  flow  of  th^t  perpetual 
stream  which  bears  all  human  institutions  away,  the  constitution  shall 
be  dissolved  and  our  laws  be  lost,  still  the  nloanialtts  will  standi  the 
same  rivers  run.  New  moral  combinations  wfll  he  formed  on  the  old 
physical  foundations,  and  the  extended  line  of  remote  posterity,  after 
a  lapse  of  ten  thousand  years,  and  the  repeated  revolutions,  when  the 
records  of  history  shall  have  been  obltterate^t  and  the  tongue  of  tra- 
dition have  converted,  (as  in  China,)  the  shadowy  remembraaee  of 
ancient  events,  into  childish  tales  of  miracle,  this  national  work  afaall 
remain.  It  shall  bear  testimony  to  the  genius,  the  learning,  the  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  of  the  present  age." 

Sanguine  as  the  commissioners  were,  as  to  the  advantages  New  Tork 
would  ultimately  derive  from  the  tolls  of  the  projected  canal — extrav* 
agant  as  their  calculations  might  appear  to  many,  if  not  to  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  little  did  they  imagine,  that  in  the  short 
period  of  eight  years,  from  its  completion,  the  tolls  would  reach  the 
amount  of  their  estimate. 

If  Oouvemeur  Morris  may  jtistly  claim  the  merit  of  proj^ng  this 
great  work,  the  merit  of  iis  execution  no  less  justly  belongs  to  De  Witt 
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Clinton^  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  able  and  patriotic  colleagii68« 
persevered  against  a  powerfVil  opposition  arising  from  partj  politics^ 
as  well  as  from  prejudice  and  ignorance.  The  war  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Gireat  Britain,  which  began  soon  after  the  date  of 
this  report,  retarded  the  commencement  of  this  work,  until  1817.*^ 
On  the  4th  day  of  July  of  that  year,  the  first  ezeavation  was  made, 
and  the  canal  was  completed,  in  October,  1825,  at  an  expense  of 
$9,027,466. 

In  October,  1817,  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  lake  Cham- 
plain  with  the  Erie  canal,  nine  miles  from  Albany,  a  distance  of  sixty 
three  miles,  was  commenced,  and  finished  at  the  close  of  1883,  at  an 
expense  of  $1,179,871. 

Tolls  were  not  collected  on  these  canals,  to  much  extent,  until  the 
autumn  of  1822,  and  since  that  period,  they  have  been,  as>  follows, 
viz : — 


Taan. 

Dolto. 

Yfn. 

Dolb. 

1822 

44,486 

1828 

807,265 

1823 

89,988 

1829 

971.686 

1824 

319,320 

1830 

.  1,066,922 

1825 

521,345 

1831 

1492,436 

1826 

750,759 

1832 

1,196,006 

1827 

847,759 

1833 

1,422.696 

* 

18a!4 

1,313,166 

The  amount  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  canal  alone  in  1832;  was  $),085,db3, 
and  in  1833,  was  $1,290,136. 

Table  No.  II,  shews  the  value  of  property  brought  down  to  Albany 
and  West  Troy,  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  in  1833 — and 
Table  No.  Ill,  contains  a  statement  of  property  which  passed  Utica, 
on  the  Erie  canal,  during  the  years  1833  and  1834. 

By  the  first  Table  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  value  of  articles 
brought  to  Albany  and  West  Troy  in  1833,  amounted  by  estimation, 
to  $12,737,783  52 ;  and  that  if  the  value  of  the  articles  which  entered 
the  Hudson  river  at  Waterford,  were  added,  the  amount  could  not  be 
less  than  $13^000,000— the  value  of  those  brought  to  Albany,  being 
estimated  at  $8,419,859  70,  and  those  at  West  Troy  at  $4,317,823  82l 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  dome»> 
tic  exports  of  the  United  States  the  same  year,  was  only  about  five 
and  half  times  greater  than  the  value  of  articles  thus  brought  down 
these  canals ;  and  that  if  the  value  of  cotton  is  deducted,  it  would 
not  equal  three  times  this  amount.  It  is  also  worthy  €i  notaee,  th«l 
the  quantity  of  boards  and  scantling  which  came  down»  was  aoie 

69 
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than  one  hundred  millions  of  feet ;  exceeding  \^y  twenty>foiiT  mlllioDi 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  same  articles  exported  from  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period — and  that  the  number  of  barrels  of  flour 
which  came  down*  was  nine  hundred  and  twenty  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  one — the  bushels  of  wheat  nine  hundred  and  twcDtr 
one  thousand  'five  hundred  and  seven,  which  would  make  one  hundred 
and  eighty  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  barrels  of  flour ;  and  tlni 
the  quantity  of  flour  by  these  canals,  therefore,  exceeded  the  whok 
quantity  exported  the  same  year,  about  one  hunijred  and  forty  sixlw^ 
rels.  The  tons  of  merchandise,  &c.  which  went  up  the  canals  is 
1833,  was  about  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand. 
If  the  reader  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  extent  and  value  of  the 

« 

intetnal  commerce,  which  these  facts  disclose,  we  think  he  caonot 
fail  to  be  so,  when  he  is  informed,  that  the  actual  number  of  boats  on 
these  canals,  is  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  eight,  gir- 
ing  employment  to  about  eleven  thousand  men  and  boys ;  being  bat 
little  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number  employed  in  the  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  in  1830 ;  and  is  but  sereD- 
teen  hundred  short  of  the  number  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  die 
State  of  New  York. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  employed  in 
the  construction  of  these  canals,  was  procured  on  loan  by  the  Sute, 
on  a  long  credit.  The  amount  thus  obtained,  was  not  far  from  eigbt 
tnilliona,  at  five  and  six  per  cent,  about  half  of  which  waa  not  redeem- 
able until  1837,  and  the  other  half  not  until  1845.  The  credit  of  tbe 
«tate,  and  the  irredeemability  of  the  stock  for  so  long  a  period,  produ- 
ced great  competition  among  the  capitalists  in  Europe,  as  well  u  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  premiums  on  the  various  loans  amoanted 
to  the  sum  of  $223,367. 

Never  was  credit  more  profitably  employed,  both  as  respects  the 
state  itself,  and  its  individual  citizens. 

The  expenditure  of  the  money  created  a  fund,  out  of  which  tbe 
money  thus  borrowed,  will  be  repaid  in  a  very  few  years,  while  tbe 
fund  itself,  instead  of  being  in  the  smallest  degree  exhausted,  is  dulj 
increasing  in  value.  It  has,  probably,  already  added  to  the  produc- 
tive capital  of  that  state,  not  far  from  one  hundred  millions  of  doUars. 
For  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  the  years  1833  and  1834,  tbe 
value  of  the  productions  which  came  to  market  by  the  canals  alone, 
and  which  would  never  have  existed,  or  could  not  have  come  to  ala^ 
ket,  but  by  the  aid  of  this  internal  navigation,  was  between  &tb  aad 
six  millions  in  ea^h  year.    The  value  of  timber  and  lumber  of  lU 
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Icinds,  it  will  be  perceired,  in  1833,  exceeded  two  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  could  have  found  its  way  to  mar- 
ket, except  by  canals — nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  as  much  or  more 
than  one  half  of  the  flour  which  came  down  that  year,  would  not  have 
been  produced  at  all. 

By  means  of  this  extensive  water  communication,  through  a  coun* 
try  naturally  extremely  fertile,  the  farms  of  the  west,  are  placed  near- 
ly upon  an  equality  with  those  of  the  east,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
market  towns  and  cities.  Indeed  it  has  created  large  towns  and  cities 
at  the  west,  along  the  borders  of  the  canal  itself.  The  effect  it  had 
upon  the  population  of  Albany,  Utica,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  will 
be  perceived,  on  comparing  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  these  places 
in  1825,  when  the  canals  were  just  completed,  and  in  1830,  five  years 
only  after  they  had  been  in  full  operation. 

Na  of  inhabitants— laSK.  Na  of  InbabitaBta—lSaOi 

Albany,  .  .  15,971  .  .  24,209 

Utica,  .  .  5,040  •  .  8,383 

Rochester,  .  •  5,271  .  .  9,269 

Buffalo,  .  .  2,600  .  6,321 

And  we  would  here  add,  that  in  1834,  by  actual  enumerati6n,  the 
population  of  Utica  exceeded  ten  thousand,  and  that  of  Buffalo,  had 
increased  to  twelve  thousand  five  hundred. 

Other  canals  of  minor  importance,  haye  also  been  constructed  in 
New  York,  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  Oswego  canal  extends  from  Salina  to  Lake  Ontario,  connect- 
ing the  waters  of  that  Lake  with  the  Erie  canal,  partly  by  means  of 
slack  water  navigation,  a  distance  of  thirty  eight  miles ;  the  expense 
of  which  was  9525,115. 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  from  Geneva  on  the  Seneca  Lake,  to 
Montezuma,  on  the  Erie  canal,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  construct- 
ed at  an  expense  of  $214,000. 

Chemung  canal,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Seneca  Lake  to  Tioga 
point,  eighteen  miles,  with  a  feeder  of  eighteen  miles,  making  togeth- 
er thirty  six  miles,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  in  1833,  at 
•335,849. 

Crooked  Lake  canal,  extending  from  a  lake  of  that  name<to  Seneca 
Lake,  seven  miles,  cost  $136,101. 

The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  have  also,  navigable  feeders,  to  the 
extent  of  eight  miles. 

The  whole  extent  of  canals  therefore,  constructed  and  owned  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  1833,  was  five  hundred  and  thirty  five 
miles,  and  their  aggregate  cost  $11,418,394. 
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The  State  of  New  York  has  lately  authorized  the  eonatrnetioii  of 
the  Chenango  canal,  extending  from  Utica  to  Binghaoipton,  a  distance 
of  about  eighty  miles.  This  canal  was  put  under  contract  in  1834, 
and  will  probably  be  finished  at  the  close  of  1836,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $1,800,000.  As  this^  is  authorised  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  completed,  we  add  it  to  the  list  of  the 
state  canals,  making  their  whole  dirttance,  about  six  hundred  and  fif- 
teen miles,  and  their  cost,  about  $13,218,304. 

In  1823,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  incorporated  a 
prirate  company,  to  construct  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Dela- 
ware, to  be  connected  with  a  canal  and  rail  road  in  PennsyWania,  to 
the  coal  mines  in.  Luzerne  county.  .  This  canal  commences  at  Ron- 
dout  creek,  on  the  Hudson,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  city  of 
New  York ;  extends  to  port  Jarvis  on  the  Delaware,  about  fifty  nine 
miles,  then  up  the  Delaware  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawana  rirer 
twenty  four  miles — up  the  LacUawana  to  Honesdale,  twenty  six, 
making  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  abont  one  hundred  and  nine 
miles — ^a  rail  road  sixteen  miles  in  length,  extends  from  the  head  of  the 
canal  at  Honesdale  to  Carbondale,  making  the  total  length  of  the  canal 
and  rail  road  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Gre  miles.  This  canal 
was  commenced  July,  1825,  and  wss  finished  in  October,  1828.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  canal  and  rail  road  was  $2,305,599  53.  The 
section  of  the  canal  in  New  York,  cost  about- $1,424,974;  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  about  $582,123,  and  the  rail  road  about  $308,000. 

A.  bank  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  connected  with  the  company. 
The  principal  object  of  this  canal  was  to  supply  the  city  of  New  York 
with  coal,  from  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  to  assist  the 
company,  in  this  great  work,  the  state  of  New  York,  loaned  its  credit, 
to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollar's,  in  four  and  a 
half  and  five  per  cent  stock. 

The  quantity  of  coal  brought  down  this  canal,  in  the  year 

1830  was tons  42^000 

1831  «'....  '«    62,000 

1832  *".•.•  "    84,577 

1833  "      .        .        .        .  "  111,777 

The  state  of  New  York,  it  is  well  known,  contemplate  a  diip  ca- 
nal round  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  also  from  Oswego  to  Utica.  The 
expense  of  the  former  has  been  estimated  at  $930,826  63,  with  thirty 
two  locks  of  ten  feet  lift,  twenty  five  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred 
twenty  feet  between  the  gates ;  and  the  whole  length  of  the  canal 
about  nine  miles. 
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A  ship  €ana1  around  these  falls,  on  the  British  side,  called  the  Wel- 
s  land  canal,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  has  been  in  operation 

for  two  or  three  years.    The  whole  cost  of  this  canal  up  to  January 
B  Ist,  1836,  was  £411,079,  sterling,  or  about  $2,000,000.     During 

t  the  year  1834,  there  passed  through  this  canal  five  hundred  and  sct- 

r  enty  schooners,  three  hundred  and  thirty  four  boats  and  scows,  and 

1  sixty  six  rafts,  the  amount  of  tonnage  being  thirty  seven  thousand 

nine  hundred  and  scTenteen.    Among  the  articles  transported  on  this 

canal,  for  the  first  tin\e,  in  1834,  was  four  hundred  tons  of  coal,  for 
I  Upper  Canada.    The  Uills  in  1832  were  £2,432,  in  1833  £3,618,  and 

r  in  1834,  £4,300. 

[  The  following  table  shews  the  increase  in  quantity  of  the  staple 

articles  transported. 

1632. 

Barrels  of  pork,    .        .  6,422 

Bushels  of  wheat,          .  166,170 

Number  of  staves,         .  146,136 

Feet  of  square  timber,    •  76,992 

Barrels  of  salt,       .        ..  34,646 

Tons  of  merchandize,    •  1,032 

No.  of  schooners  passed,  240 

'*  of  boats  and  scows,  176 

'The  great  and  successful  exertions  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in 
order  to  secure  the  trade. of  the  west,  at  last,  aroused  the  attention 
of  Pennsylvania  ligain,  to  the  same  subject. 

'  In  1826,  a  convention  was  held  at  Harrisburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration,  the  general  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments. An  extensive  system  of  internal  communication,  either  by 
canals  or  rail  roads,  and  so  as  to  accommodate  and  benefit  almost 
every  section  of  the  state,  was  agreed  upon  by  this  convention,  and 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  state  legislature. 

The  first  law  authorizing  the  construction  of  canals  and  rati  roads, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  passed  February  26th,  1826 ;  and  excava- 
tions commenced,  at  Harrisburgh,  on  the  4th  of  July  of  the  same 
year. 

The  main  line  was  to  connect  the  Delaware  with  lake  Erie,  by  die 
way  of  Pittsburgh.  This  was  to  consist  of  a  rail  road  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Colombia,  on  the  Susquehana,  from  thence  by  a  canal  to  the 
month  of  the  Jiiniata  and  up  that  river  to  Hollidaysfourgh,  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  a  distsnce  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty one  miles— thence  by  a  rail  road  across  the  Alleghany,  thirty  six 


1S33. 

1834. 

9,660 

23,422^ 

229,676 

364,919 

161,792 

392,066 

30,942 

94,380 

46,662 

69,641 

l,363i   . 

],813i 

433 

670 

287 

334 

560 

miles  to  Johnstown,  on  the  river  Conemaugh,  and  from  Johnstown, 
the  western  base  of  the  Alleghany,  by  the  Conemaugh,  Kiskeminetas, 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  to  Pittsburgh,  one  hundred  and  five  miles,  ma- 
king the  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  three  hundred  and 
ninety  four  miles^from  Pittsburgh  down  the  Ohio  twenty  eight  miles, 
to  the  Big  Beaver,  up  this  river  to  New  Castle  twenty  four  miles, 
thence,  by  the  summit  of  Conneaut  lake,  to  the  town  of  Erie,  on  lake 
Erie,  about  seventy  eight  miles,  making  the  whole  distance  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  lake  Erie,  by  this  route,  fire  hundred  and  twenty  four 
miles,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eighteen  is  by  rail  roads,  twen- 
ty eight  by  the  Ohio  riv«r,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  eight  by 
canals. 

To  accomodate  other  parts  of  the  state,  there  is,  also,  a  i*anal  from 
the  junction  of  Duncan^s  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  np 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  forks  at  Northumberland,  and  thence  up  the 
north  branch  to  a  point  two  miles  below  Wilksbarre,  distance  ninety 
six  and  a  half  miles ;  and  from  the  junction  at  Northumberland,  a  canal 
proceeds  up  the  west  branch  to  the  head  of  the  pool  of  the  Muncy  dam, 
in  Lycoming  county,  twenty  six  and  a  half  miles.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  is  a  canal  from  the  Alleghany  river,  at  the  town  of  Frank- 
lin, up  French  creek,  in  Crawford  county,  twenty  two  and  a  half 
miles ;  and  one  from  Bristol  to  Easton,  on  the  Delaware,  fifty  nine 
and  three  quarter  miles.  We  would  here  observe,  that  the  state  ca- 
nals of  Pennsylvania,  being  in  extent  six  hundred  and  one  miles,  to- 
gether with  the  state  rail  roads  connected  with  themf  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  and  half  miles  in  length,  making  for  both  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  now  approximate  towards  a  completion ;  and  that  the 
state  had  actually  expended  upon  them,  including  repairs,  and  for 
damaged  to  individuals,,  up  to  the  1st  of  Jatiuary,  1835,  the  sum  of 
$20,142,726  17;  and  it  has  been  estimated,  that  their  whole  expanse 
would  exceed  twenty  two  millions. 

The  following  tolls  have  been  collected  on  them  from  1830  to  1834, 
in  each  year  ending  on  the  31st  of  Octobers — 

Tears.  Tollt. 

1830  .  .    $27,012  00 

1831  .  .  38,241  20 

1832 60,000  57 

1833  ....  151,41009 

1834 323,535  00 

The  Vhole  distance  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  was  not 
open  for  transportation,  until  sometime  in  1834 ;  and  the  following  is 
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barrels, 

132,822 

bushels, 

193,240 

u 

147,766 

«« 

12,376 

«t 

3,466 

.    lbs. 

507,374 

.    lbs. 

10,428 

.     lbs. 

200,508 

bushels, 

351,212 

.    lbs. 

4,017,362 

•c 

2,4U,969 

<( 

217,255 

gallons, 

646,460 

.    lbs. 

8,667,412 

« 

17,681,540 

.    feet. 

291,281 

c< 

4,403,443 

the  quantity  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  brought  down  the 
state  canals  and  rail  roads,  in  that  year,  ending  on  the  31st  of  October. 

Flour, 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Grass  seed. 

Potatoes, 

Butter  and  Cheese, 

Beef  and  pork. 

Lard  and  tallow. 

Salt, 

Provisions, 

Wool,     . 

Cotton,  . 

Whiskey, 

Tobacco, 

Iron, 

Timber, 

Sawed  lumber. 

The  merchandize  carried  up  was  about  38,000  tons. 

In  addition  to  these  state  canals,  three  private  companies  have  been 
incorporated  in  Pennsylvania,  one  called  the  Schuylkill  canal  and 
navigation  company,  one  the  Union  canal  company,  and  the  third,  the 
Lehigh  navigation  company. 

The  first  was  incorporated  in  1815,  and  was- commenced  in  1816; 
and  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years.  It  begins  at  the  Fair 
Mount  water  works,  near  Philadelphia,  and  extends  to  Reading,  and 
thence  to  Mount  Carbon ;  its  length  is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles, 
forty  five  by  slack  water  navigation,  by  means  of  thirty  one  dams,  and 
the  rest  by  canals.  The  expense  of  4his  slack  water  and  canal  navi- 
gation has  been  very  great,  amounting,  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1834,  including  real  estate  and  damages,  to  $2,974,659  69 ;  and  yet 
the  tolls  have  lately  been  such,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the 
coal  trade,  that,  the. shares,  originally  85000,  were  sold  in  June,  1833, 
for  $127  00.  Table  No.  IV,  shews  the  business  of  this  company, 
from  it9  commencement,  to  January  6th,  1834.  From  this  it  appears, 
that,  in  1825,  the  tolls  were  only  $15,775  74,  in  1833,  $325,486  63, 
and  in  1834,  $299,841  05. 

The  tonnage  of  the  articles  ascending  and  descending  this  naviga- 
tion, in  1833f  was  as  follows : — 
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ToMMgB  dMfemlhig 

Merchandize, 

14,190 

Coal, 

.    262,971 

Fish, 

2,697 

Flour, 

12,107 

Salt, 

3,434 

Whiskey, 

1,759 

Plaster,     . 

26,494 

Lumber,    . 

.      13,470 

Grain, 

1,339 

Grain, 

9,337 

Iron, 

2,886 

Iron, 

2,046 

Blooms,  pig  iron  and 

Blooms,  pig  iron  and 

castings. 

• 

4 

T79 

castings, 

4,eo7 

Nail, 

•                          t 

16 

Nails, 

1,696 

Lime  and  lime  stone. 

12,275 

Lime  and  lime  stone. 

53,219 

Iron  ore,   . 

•                         • 

11,705 

Iron  ore,  . 

2,282 

Bricks, 

« 

184 

Butter, 

448 

Porter, 

•                          1 

199 

Leather,    . 

261 

Lumber,    . 

•                          • 

2,532 

Marble  and  stone. 

2,383 

Marble  and  Stone,    . 

467 

Brick, 

411 

Coal, 

•                          • 

1,512 

Wood, 

1,790 

Gravel, 

•                          ■ 

2,149 

Tobacco,  • 

61 

Flour, 

•                          ■ 

382 

Sundries,  • 

904 

1 

Sundries, 

• 

•                          • 

tfount. 

1,057 

Pork, 

.                  > 

Passing  Fair  Mount, 

284 

Passing  Fair  I 

'    84,197 

359,898 

Locks  only. 

•        • 

598 

> 

Locks  only^ 

1 

1,156 

Tons,  84,795  Tons,  361,061 

The  union  canal  connects  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Susquehanna,  and 
extends  from  a  place  on  the  former  near  Reading,  to  MiddletoWn 
on  the  latter,  eighty  two  iniles,  with  a  feeder  of  twenty  two  miles. 
The  expense  of  this  canal,  in  1828,  was  $1,600|000,*  and  has  proba- 
bly increased  since  that  period.  Its  tolls  are  now  increasing — in 
1832,  ending  November  Ist,  they  were  969,061  6,  in  1833,  they 
amounted  to  $103,462  45,  in  1834,  to  9120,000;  and  in  1833,  the  tern- 
nage  which  passed  on  this  canal,  was  as  follows : — 

TOOB.     CWL 

Flour,  70,595  barrels,     ....  6J23    6 

Wheat  and  rye,  324,260  bushels,  .  •  8,106  10 

Whiskey,  12,408  barreU,  .  .  .  1,551    2 

Iron,  bar,  pig  and  castings,         ....  7,205    2 
Iron  ore,  .....  2,606  10   • 

Coal  bituminous  and  anthracite,  .  «  6,488    3 


•  See  a  work  entitled  "  Inland  Navigation  of  United  States,"  1830. 
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Lumber,  14,677,760  feet. 


14,677  lb 


2,906  16 
188  8 
12,668  18 
1,016  6 
3,104  10 
0,164    7 


ShiDglea,  6,001,600    '' 
.  Staves,    • 

Gypsum,  ... 

Fish,  14,370  barrels,       , 

Salt,  124,200  bushels,     . 

Merehandize,      • 

Sundries,  consisting  of  com,  flax  seed,  tobacco,  hemp, 
clorer  seed,  lard,  butter»  limestone,  marble,  bricks, 
leather^  pork,  dLC.       •  .  .  .  9,800    8 

>  86,876    6 

The  Lehigh  canal  and  navigation  jextends  from  Easton  on  the  Del- 
aware,  up  the  Lehigh  to  the  celebrated  coal  mines,  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
a  distance  of  forty  six  miles. — ^It  is  a  large  canal,  admitting  sihgle  boats 
of  one  hundfed  ai^ci  ddy  tons,  or  two  of  Seventy  five  tons  each.  Its 
original  cost  was  $1,668,000.  The  following  was  the  quantity  of 
coal,  brought  down  this  canal,  in  the  years  1831,  1832  and  1833. 

Teara.  Tons. 

1831 43,000 

1832  .  .  .  76,000 

1833  .  .  .'  .    123,000 

We  have  before  noticed  the  banal,  in  Pennsylvania,  from  Honesdale 
to  the  moudi  of  Lackawanna,  twenty  six  miles,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal,  the  expense  of  which  was  $682,123. 

The  whole  extent  of  canal  navigation,  therefore,  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  1834,  may  be  estimated  at  eight  hundred  and  sixty  one  miles,  and 
the  cost  of  the  same,  at  about  $23,000,000.  ^ 

We  would  h\ere  observe,  that  the  principal  business  of  the  private 
canals  in  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
Lehigh,  has  been  from  the  coal  trade  in  that  state,  and  which  is  eve- 
ry day  becoming  more  important;  and  is,  probablv,  destined**in  ftt« 
ture,  to  be  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  anthracite  coal  of  Penn* 
■ylvania,  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  that- state,  uutil  about  the 
years  1821  atfd  1822.  In  the  former  year,  onjy.one  thousand  and 
seventy  three  tons  was  brought  to  market,  and  in  the  latter,  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fortyi  of  which,  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
was  shipped  coa'istwise.  In  1833,  however,  no  les^  than  about  six 
hundred  thousand  tons  were  taken  from  the  anthracite  coal  fields, 
valued  at  about  $3,000,000 ;  and  this  coal  is  now  extensively  need  in 
dififerent  partf  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  has  lately  very  wisely  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  coal  regions  of  that  state,  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  the  trade  already  carried  on,  in  that  valuable  mineral. 

A  committee  of  the  senate  of  that  state,  has  lately  made  a  very  in- 
teresting report  on  this  subject.  This  committee  did  not  limit  its  in- 
quiries to  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany, 
but  extended  them,  to  the  bituminous  coal  regions,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mountains.  ^ 

According  to  the  report  pf  thiif  committee,  the  anthracite  coal,  in 
that  state,  ts  *'  confined  to  three  fields  or  deposits,  that  of  Maueh 
Chunk,  Schuylkill  and  Lyken^s  valley;  of  BcaVer  Meadow,  Shamo- 
kin  and  Mahuncy  ;  and  of  Lackawanna.^*- 

'Without  adverting  to  the  particular  limits  or  boundaries,  assigned 
by  the  committee,  to  each'of  these  fields,  it  is  sufficient,  in  this  place, 
to  observe,  that  the  committee  was  of  opinions  that  each  of  these 
fields  was  *^  about  sixty  five  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  width,  embra- 
cing an  area  of  three  hundred  and 'twenty  five  square  miles,  or  two 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  acres  each,  making  an  aggregate  6f  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  &ve  square  miles,  or  six  hundred  and  twenty 
four  thousand  acres.  Some  of  the^ldnds**  the  committee  add,  '*ia 
the  first  district  are  worth  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre;  oth- 
ers are  of  less  value,  and  some  parts  worth  little  or  nothing.  The 
lands  in  the  third  fieldi  being  generally  valuable,  as  well  for  mining 
as  agricultural  purposes,  may  be  valued  at  anaverage  rate  of  thirty 
dollars  per  acre ;  arid  taking  the  whole  districts  together/ it  is  believed, 
twenty^ dollars  per  acre  is  jiot  too  high  a  valuatibn;  At  this  rate  our 
anthracite  coal  fields  are  worth  twelve  millicfns  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars.''  Although  not  more  than  about  six  hundred 
thousand  tons,\)f  this  coal,  in  the  year  1833  were  takeil^  from*  these 
fields,  almost  entirely  from  the  first  and  thirds  yet  towns  and  villages 
have  grown  up  in  their  neighborhood ;  and  canals  and  rail  roads  have 
been  constructed  in  order  to  bring  the  eoal  to  market;  and  the  resder 
cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the  committee's  estimate  of  the  value  of 
improvements,  and  property  connected  with  and  consequent  upon  the 
anthradte  coal'tVade  of  Pennsylvania,  from  these  three  coal  fields,  viz. 

Ruil  roads  and  canals  made  by  companies  and  imlividoals,  inclu- 
ding also  parts  of  state  canals,  four  hundred  and  eighty  nine 
miles,  ...        •        .        .        .        .        .      $9,750,973  42 
'Colleges,  boats,  cars,  &c.  &c.         .         .         .         1,270,280  00 
Capital  invested  in  coal  luuds,  .        4,900,000  00 

Mining  capital,        .  480,00000 

Value  of  towns,  in  the  coal  fields,   .        .        .        3.375,000  00 

$19,170,21743 
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'  The  whole  quantity  taken  and  sent  to  market  during  the  year  1838, 
the  committee  say,  was  Tons.  * 

From  the  first^eld,        .        .        .  •         429,933 

second  do.  600 

third  do 161,rn 


Total 692,210 

The  quantity  of  this  kind  of  coal  mined  and  carried  to  mat'ket,  was 
considerably  less  in  1834,  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  is  attrib- 
nl^  to  the  large  stock  on  hand,  at  the  close  of  1833,  and  the  general 
stagnation  of  business,  .in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1834.  • 

The  bituminous  coal  fields  of  t'ennsylvania,  lie  beyond  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains ;  and  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  same  committee, 
embrace  an  (^rea  of  twenty  one  thousand  square  miles ,  or  thirteen 
-millions  four  hundred  thq;usqnd  acres.  Little  of  this  coal,  has,  as 
yet,  found  its  way  east  of  the  mountains ;  but  vast  quantities  of  it  a^e 
consumed  in  the  vicinity  of  its  production,  and  in  the  western  country 
generally;  and  it  is  of  incalculable  value,  in  the  manufactures  of  that 
portion-  of  the  union.  The  quantity  consumed  by  the  steam  engines 
in 'Pittsburg,  exceeds,  according  to  authentic  statements,  two  millions 
of  bushels  a  year ;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  a  Tnillion  of  bushels  of 
«alt,  in  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  mountains,  more 
4han  Ave  millions  of  bushels  are  consumed.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
•CQmmittee  before  alluded  to,  estimate  the  quantity  usf  d  in  families  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  its  suburbs,  at  three  millions  six  .hundred  thousand 
bushels,  and  in  stores,  oflices,  and  in  manufactories  not  using  steam 
power,  at  two  millions,  making  the  whole  quantity  consumed  in  that 
city  and  vicinity,  about  seven  millions  six  hundred  thouMnd  bushels, 
or,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons ;  and  which,  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  per  ton,  would  amount  to  about  8306,000.  The  quantity 
of  foreign  coal  now  consumed  in  the  United  States,  is  about  eighty 
four  thousand  tons.     See  Table  No.  V. 

When  the  various  uses  to  Which  coal  is  or  may  be  applied,  is  con? 
sidered,  the  future  value  of  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  are  be- 
yond calculation.  In  Great  Britain,,  the  quantity  of  this  article  which 
is  mined,  is  about  seventeen  million's  of  tons  a  year — ^about  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  of  this,  is  procured  in  Scotland,  and  the  rest 
from  about  twelve  coal  fiehls,  in  England  and  ^Vales,  in  very  unequal 
proportions.,  Of  the  vast  quantity  thus  annually  procured  in  Great 
Britain,  about  three  millions  of  tons  is  consumed  in  the  smelting  of 
Iron  and  other  minerals — about  six  millions,  are  shipped  seawaya. 
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i&dudiiig  five  hundred  and  fifty  thoiuand  to  forago  eouoiries,aiid  eight 
hundred  thousand  to  Ireland — about  fiye  millions  of  Ions  are  convey- 
ed by  inland  canals  and  rail  roads,  and  the  remainder  is  consumed  in 
the  districts  of  production,  pavticularly  in  South  liVales,  Staffordshire 
and  Salop,  in  mining  processes.  The  value  of  this  mineral  in  Great 
Britain,  is  now  estimated  to  exceed  aU  other  mineral  productions ; 
coal  being  valued  at  £6k000;000  sterling,  and  all  other  minerals  at 
£5,000,000,  that  is,  iron  at  £3,000,000,  capper,  £1,600,000,  and 
£500,000  for  tin,  lead,  d&c* 

The  cheapness  of  coal  in  England  gives  her  a  great  advantage  over 
other  nations,  and  particulaily  France,  in  various  kinds  of  business, 
and  especially  in  that  of  manofactares. 

In  a  late  inquiry  before  a  government  c'ommission,  in  France,  on 
the  subject  of  manufactures^  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cloth  at  Sedam,  the  cost  of  coal,  was  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  per  cent,  of  its  value. 

Itf  New  Jersey,  the  Morris  canal  was  completed  in  1831,  extending 
from  a  point  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  Easton,  to  Newark,  ninety 
miles.  The  cost  of  this  canal,  was  about 92,000,000 — ^inclined  planes 
are  hei^e  used,  instead  of  locks.  This  canal,  was  intended  for  die 
coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  year  1834,  the  Delaware  and  the  Raritan  rivers  have  been 
connected  by  ttieans  of  a  canal  from  Brunswick  to  Bordentown,  about 
thirty  miles.  This  canal,  it  is  well  known,  is  calculated  for  sloop 
navigation,  and  has  been  constructed  by  a  private  company,  at  in  ex- 
pense, with  ito  feeder,  of  about  •2,600,000. 

The  Delaware  is  likewise  now  connected  with  the  Chesapeake,  by 
a  canal  for  sloop  navigation,  of  abbut  sixteen  miles  in  length.  In 
consequence  of  a  deep  cut,  of  about  seventy  feet,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  gther  iftiexpected  difficulties,  the  cost  of  this  canal  was 
•2,201,864.  The  United  States,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Del- 
aware,* contributed  to  its  construction  ;  and  it  first  became  navigable, 
in  October,  1829.  . 

The  enterprizing  citizens  of  Baltimore,  not  less  desirous  than  their 
neighbors,  of  continuing  and  securing  the  great  and  growing  trade 
of  the  weft,  have  commenced  a  rail  r6ad  to  connect  their  city  with 
the  Ohio  :  and  which  we  shall  nptice  hereaiter,  when  on  the  subject 
of  improvements  of«  thie  description. 

^-  -  ■       ■ 

«  Maishai's  Digest  of  the  Commerce,  Axi.  of  Oreat  Britain,  p.  S37* 
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'  WUb'  the  tame  fiewy  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal*  wae«  abo, 
commenced,  in  1888»  knd  is  now  in  progress.  This  canal*  was  ori* 
ginafly  intended  to  extend  from  the  tide  watera  on  the  Potomac,  at 
Georgetown,  to  Pittsburgh,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  foVty  one 
miles,  add  six  hundred  and  seventy  six  yards. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  imprpyement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Potomac,  was  ode  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  contemplated,  in  the 
United  Suites.  As  early  as  the  22d  of  December  1784,  commission- 
ers,,on  behalf  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  met  at  Annap- 
olis, on  this  subject,  af  which  meeting  General  Washington  presided. 
This  meeting  laid  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings  of  those  two 
states,  in  relation  to  the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Po- 
tom&c. 

Tbeidea,  however,  of  a  canal  the  wh6le  distance  from  Georgetown 
to  Httsburgh,  was  not  ^Entertained  until  about  18SlO;  and  charters 
were  afterwards  obtained  from  the  legUlatures  of  the  states  of  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also,'  from  Congress,  empowering  a 
company  to  carry  this  into  effect ;  and  in  June,  1828,  this  company 
was  organized  and  the  ground  wa^  first  broken,  with  much  ceremony, 
on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  • 

The  capital  of  the  company  consisted  of 
10,000  shares,  subscribed  by  the  United  States,  being        $1,000,000 
10,000      "         .  '«  by  the  city  of  Washington,  1,000,000 

«<  by  the  Stete  of  Maryland,  600,000 

•«  by  U\e  town  of  Alexandria,  250,000 

by  Georgetown,    .        .   '     .         250,000 

by  private  individuals,  .         608,400 


5,000 
2,500 
2,500 
0,084 


•3,608,400 
The  cost  of  the  work  was  estimated,  by  the  United  States  engi- 
neers, at  the  sum  of  $22,375,429,  including  a  long  tunnel  through 
the  Alleghanies.  By  an  estimate,  however,  afterwards  made  by  other 
engineers,  inclujding,  it  is  believed,  only  a  rail  road  actoss  the  moun- 
tains, the  cost  was  reduced  to  nearly  one  half  of  that  sum. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1834,  about  one  hundred  and  nine  miles 
of  this  canal  was  completed,  at  an  elpense  of  $3,707,262. 

The  funds  of  the  company  have  becin  exhausted,  before  the  canal 
has  reached  the  extensive  coal  and  iron  region,  situated  on  or  near 
the  sources  of  the  Potomac,  and  from  which,  principally,  (he  revenues 
of  the  canal  are  to  be  expected. 
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The  company,  has,  therefore,  applied  to  Congress. for  farther  aid, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  afforded.  The  'transportation  of  coal, 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  of  the  canals  in 
England,  and  will  be  so  in  the  United  States.* 

On  passing  south,  we  next  meet  with  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  con* 
necting  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  with  those  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
extending  from  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  into  North  Carolina^  through  a 
swamp,  whose  name  it  bears,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  eight  miles. 

The  funds  fer  this  canal  were  furnished  originally  by  indinduals,  by 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  by  the  United  States,  the  latter  to  the  amount 
of  $200,000. 

The  whole  expenAe  of  this  canal  op  to  the  clpse  of  the  year  1833, 
was  $700,000.  The  tolls  for  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1833, 
amounted  to  $33,290  45;  &nd  of  this  sum,  $16^393  20,  was  coUecU 
ed  on  the  following  articles  of  lumber,  transported  on  the  same,  during 
that  year,  viz. : — 

1  74,134  cubic  feet  of  mast  timber, 

.  276,014     . "      *•    of  other  timber, 

63,670      *'      ''    of  plank  and  scantling, 
2,302,515  pipe  sUves, 
4,186,714  hogshead  staves, 

57,422  barrel  staves, 
4,905,019  long  shingles, 
2,640,127  two  feet  shingles,    . 
18,489,280  small  shingles, 
128,563  garden  poles, 
60,880  fence  rails, 
16,045  cooper*p  bolts, 
151,669-  cooper*s  staves, 
6,673  garden  posts, 
1,634  cords  of  wood. 

The  ot}ier  principal  articles  brought  to  market  on  this  canal  the 
same  year,  were — 

11,840  bales  of  cbtto^i, 

2,113  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 

2,576  kegs,  and  bo^es  of  manufiictured  tobacco, 
10,7%  barrels  of  flour. 


•  For  the  progress  and  state  of  this  canal,  see  the,  able  report  of  Mr.  Mefcer* 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  made  to  the  House  of  Reprises- 
tativet,  April  17th,  1634. 
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9,851  barrels  of  fish, 
14i673      *'       of  tar  and  turpentine, 
5M7,221  bushels  of  corn, 
16,438      "       of  potatoes, 
7,663     /'       of  wheat, 
1,663  .    **       of  beans  and  peas, 
,   3,332      '•       of  flax  seed, 
140,600  pounds  of  bacon, 
267  barjrels  of  wine, 
209      **  •     of  spirits  of  turpentine.* 

We  would  here  observe,  that  theSta:e  of  Virginia  long  since  estab- 
lished a  system  for  the  purpose  of  afibfdilig  aid  to  individual  enter- 
prise, in  the  internal  improvements  of  that  state.  By  this  the  state 
agreed  to  fiirnish  two  fifths  of  the  funds  in  making  turnpike  roads, 
river  improvements,  canals,  and  rail  roads ;  and  to  carry  this  system 
into  effect,  established  a  Board  of  public  works,  with  a  fund  for  inter- 
nal improvement.  This  fund' on  the  30th  of  September,  1833,  per- 
manent and  disposable,  amounted  to  t^e  sum  of  $2,416,686  60. 

This  slate  has  therefore  become  interested  in  most  of  the  gr^at  pub- 
lie  improvements  of  the  character  above  mentioned,  lately  undertaken 
by  her  citizens. 

The  navigation  of  many  of  her  rivers  has  been  improved  by  means 
of  dams  and  abort  canals.  The  greatest  improvement  has  been  made 
in  James*  River,  at  and  above  the  city  of  Richmond,  ca^ed  the  James 
River  canal,  divided  into  what  is  called  the  Lower  and  Upper,  or 
Mountain  Section,  comprising  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles, 
and  which  cost  about  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  on  these  canals  for  the  years  1832 
and  1S33,  were  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Lower  James  River  canal — gross  amount  of  tolls  and  other  profits — 

1833.  1633. 

ToUk,    .    .  .       $69,466  46        .  $64,268  74 

Water  rente,  9,946  67        .        «         2,406  67 

Rents  of  lots,     .        .  .      647  60    '    .  647  60 


$70,060  63  $67,212  91 

Salaries  of  officers,  repairs,  dLc.     14  416  77  14,796  67 

.  Net  profito,    $56,633  86  ^  $42,416  24 

: i \ \ ^ ■ 

•  S«e  eighteenth  Annaal  Report  of  the  Board  of  public  works  of  Virginia, 
made  to  the  General  Assembly,  December  16ih,  1833. 
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Blue  Ridge  canal — gross  amount  of  tplla,  $3,370  07 
Salaries  of  officers,  repairs,  dLc.         •         1,H64  9€| 


t3,7S8» 
%iM41 


Net  profits,      •1,605  11  •1,638  46 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  pairing  toll,  on  the  Lower 
Section,  in  1832  and  1833,  ascending  and  descending — 

Aicendloff. 


u 


Unenumerated  aiticles,  lbs.         •        8,046,700 
Sacks  of  salt,  .        .    *    •  86,463 

Hhds.  of  rum,  wine,  and  French  brandy,       370} 

.        .        4      h^lWl 

•  •  •■  mKrwiPg 

...        .      2,743 

,    17,116 

.63.900 

400 

3.758   . 

131,000 

42i 

,      1 
S83 

.  .     .  •   4,000 


of  whiskey. 
Tons  of  bar  iron, 
"     of  plasteTf 
Bushels  of  corn, 
Feet  of  plank. 
Barrels  of  flour. 
Bushels  of  .coal,' 
Shingles  and  staves. 
Tons  of  htfy,      . 
Hogsheads  of  tobacco 
Bushels  of  wheat, 
Laths,  . 

Tons  of  pig  irt)n, 
Cords  .of  wood. 
Producing  in  tolls, 


Hogsheads  of  tobacco, 

*^         of  stems, 
Bushels  of  wh6at. 
Barrels  of 'flour. 
Bushels  of  corn, 
"      of  coal, 
Toiis  of  bat  iron, 

**    of  pig  iro0, 

*<    of  stone, 
Cords  of  wood. 
Staves, 
Hoop  poles. 
Feet  of  plank,  « 


u 


18,860  16 


17,794 
807 
210,069 
175,b03i 

11,066 
665.137 

291H 
635f 

1,186 

.4,616 

226.600 

^15.400 

1,052,600 


1833. 

9,206,209 
90,061 
438^ 
.  l,804f 

267H 
3^146i 
8<409 
68.800 

479 

3.944 

»16,400 

■ .    ** 
144 

0,600 

30i 

<      « 

•10.138  80 


1833. 

..    14,114 

1,040 

.  133,660 

.  161,906 

.    194il9 

.  677,604 

6a8ft 

746 

.      3,8061 

6,163 

t  940,100 

.    84.100 

1.062,400 


•651,500 

610,100 

133i 

83i 

2,466,400 

24tao,ooo 

77 

.   .    74 

.   .     8 

6 

.    .     17| 

78f 

.    .     1| 

.   .    af 

.  •60,424  18 

.  •43.949  37* 
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Unenuinerated  artidefl,  lbs. 
Hogsheads  of  whiskey, 
Man  afac tared  tobacco,  lbs. 
Empty  boats,  (small) 

"        "      (large)  . 
Tons  of  hay. 
Hogsheads  of  rum,     . 
Producing  in  tolls,      . 

In  South  Carolina,  the  Santee  and  Cooper  rivers  have  been  united 
by  a  canal  of  twenty  two  miles  in  length,*  at  an  expense  of  $660,667, 
and  which  has  added  to  the  commerce  of  Charleston.  In  Georgia,  the 
Savannah,  Ogeechee,  and  Altamaha  canal,  has  been  completed,  being 
in  length  sixty  six  miles.  We  have  not  learnt  the  expense  of  its  eon- 
Btruction,  or  the  business  done  upon  it.  From  its  length,  and  pre- 
suming it  to  be  built  of  the  usual  size,  it  must  have  cost  a  million  of 
dollars. 

The  spirit  for  canal  and  rail  road  improvements  has  crossed  the  Al- 
leghany ;  and  the  canals  of  the  State  of  Ohio  may  well  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  economist,  as  well  as  the  traveller.  Nearly  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  artificial  inland  navigation,  have  been  completed  through 
a  country,  a  little  more  than  forty  years  ago  a  perfect  wilderness. 

The  Ohio  canal  unites  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  river,  extending 
from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  and  (including  its  feeder)  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  four  miles  in  length.  It  runs  nearly  through  the 
center  of  the  state ;  was  commence^  in  July,  1825,  and  finished  in 
October,  1832.  The  Miami  canal,  situate  in  the  west  part  of  the  state, 
extends  from  the  town  of  Dayton  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  a  distance 
of  about  sixty  five  miles ;  and  has  lately  been  connected  with  the 
river  Ohio,  by  a  lockage  of  about*  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 

To  aid  in  the  construction  of  these  canals.  Congress  made  liberal 
grants  of  land.  Most  of  the  necessary  funds,  however,  were  pro- 
cured on  the  credit  of  the  state,  payable  at  distant  periods. 

Having  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  others,  Ohio  has  construct- 
ed her  canals  at  a  much  less  expense  than  other  great  works  of  the 
kind,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Their  whole  cost  was  only 
about  $6,500,000. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  prove  the  extraordinary,  and  we  may 
add,  unparalleled  enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  west,  such  works  as 
these  would  afiTord  such  proof.    The  inhabitants  of  this  new  country 


*  See  Reports  of  the  Board  of  pjiblie  works,  for  tke  years  1838  and  1833. 
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Tentured  to  incur  a  debt  of  many  millions,  in  anticipation  of  fatore 
behefittf,  and  have  drawn  upon  posterity  for  payment ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  expenditure  of  the  money  has  created  a  fund 
which  will  enable  posterity  to  meet  it. 

The  tolls  already  annually  collected,  go  far  towards  paying  the  in- 
terest of  this  debt.  In  1832,  the  amount  collected  was  $111,420,  in 
1833,  $187,026,  and  in  1834,  it  exceeded  two  hundred  and  five  thou- 
sand— and  will,  ere  long,  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  pay  the  interest, 
but  to  create  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal. 

We  would  here  also  state,  that  a  canal  has  lately  been  anthorised, 
beginning  on  the  Ohio  canal  at  Bolivar,  to  meet  the  great  Pennsylva- 
nia canal  on  the  Ohio  rivcj*,  about  thirty  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  a 
distance  of  seventy  six.mileit,  called  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal; 
the  cost  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  $1,250,000,  and  the  stock 
taken  up  and  the  work  actually  commenced. 

Among  the  canals  at  the  west,  that  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
called  **  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,*'  though  only  about  two  miles 
in  length,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  calculated  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  largest  steam  boats  on  the  western  waters.  Its  top 
water  line  is  two  hundred  feet,  its  bottom  fifty  feet,  and  its  deptli  va- 
ries from  four  to  forty  two  feet — its  sides  are  sloping  and  paved  with 
stone,  and  it  has  over  it  a  beautiful  stone  bridge,  between  Louisville 
and  Portland.  Its  locks  consist  of  a  guard  lock  and  three  lift  locks ; 
the  former  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long  in  the  clear,  forty  two 
feet  high,  and  fifty  feet  wide ;  the  latter  each  one  hundred  and  eighty 
five  feet  long  in  the  clear,  fifty  in  width,  and  twenty  high,  all  based  on 
solid  rock — and  the  stone  masonry  in  these  locks  is  supposed  to  equal 
that  of  thirty  common  locks  on  the  Erie  canal.  These  locks  and 
especially  the  guard  lock,  are  larger  than  any  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  believe  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  canal 
lately  constructed  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  which  admits  the 
largest  East  Indiamen  to  the  former  place. 

The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  was  made  at  an  expense  of 
$940,000,  including  interert  on  the  money  advanced,  up  to  its  opening 
January  1st,  1831. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  steam  boats,  and  flat  and  keel  boats, 
which  passed  this  canal,  in  the  years  1831,  1832,  1833,  and  one  half 

of  1834. 

1831  406  steam  boats,  421  flats  and  keels,  76,323  tons. 

1832  463    "        "  179    "  "        70,109 

1833  876    «        "  710    "    .        "      169,885 
Flrsihalfof  1834  630    "        •*  139    "  "       96,122    " 
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The  tolls  receired,  io 

1831  amounted  to  $12,750  77 

1832  "         "         .        .  25,756  12 

1833  ••         «'         .        .  60,736  92 


$d9,243  81 

In  1828,  Congress  granted  to  Alabama,  400,000  acres  of  land, 
for  the  purposeof  improving  the  Tennessee  river  in  that  State,  and 
particularly  making  a  canal  round  the  muscle  shoals. 

The  expense  of  a  canal  round  these  shoals,  on  the  north  side,  a 
distance  of  thirty  five  miles,  was  estimated  at  $1,364,050 — three  huu* 
dred  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  three  acres  of  the  land 
granted  for  this  object,  has  been  sold  fur  $608,004,  and  up  to  1834 
$336,394  only,  was  expended. 

A  canal  from  some  point  on  the  Wabash  to  the  Maumee  of  lake 
Erie,  has,  for  some  time,  been  contemplated;  and  for  this  object.  Con- 
gress has  granted  large  tracts  of  the  public  lands.  The  States  of  In« 
diana  and  Ohio,  have  lately  agreed  to  construct  this  canal,  extending 
from  Tippacanoe  on  the  Wabash,  to  a  place  on  the  Maumee  of  the 
lake,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  miles — one  hundred  and 
thirty  six  in  Indiana,  and  seventy  five  in  Ohio.  In  the  former  state, 
seventy  miles  is  under  contract,  and  about  thirty  five  finished.  This 
canal,  will,  therefor^,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  completed  in  a  very  few 
years. 

The  first  canals  in  New  England  were  made  round  the  (alls  of  Con- 
necticut river. 

They  were  constructed  by  private  companies  and  under  the  patron- 
age  ef  Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  an  active  and  enterprizing  citizen 
of  Hartford. 

The  most  important  of  these  works,  were  made  round  the  Hadley 
falls,  in  Massachusetts,  and  cost  about  $200,000 ;  and  are  still  in  use. 

Those  of  a  later  date  in  New  England,  are  the  Middlesex,  Cumber- 
land and  Portland,  Blackstone,  Farmington,  and  Hampshire  and 
Hampden  canals. 

The  Middlesex  canal,  extending  from  Boston  to  Merrimac  river, 
about  thirty  miles,  was  authorized  as  early  as  178fi!,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted so  as  to  be  navigable,  until  1804.  It  is  connected  with  a  canal 
and  slack  water  navigation  on  the  Merrimac,  as  high  as  Concord  in 
New  Hampshire — the  canals  along  the  river,  being  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length. 
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The  Cumberland  and  Portland  canaU  in  Maine,  extends  from  the 
city  of  Portland  to  Sabago  pond,  about  twenty  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
improved  navigation  of  the  pond  itself,  and  the  waters  connected 
therewith — It  is  used,  principally,  for  the  transportation  of  lumber. 

The  B]a<;k8tone  canal  is  about  forty  five  miles  in  length,  extending 
from  Providence  to  Worcester,  and  has  beeta  in  operation  three  or 
four  years. 

The  Farmington  canal  extends  from  the  city  of  New  Haven,  to  the 
south  line  of  Massachusetts ;  where  it  is  connej^ted  with  the  Hamp- 
shire and  Hampden  canal,  which  goes  to  Northampton,  on  the  Con- 
necticut  river,  about  thirty  five  miles. 

*  These  canals  were  made  by  private  incorporated  companies,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $2,468,000,  and  in  the  aggregate  extend  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  seven  miles.  As  yet,  they  have  afforded  little 
profit  to  the  stockholders. 

From  the  best  estimate  we-  have  been  able  to  make,  the  number  of 
miles  of  canal,  in  the  United  States,  completed,  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1886,  and  which  would  not  long  after  be  completed,  is  about 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  seven,  and  their  cost  about 
$64,573,099.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  this  eijitimate  we  include 
the  Chenango  canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Wabash  and 
Ere  canal,  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver ;  these  having  been  previously 
commenced,  under  circums'tances,  which  seem  to  ensure  their  comple- 
tion in  a  reasonable  time,  and  at  an  expense  of  about  $5,700,000. 

We  would  here  observe,  that  the  number  of  miles,  in  New  York, 
was  estimated  at  seven  hundred  and  fifteen ;  and  the  cost  at  $15,125,- 
511 — in  Pennsylvania  eight  hundred  and  sixty  onte  miles,  and  the  cost 
at  $23,000,000,  calling  the  expense  of  the  state  canals,  $16,500,000. 

This  expenditure  for  canals,  has  been  made  principally  within  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

The  whole  amount  expended  for  canals,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, from  1760  to  18^,  a  period  of  sixty  four  years,  (and  little  has 
been  expended  for  canaln  since,)  has  been  estimated  at  £31,000,000ster^ 
ling,  or  $148,800,000 ;  and  the  number  of  miles  of  canal  constructed, 
during  the  same  period,  was,  also,  estimated  to  be  twenty  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifly  miles.* 

We  would  here,  also,  observe,  that  the  expense  of  tbe  five  great 
canals  in  France,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  125,400^000 


*  See  Wood  on  rail  roads,  American  edition  by  Qeorge  W.  Smith,  p.  4S3. 
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liTres,  or  a  little  more  than  •25,000,000.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
when  three  of  these  canals  were  made,  money  was  more  yaluable, 
than  at  the  present  time — that  of  Briare  was  commenced  in  1605,  and 
finished  in  1642,  that  of  Langnedoc,  was  finished  in  1680,  and  that  of 
Orleans,  in  1602.* 

The  great  canal  of  Gotha,  lately  finished  in  Sweden,  cost  $10,430,- 
100,  of  which  $6,378,324  was  paid  by  the  Swedish  goyernment. 
This  canal  connects  the  Northern  sea  with  the  Baltic,  from  Gotten- 
burgh,  through  lake  Wenern  and  other  lakes — its  width  at  bottom  is 
forty  eight  feet  and  depth  ten  feet,  admitting  vessels  drawing  nine  and  a 
half  feet  water,  and  the  vessels  ai;e  towed  through  the  lakes  by  steam 
boats.    It  was  commenced  in  1810,  and  finished  in  1832. 

RAIL   ROADS. 

Rail  roads  intended  for  general  trade  have  lately  become  fashiona- 
ble in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  have  come  in  competition 
with  canals. 

They  have  long  been  used  in  Europe  in  collieries  and  mines  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  coal,  iron,  d&c,  to  canals, 
or  other  water  communication;  and  were  only  considered  as  prop- 
er auxiliaries  to  the  latter.  It  is  only  since  1824,  they  have  been  made 
and  used  for  general  trade,  and  the  transportation  of  passengers ;  but 
since  that  period,  they  have  increased  in  Europe,  and  in  the  United 
States,  beyond  all  ordinary  calculations. 

Among  those  established  and  in  use  in  England,  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  the  Cromford  and  Peak 
Forest,  the  Sirhoway,  the  Brewton  and  Shields  and  the  Glamorgan- 
shire, were  the  most  considerable,  in  1831  and  1832;  none  of  which 
exceeded  thirty  three  miles  in  length.  That  of  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester was  the  most  expensive,  having  cost  more  than  a  million  ster- 
ling. The  most  considerable  in  France,  are  the  following,  viz :  one 
fron)  St  Etienne  to  Lyons,  thirty  four  miles  in  length,  built  at  an  ex- 
pense of  9,799,247  francs,  or  about  $1,960,000 — one  from  St.  Etienne 
to  Andrezieux,  thirteen  miles,  which  cost  1,556,000  francs,  (exclusive 
of  wagons,)  or  about  $311,000,  and  one  from  Andrezieux  to  Roanne^ 
forty  two  miles,  (exclusive  of  places  of  depots,  and  wagons,)  cost 
3,025,724  francs,  or  about  $600,000. 

The  longest  road  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  which  is  completed,  or 
nearly  so,  is  from  the  town  of  Budweis  on  the  Moldau  river  in  Bohe- 


•  See  Balletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Fran^aiae  Statistiqoe  Universelle,  4me  Livraison, 
Novembreet  Dtccmbre,  1830,  p.  111. 
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mia,  to  Lintz,  on  the  Danabe  in  Austria,  a  distance  of  eifffatj  mOes, 
the  expense  of  which  was  estimated  at  onty  £160,000  sterliogt  oriboirt 
•800,000.* 

Many  others  have  been  projected,  both  in  England,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  some  of  which,  in  all  probability,  may  have  been 
completed. 

Rail  ways,  were  first  used  in  the  United  States,  and  particnlarlj  is 
Pennsylyania,  for  the  same  purposes,  as  in  Europe ;  and  ways  of  thii 
kind,  rudely  constructed  of  wood,  may  now  be  seen  by  the  traTeller, 
in  the  coal  region  of  the  west,  conducting  the  coal,  from  its  movotaio 
beds,  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers ;  and  in  some  instances,  directly  into 
the  factories,  where  it  is  used.  Since  the  year  1896,  they  have  been 
extended  through  the  United  States,  and,  as  in  Europe,  have  been 
used,  for  general  internal  trade,  as  well  as  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers. 

Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  rage  for  this  kind  of  internal  impro?e- 
ment,  that  between  one  and  two  hundred  private  companies  hare 
been  incorporated,  for  this  object,  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

It  IS  not  our  intention,  even  were  it  in  our  power,  to  trace  the  ▼ari- 
ous  routes,  contemplated,  in  these  various  acts  of  incorporation- 
many  of  ihem  will,  probably,  never  be  commenced,  or  if  commenced, 
finished. — ^In  this,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  which  is  new  and 
connected  with  individual  interest,  fancied  benefits  outrun  sober 
calculations.  We  shall  only  notice,  and  that  in  a  general  way,  some 
of  the  principal  of  those  already  completed,  or  in  such  progress,  as 
to  ensure  their  completion. 

In  New  England,  (to  begin  at  the  north,)  a  rail  way  of  three  miles 
in  extent,  was  constructed  at  Quincy  in  Massachusetts  in  1825  or 
1826,  at  the  expense  of  about  $11,000  per  mile,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  the  valuable  granite  of  that  town,  to  tide  water.  Three 
rail  roads  are  now  constructing  from  Boston,  one  to  the  manafaeto- 
ring  town  of  Lowell,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  one  to  Wor- 
cester, about  forty  miles,  and  one,  about  the  same  distance,  to  Prori- 
dence.  These  three  roads,  at  an  expense  of  about  one  million  of 
dollars  each,  will  be  completed,  in  all  probability,  in  1836.  From 
Providence,  a  rail  road  was  commenced,  in  1833,  to  Stonington,  in 
Connecticut,  a  distance  of  about  forty  eight  miles,  the  expense  of 
which  is  estimated  at  about  91,140,000* 

*  Wood  on  rail  roads,  editioa  by  Geoife  W.  Smith. 
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In  the  Stete  of  New  York,  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  the  Schenec- 
tady and  Saratoga  rail  roads,  artf  well  known — the  former,  about  fif- 
teen miles  in  length,  has  cost  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  the  latter  twenty 
one  miles  long,  will  have  only  cost,  including  every  thing,  about 
$207,000.  A  similar  road  has  lately  been  established  and  the  stock 
taken  up,  from  Troy  to  Saratoga,  twenty  four  miles,  and  which  it  is 
said  will  be  finished  in  1835,  at  an  expense  of  $300,000.  A  rail  road 
from  Harlaem  to  New  York,  is  oearly  completed.  Further  west 
in  that  state,  a  similar  road  is  nearly  finished,  from  Ithiea,  the  head 
of  the  Cayuga  lake  to  Owego,  on  the  Susquehannah,  twenty  nine 
miles,  at  an  expense  of  about  $400,000 ;  and  a  short  road  connecting 
Rochester  with  lake  Ontario. 

The  rail  road  between  Scheneptady  and  Utica,  was  chartered  in 
1833;  audit  is  well  known,  that  stock  to  the  amount  of  $14,000,000 
was  subscribed  by  individuals — this  road  is  now  in  progress,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  be  completed,  as  soon  as  a  road  of  that  length  and  magni- 
tude can  be  done.  Its  length  is  seventy  seven  and  a  half  miles,  and 
the  estimated  cost  $1,600,000. 

Albany  is  the  great  thoroughfare,  to  and  from  the  western  country, 
aa  the  following  account  of  the  number  of  passengers,  on  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  rail  road,  for  the  years  1833  and  1834,  will  shew : — 

Passengers  departing  from  Albany  in  1833,         .        59,509 

"  **      from  Schenectady      ••    .        .        50,155 

116,754 

Passengers  departing  from  Albany  in  1834,  78,188 

''  ''      from  Schenectady,      '•    .        .        65,290 

'      '  143,478 

The  number  of  passengers,  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  road,  in 
1834,  exceeded  the  number  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on 
the  Oamden  and  Amboy  road,  more  than  thirty  three  thousand,  the 
number  on  the  latter  being  only,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand. 

•  We  would  here  observe,  that  the  rail  road  from  New  York  to  lake 
Erie,  through  Binghampton,  so  long  in  contemplation,  has  been  lately 
accurately  surveyed-  and  pronounced  practicable,  to  strike  the  lake 
eomewhere  between  Dunkirk  and  Portland,  a  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  three  miles,  the  expense,  with  a  single  track,  being 
estimated  at  $4,762,260. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road,  sixty  one  miles  in  length  is 
now  completed,  and  bringp  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  the  travel  of  five  or  six  hours  being  only 
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Tequired  from  one  city  to  the  other.  The  cost  of  this  rotd,  indodiDg 
real  estate,  steam  boats  connected  \rtth  it,  locomotive  cars,  wbarres, 
dee.  was  about  f2,00a,00a 

The  number  of  passengers  on  this  road,  the  past  season,  (1834,)  was 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  and  the  gross  income  said  to  be  about 
•S00,00a  This  road  is  connected  with  the  Raritan  and  Delaware 
canal. 

'  A  road  from  the  manufacturing  village  of  Patterson,  to  New  York, 
about  sixteen  miles,  is  nearly  finished,  but,  at  what  expense,  we  hare 
not  ascertained.  In  addition  to  these  a  road  is  now  in  progress,  from 
Jersey  City,  through  Newark  and  Elizabethtown  to  Brunswick. 

The  rail  roads  as  well  as  the  canals  of  Pennsylvania,  exceed,  ia 
number,  extent  and  expense,  those  of  any  other  state. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  road,  and  the  portage  road,  over 
the  Alleghany,  constitute  a  part,  as  before  stated,  of  the  great  inland 
communication  between  the  Delaware  and  lake  Erie ;  and  were  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  former  is  eighty  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  expense,  whea 
completed,  will  be  about  $3,500,000,  or  more  than  $44,000  per  mile. 

In  crossing  the  Alleghany,  the  Pennsylvanians  had  to  encounter 
difficulties,  apparently  insurmountable,  as  the  New  Yorkers  had,  ia 
passing  the  rocky  ridge  at  Lockport.  The  portage  rail  way  across 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  certainly  one  of  the  boldest  works  of  the 
kind  undertaken  and  completed,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  is 
thirty  six  miles  in  length ;  and  in  this  distance,  overcomes,  a  rise  and 
fall  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet ;  and  in  one  part 
of  it  has  a  tunnel  of  nine  hundred  feet  cot  through  a  solid  rock ;  it 
has  ten  stationary  steam  engines,  and  ten  inclined  planesy  five  on 
each  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  ropes  alone,  necessary  on  these 
inclined  planes,  would  reach  more  than  eleven  miles,  and  their  ex« 
^nse  has  been  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars — and  what  is  still 
more  singular,  a  riggerNs  loft  has  been  erected  for  these  ropes,  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  where  riggers  are  employed,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  The  whole  expense 
of  this  stupendous  work,  will  be  about  $1,750,000. 

In  addition  to  the  state  raiWoadsi  many  roads  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  and  are  now  making  in  Pennsylvania,  by  companies  and 
individuals,  the  most  of  which  are  connected  with  the  coal  mines,  and 
have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal,  from  these  mines,  to  the  canals,  or  other  water  commu- 
nieations.    The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the  Philadelphia  aid 


TVtntoo,  which  viU  toon  he  cojoipkted,  ihe  Phikdelphia  aad  (xenuftn- 
toim,  the  LitUe  Schuylkill,  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill,  Mount  Ctrbon, 
Danyille  and  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  valley,  Mauch  Chunk,  Room  Run, 
West  blanch,  Mill  creek.  Pine  grove,  Lykens  valley  and  Carbondale, 
and  many  collateral  roads,  connected  with,  these  at  the  mines.  A  latp 
oral  rail  road  is  made  from  the  state  road  to  Columbia,  about  twenty 
niiles  from  Philadelphia  to  West  Chester,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  at 
an  expense  of  about  $100,00a    About  forty  five  miles  from  Philadel- 

ia,  on  the  Columbia  rail  road,  a  road  is  located  to  Port  Deposit 
the  Susquehannah,  through  Oxford,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  one 
miles,  to  meet  a  similar  road  from  Baltimore.  The  whole /extent  of 
rail  roads  in  Pennpylvania,  made  by  companies  and  individuals,  is 
about  three  hundred  mUes. 

The  New  Castle  and  French  town  raU  road,  sixteen  miles  in  length, 
connects  the  Delaware  river  with  the  Chesapeake,  in  the  state  of 
Pelaware.  This  road  cost  aboi^t  $400,000,  and  is  one  of  the  beat  in 
the  United  States. 

The  enterprising  citizens  of  Baltimore,  in  1826,  perceiving  that,  in 
consequence  of  steam  navigation  on  the  western  waters,  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  other  states,  they  were  losing  the  trade  of  the  west,  be- 
gan seriously  to  consider  of  some  mode  of  recovering  it.  A  commu- 
nicaUon  with  the  Ohio,  by  a  canal,  was  first  contemplated.  But  the 
report  of  the  engineers  sent  out  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  the  cost  of  such  a  canal  was  estimated  at  more  than 
twenty  two  millions  of  dollars,  induced  them  to  substitute  a  rail  road ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  in  February,  1827,  they  obtained  acts  of  in- 
corporation from  Maryland  and  Virgioia.  7*he  company  was  author- 
ized to  sirike  the  Ohio  river,  at  any  place,  between  Pittsburgh  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Kanaway.  The  distance  to  Pittsburgh  waa  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

This  was  the  most  extensive,  and,  we  may  add,  the  boldest  project 
of  the  kind  ever  undertaken,  by  any  government  or  by  individuals. 
The  road  contemplated,  was  about  four  times  the  length  of  any  sim- 
ilar one  in  Europe,  and  over  ground  much  higher,  and  more  difficult, 
than  any  other  before  occupied  for  such  a  road.  But  neither  the  bold- 
ness of  the  plan,  nor  the  difficulties  attending  its  execution,  prevented 
an  immediate  subscription  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000,  towards  car- 
rjring  it  into  effect — the  state  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
each  furnishing  $600,000  of  this  sum,  and  individuals  the  remainder. 
The  work  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  but  was,  for  a 
long  time  retarded,  by  a  dispute  between  the  company^  and  tlw  Chea* 
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apeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  as  to  prior  right  of  location  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  route.  This  dispute,  however,  has  been  adjosted, 
and  on  the  first  of  December,  1834,  the  road  was  finished  to  Harper^i 
ferry,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  cars  to  that  place,  a  distance  of 
about  eighty  two  miles,  and  at  an  expend  of  towards  three  millioDS 
of  dollars.  At  Harper's  ferry,  this  road  meets  with  another  rail  road 
from  that  place  to  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  which  is  now  in  progress 
— from  Winchester,  it  is  calculated  that  a  road  will  be  continued  to 
the  Ohio,  either  at  Parkensburgh,  by  crossing  the  mountains  from 
Winchester,  or  by  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  to  Staun- 
ton, and  then  to  Jennings  gap,  and  the  white  sulphur  springa,  to  Gny- 
andotte. 

The  tolls  collected  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  from  Oc- 
tober Ist  1833,  to  September  30th,  1834,  was  from 
passengers,  ....  $89,181  79 

From  tonnage,  .  116,254  79 

$205,436  58 
The  expenses,  during  the  same  period,  was  $132,862  41,  leaving  a 
net  revenue  of  $72,574  58. 

The  number  of  passengers  on  the  road  the  same  yea?,  was  ninety 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  four,  and  the  tonnage  of  ard- 
cles  fifty  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty — nineteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  eight  going  westwardly,  and  thirty  six  thoo- 
sand  one  hundred  and  ninety  one  eastwardly.  The  commodities  con- 
stituting this  latter  tonnage  were  as  follows : — 

Tods.       Cwt  Qn.  LIm. 


Flour,  bbls.  182,21  U,       . 

17,630 

4    3 

1 

Tobacco,  hhds.  801,  . 

311 

19    1 

S 

Grain,     . ' 

:      522 

15    0 

0 

Meal, 

741 

8    3 

1 

Provisions, 

160 

14    1 

3 

Live  stock,    . 

23 

6    0 

0 

Whiskey, 

130 

4    1 

3 

Granite, 

7,723 

5    3 

3 

Soap  stone. 

TO 

7    8 

0 

Paving  stone, 

1,606 

16   1 

1 

Lime  and  Lime  stone. 

.   1,231 

13    3 

1 

Fire  wood,     • 

907 

13    0 

3 

Lumber, 

114 

1    S 

0 

Bark, 

344 

16    3 

3 

Ore,        .            .      '      . 

.   1,138 

3    9 

1 

Tons. 

cwt  < 

ft» 

Lba. 

1,518 

10 

1 

1 

16 

10 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

176 

17 

3 

0 

467 

0 

3 

0 

14 

19 

0 

1 

31 

18 

0 

1 

1,362 

8 

3 

0 
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Iron,  •  •  •  • 

Wool,      .... 

Ootton,  •  «  •  . 

Leather, 

Hardware,     .  .  •  • 

Cotton  goods, 

Paper,  .... 

Miscellaneous,    •  ... 

36,191     18    3    2* 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  are  now  constructing  a 
lateral  rail  road  to  the  city  of  Washington,  commencing  about  eight 
miles  from  Baltimore.  It  is  about  thirty  two  miles  in  length,  and 
^11  probably  be  completed  in  1835.  The  expense  of  ipaking  it  is 
estimated  at  $1,500,000,  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  1834,  about  nine 
liundred  thousand  dollars,  had  been  expended  upon  it. 

To  secure  the  trade  of  the  Susquehannah,  a  rail  road  has  been  pro- 
jected from  Baltimore,  to  strike  that  river  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
way  of  York ;  but  what  progress  has  been  made  in  it,  we  have  not 
ascertained.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore  had,  at  various  times,  ex- 
pended many  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Susquehannah,  lying  within  the  limits  of  Maryland,  by  which 
they  had  enjoyed  no  small  share  of  the  trade  of  that  river.  This 
trade,  however,  they  were  losing,  in  consequence  of  the  internal  im- 
provements of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
canal ;  and  to  regain  it  this  road  was  projected. 

A  company  has,  also,  lately  been  established  to  make  a  rail  road 
from  Baltimore  to  Port  Deposite  on  the  same  river,  a  distance  of 
forty  one  miles,  to  meet  a  similar  one  to  that  place  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  road  has  been  surveyed  and  located,  and  will  probably  soon  be 
made  by  the  company. 

As  we  proceed  south,  we  find  that  Virginia,  also,  has  her  rail  roads 
already  in  operation,  and  others  in  contemplation.  In  this  state  a 
rail  road  has  been  constructed  from  the  Ude  waters  on  James  river, 
near  Richmond,  to  the  coal  mines  in  Chesterfield  county,  a  distance 
of  thirteen  and  a  half  miles.  It  was  commenced  in  January,  1830, 
and  was  in  operation  in  July,  1831 ;  and  was  made  for  about  $8,000 
per  mile,  and  has  been  very  profitable  to  the  stockholders. 


«  See  eighth  annual  report  of  the  President  and  Pirectois  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road  companj.    1834. 
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A  riul  road  from  Peteraburgh  to  Weldon  on  the  Roanoke,  a  dif- 
tance  of  sixty  miles,  has  been  in  operation  for  about  two  jears.  In 
November,  1833,  there  had  been  expended  upon  it  $615,334  80,  and 
its  income  for  a  year  ending  October  Slst,  1833,  was  $37,674  14.* 
This  road  was  calculated  to  divert  a  part  of  the  trade  of  the  river  Ro- 
anoke, from  Norfolk  to  Petersburgh.  To  prevent  this,  a  similar  road 
has  been  projected,  and  is  now  in  progress,  fVom  Portsmouth  to  a 
place  on  the  Roanoke,  in  North  Carolina,  opposite  Weldon,  a  distance 
of  seventy  seven  miles ;  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  only  $476,000. 
A  company  has,  also,  been  lately  chartered,  to  construct  a  rail  road 
from  Winchester  to  Harper's  ferry,  to  meet  the  road  from  Baltiiiiore 
to  that  place,  and  which  will  soon  be  completed.  Virginia  has,  also, 
long  contemplated  to  secure  a^share  of  the  western  trade,  by  connect- 
ing James  river  with  the  Ohio,  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Kanaway.  A 
company  has  been  for  some  time  formed,  to  effect  this  great  object, 
by  connecting  tbe  rivers,  with  canals  or  rail  roads.  The  expense  hti 
been  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  eight  millions,  but  the  whole 
stock,  it  is  believed,  has  not  yet  been  taken  up. 

Rail  roads  have  been  contemplated  and  commenced  in  North  Caro- 
lina, but  we  have  not  learnt,  that  any  have,  as  yet,  been  completed, 
or  have  been  undertaken,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  ensure  their  com- 
pletion. 

South  Carolina  has,  already  completed  the  longest  rail  road,  now 
in  operation,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  extends  from  Charlestoa 
to  Hamburgh,  on  the  Savannah  river,  opposite  to  Augusta,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  and  a  quarter  miles.  It  was  commenced 
in  1830,  and  was  opened  for  use  throughout,  in  1833.  It  is  built  on 
piles,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuous  bridge.  Its  original 
cost,  including  preliminary  surveys,  locomotive  engines,  cars,  deposi- 
tories, inclined  planes,  stationary  engines,  purchase  of  land,  dLC.  wai 
$904,600.  Where  these  piles  are  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it 
has  been  considered  necessary,  to  fill  up  the  space  with  earth,  and  this 
has  been  partJy  done  ;  and  this,  with  other  items,  increased  the  .cost 
of  the  road,  up  to  October  31st,  1834,  to  $1,336,616  09.  The  stock 
is  considered  valuable.  From  May  to  October,  1834,  a  period  of 
six  months,  the  company  received,  for  transportation  of  passengers 
and  cotton  on  this  road,  $83,445  42.  The  number  of  passengers, 
during  this  period,  was  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy 
five,  paying  $35,140  45,  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  transported  tbe 


•  See  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  public  works. 
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•ame  tinie,  was  twelve  thousand  seren  hundred  fifty  eiz  bales,  and 
which  paid  847,904  97. 

In  Georgia,  a  company  has  been  incorporated  to  make  a  road  from 
Augusta  to  Athens,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  stock  has  been  ta- 
ken up,  the  route  surveyed,  and  will  probably  be  made,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  810,000  per  mile.  The  distance  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  miles.  This  road  is  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
Charleston  road«  and  naturally  connected  with  it.  From  Athens,  it  is 
contemplated  to  extend  it  to  Decatur  on  the  Tennessee  river,  and 
thus,  in  this  direction,  connect  the  trade  of  the  west,  with  the  city 
of  Charleston. 

In  Alabama,  a  rail  road,  round  the  Muscle  shoals  in  the  Tennessee 
river,  was  finished,  about  the  1st  of  December,  1 834.  It  extends  from 
Tuscumbia,  through  Cortland  to  Decatur,  a  little  more  than  forty 
five  miles ;  twenty  five -of  which  was  made  in  1834. 

This  road  must  be  advantageous  to  a  great  extent  of  country  ad* 
joining  the  Tennessee  river,  above  the  muscle  shoals ;  as  that  river 
above  these  shoals,  is  navigable  for  steam  boats,  as  high  up  as  Knox* 
viUe,  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles. 

The  completion  of  one  work  of  this  kind  naturally  leads  to  the 
contemplation  of  others  in  its  neighborhood,  either  in  connection  with 
it,  or  to  share  in  the  benefits,  which  it  promises.  Various  roads,  there- 
lore,  of  a  similar  kind,  have  been  projected,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Tennessee,  some  of  which  have  been  surveyed ;  but  as  most  of  them, 
are  of  a  recent  date,  our  information,  does  not  enable  us  to  judge  as 
to  (he  prospects  of  their  completion. 

An  important  road  of  this  character,  has  been  commenced  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  will,  no  doubt,  be  soon  completed.  It  extends,  from  Lex- 
ington, through  Frankfort,  the  seat  of  government,  to  Louisrille,  a 
distance  of  about  ninety  miles.  The  work  upon  it  was  commenced 
in  April,  1833,  but  during  the  summer  of  1833,  was  suspended,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  cholera.  In  September,  1834,  twenty  three  miles  were 
finished,  and  by  the  first  of  January  following,  it  was  completed  and 
need  to  Frankfort,  twenty  eight  miles.  The  cost  of  this  road,  with 
a  single  track,  was  estimated  at  81,032,000;  and  its  actual  expense 
thus  far,  has  not  much  exceeded  the  estimate — the  estimated  cost  to 
Frankfort  being  8366,000,  and  the  actual  cost  to  that  place,  about 
8370,000.  This  road,  we  understand,  has  been  built  in  a  substantial 
manner.* 


*  For  informatioii  respecting  this  road,  we  are  indebted  to  our  obliging  friend 
Mr.  Winter,  the  saperintendant. 
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Other  roads  of  this  kind  have  been  contemplated  and  authorised,  in 
the  western  states,  and  some  of  them  will  no  doubt  ere  long,  be  fin- 
ished. The  state  of  Indiana  has  lately  authorized  a  loan  of  about  a 
million  and  a  half  to  make  similar  roads  in  that  state. 

In  Louisiana,  a  rail  road  has  been  completed  from  New  Orleans  to 
bke  Ponchartrain,  about  six  miles,  at  an  expense,  including  machine- 
ry and  real  estate,  of  $443,443  76. 

The  rail  roads  before  noticed,  which  were  completed  on  the  first 
of  January,  1835,  or  would  not  long  after  be  completed,  are  in  length, 
taken  together,  about  sixteen  hundred  miles,  and  their  cost  not  lar 
from  $30,000,000.  The  aggregate  length  of  those  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  about  four  hundred  and  eighteen  miles,  made  at  an  expense  estima- 
ted to  exceed  $7,000,000. 

Wlien  the  cost  of  the  rail  toads  in  the  United  States,  is  added  to 
that  of  the  canals,  it  will  be  found,  that  there  has  been,  or  will  soon 
be  expended  in  this  country,  on  these  two  kinds  of  internal  improve* 
moot,  a  sum  not  less  than  about  $94,000,000;  and  this  has  been  done, 
principally,  since  1817. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  the  canals  and  rail  roads 
of  the  United  States,  it  Will  be  perceived,  that  the  two  principal  objects 
originally  contemplated  in  making  them,  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
been  accomplished.  A  safe  internal  water  communicatien,  along  or 
near  the  Atlantic  sea  board,  has  been  completed — ^large  vessels  can 
now  go  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware,  through  the  Raritan  and 
Delaware  canal,  from  thence  through  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
canal,  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  and  from  Norfolk 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  to  Albemarle  Sound  in  North  Car- 
olina. 

The  eastern  and  western  waters  are  now  connected,  not  only  from 
the  Hudson  to  lake  Erie,  through  the  State  of  New  York ;  but  also, 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  same  lake,  through  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  has  greatly  facilitated  the  intercourse  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  to  the  immense  advantage  of  both ;  and  has  bound  them 
together  by  ties,  which,  we  trust,  can  never  be  broken. 

In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  the  great  and  growing  wealth  and 
resources  of  this  country ;  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  United 
States,  during  the  same  period,  have  paid  off  a  national  debt  of  more 
than  $120,000,000. 

This  has  been  done,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  by  Congress,  on 
the  3d  day  of  March,  1817,  entitled  "an  act  to  provide  for  the 
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demption  of  the  public  debt.'*  By  this  act,  the  sam  of  $10»000,000, 
was  appropriated,  annually,  and  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund,  and  was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  and 
charges,  and  to  the  reimbursement  or  purchase  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt.  And  the  faith  of  the  government  was  pledged,  that 
thb  sum  should  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  object,  except  a  certain 
part  of  it,  in  case  the  United  States,  should  be  at  war  with  a  foreign 
power.  And  we  beg  leave  here  to  state,  that  the  late  William  Lowndes 
of  South  Carolina,  a  statesman,  whose  modest  but  sterling  worth, 
and  pure  patriotbm,  was  known  by  actions  rather  than  by  words,  was 
the  author  of  this  act — an  act,  under  whose  silenU  but  sure  opera- 
tion, a  national  debt  of  more  than  $120,000,000,  in  the  short  period 
of  eighteen  years,  has  been  extinguished.  But  the  nation  still  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  this  measure, 
which  can  never  be  extinguished. 
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TABLE  No.  II. 

The  whole  qaantity  of  property  received  at  Albanyy  by  canalsy  on 
which  freight  is  charged  by  the  tOD,  in  1833,  amounted  to  162,935 
tons  of  2,000  lbs.  each,  or  305,870,000  pounds. 

The  following  are  enumerated  in  the  collector's  returns,  t\z  : — 
734,133  barrels  flour,         .  av.  vaL    $5  50  $4,037,731  50 

22,922      **       ashes, 
13,489      "       beef  and  pork, 
19,908      "       whiskey,   . 

873  hhds.  "         .        .        . 

17,116  bushels  salt, 
298,504      •*        wheat,      . 
122,944      "        coarse  grains, 
257.252      •*        barley,     . 
2,187  boxes  glass. 

The  following  not  chargeable  by  the  ton. 
20,960  cords  wood,     .         .        .     value, 
74,360  cubic  feet  timber,     .         .        ^* 
56,338,547  feet  lumber,     .        •        .    per  th. 

74,350  shingles,  .        "         3  50 


4( 


»< 


«« 


«l 


(( 


U 


i« 


20 
10 
12 
40 
40 

1  l^ 

m 

60 

2  25 


$4 

15 
3 


20 


458,440 

lo4,oOU 

238,896    ' 
34,920 
6,846 
335,815  75 
76,840 
154,362  20 
4,920  75 

83,840 

14,870 
830,078  20 
259,225 


$6,671,665  40 


The  articles  upon  which  toll  is  charged  per  ton  enu- 
merated above,  weigh  217,629,000,  lbs.  whilst  the  arti- 
cles actually  received,  amounted  to  305,870,000  lbs. 
leaving  not  enumerated,  88,341,000  lbs.  Amongst  these 
may  be  named,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  eggs,  dried 
fruit,  feathers,  cabinet  ware,  wpoden  ware,  brooms,  to- 
bacco, seed,  ^c.  The  articles  wool,  butter,  cheese,  lard 
and  seed  reported  by  the  collector  at  West  Troy,  weigh- 
ed 7,184,816  lbs.  and  were  worth  $836,632  46— and  the 
same  amount  may  safely  be  set  down  for  Albany,  . 
leaving  still  not  enumerated,  81,166,184  lbs.  The 
average  value  of  the  articles  enumerated  is  two  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound.  It  would  be  safe,  therefore,  to 
estimate  the  amount  not  enumerated,  at  one  cent  per 
pound,  say  81,156,184  lbs.  at  one  cent  per  lb.  is 

The  article  of  staves  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  list  of 
lumber — a  single  house  in  Albany,  received  in  1833,  to 
the  am^t  of  $75,000 — ^this  may  be  safely  enumerated  at 


836,632  46 


811,561  84 


100,000 


$8,419,860  70 

Amount  of  merchandize,  furniture  and  sundries,  sent  up  the  canal, 
from  Albany,  68,321  tons,  or  136,642,000  pounds.  Amount  of  toll 
received  at  Albany;  in  1833,  $323,689,  or  being  an  increase  over  1832» 
of  $87,053  66. 

Number  of  boats  arrived  and  departedy  16,834. 
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TABLE  No.  II.— CONTINITBD. 

Statement  of  freight  from  the  west  and  north,  which  patsei 
through  the  West  Troy  side  cutf  into  the  Hudson  river t  during 
the  year  1833. 

45,403,616  feet  of  boards  and  scantling  av.  vaK,  (16        t08%4O2  74 


«4 


1,M%90O  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
17,602  shingles, 
10,273  cords  of  wood, 
4,098  tons  staves,    • 
8,666    "   stone, 
180,128  barrels  flour,    . 
17,731      *'       beef  and  pork 
9,161      ''       ashes, 
11,681      ''       salt, 
0,016  boxes  glass, 
623,003  )>ushels  wheat, 
84,106     "       barlej, 
62,640     '*       oats  and  com, 
600,603  pounds  wool,    . 
600,061      '*       tobacco,     . 
2,122,736      "       butter  and  lard, 
3,422,448     "       cheese, 
410,088     ''       seed,  say  8,340  bushels,'' 
10,003  barrels  domestic  liquor, 


c« 


•c 


(t 


li 


ct 


«« 


it 


•t 


it 


(C 


ii 


Ci 


<i 
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(• 


«< 


20  212,692  20 
8  60      41,417 
4  41,008 

10  40,060 

2  17,030 

6  60  1,040,204 

10  117,310 

20  183,220 
2  23,962 

2  26      22,540 

1  12i  700,878  38 
60  56,517  60 
62^    32,000 

40  943,877  20 
6      36,597  06 

10  212,273 

6  205,346  86 
2  16,680 

12  268,836 


•4,165,256  06 


16,266,776  pounds  of  articles  not  enumerated,  estim- 
ated ralue,  one  cent  per  pound,  as  in  the  Albany 
statement,  la 

Total  value  entered  at  West  Troy. 

BBCAPITVLATION. 


lestfiffin 

•4,317,88  83 


ToUi  Taloe  of  property  received  at  Albany  by  canals,    $8,419^869  70 
do.  do.  at  West  Troy,  do.        4,317,823J82 

•12,737,783  62 

In  the  above  estimate,  property  that  entered  the  riter  at  Water- 
ford  is  not  included.  This  would '  increase  tbe  amount  to  at  least 
•laOOOiOOO. 
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TABLE  No  III. 

An  account  of  the  property  which  passed  Utica  on  the  Erie  Catia/, 

in  the  years  1833  and  1834. 


Domestic  spirita. 

Boards  and  scantling, 

Timber* 

Shingles, 

Staves, 

Flour, 

ProTisionsy 

Salt, 

Ashes, 

Lime, 

Beer, 

Cider, 

Wood, 

Wheat, 

Coarse  min, 

Bran  and  ship  stufili. 

Peas  and  beans, 

Clover  and  grass  seed 

Wool, 

Cheese, 
Butter  and  lard. 

Gypsum, 

Stone, 

Merchandize, 

Furniture, 

Claj, 

Cou, 

Pig  iron. 

Hops, 

Fur  and  peltry. 

Dried  fruit,    • 

Sundries, 

Iron  ware, 

Bar  and  pig  lead. 

Flax  seed. 

Tobacco, 

Hennp, 

Cotton, 

Apples, 

Potatoes, 


1833. 

l,CN)0,6i2  gallons. 
40,804,371  feet. 
1^733,265    «« 
65,287  M. 
0,264,623   '' 
060,813  barrels. 
27,010      " 
62,860      •« 
20,608      " 
16,367      •* 
686      " 
284      " 
4,808  cords. 
1,176,423  bushels. 
302.678      '« 
300,618      «' 
8,260      " 
1,460,628  pounds. 
1,116,673 
1,867,044 
4,664,216 
18,760,601 
8,806,030 
167,367,674 
7,606,732 
1,821,666 
6,423,000 
1,810,216 
443,326 
268,621 


.« 

M 
4i 
U 
4C 
i« 
i« 
U 
il 
44 
44 
44 


IBH. 

1,461,061  gallons, 
38,200,001.  feet. 
1,622,637    *' 
41,061  M. 
10,416,705    •* 
1,157,050  barrels. 
30,888      •' 
70,868      •• 
30,602      «• 
6,135      «' 
638      '« 
622      '* 
5,383  cords. 
1,107,304  bushels. 
402,210      ^ 
340,303      '« 
20,486      «« 
2,144,661  pounds. 
1,135,225 
3,173,147 
4,400,008 
10,616,023 
16,610,755 
140,743,006 
10,672,802 
2,361,163 
4,661,060 
2,006,168 
487,686 
300,832 
.      60,376 
3,468,100 
1,430,111 
.     30,376 
1,221,102 
638,840 
1,765,882 
.     77,801  bales. 
720  bushels. 
4,800      '« 


44 
44 
4« 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
4k 
44 
44 
44 


N.  B.  Several  articles  at  the  dose  of  the  above  list,  were  not  spe- 
cified, until  1834,  and  which  occasioned  a  decrease  in  the  merchandise 
of  diatyear,  of  4,660,000  pounds. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Population  of  this  country  prior  to  its  separation  from  Qreat  Britain  known  o&lf 
by  estimates— Estimated  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  1700,  1750,  and  ITT^— 
Nomber  according  to  enomerations  made  under  the  present  constitntion — ^In- 
crease of  the  whites  and  slaves,  in  each  ten  years  since  1790— Difference  be- 
tween the  white  males  and  females — Increase  of  population  in  seTeral  conntnei 
in  Europe — Population  of  Great  Britain  at  various  periods. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  this  country  to  which  we  have  adrerted  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  was  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  great  increase  of  an 
active,  enterprlsng,  and  intelligent  population ;  and  to  this  subject,  in 
conclusion,  we  invite  the  reader's  attention. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  country,  prior  to  its  separation 
from  Great  Britain,  rests  principally  on  conjectural  estimates.  About 
the  year  1700,  the  number  in  the  colonies  now  the  United  States,  wu 
estimated  at  only  two  hundred  and  sixty  two  thousand  ;  and  in  the 
different  colonies  as  follows : — 


Massachusetts, 

70,000 

New  York,  . 

30,000 

Connecticut,   . 

90,000 

New  Jersey, 

15,000 

Rhode  Island, 

10,000 

Pennsylvania, 

90,000 

New  Hampshire,    . 

10,000 

Maryland,    . 

26,000 

Virginia, 

40,000 

190,000 

North  Carolina,    . 

5,000 

South  Carolina,   , 

7,000 

262,000* 

This  estimate  is  too  conjectural  to  be  relied  on  with  any  degree 
of  certainty — the  number  in  Virginia,  although  it  probably  includes 
the  whites  only,  is  too  low. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  Board  of  trade  occasionally  called  upon 
the  Oovernors  to  give  an  account  not  only  of  the  trade  and  mannfoc- 
tures,  but  also  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  over  which 
they  presided.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  in  order  to  answer  these 
calls,  actual  enumerations  were  made — this  took  place  in  Coanecticat 
in  1766  and  in  1774,  and  we  believe  in  Massachusetts;  while  in  oth« 


•  9d  Vol.  Holmes'  Annals,  p.  54. 
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era,  estimates  were  made,  founded  upoD  tbe  number  of  taxable  polls, 
or  the  number  of  the  militia. 

In  1749  or  1750,  the  number  in  the  colonies  was  estimated  at  about 
one  million  of  whites,  and  the  number  in  each  colony  as  follows : — 


New  Hampshire, 

30,000 

Pennsylvania, 

250,000 

Massachusetts, 

200,000 

Maryland,     • 

85,000 

Rhode  Island, 

35,000 

Virginia, 

90,000 

Connecticut,    • 

80,000 

North  Carolina,    • 

35,000 

New  York,       . 

90,000 

South  Carolina,    • 

30,000 

New  Jersey,    • 

60,000 

Georgia, 

6,000 

Virginia  here  again  was  placed  too  low,  as  well  as  Connecticut,  as 
the  latter  colony  in  1750,  by  actual  enumeration,  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  five  white 
inhabitants.  In  1775,  it  became  necessary  for  Congress  to  ascertain, 
as  near  as  possible,  the  actual  population  in  each  colony,  as  the  three 
millions  of  continental  money  then  issued,  was  agreed  to  be  apportion- 
ed among  the  colonies,  and  to  be  redeemed  by  each,  '*  according  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  including  negroes  and  mulattoes,  in  such 
colony."  The  number  in  each,  exclusive  of  slaves  at  the  south,  as 
ascertained  and  settled  at  that  time,  was,  from  the  best  informatloii 
we  have  obtained,  as  follows : — 


New  Hampshire,    • 

102,000 

Delaware,  . 

37,000 

Massachusetts,        i 

352,000 

Maryland, 

174,000 

Rhode  Island, 

58,000 

Virginia,     • 

300,000 

Connecticut,    . 

202,000 

North  Carolina, 

181,000 

New  York,     . 

238,000 

South  Carolina, 

93,000 

New  Jersey,   . 

138,000 

Georgia,     . 

27,000 

Pennsylvania, 

341,000 

2,243,000 

The  slave  population  at  the  south,  was  then  estimated  about  five 
hundred  thousand,  which  would  make  the  whole  population  at  that 
time,  about  two  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  We 
would  here  observe,  that  the  population  then  settled  was  that  by 
which,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  taxes  and  expenses  of 
the  war,  were  apportioned  among  the  states.  New  Hampshire  com- 
plained that  her  number  was  too  high  ;  and  in  1782,  caused  an  actual 
enumeration  to  be  be  made,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  number  of 
her  inhabitants,  was  only  eighty  two  thousand — Congress,  however* 
refused  to  alter  her  proportion  of  her  taxes  on  that  account 

The  enumerations  which  have  been  made  under  the  present  eoasti- 
lutfon,  and  which  must  take  place  tn  every  ten  years,  shew  the  fol- 
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lowingpopulatioQ  of  the  Unitec)  States,  from  1790  to  1830,  a  period 

of  forty  years. 

1790  ....  3,929,326 

1800 5,309,758 

1810  ....  7,239,903 

1820 9,638,131 

1830  ....  12,866,020 

The  proportion  of  the  white  and  free  persona  to  the  slaves,  and  the 

increase  of  each,  during  the  same  period,  was  as  follows : — 

Whites,  and  free  Increase 

of  whites^  te.  Slayes.  locreaM^Ae. 

697,696 

1,185^087  893,041  195,345 

1,631322  1,191,364  298,323 

2,051,554  1,538,038  346,674 

2,765,884  2,000,043  462,005 

The  number  of  free  white  males,  and  free  white  females,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  each  of  the  above  years,  was,  ad  follows  :— 

179a        180O.        1810.        1890.        I8»L 

Males,  1,615,625    2,204,421    2,987,571    3,395,133    5,355,133 

Females,      1,556,839    2,100,068    2,874,433    3,866,804    5,171,115 


Tean. 

persons. 

1790 

3,231,630 

1800 

4,416,717 

1810 

6,048,539 

18S0 

8,100,093 

1830 

10,865,977 

Difference,       58,786       104,353       113,138        128,329       184,018 

As  the  whole  population  in  1800  was  five  millions  three  hundred  and 
nine  thousand,  if  the  number  had  doubled,  during  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, every  twenty  five  years,  the  population  in  1700,  would  have 
been  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  seven  thousand,  in  1725,  six 
hundred  and  ^(ty  thousand,  in  1750,  one  million  three  hundred  and 
ten  thousand,  in  1775,  two  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand; 
and  this  probably  would  not  be  far  from  tlie  truths  including  the  slave 
population. 

Tables  No.  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  Y,  shew  the  population  of  each  state 
and  territory,  according  to  the  enumeration  taken,  every  ten  years, 
under  the  present  constitution. 

The  vast  emigration  from  the  old  states  to  the  more  fertile  lands  of 
the  west,  since  the  peace  of  1783,  has  greatly  lessened  the  increase  of 
their  population  since  that  period.  This  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the 
6tate  of  Connecticut — in  1756,  her  population  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  four,  and  in  1774,  was 
one  hundred  and  ninety  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  six, 
making  an  increase  in  eighteen  years,  of  sixty  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  two.  In  1790,  the  population  of  this  state  was 
two  hundred  and  thirty  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  six, 
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and  in  1830,  was  two  hundred  and  ninetj  seren  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy  five,  an  increase  of  only  fifty  nine  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  nine,  in  forty  years. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  with  that  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  here  subjoin 
the  annual  increase  of  the  inhabitants,  for  every  million  of  people,  in 
several  European  countries,  together  with  the  period  required  for 
doubling  their  number. 


Would  doable  in 

In  Prnssia,  increase  for  every 

million  is 

27,027 

26    years. 

Great  Britain     " 

(4 

16,667 

42       " 

The  Low  Countries,     " 

(« 

12,372 

66i     •« 

The  two  Sicilies,           •' 

<4 

11,111 

63      " 

Russia,                           '• 

4i 

10,B5J7 

66       " 

Austria,             .             " 

44 

10,114 

60      " 

France,                           " 

44 

6,536 

105  years.* 

Since  1801,  Great  Britain  has  followed  the  example  of  the  United 
State,  and  every  ten  years  has  enumerated  her  inhabitants,  and  the 
number  of  her  people,  according  to  such  enumeration,  has  been  as 
follows : — 

1801  10,942,646  1811  12,609,814,  Inc.  of  15i  pr.ct. 

1821  14,391,524,  Inc.  of  14  pr.ct.    1831  16,547,3't8,Inc.ofl6i  pr.  ct. 

The  whole  population  of  the  United  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  1821,  (including  the  army  and  navy)  was  twenty  one  mill- 
ions one  hundred  and  ninety  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
four,  and  in  1831,  was  twenty  four  millions  two  hundred  and  sixty  six 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  nine,  being  an  increase  of  14i  per 
cent  during  that  time. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  increase,  froiti  1821  to  1831,  was  very 
different  in  different  districts — in  the  mining  districts,  according  to 
Marshall,  the  increase  was  30  per  cent,  in  the  manufacturing,  251, 
and  in  the  metropolitan  19 ;  while  in  the  inland  towns  and  villages 
it  was  only  7}  per  cent  The  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  no 
doubt,  drew  many  people  from  the  inland  towns  and  villages,  during 
this  period — for  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  productions  of  the 
iron  mines  had  increased  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  that 
the  consumption  of  cotton  had  increased  from  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  seven  millions,  to  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
pounds,  in  that  country,  during  this  ten  years. 

*  Dupia's  Forces  productlves,  Ac.  Tome  I.  pp.  47,  48. 
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INDEX. 


A. 


Agricaltare,  products  of,  classified,  95. 
Animals,  produce  of,  exported  from  1803 

to  1833,  106. 
ArgeDtine  Republic,  commerce  of  the 

tfnited  States  with,  236. 


B. 


Balance  of  trade,  166. 
Banks  of  the  United  States,  history  of, 
413;  first  National  Bank  established 
in  1781,  415;  Bank  of  the  U.  States 
created  in  1791,  416;  expires  in  1811, 
431 ;  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances 
of  thegovemment,  consequent  there- 
on, 423 ;  plans  for  a  new  bank,  432 ; 
one  established  in  1816,  438;  its  great 
utility,  439;  its  constitutionality,  440; 
state  of  in  1833,  445;  removal  of  the 
public  money  from  in  1833,  446;  State 
Banks,  number  of  in  1811,  430;  de 
preciation  of  their  notes  in  1814,  i431 ; 
number  of  at  various  times,  449 ;  and 
table  of,  460;  safety  fund  system  of 
New  York,  435;  banking  system  of 
Scotland,  profitable  and  safe,  437; 
banking  system  of  England,  454. 

Beef  and  pork  exported  from  1791  to 
1833,  105;  see  Tables  No.  V,  VI,  Vll 
and  VIII,  p.  135—130. 

Belgium,  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  in  1833,  339. 

Bills  of  credit  first  issued  by  Mass.,  414 ; 
large  amount  issued  by  Cougress  from 
1775  to  1780:  depreciation  of  the  same, 
415. 

Bonaparte's  Berlin  decree,  376;  his  con 
tinental   system,  377;  Milan  decree, 
381;   Rambouillet  decree,  389;   Mr. 
Jefferson's  estimate  of  his  character, 
406. 

Bremen,  Hamburg,  &c.,  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with,  336. 

British  East  Indies,  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with,  185. 

British  West  Indies  and  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  189;  uniform  policy 
pursued  by  the  British  government 
concerning  this  commerce,  190;  her 
reasons,  190;  history  of  the  state  of 
this  commerce  at  various  periods,  190 


American  Merchants  in  respect  to  it, 

305. 

British  produce  and  manufactures,  ex- 
ports of,  Table  No.  I,  356. 
Buenos  Ayres,  commerce  of  the  United 

States  with,  336. 
Bullion,  imports  and  exports  of,  from 

1831  to  1^3,  148. 
Butter  and  cheese  exported  from  1803  to 

1833,  106. 
Buttons,  manufacture  of  in  the  United 

States,  508. 


C. 


Cabinet  Ware,  manufacture  of  in  the 
United  States,  498. 

Cables  and  cordage,  manufactures  of  in 
the  United  States,  507. 

Canals,  their  early  history,  531 ;  intro- 
duction of  into  the  United  States,  533; 
account  of,  548 — ^564. 

Candles,  manufacture  of  in  the  United 
States,  506. 

Carpets,  manufacture  of  in  the  United 
States,  493. 

Carrying  trade  of  the  United  States,  146 
—151. 

Census  of  the  United  States  at  various 
periods;  583. 

Central  Republic  of  America,  commerce 
of  the  United  States  with,  336. 

Chemicals,  manufacture  of  in  the  United 
States,  504. 

Chili,  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with,  326. 

China,  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with,  345;  see  Tables  No.  XIII,  XIV, 
XV,  XVI,  XV?I,  XVIII,  XIX,"  XX 
and  XXI,  299—306. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  commerce  of,  Table 
I.  576. 

Coal  trade  of  Penn.,  553 ;  and  Tables  No. 
IV  and  V,  580, 581. 

Cocoa,  exports  of  from  1791  to  1816, 
146;  exports  of  from  1821  to  1833, 
147. 

CodfisheiT,  state  of  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution, 37;  difficulties  concerning  it, 
with  Great  Britain,  37,38;  agreement 
respecting  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  38;  quantity  of  fish 
exported  from  1791  to  1833,  39;  val- 


^211;  disadvantageous  situation  olil    ue  of  fish  exported  from  1802  to  1833, 
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40;  sec  Tables,  No.  VI,  VII,  VIII  and 
IX,  p.  84—88. 
Coffee,  exports  of  from  1791  to  1816, 
146:  exports  from  1821  to  1833,  147; 
see  Tables,  No.  VII  and  VIII,  p.  161, 


Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  26. 

Columbia,  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with,  226. 

Combs  and  buttons,  mannfactare  of  in 
the  United  States,  508. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the 
yarious  parts  of  the  world,  in  1802, 
1803  and  1804,  170;  depredations  on 
by  France  and  Great  Britain,  373 ;  see 
Table  No.  V,  p.  58—83. 

Constititation,  new,  went  into  operation 
March,  1789,  32. 

Consumption,  average  annual,  of  foreign 
articles  in  the  United  States,  480. 

Conventions,  tariff  and  anti-tariff,  of 
1831,  476. 

Copper,  amount  coined  in  the  U.  States 
in  1834,  459. 

Cotton,  two  sorts  of  cultivated  in  the 
United  Slates,  109;  Whitney's  ma- 
chine for  cleaning,  109;  amount  ex- 
ported from  1791  to  1804,  111;  amount 
exported  from  1805  to  1833,  with  the 
value  of  the  same,  111 ;  exports  of  to 
Great  Britain,  112:  to  France,  114; 
see  Tables,  No.  XI,  XII,  XIII,  and 
XIV,  p.  134—137,  also  Tables,  No.  II 
and  III,  527, 528. 

Cotton  manufactures  of  the  U.  States, 
468;  of  Great  Britain,  annual  value 
of,  486;  see  Table  No.  I,  p.  526. 

Cotton  gin  invented  by  Mr.  Whitney, 
109. 

Cuba,  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with,  222. 

Currency,  see  Banks. 

Castoms,  receipts  from,  from  1791  to 
1833,  308;  see  Tables  No.  I  and  II,  p. 
333,334. 


D. 


Danish  West  Indies,  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with,  235. 

Debt  of  the  United  States  in  1783,  27; 
duties  on  imports  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  17^  for  the  payment  of  it,  29; 
extinguished,  574. 

Denmark,  commerceof  the  United  States 
with,  234. 

Distilleries  in  Pennsylvania  in  1810, 
103. 

Dutch  East  Indies,  commerce  of  the  U. 
States  with,  242. 

Dutch  West  Indies,  and  American  Col- 
onies, commerce  of  the  United  States 
with,  241. 


E. 


Embargo  act  of  Dec,  1807,  383. 

Expenditures  and  Receipts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  329;  see  Table  No.  VI,  p. 
340-343. 

Exports  of  the  United  States  from  1790 
to  1833,  35;  those  of  domestic  origin 
classified,  36;  exports  for  1792,  167; 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  value  of  in 
1802,  1803.and  1804,  173;  see  Tables 
No.  I,  II,  III  and  IV,  p.  50—57. 


F. 


Fisheries,  see  Codfishery  and  Whale- 
fishery. 

Flax  and  hemp,  manufactures  of  in  the 
United  States,  509. 

Flaxseed,  exports  of,  115. 

Floridas,  negotiations  concerning  the 
purchase  or;  16 ;  purchased  in  1819,34. 

Flour,  exports  of,  see  Tables  Nos.  I  and 
II,  p.  119—121. 

Forest,  productions  of,  47. 

France,  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with,  213. 

French  W.  India  Islands,  do.  do.  816. 

Furs,  exports  of,  48 ;  trade  of  the  United 
States  in,  250. 

G. 

Ginseng,  exports  of,  48. 

Glass,  manufactures  of  in  the  United 
States,  500. 

Gold,  amount  coined  in  the  United  States 
in  1834,  459. 

Gold  and  silver  coin,  imports  and  ei- 
ports  of,  from  1821  to  1833,  148;  see 
Tables  Nos.  I  to  IV,  153—156. 

Grain,  distillation  of  in  the  U.  S.,  103. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with,  177;  see  Ta- 
bles Nos.  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  293— »6; 
exports  from,  see  Tables  Nos.  XI  and 
XII,  p.  297  and  298. 


H. 


Hamburg,   Bremen,  Ac.  commerce  of 

the  United  States  with,  236. 
Hats,   manufacture  of  in  the  United 

States,  497. 
Havanna,  number  of  vessels  entered  and 

cleared  from,  in  1827,  224. 
Hayti,  commerce  of  the  United  States 

with,  219. 
Hemp  and  flax,  manufactures  of  in  the 

United  States,  509. 
Holland  and  dependencies^mmerceof 

the  United  States  with,  938. 
Horses  and  moles  exported  from  1803  to 

1833,  106. 


INDEX. 


I. 


Imports  into  United  Slates  at  differeot 
periods,  163,  mode  of  valuing,  164^ 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  value  of 
in  1803,  1803  and  1804,  171 ;  see  Ta- 
ble  No.  y,  p.  58—83 ;  Tables  II,  III, 
IV,  V,  VI,  p.  257—292. 

Imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain, 
aifierence  between  the  real  or  declar 
ed  and  the  oficial  value,  164. 

Indian  com  and  meal,  exports  of  from 
1791  to  1833,  102;  value  of  do.  since 
1803,  102. 

Iron,  production  of  in  the  United  States, 
494:  imports  of,  494;  production  of 
in  Great  Britain,  495. 

Italj,  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with,  243. 

L. 

Lands,  public,  sales  of,  314 ;  considera 
tion  of  the  question  of  the  right  of 
Congress  to  sell,  314;  price  of  the 
lands  per  acre,  319 ;  amount  received 
from  sales,  321 ;  question  of  ceding 
the  public  lands  to  the  states  in  which 
they  lie,  considered,  322 ;  see  Table 
No.  IV,  p.  337. 

Lead,  production  of  in  the  U.  S.  504. 

Leather,  manufactures  of  in  the  United 
States,  496. 

Louisiana  restored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  lldefonso,  8 ;  transferred 
to  Spain  in  1762,  8 ;  purchased  by  the 
United  Slates  in  1803,  9 ;  disputes  re- 
specting its  boundaries,  10;  constitu- 
tionality of  admitting  her  into  the 
Union  doubted  by  President  Jefferson, 
21. 

Lowell,  cotton  mills  of.  Table  VI,  p.  529. 

M. 

Madeira,  commerce  of  the  United  States 

with,  229. 
Manufactures  in  th^  United  States,  his- 
tory of,  461 ;  value  of  in  1810,  471 ; 

exports  of,  see  Table  No.  XV,  p.  138— 

144. 
Manufactured  articles,  exports  of,  115. 
Massachusetts  first  issues  oills  of  credit, 

414. 
Mexico,  commerce  of  the  United  States 

with,  225. 
Mint  of  the  United  States,  459. 
Mules  and  horses  exported  from  1803  to 

1833,  106. 

N. 

Navy  of  the  United  States,  359. 

Non  intercourse  with  France  and  Great 

Britain,  substituted  for  the  embargo, 

386. 
North  Eastern  boundary  of  the  United 


States,  3 ;  arbitration  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  concerning,  5;  this 
decision  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  5. 
North  West  Coast  of  America,  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  witn,  250. 


O. 


Oak  bark  and  other  dyes,  exports  of,  49. 


P. 


Paper,  manufacture  of  in  the  United 

States,  506. 
Pepper,  exports  of,  from  1791  to  1816, 

146 ;  do.  from  1821  to  1833,  147. 
Peru,  commerce  of  the  U.  S.  with,  227. 
Pleasure  carriages,  manufactures  of  in 

the  United  States,  506. 
Political  condition  of  the  United  States 

during  the  wars  in  Europe,  368 ;  du- 
ring tne  embargo,  non  intercourse  and 

war  with  Great  Britain,  376. 
Population  of  the  United  States,  582, 

and  Tables  Nos.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V, 

586—596. 
Porcelain,  manufacture  of  in  the  United    ' 

Slates,  508. 
Pork,  bacon,  lard  and  live  hogs  exported 

from  1803  to  1833,  106 ;  pork,  exports 

of,  see  Tables  Nos.  V^  VII,  VIII, 

127—130. 
Pork  and  beef  exported  from  1791  to 

1833,  105. 
Portugal  and  dependencies,  commerce 

of  the  United  States  with,  227. 
Postage,  receipts  for  in  1832,  329. 
Post  office  and  post  roads  in  the  United 

States,  328 ;  see  Table  No.  V,  p.  338— 

339. 
Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  exports  of,  47. 


R. 


Rail  Roads,  in  Europe,  565 ;  the  United 

Slates,  566—574. 
Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United 

Stales,  329;  see  Table  No.  VI,  p.  340 

—343. 
Revenues  of  the  United  States,  whence 

derived,  307. 
Revolutionary  war,  expense  of,  27. 
Rice,  introduced  into  this  country  in 

1694, 100 :  amount  exported  from  1791 

to  1833, 101 ;  value  of  do.  since  1803, 

101 ;  see  Tables  No.  HI  and  IV,  p.  122 

—124. 
Russia,  commerce  of  the  United  States, 

with,  230. 
Russian  territories,  in  North  America. 

boundary  between   and   the   United 

Slates,  settled  in  1824, 6. 
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8. 


Salt,  manafactare  of  in  the  U.  States,  496. 

Sea,  prodacts  of  36. 

Sheep,  exported,  from  1803,to  1833, 106 ; 
namber  of  in  Great  Britain,  4^ ;  iD 
France,  489 ;  in  the  United  States,  489. 

Silk,  manufacture  of  in  the  United  States, 
b02-f  foreign,  consumption  of,  502. 

Silver,  amount  coined  in  the  United 
States,  in  1834, 459. 

Silver  and  gold  coin,  imports  and  exports 
of,  from  1821  to  1833, 148. 

Soap  and  candles,  production  of  in  the 
United  States,  505. 

Spain,  difficulties  with  concerning  boun- 
daries, 1 ;  commerce  of  the  U.  States, 
with,  219;  do.  with  Spanish  West  In- 
dies and  American  Colonies,  221. 

Spanish  possessions  in  North  America, 
boundary  between  and  the  United 
States,  7. 

Spermaceti  candles,  production  of  in  the 
United  States,  506. 

Spirits,  amount  distilled  and  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  103,501 ;  dimin- 
ished of  late,  104. 

Steamboats,  number  of  on  the  western 
rivers,  Jan.  1834,  536. 

Sugar  exports  of  from  1791  to  1816, 146 ; 
do.  from  1821  to  1833, 147 ;  destina- 
tion of  in  1807  and  1825,  149;  manu- 
facture of  in  the  United  States,  498 ; 
refineries  for,  499;  see  Tables  No.  Ill, 
IV.  V,  and  VI,  p.  157—160. 

Sweden,  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with,  232. 

Swedish  West  Indies,  do.        do.     233. 


T- 


Tariff  of  theUnited  States  on  woollens 
and  cottons,  474;  that  of  1789,  511; 
intention  of  its  framers,  511 ;  that  of 
1816,  514 ;  constitutionality  of,  514 ; 
that  of  1824,  522. 

Taxes,  direct,  in  the  United  States,  309 ; 
see  Table  No.  UI,  p.  335,336. 

Territories  of^(be  United  States,  mode 
in  which  they  h«rve  been  acquired,  1. 


Tobacco,  107 ;  amouot  exported  from 
1791  to  1833, 108;  prodocuon  of  iathe 
United  States,  507;  see  Tables  Ko. 
IX  and  X,  p.  131—133. 

Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  344; 
amount  registered,  enrolled  and  licen- 
sed, from  1789  to  1832,  349 ;  compari- 
son of  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  354 ; 
see  Table  No.  VI,  p.  266—292,  and  >'a 
I,  361 ;  foreign  tonnage  entering  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  Table  Na 
IV,  364;  tonnage  of  Great  Britain, 
Table  No.  V,  3%. 


V. 


Vegetable  food  exported  from  the  United 
States,  from  1802  to  1833,  104. 

Vessels,  number  belonging  to  the  United 
States  in  1830,  350:  see  Table  No.  U, 
362. 

W. 

War  of  1813  against  Great  Britain,  403. 

Western  country  of  the  United  States, 
resources  of,  533. 

Whale  fishery,  commenced  at  Nantnck- 
et,  41 ;  destroyed  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  41 ;  number  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  it  during  the  winter  of  1834 
— 5,  42 ;  number  engaged  in  the  sperm 
fishery — quantity  of  spermaceti  dJ 
brou'ght  home  from  1815  to  1830, 44- 
Slate  of  this  fishery  in  Great  Briiaio. 
45 ;  value  of  common  whale  oil  and 

>  bone,  and  of  spermaceti  oil  and  can-. 
dies,  exported  from  1803  to  1833,  46; 
see  Tables  Nos  X,  XI,  XII,  XIU, 
XIV  and  XV,  p.  89—94. 

Wheat,  cultivation  of,  95;  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  amount  exported  from 
1791  to  1833,  96;  value  of  do.  since 
1803,  96;  principal  foreign  markets 
for  do.  98. 

Whitney*^  cotton  gin,  109;  its  immense 
value  to  the  United  Slates,  110. 

Woollen  manufaclures  in  the  United 
States;  468,488;  encouraged  by  the 
tarifif,  474. 


